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INTRODUCTION TO THE EDITION 
OF 1920 


The thirty years that have elapsed since 1690. down tp 
whkh.date we brought the first edition of this Ixjok, have 
been momentous in the history pf British Trade Unionisin. 
The Trade Union Movement, whidf then included scarcely 
it) pei^i^nt of the adiUt male manual-working wage-earners, 
now inclurles over 60 per cent. Its legal and constitudoad 
status, which was then indefinite and precarious, has now 
been explicitly defined and ^embodied in precise and abso¬ 
lutely ^pressed statutes. Its internal organisation has 
been, in ^many cases, officiaBy adopted as part of the 
machinery of publie administration. Mo^impor&nt <d 
,all, it has equipped itself with an entirely new politicd 
biganisation, extending ehroughout the whole (rf Gttai 
w Britain, inspired by large ideas embodie^in a comprehensive 
progranune of Soda! Reconstructiq|r, whidi has already 
achieved the position of " His Majesty’s Opposition," and 
BOW qiakes a bid for that of " His Majesty’s Govenunent."; 

great an advance within ^single generation makes the 
lUstoriCal account of Trade Union development down to ^ 
equivalent to a new book. . • 

|j. We have taken the opportunity to revise, ,and at some 
ppotets 'Id amplify, our descri^on of •the origin and eaify- 
Mniggies of Trade Unionism in this counliy, ^We havi' 
Hdutally examined tlm, new material that has bem made 
a feat tiW e during the past quarter of a century, in order # 




Introduction 


jncofpoiate in oar work whatever has thus been adde^ 46 ' 
pnblic knowledge. But we have not found it necessary 
to make any but trifling changes in our origind ’interpre¬ 
tation of the historical development. The Home Officd 
papers are now available in the Public Record Office for 
the troubled period at the beginnings of the nineteenth 
century; anfl these, together witfi the researches of Pro¬ 
fessor George Unwin, Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, ProfesSor 
Graham Wallas, Mr. Mark Hovell, and Mr. M. Beer, have 
enabled us both to verify and to amplify our statem^ts at 
certain points. For the recent history of Trade Unionism 
we have found most useful the collections and knowledge 
of the Labour Research Department, established in 1913; 
and we gratefully acknowledge the assistance in* facts, 
suggestions, and criticism^ that we have had from Mr. 
G. D. H. Oile and Mr.* R. Page Amot. We owe thanks, 
also, to Miss Ivy Schmidt for unwearied assistance Si' 
research. ' 

The reader .must not e.vpect to find, in this historical 
volume, eithen an analysis of Trade Union organisation, 
policy, aifd methods, or any judgement upon the validity of 
its assumptions, its economic achievements, or its limitations. 
On thele things we have written at groat length, and very 
exiflidtly, in our Industrial Democracy, and in other books 
described in the pages at the end of this volume, to which 
we must refef thos^ desirous of knowing whether the Trade 
Unionism of which we^ow write merely the story is a good 
or a bad element fn indi^stry and in the State. 

SIDNEI^ AND BEATRICE WEBB. 

41 Grosvenor Roais, 

Westminster, 

/muarf 19101 



PREFACE TO THE ORIGINAL EDITION 
OF 1894 


It is not our intention to delay the reader here by a con¬ 
vention^ preface. As every one knows, the preface is 
never written until the story is finished; and this story 
will not be finished in our timer or for many generations 
Ifter ug. A word or two as to our method of work and 
its results is all that we need say before getting to our 
main business. 

.Though we undertook the study of the Trade Union 
movement, not to prove any proposition of bur own, but 
to discover what problems it had to present to us, our 
minds were not so blank on the subject that .we had no 
preconception of the character of these ffoblems. We 
thought they would almost certainly be economic, pointing 
a common economic moral; and that expectation still 
seems to us so natural, that if it had beenffullillM we should 
have accepted its fulfilment withoiS comment. But it 
was not so. Our researches were no soonei*fairly in hand 
than life began to discover that the effects of Trade Unionism 
ujion the conditions of labour,*^ and upon industrial organ¬ 
isation and progress, are so governed ly the infinite technical 
variety of our productive processes, that they vary from 
‘iSdnstry.to industry and even from tjade to trade; and 
the economic moral varies with them. Where we expected 
,to find an economic thread for a treatise, we found% spider's 
web; and from that moment we recognised that what 




to'write was not a treatise,'but'a' 
S^ ;’wni"’«a» i^t even a history would be iiq)osabp|^ 
^Siiw unless we separated the general history ol the 
lijtaBvement from the particular histories of Aousadds aff 
fttade sodeties, some of which have maintained a contirwons 
fiufataice fro'm the last century, whilst others have cropped 
5 %, run thei{ brief course, and disappeared. Thus, when we 
iTauI finished our labour of investigating the reajrd* of 
Oraetically every important trade society from one end of 
tbe kii^dora to the other, and accumulated piles of extracts, 
rdasiSM under endless trades and subdivisions of trades, 
'we found that we must exclude from the first volume all 
bat a small selection from those documents which appeared 
, us most significant with regard to the develojunent of 
^ general movement. Many famous strikes and lock-outs, 
many interesting trade dilputes, many sensational prosecu¬ 
tions, and some furious outbursts of riot and crime, tpgethev 
with many drier matters relating to particular trades, have 
bad either to be altogether omitted from our narrative, or 
dse accorded a strictly subordinate reference in their rgla- 
rimt to.the history of Trade Unionism as a vdiole. All 
analysis of the economic effects of Trade Union action we 
reserve for .a subsequent volume on the Problems of Trade 
Unionism, fOt»whi^ we shall draw more fully from the 
‘‘ annals of the separate unions. And in that volume the 
.Aost exacting seeker for economic morals will be more 


' than satisfiSi; fot there will be almost as many economic 
Aorals drawn as societies described, 
i'f That histofy of the general movement, to which we 
Sitoive confined ourselves here, will be found to be fiart of 
political history of England In spite of all the pleas 
modern historians fjr less history of the actions of govern- 
i&Beitts, and more descriptions of the maimers and customs 
the pivemed, it,remains»trfte that histoiy, hqwever ft* 
^inay idieve and enliven itself mth descriptions cl thi^' 
p-^iiaiKCS Stnd Morals of the people, must, if it is to be hist^K 
Mt foUow the course of continuous oiganisatkais. Tm 



PjiSdiiy 'of a pwfectly demociatit State woaM be 
^^iStory of a government and of a people. The 
^'.Trade-Unionism is the history of a State within.«#' 
State, and one so jealously democratic that to know it we# 
is to know the English working man as no reader of mid<^ 
class histories can know him. From the early years of the 
eighteenth century 'down to the present day. Democracy, 
Freedom of Association, Lahser-faire, Reguktion of the 
Hours and Wages of Labour, Co-operative Prodiictic®, 
Free Trade, Protection, and many other distinct and often 
contradictory political ideals, have from time to tiine 
seized the imagination of the organised wage-earaers and 
made their mark on the course of the Trade Union move¬ 
ment. . And, since 1867 at least, wherever the ideals have 
left their mark on Trade Unionism, Trade Unionism has 
left its mark on politics. We ^all be able to show ttat 
seme «f those overthrows of our party governments which 
have caused most surprise in the middle and upper classes, 
and for which the most far-fetched reasons have been given 

them and their journalists and historians after the event, 
carry their explanation on the surface fori any .one who 
knows what the Trade Unionists of the ^riod were thinking. 
Such demonstrations, however, will be purely incidental, 
as we have written "throughout of Trade kfeionism for its 
own sake, and not for ^at of the innumerable sidelights 
which it throws on party "politics. 

In our concluding chapter, which ewe should perhaps 
offer as ah appendix rather than is part of the regular 
plan of the volume, we have attempted to^ve a Wrd’syye 
viewriof the Trade Union world of to-day, with its uneq^ 
'distribution, its strong sectiofial organisation and defective 
political machinery, its new governing class of trade officials 
^bove all, its present state of transition in methods, 
'aims, and polity, in the fice-of the ^jultitude of unsettled 
constitutional, econondc, and political problems with whkdl 
'it stands ccmfronted. • . 

A few words upon the work of collecting materials lot 
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our woik may prove useful to those who may heieafto 
ctaue to reap ih the same field. In the absence of «fty 
exhaustive treatment of any period of Trade Union history 
we have to rely mainly upon our own investigations. But 
every student of the sulqect must acknowledge the value 
Of Dr. Brentsmo's fertile researches into English working- 
class history^and of Mr. George Howell's thoroughly prac- 
' tical exposition of the Trade Unionism of his own schpol 
and his own time. Perhaps the most important published 
material on the subject is the Report on Trade Societies and 
Strikes issued by tlfe Social Science Association in i860, a 
compact storehouse of carefully sifted facts which compares 
favourably with the enormous bulk of scrappy and unverified 
information collected by the five historic official inquiries into 
Trade Unionism between 1824 and 1894. We have, more¬ 
over, found a great many Tniscellaneous facts about Trade 
Unions in periodical literature and ephemeral pai^phlefc 
in the various public libraries all over the country. To 
facilitate the work of future students we append to this 
volume a complete list of such published materials as \^e 
have been able to discover. For the early history, of com¬ 
binations we have had to rely upon the public records, old 
newsp^)ers,, and niiscellaneous contemporary pamphlets. 
Thus, our first**wo chapters are principally based upon the 
journals of the House of &)mmons, the minutes of the 
Privy Council, the publications ZTf the Record Office, and 
the innuraerible rtoadsheet petitions to Parliament and 
old tracts relating to Trade which have been preserved in 
the British MuSeum, the Guildhall Library, and the in¬ 
valuable collection of economic literature made by Profpssor 
H. S. Foxwell, St. John’s C( 81 ege, Cambridge.* Most im¬ 
portant of all, for the,period prior to 1835, are the many 
volumes of manuscript commentaries, newspaper cuttings, 
rales, reports, pamp^ets, etc*, lift by Francis Place, and 
BOW in the British Museum. This unique collection, formed 

the bufiest ^litician of his time, is indispensable, not 

* Kow in the GoldsmiUis’ Library at the University of Lcffidon. 
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onljfc^’fte student of working-class movemjnts, but also 
to any historian of English political or social life during 
tfce first forty years of the century.* 

"But the greater part of our material, especially that 
relating to .the present century, has come fron; the Trade 
Unionists themselves. The offices of the gilder unions 
contain interesting archives, sometimes reacffiag back to 
the dlghteenth century—minute-books in which generations, 
of diligent, if unlettered, secretaries, the true historians of 
a great piovement, have struggled to record the doings oi 
their committees, and files of Trade Union periodicals, 
ignored even by the British Museum, through which the* 
plans and aspirations of ardent working-class politicians 
and administrators have been expounded month by month 
to the scattered branches of their^ organisations. We were 
_^ured at the outset of our investigation that no outsider 
wofild 1^ allowed access to the inner history of some of the 
old-fashioned societies. But we have found this prevalent 
impression as to the jealous secrecy of the Trade Unions 
without justification. The secretaries of old'branches or 
ancient loJal societies have rummaged for us their •archaic 
chests with three locks, dating from the eighteenth century, 
The surviving leaders, of a bygone Trade Unionism»have 
ransacked their drawers to find for our use^e rules and 
minutes of their long - foigotten societies. In many a 
working man's home in London and Liverpool, Newcastle 
and Dublin—above all, in Glasgow |nef* Manchester—the 
descendants of the old skilled handicraftsmen have un- 
earthe<j " grandfather's indentures," or " fatfier’s old card," 
Of a tattered set of rules, to help forward the investigation 
pf a stranger whom they dimly recognised as striving to 
■record the annals of their class. The whole of the docu- 

' ^ ^ Place's Letttr Books, togetbA with an unpublished ^otobiograi^y, 
{deserved his family, arc now in tne ctistod^ol Mr ’Graham Wallai, 
who 18 preparing a critical biography of this great reformer, which will • 
throw mtKih new light on all the social and political ^venta*of English 
hiitory between 1798 and 1840 [published, 1st edition, iSgSf and edition, 

‘«*i- ' 



pilin'’aie’'offices <*£ the grat National' 

SKksaf have Wn most generously placed at our 
from tibe {tinted reports and sets of rules to 'the pliv«tiii 
aocotmts and executive minute-books. ' In only tme 
&ae has a.General Secretary refused us access, to -t^ old 
hods oi hiSjSodety, and then simply on the ground ttat 
he was himself proposing to wiife its history, and regarded 
ns as rivals in the literary field. • * 

Nor has this generous confidence been confined to the 
musty records of^the past. In the long sojourns at the 
various industrial centres which this examination of local 


archives has necessitated, every facility has been aSorded 
to us for studying the actual working of the Trade Unimr 
organisation of to-day. We have attended the sittings of 
the Trades Councils in inost of the large towns; we have 
sat through numerous branch and members’ meetings all 
over the country; and one of us has even enjoyed the" 
exceptional privilege of being present at the private delibera¬ 
tions of the Executive Committees of various national 
societies, as 'well as at the special delegate meetings snm- 
mcmed'-by the great federal Unions of Cottoft-spinners, 
Cotton-weavers, and Coalminers for the settlement of 
momentous issues of trade policy, and at the six weeks’ 
sessions in fSga in which sixty chosen delegates of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers overhauled the trade 
policy and internal administration of that world-wide 
organisatioil. 

We have imturally not confined ourselves to the work- 
itoai's side of the case. In almost every industrial c^tie 
iSe have sought out representative employers in the d^Kent 
hidustries. From them we have received many tmeful, 
hints and criticisms. - But, as might have been expected,. 
■fi» great captains of industry jae, for the most part, ajv, 
sorbed in the> commercial side of .thor business, and are 
SiddMn ^urs^tely acquainted with the details of the ptert;' 

bven OT the present, organisation of their workmaj. Q|J 
Iteoffi a ssistance in our task have been the secretaikh 
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associations, '^pedally ^ tbe 
^rts have these gentlemen placed a^ oat di^pdw 
ex^rioice in collective negotiation with the diSernt 
Ifections of labour, and the private statistics compiled by 
Okst associations. But of all the employing clajs we have 
Inmd the working managers and foremen, wh(j have th«n- 
ielves often been workmen, the best informed,and most 
suggestive critics of Trade Union organisation and methods. 
We have often regretted that precisely this class is the 
most difficult of access to the investigator of industrial 
problemsi and the least often called as* witnesses before 
Ro}ral Commissions. 

The difficulty of welding into narrative form the innumer¬ 
able details of the thousands of distinct organisations, 
and of constructing out of their separate chronicles an}dhing 
like a history of the general movernent, has. we need hardly 
bean very great. We are painfully aware of the 
diortcomings of our work, both from a literary and from a 
historical point of view. We have been encouraged in our 
task by the conviction—strengthened as our investigation 
ptoceeded-*-that the Trade Union records contain material 
of the utmost value to the future historian of industrial 
and political organisation, and tiiat these records are»fast 
^sappearing. Many of the older archives ai^in the pos- 
SCsdon of individual workmen, who are insensible of their 
historical value. Among ^e larger societies it is not 
uncommon to find only one complete set'tof rulbs, reports, 
circulars, etc., in existence. A fire, a removal to new 
jamises, or the death of an old secretary fre^ently results 
in the.llisappeaTance of everything not actually in daily 
office use. The keen investigator or collector will appreciate 
extremity of the vexation with wi^ch we have learnt 
M arriving at an ancient Trade Union centre that the 
rold rubbish " of the office had been »" cleared out " ax 
^nths before. The local public libraries, and even the 
ftdthffi Museum, seldom contain any of the intemil Tra^ 
records new or old. We have therefore not (HUy> 
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collected every Trade Union document that we ’conld 
acquire, but* we have made lengthy extracts flroJfi, and. 
abstracts of, the piles of minute-books, reports, ,’rul^, 
drculare, pamphlets, working-class newspapers, etc.', whiob 
have been lent to us. 

This coil|ction of material, and, indeed, the wide scope 
of the instigation itself, wodd have been impossible if 
we had not had the good fortune to secure the hplp of a 
colleague exceptionally well qualified for the work. In 
.Mr. F. W. Galton we have found a devoted assistant, to 
whose unwearied labours we owe the extensive'range of 
our material and our statistics. Himself a skilled handi¬ 
craftsman, and for some time secretary to his Trade Union, 
he has brought to the task not only keen intelligence and 
unremitting industry, but also a personal acquaintance 
with the details of Tfede Union life and organisation 
which has rendered his co-operation of inestimalj|le valM. 
We have incorporated in our last chapter a graphic sketch 
‘ from his pen of the inner life of a Trade Union. 

We have, moreover, received the most cordial assistance 
from all quarters. If we were to acknowledge by name all 
those to whom our thanks are due, we should set forth a 
list #1 nearly all the Trade Union officials in the kingdom. 
Individual ^knowledgement is in t£eir case the less neces¬ 
sary, in that many of them are our valued personal friends. 
Only second to this is our indebtedness to many of the 
great " caf)taius*of industry," notably to Mr. Hugh Bell, 
of Middlesboro’, aifd Colonel Dyer, of Elswick, and the 
secretaries of*employers’ associations, whose time has been 
freely placed at our disposal. To Professor H. S. Rrxwell, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, Professor E. S. Beesly, Mr. Robert 
Applegarth, and Mr, John Bums, M.P., we are espedal^ 
indebted for the loan of many scarce pamphlets and working- • 
class journals, whilst Mr. ‘Jotm Burnett and l^r. He^ 
Crompton have been good enough to go through one or 
more of our* chapters in proof, and to improve them by 
numerous suggestions. And there are two dear comrades. 
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aa^ friends to whose repeated revision of every line of our 
manuscript the volume owes whatever approach to literary 
mexit it ihay possess. 

‘ The .bibliography has been prepared from our material 
by Mr. B. A. Peddie, to whom, as well as tp Miss Apple- 
yard for the laborious task of verifying nearly all the quota¬ 
tions, our thanks are due. 

SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB. 

4! Grosvf-nor Road, 

Westminster, 

A/iiil 1S94. 
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THE HISTORY 

OF 

TRADE UNIONISM 


CHAPTER I 

THE ORIGINS OF TEAUE UNIONISM 

A Trade Union, as we understand the term, is a continuous 
association of wage-earners for the purpose of anaintaining 
or improving the conditions of their working fives.* This 
form of association has, as we shall see, existed in England 
for over two centuries, and cannot be supposed to jiave 
sprung at once fully developed into existence, .^ut although 
we shall briefly discuss the institutions which have some¬ 
times been described as the forerunners of Trade Unionism, 
our narrative will commence only from the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, before which *date we have been 
tmable to discover the existence in the British Isles of 
anything falling within our definition. Moreover, although 
it is suggested that analc^ous associations may have existed 
daring the Middle Ages in various parts of the Continent of 
Burope, we have no reason to suppose that such institutions 

* * In the ,^rat edition we laid " of thte employment.Ais haa been 
objected to as implying that Trade Unions have always contemplated a 
ptfpetual continuance of the cafutaiist or wago-system. Ho smL implica- 
tlOB was intendede Trade Unions have, at various dates during the past 
century at any rate, frequently bad aspiratiOQS towards a revolutsonaiy 
in social and economic relations. 


B 



2 The Origins of Trade Unionism 

exercised any<nfluence whatever upon the rise and.d^dop- 
m^nt of the Trade Union Movement in this country.. We 
feel ourselves, therefore, warranted, as we are. indeed'’con# 
pelled, to limit our history exclusively to the Trade Unions 
of the UnitSd Kingdom. 

We have,* by our definition, expressly excluded from 
our' history any account of the innumerable instances in 
which the manual workers have formed ephemeral cbnfbina- 
tions against their social superiors. Strikes are as old as 
history itself. The ingenious seeker of historical .parallels 
might, for instance, find in the revolt, T490 b.c., of the 
Hebrew brickmakers in Egypt against being required to 
make bricks without straw, a curious precedent for the strike 
of the Stalybridge cotton-spinners, A.D. 1892, against the 
supply of bad material 4 or their work. But we cannot 
seriously regard, as in any way analogous to the Tra^e , 
Union Movement of to-day, the innumerable rebSliotfe of 
subject races, the slave insurrections, and the semi-servile 
peasant revolts of which the annals of history are full. These 
forms pf the " labour war ” fall outside our subject, *not 
only because they in no case resulted in permanent asso¬ 
ciations, but because the " strikers ” were not seeking to 
improve the^ponditions of a contract of service into which 
they voluntarily entered. 

When, however, we pass frCm the annals of slavery or 
serfdom ta those of the nominally free citizenship of the 
medieval town, w# are on more debatable ground. We 
make no pretence to a thorough knowledge of English 
town-life in the Middle Ages. But it is clear th%t there 
were at times, alongside of the indeprendent master* crafts¬ 
men, a number of hired journeymen and labourers, who aie 
known to have occsibionally combined against their rulem 
and governors. These coz^iitations are stated sometime 
"to have lasted for months, and even for years. ' As early 
as isSy we ‘find the Corporation of the City of London 
prohibiting all " congregations, covins, and conspiracies of 
workmen." In 1387 the serving-men of the London cord-* 



Journeymen Fraternities 3 

trainers, in rebellion against the " overseers qf the trade," * 
are refiorted to be aiming at making a permanent fraternity. 
JTine-.years-later the serving-men of the saddlers, " calM 
yeomen," assert that they have had a fraternity of their 
own, “.time out of mind,” vith a livery and appointed 
governors. The masters declared, however, that the 
association was only thirteen years old, and that its object 
was ^o.raise wages.“ In 1417 the tailors’ " serving men 
and journeymen ” in London have to be forbidden to dwell 
apart from their masters as they hold a^erablies and have 
formed a kind of association.® Nor were these fraternities 
confined to London. In 1538 the Bishop of Ely reports to 
Cromwell that twenty-one journeymen shoemakers of 
Wisbech have assembled on a hill without the town, and 
sent three of their number to suqjmon all the master shoe¬ 
makers to meet them, in order to insist upon an advance in 
tHelr w«ges, threatening that " there shall none come into 
the town to serve for that wages within a twelve month and 
a day, but we woll have an harnie or a leggo of h3Tn, except 
they woll take an othe as we have doou." * 

These "instances derived from the very fragmentary 
materials as yet printed, suggest that a more complete 
examination of the unpublished archives might pcSsibly 
disclose a whole series of journeymen fraftmities, and 
enable us to determine the exact constitution of these 
associations. It is, for instance, by no means clear whether 
the instances cited were strikes against |;mployers, or revolts 
against the authority of the gild. Our impjgssion is that 
the case of the Wisbech shoemakers, and possibly some of 

^ Riley’s Memorials of London und London Life in the Thirteenth^ 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries (itSSH), p. ^95 (partly cited ia Trade 
IJmoHS, by William Trant. 1884). 

» Ibtd. pp. 542-3. 

• *• Ibid. p. 609; Clode’s Ea»ly flistfry of the Merchant Taylors* Com- 
pony, vol. f p. 63. * 

* Calendars of State Papers: Letters and Papers, Fore^n and DomasHc, 
Homy VJIL vol. xiU. part i.» 1538, No. 1454, p. 537. Cdinpare the 
^hemeral combmations cited by Fagniez, Etudes sur Tindusirie $t la daSH 
a^strielle ItParis (Paris, 1877). pp. 76. 82, etc. 
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the others, represent the embryo stage of a Trade 'UniOB. 
Suppcsing, therefore, that further investigation 'w&e to 
prove that such ephemeral combinations by hired journey* 
men against their employers did actually pass' into durable 
associations* of like character, we should be constrained to 
begin our history with the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 
But, after detailed consideration of every published instance 
of a journeyman’s fraternity in England, we am 4 ully 
convinced that there is as yet no evidence of the existence 
•f any such durable and independent combination of wage- 
earners against their employers during the Middle Ages. 

There are certain other cases in which associations during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which are sometimes 
assumed to have been composed of journeymen,! maintained 

^ It has been assumed in the company of “ Bachelors or 
** Yeomen Tailors " connected with the Merchant Taylors' Company of 
London between 1446 and 1661, we have “ for the first time revealed 
us the existence, and something of the constitution, of a journeyman's 
society which succeeded in maintaining itself for a prolonged period." 
More careful examination of the materials from which this vivid picture 
of this supposed journeyman's society has been drawn leads us to believe 
that it was not composed of journeymen at all. but of masters. This 
might, in the first place, have been inferred from the fact that in the 
ranks of the supposed journeymen were to be found opulent leaders like 
Kichard Hilles, the friend of Cranmer and Bullinger, who " became a 
Bachelor in Budge of the Yeoman Compa,uy" in 1535 (Clode. Early 
History of ike Ml/chatU Taylors' Company, vol. ii. p. 64), and Sir Leonard 
HalUday. afterwards Lord Mayor, who was in the Bachelors' Company 
from 1572 to 1594, when *' be was elected a member of the higher hierarchy 
of the Corporation ” p. 237). The Bachelors' Company, indeed, far 
from being coenposed'of needy wage'camers, bore the greater part of the 
expense of the pageant id connection with the mayoralty, and managed 
the whole proceedings. The Bachelors " in Foynes ” and those " in 
Budge " are all flamed as marching in the procession in " gownes to be 
welted with velvet, and there jackyttes, cassockes, and doublettes to be 
either of satten damaske, tafiataye" {ibid. pp. 262-6). And when, in 
i6og, the Company was assessed to contribute to the Plantation ortJlster, 
the Bachelors contributed nearly as much as the merchants {£155, iCMn 
firom ten members as compared with los. from nine membeiis 

(•Wd. vol. i. pp. 327-9)). Whether the Bachelors' Company ever included 

Urge propoftion o| hired journeymen appears extremely doubtftl,® 
^n^ its object was clfearly the regulation of the trade. Th 4 msnb^ 

* Mcoraiag to th^ Ordinance of 1613, paid a contribution of as. sd. a 
aotrtor ** tor the poor of tiie fraternity." This may be contrasted with 
m ^[iiiurtera^ of 8d. a year or sd. per quarter, levied, according to order 
of Mgnst 1578, on every servant or journeyman free of the < 3 ty. 
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^ otntjnuous existence. But in all these cas&, so far as we 
have been _able to investigate them, the " Bachelors' Com- 
Janjf;'' presumed fo be a journeymen’s fraternity, formed a 
sutordinate department of the masters’ gild, bv the rulers 
of whidh it was governed. It will be obvious that associa¬ 
tions in which the employers dispensed tlie, funds and 
appointed the officers can bear no analogy to modem Trade 
Unions.* Moreover, these " yeoman" organisations or 

funds of the two companies were kept distinct, lyjt frequent donations 
were madd from one to the otiier, and not only from the inferior to the 
superior (iWd. vol. i. pp. 67-9). That the Bachelore' Company was by 
so means confined to journeymen is clear. Sir Leonard Halliday, for 
instance, became a Zeeman in April 15C4 on completing his apprentice* 
ship, and at once set up in business for himself, obtaining a charitable 
loan for the purpose. Yet, although he prospered in business, *‘in 1573 
we find him assessed as in the Bacheloi|' Company." and ho was not 
elected to the superior company until 1594 {ibid. vol. ii, p. 237). And in 
the Ordinance of 1507, " for all those persons that shall be abled by the 
{Softer aad Wardeins to holdc hous or shop open," it is provided that 
the person desiring to set up shop shall not only pay a licence fee, but 
also " for his incomyng to the bachelers' Company and to be broder with 
theym iij* iii** ’’ (Clode, Memorials of the Merchant Taylors' Company, 
p. 399). Nor do the instances of its action imply that bad at heart 
the interest ^f the wage-earners, as distinguished from that of*the em¬ 
ployers. The hostility to foreigners, the desire to secure government 
clothing contracts, and the preference for a limitation of apprentices to 
two for each employer are all consistent with the theory that the BacltelotB' 
Company was, like its superiot, composed of mastem, prob|^)ly less opulent 
than the governing clique, and perhaps occupied in tailoring rather than 
is the business of a clothier or merchant. It is not until 1675 and 1682 
teAt can be traced in the MS. records of the Clothworkem' Company the 
existence of distinctively journeymen's combinations Organisa' 
fsoff M the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, by George Unwin, 1904, 
p. 199), The other instances of identification of Bachelors' Companies " 
or Yeomen" organisation with journeymen's societils arc no more 
omvincing than that of the Merchant Taylors. That the "valets,” 
ser^dng-men, ^or journeymen in many trades po,s.fes8ed some kind of 
**almaboV'' or charitable funds of their own is indeed clear, but that 
this was ever used in trade disputes, or was independent of the masten' 
c&trol. must at present be regarded as highly iosprobable. The strongest 
jfbtance of independence is that of the Oxford cordwaineni {Selections 
ffi# Records of the City of Ox^ri^ by William H. Turner, Oxford^ 
1S80). See^n the whole subject the chapter on " Medisevll Journeymen's 
Oats,** in Sir William Ashley's Surveys: Historic and Economic, 1900; 
hsduitrial Organisation tn the Sixteenth and SeventeentH Cenfkries, by 
IManor George Unwin, 1904; and an article on "The Origin of Trade 
^telottism," by Mr. W. A. S. Hewins. in the Economic Review, April 1895 

W».). 


6 The Origins of Tfdie Unionism 

" Bachelors’ Companies ” do not appear to have lopg ■sur¬ 
vived the sixteenth century. 

The explanation of the tardy growth of stable independ¬ 
ent combination among hired journeymen is, we believe^ to 
be found ii? tlie prospects of economic advani^ement which 
the skilled haVidicraftsman still possessed. We do not wish 
to suggest the existence of any Golden Age in which each 
skilled workman was his own master, and the wagS system 
was unknown. The earliest records of English town history 
imply the preseifce of hired journeymen, who were not 
always contented with their wages. But the apprenticed 
journeyman in the skilled handicrafts belonged, until com¬ 
paratively modern times, to the same social grade as his 
employer, and was indeed usually the son of a master in 
the same or an analogous trade. So long as industry was 
earned on mainly by small masters, each employing but qpe 
or two joume5nncn, the period of any energetic mans service 
as a hired wage-earner cannot normally have exceeded a 
few years, and the industrious apprentice might reasonably 
hope, jf not-always to marry his master’s daughter, at'any 
rate to set up in business for himself. Any incipient organ- 
isatipn would always be losing its oldest and most capable 
members, ac;d would of necessity be confined, like the 
Coventry journeymen’s Gild of St. George, to " the young 
pwple, * or like the ephemefal fraternity of journeymen 
tailors ofa4i5->;7, to "a race at once youthful and un¬ 
stable," * from who'Se inexperienced ranks it would be hard 
to draw a supply of good Trade Union leaders. We are 
therefore able to understand how it is that, whilst industrial 
oppression belongs to all ages, it is not until the changing 
conditions of industry had reduced to an infinitesimal chance 
the journeyman’s prospect of becoming himself a masto, 
that we fimj the passage pf Ephemeral combinations into 
permanent trade societies. This "inference is sujiported by 

I ^ ^ «a 4 tn 7 w of U'arwickshire (1656), p 125 

Cvmpnywfr^df' *’■ of MtfcUntJayloft' 
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thf experience of an analogous cak in thj-Lancashire of 
to-dJy. The " piecers," who assist at the " mules,” are 
•emplpyed ‘and paid by the operative cotton-spinners under 
whom they work. The " big piecer ” is often an adult man, 
quite as ^killed as the spinner himself, from •whom, how¬ 
ever, he receives very inferior wages. But although the 
cotton operatives display a remarkable aptitude for Trade 
Unionism, attempts to form an independent organisation 
among the piecers have invariably failed. The energetic 
and competent piecer is always looking fprward to becoming 
a spinner, interested rather in reducing than in raising 
piecers’ wages. The leaders of any incipient movement 
among the piecers have necessarily fallen away from it on 
becoming themselves employers of the class from which they 
have been promoted. But though the Lancashire piecers 
have always failed to form an independent Trade Union, 
fii%y a*e not without their associations, in the constitution 
of which we may find some hint of the relation between the 
gild of the master craftsmen and the Bachelors' Company 
or*other subordinate association in which journeymen may 
possibly Rave been included. The spinners have, for their 
own purposes, brigaded the piecers into piecers' associations. 
These associations, mejnbership of which is usually cflmpul- 
sory, form a subordinate part of the spinneriTTrade Union, 
the officers of which fix and collect the contributions, draw 
up the rules, dispense the funds, and in ^very way manage 
the affairs, without in the slightest degree consulting the 
piecers themselves. It is not difficult to undejstand that the 
master craftsmen who formed the court of a mediaival gild 
mighty in a similar way, have found it convenient to brigade 
,the journeymen or other inferior members of the trade into a 
.subordinate fraternity, for which theyfixed the quarterly dues, 

,appointed the “wardens " or i' wardens’ substitutes," adminis¬ 
tered the funds, and in every way controiled the affairs, with¬ 
out admitting the journeymen to any voice in tljp projeedings.* • 

■ Compare Fagniez, itudtt sur I'ltidusirit tl It tiatu MuikUlt t 
f*r« (Pari), 1877), p. 133. 
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If further yroof were needed that it was the prp^eot of 
economic advancement that hindered the formation of .pff* 
manent combinations among the hired iourne3dnen oi the 
Middle Ages, we might adduce the fact that certain cla^ 
of skilled manual workers, who had no chance of becoming 
employers, da appear to have succeeded in establishing 
long-lived cbmbinations which had to be put down by law. 
The masons, for instance, had long had their “ yeari/ con- 
gregations and confederacies made in their general chapiters 
assembled,” which were expressly prohibited by. Act of 
Parliament in 1425.* And the tilers of Worcester are 
ordered "by the Corporation in 1467 to " sett no parliament 
amonge them.” • It appears probable, indeed, that the 
masons, wandering over the country from one job to another, 
were united, not in any local gild, but in a trade fraternity 
of national extent. Such an association may, if further re¬ 
searches throw light upon its constitution and working, not 
improbably be foimd to possess some points of resemblance 
to the Friendly Society of Operative Stonemasons of the 
present day,! which was established in 1832. But, unhke 
the opeVativc in the modern building trades, the mason of 
the Middle Ages served, not a master entrepreneur, but the 
custofner hiimelf, who provided the materials, supervised 
the work, ana engaged, at specified daily rates, both the 
ddll^d mechanics and .their labourers or apprentices.’ In 
contrast wijji the^handicraftsmen of the towns, the masons, 
tilers, etc., remained,<from the completion of their apprentice- 
, ship to the enti of their working lives, in one and the same 
economic position, a position which appears to have been 
intermediate between those of the master craftsman and 
the journeyman of the other trades. Like the jobbing 
carpenter of the country village of to-day, they were in* 
depoident producers, each controlling the processes of his 

• t * » 

• 3 Henry VI. c. i: see also 34 EdwanS HI. c. 9. 

> "Ontinnneef of Worcester," Art. Ivii. in Tonlmin Smith’s BufUth 

ends, p. 399. 

• Ompne the analogous instances given by Fagnies, Eluiet sm 

riniliifrit IIU tlasse imtustrigllt i Paris, p. 303 (I^ris, 1877). <. 
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owa (j^t, and dealing directly with the cmstomer. But 
unlike the t3rpica] master craftsman of the handicraft trades, 
they •sold nothing but labour, and thedr own labour only, 
at regulated customary rates, and were unconc?med, there¬ 
fore, with the making of profit, whether upon the purchase 
and sale- of materials or upon the hiring df subordinate 
workers.* The stability of their combinations was accord- 
ingly'not prevented by those influences which, as we have 
suggested, proved fatal in England to the corresponding 
attempts of the hired journeymen of the handicrafts. 

But if the example of the building trades in the Middle 
Ages supports our inference as to the cause of the tardy 
growth of combination among the journeymen in other 
trades, the " yearly congregations and confederacies " of 
the masons might themselves demand our attention as 
ii^tances of early Trade Unionism. Of the constitution, 
functioif or ultimate development of these mediieval asso¬ 
ciations in the building trades we know unfortunately next 
to nothing.® It is remarkable that there is, so far as we are 
awaVe, no trace of their existence in Great Britaij later 
than the filteenth century. During the eighteenth century 
there is, as we shall see, no lack of information as to ^m- 
binations of workmen hi nearly every other (jjcifled trade. 
The employers appear to have been perpetually running to 
Parliament to complain of fhe misdeeds of their workmen. 
But of combinations in the building tradet we have found 
scarcely a trace until the very end ot that century. If, 
therefore, adhering strictly to the letter of c«r definition, 
we accqited the masons' confederacy as a Trade Union, 
we should be compelled to regard the building trades as 
presenting the unique instance of an industry which had 
• 

, i Dr. Brentano has noticed that the great majority of the 

legal regulations of wages in th^Middle* Ages relatt (if not to agriculture) 
to the building trades; and it may be that these were, like m^ern cab> 
fare regulations, intended more for the protection of th^ customer than 
for that of the capitalist. « 

* See Notes on the Organisation of the Mason's Craft is Englandj** 
William Cunningham {British Academy Proceedings). 
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a p«iod of Trade Unionism in the fifteenth century, theii 
^passed for several centuries into a condition in which'jxade 
Unionism was impossible, and finally change,d once inoti 
to a state in which Trade Unions flourished. Our own 
impression ^s however that the " congregations and con- 
fecteucies ’’ o! the masons are more justly to be considered 
the embryonic stage of a gild of master craftsmen than of 
a Trade Union. There appears to us to be a subtlS dis¬ 
tinction between the economic position of workers who 
hire themselves fiut to the individual consumer direct, 
and those who, like the typical Trade Unionist of to-day, 
serve an employer who stands between them and the actual 
consumers, and who hires their labour in order to make 
out of it such a profit as will provide him with his interest 
on capital and “ wagesf of management.” We suggest 
that, with the growing elaboration of domestic architecture, 
the superior craftsmen tended more and more to’’become 
employers, and any organisations of such craftsmen to pass 
insensibly into the ordinary type of masters’ gild.* Under 
such a, system of industry the journeymen would po^ess 
the same prospects of economic advancement that hindered 
the growth of stable combinations in the ordinary handit 
crafts, and iiitthis fact may lie the explanation of the striking 
absence of evidence of any Trade Unionism in the building 
trades right down to the eighteenth century.* Wlien, how- 

* Such a ftiasterlraflsmcn's society we see in the Masons' " Lodge of 
Atchison's Haven," whilh, on Deccrabet 27, 1735, passed the following 
resolution: " 'Die Company of Atchison’s Haven being mett together, 
have found Andrew Kinghorn guilty of a most atrocious crime against 
the whole Trade of Masonry, and he not submitting himself to^the Com¬ 
pany for taking his work so cheap that no man could have his.bread of 
it. Therefore in not submitting himself he has excluded himself from the 
•aid Company; and therefore the Company doth hereby enact that no 
'mao, neither, fellow crafll nor enter’d prentice after this shall work ga 
jeomeyman under the said Andrew IJinghom, under the penalty of being 
cut og as well an he. (akewise if any man shall follow the example oMlK 
•aid Andrew Kfaighom in taking work at eight pounds Scots per rood 
ttie walhkbeingetwenty feet high, and rebates at eighteen pennies Scott 
per foot, that they shall be cut off in the same manner ’’ {Sketch of the In- 
eerporaiioii^AfasiMis, by JamesCruikshank, Glasgow, iS79,pp. 131.13a),. 

* ’nxuold Rogers points out that the Mertdn College b^-towei,,*^ 
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€V*r^ihe capitalist builder or contractor begftn to supersede 
t&e-^aster mason, master plasterer, etc., and this class ol 
*anall- entrepreneurs had again to give place to a hierarchy 
of hired workers, Trade Unions, in the modem sense, began, 
as we* shall see, to arise. “ Just as we found the small 
master in the sixteenth century stniggling to adapt and 
appropriate the traditions of the superseded handicraft 
organisation, so we shall find tlic journeyman at the close 
of the seventeenth century [in some trades and at the clo^ 
of the eighteenth century in others] endeavouring to build 
up a new status out of the ruins of the small master.” ^ 

We have dwelt at some length upon these ephemeral 
associations of wage-earners and on the journeymen frater¬ 
nities of the Middle Ages, because it might plausibly be 
argued that they were in some*scnse the predecessors of 
yic Trade Union. But strangely enough it is not in these 
ihstitufions that the origin of Trade Unionism has usually 
been sought. For the predecessor of the modem Trade 

buiTt in 1448-50 by dirfct employment at wages. The Dew q^uiraagle, 
early in the^.seventeenth century, was pul out to coiitra<-t with a master 
.mason and a master ctirix-iiter-respcc lively, but the college still supplied 
all the material (History of AgrtcuUure and Prices, vol. i. pp. 
m.pp. 720-57; v.pp. 478, 503.620). ^ 

^ Industrial Organisation in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, by 
George Unwin, i()0|, p 201. In this connection may be mentioned thn 
London watermen, who have alv^hys dealt directly w'lth their customers, 
and who possess a tradition of having liccn continuously organised since 
1350. Power to regulate the trade of walerm^ was, in 1555, conferred 
by Act of Parliament upon the then incorporated Thames Watermen and 
Ughtermen's Company, the administration of which aippears to liave 
been, from the first, entirely in the hands of the master lightermen. Hie 
watermon, who had no masters, were compcdled to take out the freedom 
of this Company, and the existing Trade I'nion, the Amalgamated Society 
of Watermen and Lightermen, w'as established in 1872 for the express 
fmrposc of obtaining some representation of working watermen and 
the journeymen lightermen on the Court of the Company. Previous 
Anociationa of working watermenifor trade purposes seem to have been 
in existent in 1789 (a Rolhyhithe Society of iVatcnHen) and in 1799 
(Friendly* Societ)' of Watermen usually plying at the Hermitage Stai^ 
in the parish of St. John, Wapping); and Mayhew dtscribes, in i 85 ®». 
Ipeal turnway societies," regulating the sharing of custom..and a Wafer' 
men's I^otective Society, to resist nondreemen (Lmdon Latcmr and 
t^imdon Poor, 1:831). 
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Union,' men h4ve turned, not to the medieval associations 
of the wage-earners, but to those of their employers—that 
is to say, the Craft Gilds.* The outward resemblance of 
the Trade Union to the Craft Gild had long attracted the 
attention, iJoth of the friends and the enemies of'Trade 
Unionism; but it was the publication in 1870 of Professor 
Brentano’s brilliant study on the “ Origin of Trades Unions ” 
that gave form to the popular idea.* Without in the least 
implying that any connection could be traced between the 
medi®vaJ gild and*the modern Trade Union, Dr. Brentano 
suggested that the one was in so far the successor of the 
other, that both institutions had arisen “ under the breaking 
up of an old system, and among the men suffering from 
this disorganisation, in order that they might maintain 
independence and order.” * And when George Howell 

* Sebanz, however, in Ins /ur Geschtchte der dcutschen 

bdnde (Leipzig, 1877), suggests that the associations of journeymen which 
flourialied in Germany side by side with the Craft Gilds prior to the 
Thirty Years' War (i()i8) were, in fact, virtually Trade Unions. Compare 
SchmoHer's Strdssburger Tuchcr- und Webersunft (Strassburg, 1879). pro¬ 
fessor G.«Des Marez, the Icanicd archivist of Brussels, supplies evidence 
of the persistence of journeymen’s organisations in Belgium, resembling 
those of Germany, down to the beginning of the sixteenth century; and 
of the BSC of 9CW' ones towards the end of the seventeenth century, without 
trace of contiuuifiy (in Le Compagnonnage des thapeUers bruxellois, Brussels, 
1909. Sec Professor Unwin's article m English Historical Review (October 
1910); and compare Les Compagnonnages dcs arts et milters d Dtjon aux 
Mvii* ei xviti^ siicles, by H. House, 1909^and Enquites sur les associations 
professioHnelUi d'arl^sans et otivricrs en Belgique, by E. Vandervelde, 
1891. 

• Dr. Brcntano*s essay was originally prefixed to Toulmin Smith’s 
English Gilds, prblislied by the Early English Text Society in 1870. It 
was republished separately as The History and Development of Gilds and 
the Origin of Trades Unions (135 pp., 1870), and it is to this edition that 
we refer. Dr. Brentano's larger work, Die Arheitergilden der Ctegenwart 
(Leipzig, 2 vols., 1871-72), includes this essay, and also his article in the 
Xof/A British Review for October 1870 on “The Growth of a lYad^ 
Union/* It is only fair to say that in this, the ablest study of English 
Trade Union hish>ry down to that tuC^e, Dr. Brentano lent no support to 
the popular idea*bf any Cctual descent of t^e Trade Unions froQi tim gilds. 
The Cobden Club Essays (1872) contain a good article on Trade Ummu, 
by JoseplV Gostitk, in which it is argued that these associations were, in 
England, unknown before the eighteenth century, and had no connection 
with toe gilds. 

» ftige 102. o ^ 
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pr«fix^ to his history of Trade Unionism a paraphrase 
of Dr. Brentanols account of the gilds, it became commonly 
•accepted that the Trade Union had, in some undefined way, 
reklly originated from tlie Craft Gild.* We are therefore 
under-the. obligation of digressing to examine*the relation 
between the mediaeval gild and tlie moderrf Trade Union. 
If it could be shown that the Trade Unions ^ere, in any 
wayT the descendants of the old gilds, it would clearly be 
the origin of the latter that we should have to trace. 

The, supposed descent in this couatry of the Trade 
Unions from the mediaeval Craft Gilds rests, as far as we 
have been able to di? cower, upwn no evidence whatsoever. 
The historical proof is all the other way. In London, for 
instance, more than one Trade Union has preserved an 
unbroken existence from the eighteenth century. The 
Craft Gilds still exist in the City Companies, and at no 
poTht fh their history do we find tlie slightest evidence of 
the branching off from them of independent journeymen's 
societies. By the eighteenth century the London joumey- 
mdh had in nearly all cases lost whatever -participation 
they may possibly once have possessed in the Companies, 

' The first hundred pagi^s of Oeorge Howell's Conflicts of Caphat and 
Labour (first edition, 1877 : second edition, 1890) arc ariose paraphrase 
of Dr. Brentano's essay, practically the whole of which appeara, often in 
the same words, as Howell's owai. lint already in 1871 Df. Brentano, 
ill his A rbeitergilden dor Gegenwart (vol 1. ch. lii. p. 83), expressly connected 
the Trade Unions, hie Schanz, not with the gilds, Ifat with the Journey¬ 
men Fraternities, which he suggests may have*" awaked under chang^ 
circumstances to new strength and life, and to a new policy.’' We gather 
that Sir William Ashley inclines to this view. " My own impression," 
he sairs^ "is that we shall by and by find that, like the usages 
of the •German journeymen in the eighteenth century that centred 
into Herbergen, the trade clubs of eighteenth century England were 
broken-down survivals from an earlier period, undergoing, with the advent 
g>f the married journeyman and other cause.?, the slow transformation 
from which they emerged in the jyneteenth century as the nuclei of the 
%fMern Trade Union." Sir William Ashley does^ot asgprt that any con¬ 
tinuity oHiiganisation can be^roved. " What is suggested is only that 
the habit of acting together in certain ways, which we ^d to c|uuacteriw 
tile journeymen of the eighteenth century, had been formed in a much 
earlier period " {Surveys: Historic and Economic, by Sir William Ashley, 
» 9 go)- 
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which had fo&the most part already ceased to ha^e any 
connection with the trades of which they bore the n^es.* 
It is sometimes suggested that the London Comjianies have* 
had an exceptional history, and that in towns in whibh 
the gilds underwent a more normal development, they may 
have given rise to the modern trade society. So far as 
Grrat Britafii is concerned we have satisfied ourselves that 
this suggestion rests on no better foundation than the Other. 
Neither in Bristol nor in Preston, neither in Newcastle nor 
in Glasgow, have jve been able to trace the slightest con¬ 
nection between the slowly dying gilds and the upstarting 
Trade Unions. At Sheffield J. M. Ludlow, basing himself 
on an account by Frank Hill, once expressly declared ® 
that direct affiliation could be proved. Diligent inquiry 
into the character and history of the still flourishing Cutlers’ 
Company demonstrates that this exclusively masters’ 
association at no time originated or engendered any* off he 
numerous Trade Unions with which Sheffield abounds. 
There remains the case of Dublin, where some of the older 
unions themselves claim descent from the gilds. Here, 
too, careful search reveals, not only the absence of any 
affiliation or direct descent, but also the impossibility of 
any organic g)nnection between the* exclusively Protestant 
gilds which were not abolished until 1842, and the mainly 
Roman Catholic Trade Unions w*ich attained their greatest 
influence rjany ,vcars before.® We assert, indeed, with 
some confidence, that in no case did any Trade Union in 
the United kingdom arise, either directly or indirectly, 
by descent, from a Craft Gild. 

* So long as the Companies continued to exercise any junudiction 

over their trades, we find them (as in the cases of the London Frame- 
w<»lelinitters and the Dublin Silkweavers) supported by any workmen’* 
combinations that existed. In exceptional instances, such as the London. 
Bmstatakers, teketmakers, and Watgrinen, we find this alliance for the 
exclusion of “ ilitgal m^ " conUnaing into the nineteenth century. aSj' 
^ regards tte Watermen) down to the prdsent time, ' " 

' Sfacunllan'iJilasattne (February 1861), relying on the Social Science 
S*f>ort on Tradt Socitlits and Strikes (i860), p. jai. 

* See Appendix On tke Assumed Connection bettceen the Trade Uniont 

and iheCUds in Dublin .. - i 
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It, is often taken for granted that the Trade Union, 
whatever may have been its origin, represents the same 
^enients, and plays the same part in the industrial system 
of*the nineteenth century, as the Craft Gild did in that of 
the Sh^ddle Ages. A brief analysis of what ^ known of 
the gilds wiU be sufficient to show that thesg organisations 
were even in their purest days essentially diferent, both 
in structure and function, from the modern trade society. 

■ For the purpose of this comparison it will be unnecessary 
for us to discuss the rival theories of historians as to the 
nature and origin of the Craft Gilds. We may agree, 
on the one hand, with Dr. Brcntano * in maintaining that 
the free craftsmen associated in order to stop the deteri¬ 
oration of their condition and encroachments on their 
earnings, and to protect themselves against " the abuse 
of power on the part of the lords of the town, who tried 
tewcdiipe the free to the dependence of the unfree." On 
the other hand, we may believe with Dr. Cunningham “ 
that the Craft Gilds were " called into being, not out of 
antagonism to existing authorities, but as new institutions, 
to which special parts of their own duties were ddegated 
by the burgh officers or the local Gild Merchant,” as a 
kind of “ police systeny” in fact, by which the community 
controlled the local industries in the interesf of the con¬ 
sumer. Or again, we may jccept the middle view advanced 
by Sir William Ashley,^ that the gilds were self-governing 
bodies of craftsmen, initiating their o\jn frade fegulations, 
the magistrates or town council having a real, if some¬ 
what vague, authority to sanction or veto these ordinances 
for th^'good of the citizens. Each of these three views is 
■ supported by numerous instances, and to determine which 
theory represents the rule and which, the exception would 
involve,a statistical knowledge of Craft Gilds for which 

^ GUds^nd Trade Unions 

, * Hisiwy of Industry and Commerce, vot. i. p/310. Dr. in bis 

Merchant, apparently takes a siniilar view. 

* See his Iniroduetion to Economic History and Theory, vol. i. (1891); 

. inL u. : see also bis Surveys: Historic and Economic (1900), 
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the material has not yet been collected. It will be ■evident 
that, if Dr. Cunningham’s theory of the Craft Gildf is* the 
correct one, there can be no essential resemblance between 
these semi-municipal bodies and the Trade Unions of-to¬ 
day. Dr. 3 rentano, however, produces ample evidence 
that, in som% cases at any rate, the gilds acted, not with 
any view to the protection of the consumer, but, like the 
Trade Unions, for the furtherance of the interests, of. their 
own members—that is, of one class of producers. Accepting 
for the moment the view that the Craft Gild, like the Trade 
Union, or the Employers’ Association, belonged to the 
genus of " associations of producers,” let us examine briefly 
how far the gild was similar to modem combinations of 
wage-earners. 

Now, the central figip'c of the gild organisation, in all 
instances, and at all periods of its development, was the 
master craftsman, owning the instruments of produetidn, 
and selling the product. Opinions may differ as to the 
position of the journeymen in the gild or to the extent of 
the prevaleitce of subordinate or semi-servile labour outside 
it. Different views may be entertained as to 'the reality 
of that regard for the interests of the consumer which forms 
the Ostensible object of many gild ordinances. But through¬ 
out the whole range of gild history the master craftsman, 
controlling the processes and .selling the products of the 
labour of his little indu.strial group, was the practical ad- 
ministratof of, and t}}e dominant influence in, the gild system.* 
In short, the^ typical gild member was not wholly, or even 
chiefly, a manual worker. From the first he supplied not 
only whatever capital was needed in his industry, but also 
that knowledge of the markets for both raw material and 

t 

* Dr. Brentano himself makes this clear. " We must not forget that 
these gilds were not unions of lalx^urlrs in the present sense of the word^ 
but of persons who, with the help of some stock, carried 0SG.1heir craft 
on their ac^unt. The gild contests were,-consequently, not cont^ts 
for acquifing poiidcal equality for labour and property, but for the re- 
cognitioii of political equality of trade stock and real property in the 
towns *' ifiUdi and Tradt Umons, p. 73). 
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prpdutt, and that direction and control which are the special 
func^ons of the entrepreneur. The economic functions 
•and. politfcal authority of the gild rested, not upon its 
assumed inclusion of practically the whole body of manual 
workers, hut upon the presence within it of the teal directors 
of industry of the time. In the modern Tfade Union, on 
the contrary, we find, not an as.sociation of Entrepreneurs, 
themselves controlling the processes of their industry, and 
selling its products, but a combination of hired wage-workers, 
serving, under the direction of industrial captains who afe 
outside the organisation. The separation into distinct 
social classes of the capitalist and the brainworker on the 
one hand, and the manual workers on the other—the sub¬ 
stitution, in fact, of a horizontal for a vertical cleavage of 
society—vitiates any treatment «f the Trade Union as the 
analogue of the Craft Gild. 

**t)n«the other hand, to regard the typical Craft Gild as 
the predecessor of the modern Kmployers’ Association or 
capitalist syndicate would, in our opinion, be as great a 
mistake as to believe, with George Howell, that it was the 
" early prototype ” of the Trade Union. Dr. &entano 
himself laid stress on the fact, afterwards brought into 
special prominence by Dr. Cunningham, tj^if the Craft 
Gild was looked upon as the representative of the interests, 
not of any one class alone, but of the three distinct and 
somewhat antagonistic elements of modern gociety, the 
capitalist entrepreneur, the manual worker, and the con¬ 
sumer at large. We do not need to discuss #the soundness 
of the medi®val lack of faith in unfettered competition as 
a gua»antee of the genuineness and good quality of wares. 
Jlor are we concerned with their assumption of the identity 
fit interest between all classes of the edmmunity. It seemed 
^matter of coimse to the statesman, no less than to the 
public, iithat the leading master craffemen'of the town 
should be entrusted with the power and the duty fit seeing ‘ 
that neither themselves nor their competitors were per¬ 
mitted to lower the standard of production. “The 
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Ftmd^ental Ground,” says the petition of the Carffentes' 
(knnpany in i68i, “of Incorporating Handicraft frades 
and Manual Occupations into distinct Companies was t<f 
the end that all Persons using such Trades should be brou^t 
into one Untform Government and Corrected and-Regulated 
by Expert and Skilful Governors, under certain Rules and 
Ordinances ‘appointed to that purpose.” * The leading 
men of the gild became, in effect, officers of the mflnici- 
pality, charged with the protection of the public from 
adulteration and iraud. When, therefore, we remember 
that the Craft Gild was assumed to represent, not only 
all the grades of producers in a particular industry, but also 
the consumers of the product, and the community at large, 
the impossibility of finding, in modern society, any single 
inheritor of its multifarious functions will become apparent. 
The powers and duties of the media;val gild have, in fact, 
been broken up and dispersed. The friendly sociftylind 

* Jupp's Hilary of the Carpenters' Company, p. 313, second e<lition, 
1848. In certain cases we see the workmen seeking incorporiition as a 
gild or conipanjr, in order that they might themselves lawfully regi|tate 
their trades. Thus, in 1070 the wage^earning woodsawyera of the City 
of London, who were employed by the members of the Carpenters’. Joiners’ 
and Shipwrights’ Companies, formally applied to the Corporation to be 
made ^Company. Their employers strongly objected, alleging that they 
had already by^ombination raised their wKgcs during the past quarter 
of a century from 5s. to nearly los, per load ; that they were only day 
labourers who worked on material provided by their employers, and 
mnsequently not entitled to rank as fiiastcrs; and that if their com- 
, (Ration were rt!cogH||scd by incorporation they would be able to bring 
the whole bufiding trade to a standstill, as experience had already de¬ 
monstrated even without incorporation. Moreover, their main object, it 
ikas alleged, was^o exclude from employment " all that sort of labourers 
who daily resort to the City of London and parts adjacent, and by that 
meMs kMp the wages and prices of these sorts of labourers at an equal 
and indifferent rate: and then success would be an evil precedent, all 
other labourers, the masons, bricklayers, plasterers, etc., having the same 
re^n to allege for incormiration ” {Ibid. p. 307). The London coai: 

in 1699 unsuccessfully petitioned the House of Commons that d 
Bul ought be passed to cstabli^ them as " a Fellowship in such mvecatv 
OMtjud rules ac shall ^ thought*meet ” {House of Commons Jounu^ 

^ vA xm. p. 69). Professor Unwin suggests fiiat it was “ by its fculure along* 
traottionak lines " that “the wage-earning class was driven into 
MNet combinations, from the obscurity of which tlie Tradb Unkm 
^ 80t emer|e tiU the 19th century" {IndHsiruU Orgamsation in (k0 x^fk 
■ mtm tph CttHurus^ 1904). i. f 
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JBte»Trade Union, the capitalist syndicate^nd the employers' 
associltion, the factory inspector and the Poor Law relieving 
ftfficer, the' School Attendance officer, and the municipal 
officers who look after adulteration and inspect our weights 
and measures—all these persons and institutions might, 
with equal justice, be put forward as the suecessors of the 
Craft Gild.i 

A 3 though there is an essential difference in the com¬ 
position of the two organisations, the popular theory of 
their resemblance is easily accounted fot First, there are 
the picturesque likenesses which Dr. Brentano discovered 
—^the regulations for admission, the box with' its three 
locks, the common meal, the titles of the officers, and so 
forth. But these are to be found in all kinds of associa¬ 
tion in England. The Trade Union organisations share 
them with the local friendly societies, or sick clubs, which 
haw Aisted all over England for the last two centuries. 
Whether these features were originally derived from the 
Craft Gilds or not, it is practically certain that the early 
Tride Unions took them, in the vast majonty of cases, 
not from the traditions of any fifteenth-century dtganisa- 
tion, but from the existing little friendly societies around 
them. In some cases* the parentage of th^e-fornlfe and 
ceremonies might be ascribed witli as much justice to the 
mystic rites of the Freemasons as to the ordinances of the 
Craft Gilds. The fantastic ritual peculiar to the Trade 
Unionism of 1829-34, which we shall* describe in a subse¬ 
quent chapter, was, as we shall see, taken Jrom the cere- 
monie| of the Friendly Society of Oddfellows. But we 
are informed that it bears traces of being an illiterate 
jcopy of a masonic ritual. In our own times the " Free 

• * “ The Trade Union of to-day is often IJxiken of an the lineal de- 

^teodant of the ancient Craft C^ils. There is, however, no direct or 
indirect connection between the awnent and raodeq} forms of trade 
combinatfon. Beyond the fatt iliat they each nad for their objects the 
establishment of certain trade regulations, and the ^ovision of certain* 
aimUar benefits, they had nothing in common." " Irade Unions as a 
Utam of Improving the Conditions of Labour." by John Burnett; pub> 
IiitMd in Thf Claims of Labow (Edinburgh, i 880 )* 
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Colliers of Sajtlanll," an early attempt at a national miBers’ 
union, were organised into " Lodges ” under a “^Grand 
Master," with much of the terminology and wme .of thi 
characteristic forms of Freemasonry. No one would, 
however, assert any essential resemblance between the 
village sick olub and the trade society, still less between 
Freemason^’ and Trade Unionism. Tlie only common 
feature between all these is the spirit of association, cldthing 
itself in more or less similar picturesque forms. 

• But other res«anblances between the gild and the union 
brought out by Dr. Brentano are more to the point. The 
fundamental purpose of the Trade Union is the protection 
of the Standard of Life—that is to say, the organised 
resistance to any innovation likely to tend to the degrada¬ 
tion of the wage-earners as a class. That some social 
organisation for the protection of the Standard of Life 
was necessary was a leading principle of the Craft ffild, 
as it was, in fact, of the whole mediaeval order. " Our 
forefathers,” wrote the Emperor Sigismund in 1434, " have 
not been fopls. The crafts have been devised for this 
purposS: that everybody by them should earn his daily 
bread, and nobody shall interfere with the craft of another. 
By tlRs the world gets rid of its misery, and every one may 
find his livelihood.” ‘ But in tliis respect the Trade Union 
does not so much resemble the Craft Gild, as reassert what 
was once die accepted principle of mediaeval society, of 
which the g^Id policy' was only one manifestation. We do 
not wish, in qpr historical survey of the Trade Union Move¬ 
ment, to enter into the far-reaching controversy as^to the 
political validity either of the mediaeval theory of the com- 


*' To attempt to find ^ immediate connection between the Gild and 
the Trade Union is like attempting to derive the English House of Common^ 
from the Saxon }Vitam^emut. In* the one case as in the other the two 
tiutitutions were separated by centuries of development, and the earlier 
one was t^d before the later one was bom " (industrial Organisation 
Me rdi* and lyih Ctnturies, by Professor George Unwin, 1904, p. 8). 

' Goldasti’s Conslitutionss ImpsriaUs, tom. iv. p. 189, quoM by 
1 ^. Brentano, p. 60. 
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puleory*maintenance of the Standard of life, or of such 
analogous modem expedients as Collective Bargaining on 
•the one hand, or Factory Legislation on the other. Nor 
do' we wish to imply that the mediaeval theory was at any 
time se effectively and so sincerely carried out* as really to 
secure to every manual worker a comfortable maintenance. 
We are concerned only with the historical facf that, as we 
shah* see, the artisans of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries sought to perpetuate those legal or customary 
regulations of their trade which, as they believed, protected 
their own interests. When these regulations fell into disuse 
the workers combined to secure their enforcement. When 
legal redress was denied, the operatives, in many instances, 
took the matter into their own hands, and endeavoured to 
maintain, by Trade Union regulations, what had once been 
pr^ribed by law. In this respect, and practically in this re- 
sp^ dWy, do we find any trace of the gild in the Trade Union. 

Let us now turn from the hypothetical origin of Trade 
Unionism to the recorded facts. We have failed to discover 
in the manuscript records of companies or municipal cor¬ 
porations,* in the innumerable trade pamphlets ancf broad¬ 
sheets of the time, or in the Journals of the House of 
Commons, any evidence of the existence, priojto the*latter 
half of the seventeenth century,’ or indeed much before 

* A pamphlet of 1669 contafcs what appears at first sight to be a 
mention of Trade UnionUm. " The general conspiracy amongst artificer* 
and labourers is so apparent that within tliese twenty-five ;^ars the wages 
of joiners, bricklayers, carpenters, etc., arc increased, I mean within 40 
miles of London {against all reason and good governme^), from eighteen 
and twenty pence a day, to 2/6 and 3/*’> mere labourci* from 10 
and 12 i»ence a day unto 16 and 20 pence, and this not since the dreadful 
fire of Cxindon only, but some time before. A journeyman shoemaker 
has now in London (and proportionately in the count^) 14 pence for 
taaking that pair of shoes, which within these 12 years he made for 10 
pence. . . . Nor has the increase of wages aAongst ns been occ^oned 
by quickness of trade and want ofpbands (as some do suppose) which are 
Sleed justifiable reasons, but throtfgh an exiting humour and evil 
dispositidfi in our people (UkS our Gravesend watermen, who by some 
temporary and mean pretences of the late Dutch war, ihave i^ised their 
feny double to what it was, and finding the sweet thereof, keep it up 
stUl). that so they may live the bett^ above their station, and work *0 
mveh the ^ewer days by how much the more they exact in their wage* 
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tiip v«y clos* of that century, of continuous associations 
wage-earners for maintaining or improving the conSitions 
of their working lives. And when we remember that durinf 
the latter decade.s of the seventeenth century the employers 
of labour, 5nd especially the industrial " compaiues ” or 
corporations, ftiemorialised the House of Commons on every 
conceivable‘grievance which affected their particular trade, 
the absence of all complaints of workmen’s combindtions 
suggests to us that few, if any, such combinations existed.^ 
We do, however, discover in tire latter half of the seventeenth 
century various traces of sporadic combinations and associa¬ 
tions, some of which appear to have maintained in obscurity 
a continuous existence. In the early years of the eighteenth 
century we find isolated complaints of combinations “ lately 
entered into " by the skilfed workers in certain trades. As 
the century progresses wc watch the gradual multiplication 
of these complaints, met by counter-accusations pftsenfed 
by organised bodies of workmen. From the middle of the 
century the Journals of the House of Commons abound in 
petitions and counter-petitions revealing the existence of 
journeymen’s associations in most of the skilled trades. 
And finally, we may infer the wide extension of the move¬ 
ment from' tjje steady multiplication of the Acts against 
combinations in particular industries, and their culmination 
in the comprehensive statute o< 1799 forbidding all com- 
“ binations viihatsofver. 

If we examine the evidence of the rise of combinations 
m particular *tradcs, we see the Trade Union springing, 


(UiiiO' Six Per Ceat, Examined, by Thomas Manley, London, 1669). 

I But we cannot infer from this unique and ambiguous passage ^ything 
, nsofe than the po.<tsibility of ephemeral combinations. It is significant 
But Defoe, with all his dqt,tilcd description of English industry in 1724*, 
tfo** nqbmention any combinations of workmen. » 

. » [“"’Ph'rt dated i68«, entitled The Trade of Englm^ 

i‘>. BWutwd, it is stated thah *' we cannbt make our English cloth ho cheap as 
they do in other countries, liecause of the strange idleness amf^tubbom-* 
aesa of Olgr poor,a' who insist on excessive wages. But the author attri¬ 
bute^ this state of things, not to the existence of combinations, of which 
he seems never to have heard, bub to the Poor Law and the prevsdence 
of almsgiving. . 
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■llfii any particular institution, but from every oppor- 
-trniity for the meeting together of wage-earners of the 
^ame occupation. Adam Smith remarked that “ people of 
the same trade seldom meet together, even for merriment 
and diversion, but the conversation ends in S conspiracy 
against the public, or in some contrivance tc^aise prices;” * 
And there is actual evidence of the rise of one^f the oldest 
of tlie'existing Trade Unions out of a gathering of the 
jomiie)rmen “ to take a social pint of porter together.” ’ 
More often it is a tumultuous strike, out of which groWs 
a permanent organisation. Klsewhere, as we shall see, 
the workers meet to petition the Piouse of Commons, and 
reassemble from time to time to carry on their agitation 
for the enactment of some new regulation, or the enforce¬ 
ment of an existing law. In other instances we shall find 
yie journeymen of a particular trade frequenting certain 
puPlic^ouses, at which they hear of situations vacant, and 
the “ house of call ” becomes thus the nucleus of an organisa¬ 
tion. Or we watch the journeymen in a particular trade 
declaringjthat “ it has been an ancient custom in the kingdom 
of Great Britain for divers Artists to meet togetlier and 

■ Wealth of Nations, bl» i rli. x p. 59 of McCulloch's-edititM,. iSSj. 
In an operative’s description, dated iSop. of the gathermgs of the PaUl^ 
weavers, we sec the Trade Cnion in the making. " The Paisley operativea 
are of a free, communicative diSiiosition. They arc fond to infornt’one 
another in anything rcs|K’cting traiie, and in order to receive information 
in a collective capacity they have, for a long courwAif yeafc, associated in 
a friendly manner in societies di'iioniinatcd Aubs. . . , When met the , 
first hour is devoted to reading the daily newspapers o^ aloud. ... At 
i nine o'clock the chairman calls silence: then the report of trade is heard. 
The chairman reports first what he knows or what he has heard of such 
a manufacturing house or houses, as wishing <o engage operatives for 
such fabric or fabrics; bkewfee the price, the number of the yarn, etc. , 
•tben each reports as he is seated ; so in thercriod of an hour not bnly 
•the state of the trade is known, but any diflErencc that has taken place 
^between manufacturers and opugatives " (d» Answer to Mr. Carlile s 
^^tekes of Paisley, by WilUam Tayli*. Paisley, |8o9. pg. 15-17). 

* • SeAiinning’s account tif the origin of the Consolidated Society pr#; 

jBookbinders in 1779-80, in the .Social Science Assoqation'j Kepai ails- 
Trade Societies, i860, p. 93 ; also Workers on their Industries, edited by 
y. W. Gidton, 1895; Women •» the Printing Trades, edited by jf. iC 
»llacI>onaW, 1904, p. 30'. 
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unite themselves in societies to promote Amity arid true 
Christian Charity,” and establishing a sick and Mineral 
dub, which invariably proceeds to discuss the rates of 
wages offered by the employers, and insensibly passes iiito 
a Trade Union with friendly benefits.* And if- the trade 
is one in whicti the joume}mien frequently travel in search 
of work, we^iote the slow elaboration of systematic arrange¬ 
ments for the relief of these "tramps" by their*fellow- 
workers in each town through which they pass, and the 

’ Articles of AgreeAienl made and confirmed by a Society of Taylors, 
begun March 25. 1760 (London, 1812). In 1790 Francis Place joined the 
Breeches M.ikers' H<-nefit Society " for the support of the members when 
sick and their burial when dead "—its real object being to support the 
members "in a strike for wages " {Life of Francis Place, by Professor 
Graham Wallas, new edition. 1918). Local friendly societies giving sick 
pay and providing for funeral expenses had sprung up all over England 
during the eighteenth century, 'rewards its close tlicir number seems to 
have rapidly increased until, in some parts at any rate, every village 
ale-house became a centre for one or more of these humble and sf onffine- 
ous organisations. The rules of upwards of a hundred of these societies, 
dating between ly.io and 1820, and all centred round Newcastle-on-Tynei 
are preserved in the British Museum. At Nottingham, in 1794, fifty-six 
of these clubs joined in the annual procession {Nottingham Journal, 
June 14, 1794.'-/ So long as they were composed indiscriminately of men 
of all trades, it is probable that no distinctively Trade Union action could 
arise from their meetings. But in some cases, for various reasons, such 
as high contributions, migratory habits, or the danger of the calling, the 
sick and burial ^lub was confined to men «*f a particular trade. This 
kind of friendly ^iety frequently became a Trade Union. Some societies 

this type can trace their existence for nearly a century and a half. 
Thd Glasgow coopers, for instance, have had a local trade friendly society] 
Mn&ed to journeymen coopers, ever since 1752. The London Sailmakets 
Bunal Societjrdates Irorn 1740. The Newcastle shoemakers established 
* Mmi^ society as early^s 1719 (Observations upon the Report from the 
Souct Committee of the House of Commons on the laws respecting Friendly 
Socuties, by the Rev. J. T. Becher, Prebendary of Southwell, 1826). On 
the occurrence of any dispute with the employers their funds,*as this 
^tomiwrary observer in another pamphlet deplores, "have also too 
frequently been converted into engines of abuse by paying weekly sums 
to uitiaans out of work, ani^have thereby encouraged combinations among' 
jTOkmen not less injurious to the misguided members than to the Public* 
Weal (Observations on the Rise and progress of Friendly Societus, 1824., 
p. 55). ^ilar viendlj^ societies dtaong workmen of particular trades 
appear to have existed in the Netherlands in Rie seventeenth and ^hteentb 
*Ceatnrie^ Vhwe they perhaps bridged the gap between the mediaeval 
fraternities and the modem Trade Unions (see review in the English ffis~ 
^r^ Review. October 1918, of P. J. Blok'sGeschiedeneseinerHollandischen 
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iae^table passage of this far-extending tramping sodetv 
into aWional Trade Union.* 

• All thesfe, however, are but opportunities for the meeting 
of 'joume)Tnen of the same trade. Tliey do not explain 
the establishment of continuous organisations df the wage- 
earners in the seventeenth and eighteenth Ather than in 
the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries. The essential cause 
of the growth of durable associations of wage-earners must 
lie in something peculiar to the later centuries. This 
fundamental condition of Trade Unionism we discover irf 
the economic revolution through wliich certain industries 
were passing. In all cases in which Trade Unions arose, 


^ Schanz {Gesellenverhdndc, p. 25) follows Brentano (p. 94) in attribute 
iag the formation of journeymen’s fraternilies in the Middle Ages mainly 
to a desire to provide for the wandoriHg rraftsmen. The connectioa 
between the " Herbergeii " f»r " Schenkon," designed to find lodging and 
eo^>|gyii^nt, with the journeymen's associations was certainly close. 
(See Dr. ] 7 runo Schocnlank's article in 18g quoted in Sir William AshUiy's 
Surveys: Historic and Economic, 1900.) It may be suggested that the 
contrast between the absence or scanty existence of such fraternities in 
England and their spread m Germany is, perhaps, to be ascribed in some 
meaihre to the fact that English journeymen seem never to have adopted 
the German tustom of " Wanderjahre," or regular habit of speifding, on 
completing their apprenticeship, a few years in travelling about the 
country to complete their training. \Vhen the local privileges of ^e old 
gilds had fallen somewhat int# abeyance, the restrictions ^ the successive 
Settlement Acts must in England, to some extent, have cheexed the mobility 
of labour. But, from the beginning of the eighteenth century at any 
rate, we find it customary for jodrneymen of certain trader- it is to be 
noticed that these are relatively new trade.s in England—^to “tramp" 
from town to tow'n in search of work, and the desenption,Subsequently 
quoted, of the organisations of the wool-comber^ and worsted weavers in 
1741, shows that the relief of these travelling journeymen was a prominent 
object of the early unions. The halters in the middle of the eighteenth 
century a regular arrangement for such relief. The compemtors at 
the very* beginning of the nineteenth century bad already covered the 
country with a network of lrx;al clubs, the chief function of which appears 
t» have been the facilitation of this wandering in search of work. And 
tfrte calico-printers had a systematic way of issuing a ticket which entitled 
tfre tramp to collect from each jourfeyman, in any “ print-field " that he 
^Atfted, at first a voluntary contributien, and lat^rly a £xed relief of a 
halfpenny head in Englafid, and a penny per head in Scotland 
^inuies of evidence taken before the Committee to whom the petition of the 
Mveral journeymen Calico printers and others working in that trade, Uc,, 
W referred, July 4, 1804, and the Report from that Committee. July 17, 
itfiol). 
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the great bulk of the workers had ceased to be independent 
producers, themselves controlling the pibcesses, and owning 
the materials and the product of thdr labour, and hdd 
passed into the condition of lifelong wage-earners, possessing 
ndther the instruments of production nor the-commodity 
in its finished state. " From the moment that to establish 
a given business more capital is required than a journeyman 
can easily accumulate within a few years, gild masteiShip— 
the mastership of the masterpiece—becomes little more 
’than a name. . <. . Skill alone is valueless, and is soon 
compelled to hire itself out to capital. . . . Now begins the 
opposition of interest between employers and employed, 
now the latter begin to group themselves together; now 
rises the trade society.” ‘ Or, to express this Industrial 
Revolution in more abstract terms, we may say, in the 
words of Dr. Ingram, that " the whole modem organisation 
of labour in its advanced forms rests on a fundameiitETfact 
which has spontaneously and increasingly developed itself— 
namely, the definite separation between the functions of 
the capitalist and the workman, or, in other words, bettveen 
the direction of industrial operations and their execution 
in detail.” “ 

A is Of^en assumed that the •divorce of. the manual 
worker from the ownership of the means of production 
resulted from the introduction of machinery, the use of 
power, an^ the factory system. Had this been the case we 
should not, upon tiur hypothesis, have expected to find 
Trade Unions at an earlier date than factories, or in in¬ 
dustries untransformed by machinery. The fact that the 
earliest durable combinations of wage-earners in England 
precede the factory system by a whole century, and occur 
in trades carried on Exclusively by hand labour, reminds iss 
that the creation of a class^ of lifelong wage-servants came 
about in more than one way. ■ • 

t *• 

* Jf. M. Ludlow, in article in MaemtUan's Afagatins^ February 1861. 
fVtfrA and ik* H* orkman, by Dr. J. K. Ingram (Address to the Tiades 
uiUQB Congress at Dublin, 1880}. . < 
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Wj may note, to begin vritb, tbe very o\4 institution oi 
the printer’ “ chapel,” with its “ father ” and ** clerk,” 

Wonnal .association among the compositors of a par¬ 
ticular establishment for the discussion and regulation, not 
only of their own workshop conditions, but adso of their 
relations with the employer, who must, in e*ly days, have 
been a man of superior education, with an oStlook much 
wider than that of his journeymen. 

The " chapel" may possibly be nearly as old as the 
introduction of printing into this coimtry.' We have no 
evidence as to the date at wliich the " chapels ” of different 
printing offices entered into communication with each other 
in London, so as to form a Trade Union. But already in 
1666 we have The Case and Proposals of the Free Journeymen 
Printers in and about London, in which they complain of the 
ipultiplication of apprentices and the prevalence of ” turn¬ 
overs *—grievances which vexed every compositors’ Trade 
Union throughout the nineteenth century.- Whether the 
" Free Journeymen Printers ” managed to continue in 
ejQStence.as a Trade Union is uncertain. W!c have found 
no actual evidence of any other combination amohg com- 

^ Beujamin Franklm mentK^ns Oie " and it.s rcgulMions ia 

1725. A copy, dated 1734*0! the liules and Orders to^ thserv^ by the 
Members of this Chapel: by Compostlors, by Pressmen, by Both, is pre« 
served in the Place ^^SS. 27709—8H. 

■ This petition (in the liritisft Museum) is ]>riiite<l in Brenlano’s Gilds 
and Trade Umons, p. 97. Benjamin Franklin, who worked in London 
printing offices in 1725, makes no mention Trade IlnionLsm. The 
Stationers' Company continued, so far fis the City of London was con¬ 
cerned, to regulate apprenticeship; and we see it. in 4775, taking steps 
to prevent employers having an undue number. Kegulalions agreed to 
by the^lmploycrs and the ^omposito1^, as to tbe rates of pay ff)r different 
kinds of work, can be traced back to 1785, at least. A copy of the rules 
*of *' The Pha*njx, or Society of Compositors " meeting at " The Hole in 
the Wall" tavern, Fleet Street, shows that ^s organisation was " in- 
*8tituted March 12th, 1792." In 1798 five members of the " Pressmen's 
•Sriesdly Society were indicted fbr conspiracy in meeting for the purpose 
of r^trigfing the number oLapprenVees (theyssoughtsto limit them to 
three for seven press^). i^though the secretary to the " Society of 
Master Printers" had requested these men to attensl tbe meeting, in* 
order to get settle the pending dispute, they were convicted and sen¬ 
tenced to two years' mipruioninent {Conflicts of Capital and Labour, by 
C^ree Howell, 1890, p. 92). 
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positots than- the " chapel ” earlier than the eigl^^effith 


. centmy. • , 

. One of the earliest proven cases of continuous as^a- 
tion among joume3Tnen is that of the hatters (or feltmakers), 
whose combination—now the Joumejnnen Hatters* Trade 
Union of Gredt Britain and Ireland—may perhaps claim to 
trace its aiitestry from 1667, the very year in which the 
Feltmakers’ Company, consisting of their employers, dbtained 
a charter from Charles II. Within a few months the jour¬ 
neymen in the various London workshops—each of which 
had apparently a workshop organisation somewhat resem¬ 
bling the printers’ " chapel ”—had combined to present a 
petition to the Court of Aldermen against the Master, 
Wardens and Assistants of the Company. The Court of 
Aldermen decided that, in order “ that the journeymen 
may not by combination or otherwise excessively at ^ejr 
pleasure ratee their wages,” a piecework list is to be annually 
settled and presented for enactment by the Court of Aider- 
men. The journeymen seem to have co-operated with the 
employers in presenting this list, and in prev^ting Ihe 
employment of non-freemen. The rates fixed did not, how¬ 
ever, always satisfy the joume5Tnen, especially when the 
employers Weife successful in getting*them lowered ; and in 
1696 we i;ead of a deputation appearing before the Court to 
declare that they had resolved’among themselves not to 
accept any less wages than they had formerly received, and 
to ask for a revision*!)! the order. They had, according to 
the masters’ statement, not confined themselves to peaceful 
resolutions, but had made an example of a journeyman 
who had remained at work at the reduced rates. ” They 
Stirred up the apprentices to seize upon him as he was* 
working, to tie him id a wheelbarrow, and in a tumuituous’ 
and riotous manner to drive ,hiin through all the considei** 
, iWe places in London and Southwark.” It was'ralleg^ 
*'that thetmentwere organised in "clubs,” which “raised 
.. hevwal sums of money for the abetting and supporting such 
of them who should desert their masters' service.” In 16^ 
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^employers introduced the " character note " or " leaving 
certifi&te,” the Company enacting that no master shouM 
*mpipy a journeyman who did not bring with him a certifi¬ 
cate from his previous employer. Successive prosecutions 
of jourpeymen took place for refusing to work at the lawful 
rates, but the workmen seem to have had good legal advice, 
and to have defended themselves with skill. On toe occasion 
they •pleaded guilty, and promised amendment and the 
abandonment of their combination, whereupon the prosecu¬ 
tion was withdrawn. On another occasion they got the 
case removed by writ of certiorari from the Lord Mayor’s 
session to the Assizes, where Lord Cliief Justice Holt re¬ 
ferred the dispute to arbitration. The award of June 1699 
was a virtual victory for the journeymen, after a three 
years’ struggle, as it gave them ap increase of rates, with a 
stoppage of all legal proceedings.‘ That the London Trade 
Ch^-of the journeymen hatters, or at any rate their several 
workshop organisations, maintained a continuous existence 
we need not doubt; though we do not hear of tliem again 
until 1771, when they seem to have established a national 
federation "of the local trade clubs existing in more than a 
dozen provincial towns with those of Southwark and the 
West End of London, vgry largely for the purpose of Main¬ 
taining and enforcing the statutory limitation of apprentices. 
In 1775 this federation app^irs to have been str6ng enough, 
not only to obtain increased rates of wages, but also the 
exclusive employment of " clubmen.” * There were " con¬ 
gresses ” of the hatters in 1772, 1775, and J777, held in 
London for the adoption of ” byelaws ” for the whole trade; 
but wei*believe that these " congresses ” were attended by 
delegates from the workshops in and near London only. 

* * For this interesting case we ar^ndebted to Professor George Unwin's 
ittiarches in the records of the I^ltpiakers' Company^whose "Court 
Book " contains the record. See Industrial OrgaiiisaHon in fk$ i6th and 
tyik CtfUuries, by George Unwin, 1904; *' A Seventeentii'Century Trade 
Vidon/* by the same, in Economic Journal, 1910, pp^ I the 

chapter "Mediaeval Jounieyznen'8Clubs"in Sir William Ashley's 
iJElia^ric and Economic, 1900. 
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It is dear that similar organisations existed in the other tqjims 
in which the trade was carried on. The members whb were 
unemployed “ tramped ” from town to town, and regi^ 
tions for their relief were framed. A weekly contribution 
of 2d. appears to have been paid by each member. The 
employers sudfcessfully petitioned Parliament in 1777 for a 
repeal of tlfe old limitation of apprentices and a renewed 
prohibition of combination,* • '■ 

More definite evidence is afforded by the development of 
the tailoring trade. In tailoring for rich customers the master 
craftsmen appear at the very beginning of the eighteenth 
century to have been recruited from the comparatively 
anal! number of joume5nnen who acquired the specially 
skilled part of the business—namely, the cutting-out.* 
“ The tailor,” says an eighteenth-century manual for the 
young tradesman, " ought to have a quick eye to steal the 
cut of a sleeve, the pattern of a flap, or the shape of a'^o6d 
trimming at a glance, ... in the pas.sing of a chariot, or 
in the space between the door and a coach.” There grew 
up accordingly a class of mere sewers, “ not one in ten ” 
Imowing " how to cut out a pair of breechesthey are 
employed only to sew the seam, to cast the buttonholes, 
and ^repar^.thc work for the finisher. . . . Generally as 
poor as rats, the House of Call runs away with all their 
earnings, and keeps them constantly in debt and want.” * 

* House Cotnifion^ouraals, vol. xxxvi,; 8 E]iz. c. ii; i James I, 
c. 14 : and 17 George In. c.35; Place MSS. 27799—68; Committee on 
Artisans and Mvhinery, 1824 ; Industrial Democracy, p. II ; " A Seven¬ 
teenth Century Trade Union," by Professor George Unwin, in Economic 
Journal, 1910, pp. 394-403 ; Confiicls of Capital and Labour, by G, Howell, 
(890, p. 83. The organisation evidently continued in* existences at least 
in its iocal form; but the existing national " Journeymen Hatters’ Trade 
Union of Great Britain aijd Ireland" claims to date only from 1798. In 
1806 the Macclesfield hatters were indicted for conspiracy in striking 
for higher wages, and sentenced (o twelve months' imprisonment. 
Farticttlars of this orgarisation will be found in The Trial of W, DaoenfbH 
. . . Hattars of Macclesfield for a ConspOacy against their Masters . . . 
by Thomas Mulioeaux, 1806. 

• For the whole history of this industry, see The Tailoring Trade, by 
F. W. Galton, 1896. 

■ The London Tradesman, by Campbell, 1747, p. 192. 
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TJiis'differentiation was promoted by the increasing need 
'of capital for successfully beginning business in the better 
(fiartsrs of 'the metropolis. Already in 1681 the " shop- 
keef>ing tailor ” was deplored as a new and objectionable 
feature,*" for tnany remember when there wete no new 
garments sold in I/jndon (in shops) as now*there are.” * 
The “ accustomed tailor,” or working craftsman,*making up 
the cifstemer’s own cloth, objected to " taylers being sales¬ 
men,” paying high rents for shops in fashionable neigh¬ 
bourhoods, giving long credit to their aristocratic clients, 
and each employing, in his own workshops, dozens or even 
scores of joume)mien, who were recruited from the houses 
of call in times of pressure, and ruthlessly turned adrift 
when the season was over. And although it remained pos¬ 
sible in the reign of King William 4he Third, as it still is in 
that of King George the Fifth, to start business in a back 
stre?r^ an independent master tailor with no more capital 
or skill than the average journeyman could command, yet 
the making of the fine clothes worn by the Court and the 
gentry demanded, then as now, a capital and a skill which 
put this expensive and lucrative trade altogether out*of the 
reach of the thousands of journeymen whom it employed. 
Thus we find that at the very beginning of tl^(| eighteenth 
century the typical journeyman tailor in London and West¬ 
minster had become a lifelong wage-earner. It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that one of the earliest iitistances of 
permanent Trade Unionism that we harfe been able to dis¬ 
cover occurs in this trade. The master tailors in 1720 
complain to Parliament that " the Journeymen Taylors in 
and about the Cities of Ia)ndon and Westminster, to the 
njnnber of seven thousand and upwards, have lately entered 
into a combination to raise their wages 3nd leave off working 
aji^hour sooner than they uSfcd^to do; and for the'better 
carrying on their design •have subscribe their respective 
names in books prepared for Aat purpose, at the»several 
homes of call or resort (being publick-houses in and about 
The Trade of Ei^land Revived, i68i» p. 36. 
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t<mdon and Westminster) which they useand c#ect 
several considerable sums of money to defend any Jftosecu- 
tions against them.”' Parliament listened to the mastero' 
complaint, and passed the Act 7 > Geo. I. st. i, c.‘13, 
restraining>both the giving and the taking of w£^es in excess 
of a stated maximum, all combinations being prohibited. 
From that^imc forth the journeymen tailors of London and 
Westminster have remained in effective though sometimes 
informal combination, the organisation centring round the 
•fifteen or twenty," houses of call,” being the public-houses 
to which it was customary for the workmen to resort, and 
at which the employers sought any additional men whom 
they wished to engage. In 1744 the Privy Council was 
set in motion against their refusal to obey the Act of 
1720.* In 1750-51 th^y invoked the assistance of the 
Middlesex Justices, and obtained an order requiring the 
masters to pay certain rates. In 1767 further legiSGffibn 
was, in spite of their eloquent protests, obtained against 
them.’ In 1810 a master declared before a Select Com¬ 
mittee that' their combination had existed for over a 
century.* ’ 

An equally early instance of permanent trade combina¬ 
tion Is the .woollen manufacture of the West .of England. 

^ House of Commons Journals, vol. xix. pp. 416, 424. 481; The Case 
eftke Master Taylors residing within thm Cities of London and Westminster, 
in relation to the great abuses committed by their journeymen; An A bstract of 
the Master Tiylors’ '3ill before the Honourable House of Commons, with the 
Journeymen's Observati<f^ on each clause of the said BUI: The Case of the 
Journeymen Tabors residing in the Cities of London and Westminster (all 
1720). These and other documents relating to combinations in this tradd 
have now been published in a useful volume ( The Tailoring Trade, hy F. W. 

^ Galtoa, 1896). with an elaborate bibliography. « 

• London, by David Hughson (1821), pp. 392-3; House of Commons 
Joumalfi, vol. xxiv. Place MSS. 27799, pp. 4,5. The Case of the Journeymen 
Taylors •n and about the CiHes of London and Westminster (January 7,174^. 

• Gentlemen's Mageuine, 1750, 176^. 

• Place MS^ ^779^10 ; see The Life of Francis Place, 1771-1854^^^ 
Professor Graham Wallas, 1898; second edition, 1918. Ther^ evidence 
of similar o^anisation in o^er towns. At Birmingham, for instance* 
there was a systematically organised strike in 1777 against a reducttoc of 
wme8» which^sted for some months (Langford's Century of Birmingham 
L^, pp. 325, etc.; The Tailoring Trade, by F. W. Galton, 1896). 
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Hae tfie rise of a class of lifelong wage-earners took a form 
ahogether different from that in the London tailoring trade, 
But it prodiii^ the same result of combinations among the 
Wtffkers. The " wealthy clothiers " of Somerset, Glouces¬ 
tershire, and Devon, who during the sixteenth century had 
" mightily increased in fame and riches, their,houses fre¬ 
quented like kings’ courts,"' provided and owned the 
mateftatof the industry throughout the whole manufacturing 
process, but employed a separate class of operatives at eacl\ 
stage. Buying the wool at one of the iliarket towns, the 
capitalist clothier gave this to one set of hand-workers to 
be carded and spun into yam in the village households. 
The yam was passed on to another set—^the hand-loom 
weavers—to be made into cloth in their cottages. The 
cloth was then " fulled " at the capitalist’s own mill (usually 
a water-mill) and again given out to be " dressed ’’ by a 
neW^f of hand-workers, after which it was ready to be 
packed in tire warehouse, and dispatched to Bristol or 
• London for shipment or sale. In this case, as in that of 
the tailors^ the operatives still retained the ownership of 
the tools of their particular processes, but it was practically 
impossible for them to acquire either the capital q^the 
commercial knowledge nScesisary for the success*! so highly 
organised an industry, and we accordingly find them enter¬ 
ing into extensive combindtions from the closing years 
of the seventeenth century. Already in 16^5 the journey¬ 
men clothworkers of London combined to petition the Court 
of the Clothworkers' Company against the engagement of 
workmeq from the country. In 1682 we hear of them 
taking advantage of an extensive shipping order to refuse, 

A Declaration of the Estate of Clothing now teud within this EeaJme of 
England, by John May, Deputy Alna^r (1613, 51 pp., in B.M. 712, g. x6), a 
which contains many interesinn^ainphletB on the woollen manu- 
huetare betw^n 1613 and 1753. ^Already in 1622. #year o 1 depression of 
tride. we hear of numerous hots and tumults among the weavers of the 
Wttt of England, notably those of certain Devonshire towdi, who paraded 
.tiw streeti demanding work or food (Quarter Sessions from Elisabeth to 
by A. H. A. Hamilton, 1878, pp. 95*6). But there is as yet no 
#ideiKe oi durable combinatioiu at so early a date. 


C 
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in concert, to work under 12s. per week. But U is not 
clear whether any lasting association then resulted.* In the 
West of England the ephemeral revolts of the e^ly part <Sf 
the seventeenth century seem to have developed into lasting 
combinatidhs by the end of that century. We hear of 
them at Tiv^on as early as 1700.“ In 1717 the Journals 
of the House of Commons contain evidence of the existence 
of a widespread combination of the woollen-workftrs in 
Devonshire and Somerset. The Mayor and Corporation of 
’Bradninch complain " that for some years past the wool- 
combers and weavers in those parts have been confederat¬ 
ing how to incorporate themselves into a club; and have 
to the number of some thousands in this county, in a very 
riotous and tumultuous manner, exacted tribute from 
many." * The House of Commons apparently thought the 
evil could be met by Royal Authority and requested the 
King to issue a Proclamation. Accordingly on Febtfffi?y 4, 
1718, a Royal Proclamation was issued against these " law¬ 
less clubs apd societies which had illegally presumed to use 
a common seal, and to act as Bodies Corporate, by making 
and unlawfully conspiring to execute certain By-laws or 
Orders, whereby they pretend to determine who had a right 
to the Trada, what and how many Apprentices and Journey¬ 
men each man should keep at once, together with the prices 
of all their manufactures, and <ihe manner and materials 01 
which they shorild be wrought." * This kingly fulmination 
which was read at the Royal Exchange, failed to effect its 
purpose, foe the Journals of the House of Commons fo! 
1723 and 1725 contain frequent complaints of the “con 
tinuance of the combinations,* which are constantly hearc 

' MS.Minutes,Court.HookoftheClothworkers'Company, Decemberto 
1675; August 16, 1684: Industrial Organisation of the Sixteenth an 
Seventeeulh Centuries, by George Unc^'in. 1904. p. I 99 > 

* History of Tiverton, by Martin Dunsford (Exeter, 1790). 

* House of Commons Journals, vol. ’xviii. p. 715, February 5, 1717 
Tivert09 ](xeter petition to the same effect. 

* Hughson's London, p. 337. The proclamation was reprinted in NoU 

® * ^71 fro*!! a copy preserved by the Sun Fire 

* See the petitions from Exeter and Dartmouth, February 24 ,c 77*2 
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of throughout the whole of the eighteenth century, dying 
away only on the supersession of the male by the female 
weaver at the beginning of the nineteenth century, not to 
be effectiveiyrevived until the beginning of the t\tentieth. 

This, early development of trade combinatwns in the 
West of England stands in striking contract with their 
absence in the same industry' where pursued, as in York¬ 
shire,.01; the so-called Domestic System." Tlic Yorkshire 
weaver was a small master craftsman of the old ty-pe, him¬ 
self buying and owning the raw material, and once or twice, 
a week selling his cloth in the markets otLecds or Wakefield, 
to which, we are told by Defoe in 1724, " few' clothiers 
bring more than one piece.” “ Almost at every house,” 
he writes of the country near Halifax, ” there was a Tenter, 
and almost on every Tenter a j^cce of cloth, or kersey, 
or shalloon, ... at every considerable hou.se was a mami- 
fart|i*y* . . . then, as every clothier must keep a horse, 
perhaps two, to fetch and carry for the use of his manu¬ 
facture, viz., to fetch home his wool and his provisions from 
the market, to carry his yarn to the spinner?, his manu¬ 
facture to* the fulling mill, and when fmisl'ied, to the 
market to be sold, and the like; so every manufiicturer 
generally keeps a cow oj two or more, for his familyf and 
this employs the two or three or four picccs^of enclosed 
land about his house, for tljcy scarce sow corn enough for 

their cocks and hens.” ^ Not until the Yorkshire doth 

• • 

---,- 

vol. XX. pp. 268-9: and tho.se from Taunton. Tiverton, Exeter, and riristol, 
March 3 and 7, 1725, vol. xx. pp. 598, Ooa, 648. In 1^29 the Mristol 
weavers, “ while the corporation was at church," riotously attacked the 
bouse of obnoxious employer, and li.id to be rej alscd by the troops 
{Hiihry of Brtsiol, p. 261, by J. Kvans; l 5 nstol, 18221). In 1738 they forced 
the clothiers to sign a bond that they would " for ever forward " give 
fi^en pence a yard for weaving, under penally of liooo (Gentlemen'$ 
Magazine, 1738, p. 658; see also " Essay on Kiots, their Causes and 
Cub/' published in the Gloucester Jourt^, and rcpftnted in the Gentlemen’s 
Magazine, 4739, pp. 7*io). 1041756 there was an*exten^vc and serious 
uprising (see A State of the Case and Narrative of Facts relating to the late 
Commotion and Rising of the Weavers m the County of CRoucestdr, in the 
Cough Collection, Bodleian Library). 

* X)efoe's Tour, vol. iii. pp. 97-101,116 (1724). John Bright mentions 
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dealtts began, about 1794, to establish factories on.a large 
scale do we find any Trade Unions, and then jounseymen 
and small masters struggled with one accord to resist th^f 
IKW fornf of capitalist industry which was -beginning, to 
deprive them of their control over the product pf thdr 
la^ur. c 

The woieted industry appears everywhere to have been 
oiriied on rather like the woollea manufactures cd the 
West of England than the same industry in Yorkshire. 
The woolcombcr frequently owned the inexpensive hand- 
combs and pots with which he worked. But the wool- 
combers, like the weavers of the West of England, formed 
but one of several classes of workers for whose employ¬ 
ment both capital and commercial knowledge was indis¬ 
pensable. We hear, already in 1674, of an attempt by the 
Leicester woolcombers to " form a company,’’ ^ though 
with what success we know not. In 1741 it was rejaseked 
that the woolcombers had “for a number of years past 
erected themselves into a sort of corporation (though 
without a charter); their first pretence was to take ^are 
of their poor brethren that should fall sick, or- be out of 
work; and this was done by meeting once or twice a week, 
and tach of them contributing 2d., or 3d. towards the box 
to make a fenk, and when they became a little formidable 
they gave laws to their masiq^s, as also to themselves— 
viz., That no man should comb wool under 2s. per dozen ; 
that no mhster shoi^ld employ any comber that was not oi 
, their club: if he did they agreed one and all not to work 
for him ; and if he had employed twenty they all of them 
turned out, and oftentimes were not satisfied wivh that, 
but would abuse the honest man that would labour, and k 


hit {atber’s appreoUcethip, about 1789, to " a most worthy man who hjc 
a few acres of ground, a very smaU tarm, and three or four looms in, he 
house” (speech repofted in Beehive, February 2, 1867). .For a kli 
optimittic account of the Yorkshire clothiers, who were, even in the seven 
teenth cdntary,''often mere wage-earners, see Cartwright's Chaplei^ ^ 
YoMitMrs Hisloiy. 

^ Hittory */ Leueskt, by James Thompson, 1849, pp. 431-2. 
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ft riotous manner beat him, break lus comb-pots, ai^ 
tetroy his working tools; they further support one another 
m go much that they are become one society throughout 
the kingdom. And that they may keep up th^ir price to 
encourage idleness rather than labour, if any one of their 
dub is out of work, they give him a ticket and money to 
seek (or work at the next town where a box club is, where 
he is also subsisted, suffered to live a certain time with them, 
and then used as before; by which means he can travel 
the kingdom round, be caressed at each efub, and not spend 
a farthing of his own or strike one stroke of work. This 
hath been imitated by the weavers also, though not carried 
through the kingdom, but confined to the places where 
they work.” ^ The surviving members of the Old Amicable 
Sodety of Woolstaplers retain a tradition of local trade 
dif^g^ating from the very beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and of their forming a federal union in 1785. Old 
members of the United Journeymen Curriers' Society have 
seei\ drculars and tramping cards, showing that a similar 
tramping federation existed in their trade from the middle 
of the century. “ 

In other cases the expensive nature of the raw material 
or the tools aided the creation of a separateclass. The 
Spitalfields silk-weavers, whpm we find forming a permanent 
oiganisation in 1773, could never have owned the costly 
« silks they wove.® The gold-beaters, yrhose ufiion dates 
at any rate from 1777, were similarly debarred from owning 
the material. 

* A siort Essay upon Trade in General, by " A I.over oi his Country,” 
1741, quoted in James' History of the Worsted Manufacture in England, 
P. SJ2. ' 

, * See, in corroboratioo. Leicester Herald, August 24, 1793: Morning 
Chronicle, October 13, 1824 ; I^ace | 1 SS., 27801—246, 247. 

•ed The Dublin siik'Weavers, owing perhaps to tl^r hav^g been largely 
Huguenot refugees in a Roman Catholic town, appear to have been ass^^ 
itfed from the early part of the eighteenth century; see, instgjK^, ThO :. 
Gua of the Silh and Worsted Weavers in a Letter to a Memw of Porliamml 
(ptAHm. 1749, 8 pp.). Compare A Short Historical Account of the SUk 
iio^oeturo in England, by Samuel ShoU, 1811, and Industrial DuUin 
. ainiS 2698 and the Silk Industry in Publtn, by J. J. Webb, 1913. 
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Another remarkable instance of combination pfiot to 
the introduction of mechanical power and the factory 
system is that of the “ stockingers,” the hosiery workers, 
or framework knitters, described by Dr. Brentano. From 
the very begipning of the use of the stocking-frhme, in the 
early part the seventeenth century, servants appear to 
have been set to work upon frames owned by capitaKsts, 
though the bulk of the trade was in the hands of men who 
.worked upon their own frames as independent producers. 
The comjwtition'of these embryo factories was severely 
felt by the domestic framework knitter, and on the final 
breakdown, in 1753, of the legal limitation of apprentices, 
it became disastrous. There grew up a " ruinous practice 
of parishes giving premiums to manufacturers for employing 
tlieir poor,” and this flooding of the labour market with 
subsidised cliild labour reduced the typical franjgjyork 
knitter to a slate of destitution. Though he continued to 
work in his cottage, he rapidly lost the ownership of his 
frame, and -a system arose under which the frames were 
hired at a rent, either from a small capitalist frame-owner, 
or from the manufacturer by whom the work was given 
ouf.fciThe operative was thus deprived, not only of the 
ownership !fi the product, but also of the instruments of his 
labour. Hence, although from the very beginning of the 
eighteenth century there were ephemeral combinations 
among thS fraihcwprk knitters, in which masters and men 
often joined, it was not until 1780, when the renting of 
frames had'become general, that a durable Trade Union 
of wage-earners arose.* • 

The development of the industrial organisation of the 


^ * The condition of tlfe frtunework knitters may be gathered from the 

elaborate Parliamentary Inquiry, the proceedings of which fill fift^ 
pages of the Jojirnals of the Housf of Commons, vol. xxvi., April 19, if^e. 
Soe also vob. xxxvi. atid xxxvii., and the Iteport from the Committee on 
Pritmework Knitters’ Petitions, tSia; and Cm/IkIs of Copiial and Lahom, 
by G. Howell, fSqo. Felkin’s History of Ike Mackine-wrougkt Hosiery ani 
Tmea Mannfactwres, 1S67, contains an exhaustive account of the trade, 
founded on Gravener Henson’s History of the Framework Knitters, ifii^ 
now n scarce work, of which only one volume was published. * . 
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cutlery trades affords another example of this evolutitm. 
At fhi date of the establishment in Sheffield of the Cutlers’ 
Company (1624) the tj'pical craftsman was himself the owner 
ofliis " wheel ” and other instruments, and a strict limitation 
of apprentices was maintained. By 1791, wherrthe masters 
obtained from Parliament a formal ratificatibn of the pre¬ 
valent relaxation in the customary restrictions 8s to appren¬ 
tices: we find tliis system largely replaced by something 
very like the present order of things, in which the typical 
Sheffield operative works with material, given out by the 
manufacturer, upon wheels rented either from the latter or 
from a landlord suppljdng power. It is no mere coincidence 
that in the year 1790 the Sheffield employers found them¬ 
selves obliged to take concerted action against the “ scissor- 
grinders and other workmen who have entered into un¬ 
lawful combinations to raise the price of labour.” ’ 

• Tift sliipwrights of Liverpool, and probably those of 
other sliipbuilding ports, were combined in trade benefit 
clubs early in the eighteenth century. At Liverpool, 
where this society had very successfully maintained the 
customary limitation of apprentices, the membefs were 
all freemen of the municipal corporation, and as such 
entitled to the Parliamentary franchise. As^- re^t the 
shipwrights’ organisation became intensely political, by 
which was meant chiefly tfie negotiation of the sale of its 
members’ votes. At the election of 174(0, \jhen Whigs 
and Tories compromised in order to sR'oid the expense of 
a contest, it was the Shipwrights' Society, the\j at the zenith 
of its power, which insisted on forcing a contest by nominat¬ 
ing its* own candidate, and, in the end, actually put him 
at the head of the poll. The society, which had a contribu¬ 
tion in 1824 of fifteen pence per month, and had built alms- 
^uses for its old members,'is reputed to have been at one 

‘ Sheffield Iris, August 7 and September 9, 1790, The Scissorsmith*' 
Friendly Soeiety, cited by Dr. BrenUno, was establisBed in April 1791. 
Other trade friendly societies in Sbeflield appear to date from a much 
etyller period. 
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time so powerful that any employer who refused to obqr' 
its rules found his business absolutely brought to a %twd* 
jtill.r ■ • 

But the cardinal example of the conception of Trade 
Unionism with the divorce of the worker from the .instru¬ 
ments of production is seen in the rapid rise of trade com¬ 
binations oif the introduction of the factory s)^tem. We 
have already noticed that Trade Unions in Yorkshire began 
with the erection of factories and the use of power. When, 
in 1794, the clothiers of the West Riding failed to prevent 
the Leeds merchants from establishing large factories, 

" wherein it is intended to employ a great number of persons 
now working at their own homes,” the journeymen took 
the matter into their own hands, and founded " the Clothiers’ 
Community,” or " Brief Institution,” professedly to gather 
" briefs ” or levies for the relief of the sick, and to carry on 
a Parliamentary agitation for hampering the factory t, 4 Blefs 
by a legal limitation of apprentices, " It appears,” reports 
the Parliamentary Committee of 1806, “that there has 
existed for some time an institution or society among the 
woollen* manufacturers, consisting chiefly of clofliworkers. 
In each of the principal manufacturing towns there appears 
to be‘'a so£;^ety, composed of deputies chosen from the 
several shops of workmen, from each of which town societies 
one or more deputies are chosen.to form what is called the 
central conunitt^e, which meets, as occasion requires, at 
some place suitable to the local convenience of all parties. 
The powers qf the central committee appear to pervade 
the whole institution ; and any determination or measure 
ishich it may adopt may be communicated with ease through- 
juti the whole body of manufacturers. Every worknm, 
an his becoming a mesnber of the society, receives a certain, 
card or ticket, on which is an efinblematical engraving—tljR, 

* Sir J. A. Picton’a Memorials of Liverpool, 1875: A Di$;est iki 
btforo ihe Committee on Ariisans awl Machinery, by George 
Wtkitei 1824, p. 233; Conflicts of Labour and Capita/, by G. 

1890. K?. 82-8. 
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same, the Committee are assured, both in the North and 
the West of England—that by producing his ticket he may 
at once show he belongs to the society. The same rules 
and regulations appear to be in force throughout the whole 
district, and there is the utmost reason to believe that no 
clothworker would be suffered to carry on hie trade, other¬ 
wise than in solitude, wlio should refuse to siJbmit to the 
obligations and rules of the society.” ■ The transformation 
of cotton-spinning into a factory industry', which may be 
said to have taken place round about tjie year 1780, was 
equally accompanied by the growth of Trade Unionism. 
The so-called benefit clubs of the Oldham operatives, which 
we know to have existed from 1792, and those of Stockport, 
of which we hear in 1796, were the forerunners of that 
network of spinners’ societies throughout the northern 
counties and Scotland which rose into notoriety in the 
gte«t»strikes of the next thirty ycars.^ 

It is easy to understand how the massing together in 
factories of regiments of men all engaged in the same trade 
facilitated and promoted the formation of journeymen’s 
trade societies. But with the cotton-spinners, as \rtth the 
tailors, the rise of permanent trade combinations is to be 
ascribed, in a final analysis, to the definit^ •sepfftation 
between the functions of the capitalist entrepreneur and the 
manual worker—between,jthat is to say, the direction of 
industrial operations and their execution.. It has, indeed, 
become a commonplace of modem Ttadc Unionism that 
only in those industries in which the worker ^as ceased to 
be concerned in the profits of buying and selling—that 
inseparable characteristic of the ownership and management 
of the means of production—can effective and stable trade 
organisations be established. 

The positive proofs of ‘this historical dependence of 
TSade Unionism upon the divorce of the wofker from the 

* Report of Committee on the Woollen Manufacture, |8^, p. i6; sec also 
Consuls of Labour and Capital, by G. Howell, 1890. 

* See Chapter III. ^ 2 
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^ownership of the means of production are complemented! 
tqr the absence of any permanent trade combinations m 
Castries in which the divorce had not taken place. The 
degradation of the Standard of Life of the skilled manual 
worker on the break-up of the mediseval system occurred 
in all sorts of trades, whether the operative retained his 
ownership Of the means of production or not, but Trade 
Unionism followed only where the change took thedorm 
of a divorce between capital and labour. The Corporation 
ef Knmakers of ^.ondon are found petitioning Parliament 
towards the end of the seventeenth century or beginning of 
the eighteenth, as follows : 

" This company consists for the most part of poor and 
indigent people, who have neither credit nor mony to pur¬ 
chase wyre of the merchaijt at the best hand, but are forced 
for want thereof to buy only small parcels of the second 
or third buyer as they have occasion to use it, anditw-sell 
off the pins they make of the same from week to week, 
as soon as they are made, for ready money to feed them¬ 
selves, their ^ves and children, whom they are constrained 
to impioy to go up and down every Saturday night from 
shop to shop to offer their pins to sale, otherwise cannot 
have ^t.oney to buy bread. And these are daily so exceed¬ 
ingly multiplyed and encreased by reason of the unlimited 
number of apprentices that sprae few covetous-minded 
members of the company (who have considerable stocks) 
do constantly impby and keep. . . . The persons that 
buy the pins from the maker to sell again to other retailing 
shopkeepers, taking advantage of this necessity of the 
poor workmen (who are alwa5fs forced to sell for ready 
mony, or otherwise cannot subsist), have by degr^ so 
beaten down the prioe of pins that the workman is not able 
to live of his work, . . . and betake themselves to be 
porters, tankard bearers, and othei; day laboiurers, . . . and 
a^y of their children do daily become parish charges." * 


^ bl volome entitled Tracts Relating ^ Trade^ in British Moseum, 
TuUcard'bearen were water earners. 
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And the glovers complain at the same period that *' they 
}ie generally so poor that they are supplied with leather 
upon credit, not being able to pay for that or their work¬ 
folk’s wages till they have sold the gloves." * 

Now, although these pinmakers and glovers, and other 
trades in like condition, fully recognised the nisd for some 
proteptipn of their Standard of Life, we do not find any 
trace of Trade Unionism among them. Selling as they 
did, not their labour alone, but also its jyoduct, their only 
resource was legislative protection of the price of their 
wares.* In short, in those industries in which the cleavage 
between capitalist and artisan, manager and manual 
labourer, was not yet complete, the old gild policy of com¬ 
mercial monopoly was resorted to.as the only c.xpedient for 
protecting the Standard of Life of the producer. 

• iiie,do not contend that the divorce supplies, in itself, 
a complete explanation of the origin of Trade Unions. 
At all times in the history of English industry there 
havg existed large classes of workers as muph debarred 
from becoming the directors of their own industry‘as the 
eighteenth-century tailor or woolcomber, or as the modem 
cotton-spinner or miner^ Besides the semi-servile \^kers 
on the land or in the mines, it is certain that tnere were in 
the towns a considerable, class of unskilled labourers, 
excluded, through lack of apprenticeship, frojn any participa¬ 
tion in the gild.’ By the eighteenth century, at any rate, 

’ Reasons against the designed leather impositions on ^oves, B.M. 8x6, 
m. 13. , 

* We iShaU have occasion later to refer to the absence 0/ effective 
Trade Unionism in those trades which are still carried on by small working 
masters. 

, • The assumption frequently made that the Craft Uilds, at their best 
peuiod. included practically the whole working population, appears to us 
offAunded. The gild system at no tinfe extendedster anysbut the skilled 
hudicraftsmen, alongside of lAiom must always have worked a large 
xnunber of unapprenticed labourers, who received less thas half the wages 
td the crxultsmen. We venture to suggest that it is doubtful whether the 
Cxaft Gilds at any time numbered as large a proportion of the world^ 
Mpl|)atian as the Trade Unions of the present day. See Indnstritt 
fimisacruey, p. qSo. 
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the numbers of this class must have been largely swollen, 
by the increased demand for common labour involved in 
the growth of the transport trade, the extensive building 
operations, »etc. But it is not among the farm servants, 
miners, or general labourers, ill-paid and ill-treated as 
these often were, that the early Trade Unions arose. We 
do not even hear of ephemeral combinations among them, 
and only very occasionally of transient ^trikei* ‘ The 
formation of independent associations to resist the will of 
employers requires the possession of a certain degree of 
persona] independence and strength of character. Thus 
we find the earliest Trade Unions arising among journeymen 
whose skill and Standard of Life had been for centuries 
encouraged and protected by legal or customary regulations 
as to apprenticeship, and by the limitation of their nmnbere 
which the high premiums and other conditions musyj3,ve 
involved. It is often assumed that Trade Unionism arose 
as a protest against intolerable industrial oppression. This 
was not so. ■ The first half of the eighteenth century was 
certainly not a period of exceptional distress.. For fifty 
years from 1710 there was an almost constant succession 
of g(Vd harvests, the price of wheat remaining unusually 
low. The tailors of London and Westminster united, at 
the very beginning of the eighteenth century, not to resist 
any reduction of their customary earnings, but to wring 
from theit employprs better wages and shorter hours of 
labour. The few survivors of the hand woolcombers still 
cherish the tradition of the eighteenth century, when they 
styled thera^lves " gentlemen woolcombers," refused to 


. Tumults, or strikes, among the coal-miners are occasionally men- 
noneo dnnng the eighteenth century, but no lasting combinations. Sec, 
lor those 10 Somerset. Carmarthenshire, etc., in 1757, Gentlemm's Magmitv, 
trhstthere was a prolonged strike against 

the y^jy bond" by the nurhaoi miners (Ca/cKilaro/Hems 0#«Pai««, 
1765; Sykes iota/ Knnrds, vol. i, p. sJt). The Keelmen, who loaded 
coals on the T^’n©, mutinied'* in 1654 *671 "for the increase of 

there were fierce strikes in 1710,1744, *75®» *77*1 *794- 

We ha^, however, no particulars as to their associations, which were 
proMlw ephemeral (Sykes' Local Records ; Richardson's Local Histor^'c 
4 ubl$ Book g GniMrMien’s kia^aziru, 17^0). 
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drink with other operatives, and were strong enough, as 
we have seen, to give " laws to their masters.” ‘ The very 
superior millwrights, whose exclusive trade clubs preceded 
any general-organisation of the engineering trade, had for 
“ their everyday garb ” a " long frock coat and tall hat.” • 
And the curriers, hatters, woolstaplers, shipwrights, brush- 
makers, basketmakers, and calico-printers, who furnish 
pronjinpnt instances of eighteenth-century Trade Unionism, 
all earned relatively high wages, and long maintained a very 
efiectual resistance to the encroachments of their employers. 

It appears to us from these facts that Trade Unionism 
would have been a feature of English industry, even with¬ 
out the steam-engine and the factory system. Whether 
the association of superior workmen which arose in the 
early part of the century wouljj, in such an event, ever 
have developed into a Trade Union Movement is another 
mat 4 er. The typical " trade club ” of the town artisan of 
this time was an isolated " ring " of highly skilled journey¬ 
men, who were even more decisively marked off from the 
m^s of the manual workers than from the small class of 
capitalist* employers. The custom.ary enforcement of the 
apprenticeship prescribed by the Elizabethan statutes, and 
the high premiums oftep exacted from parents not biitinging 
to the trade, long maintained a virtual molCpoly of the 
better-paid handicrafts in fhe hands of an almost hereditary 
caste of " tradesmen ” in whose ranks the employers them¬ 
selves had for the most part served rfheir apj^renticeship. 
Enjoying, as they did, this legal or customary protection, 
they found their trade clubs of use mainly for the provision 
of fri^Shdly benefits, and for " higgling ” with their masters 
for better terms. We find little trace among such trade 
clubs of that sense of solidarity between the manual workers 

** ^ Many instances oi insolence an 4 aggressiotr by th^ woolcomben are 
on record; the employers' advertisements in the Nottingham Journal, 
August 31, 1795, and the LeiusUr Herald of Juno 179^ am only two out 
of many similar recitals. 

** Jubilee Souvenir History 0/ the Amalgamaied Society 0/ Hngmeors, 

p. U. 
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at daferent trades which afterwards became so marked a 
fiUitin Cft the Trade Uoion Movement. Their occasional 
iSsjjutes with their employers resembled rather familjf, 
differences than conflicts between distinct social classes. 
They exhibit more tendency td "stand in” wth their 
masters against the community, or to back them against 
rivals or Interlopers, than to join their fellow-workers of 
other trades in an attack upon the capitalist class. In short, 
we have industrial society still divided vertically trade by 
trade, instead of horizontally between employers and wage- 
earners. This latter cleavage it is which has transformed 
the Trade Unionism of petty groups of skilled workmen 
into the modem Trade Union Movement.* 

The pioneers of the Trade Union Movement were not 
the trade clubs of the town artisans, but the extensive 
combinations of the West of England woollen-workers 
and the Midland framework knitters. It was these assepia- 
tions that initiated what afterwards became the common 
purpose of nearly all eighteenth-century combinations—the 
appeal to the Government and the House of Commons to 
save the wage-earners from the new policy of buying labour, 
like the raw material of manufacture, in the cheapest 


' That'sucV"|ubs were common in the handicraft trades in London as 
early as 1720 appears from the following extract from The Case of the Master 
Taylors residing within the Cities of London and Westminster, a petition 
which led to the Act of 1720: “This lombination of the Journeymen 
Taylors ... is of \'ery iU example to Journeymen in all other trades; as 
it tufficiently seen in th/i Journeymen Curriers, Smiths, Farriers, Sail- 
ankers, Coachmakers. and artificers of divers other arts and mysteries, 
who have actuall” entered into Confederacies of the like nature; and the 
Jonne^en Carpenters, Bricklayers, and Joyners have taken some steps 
lor that purpose, and only wait to see the event of others." And the 
Josmeymen Tailors in their petition of 1745 allude to the large number of 
**llonthly Clubs" among the London handicraftsmen. With regard to 
curriers at this date, see Place MSS, 27801—246, 247. 

It may be conveniently noticed here that, although st^es are, as we' 
hnns teen, as old as the fourteenth centffry at least, the word “ strike " 
SOtecmunonly us2d in this sense ufltil the latter part of the eighieenu* 
OBBtury. Ihe Oxford Dictionary gives the first instance of its use as ia 
when iht Annual Register refers to the hatters having " struck " Sag 
B sa wages. The derivation appears to be from the sailors' term of 
**fllijcing " the mast, thus bringing the movement to a stop. 
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market! The rapidly changing processes and widening 
markets of English industry seemed to demand the sweeping 
Iway of air ^trictions on the supply and employment of 
JaKbur, a process which involved the levelling of dl classes 
of wage-earners to their “ natural wages.” llie first to 
feel the encroachment on their customary Wnings were 
the woollen-workers employed by the capitalist clothiers 
of thS Western counties. As the century advances we find 
trade after trade taking up the agitation against the new' 
conditions, and such old-established clubs«s the hatters and 
the woolcombers joining the general movement as soon as 
their own industries are menaced. To the skilled craftsman 
in the towns the new policy was brought home by the 
repeal of the regulations which protected his trade against 
an influx of pauper labour. His defence was to ask for the 
enforcement of the law relating to apprenticeship.* This 
woul?^ot have helped the operative in the staple textile 
industries. To him the new order took the form of 
constantly declining piecework rates. What h.e demanded, 
thefefore, ,was the fixing of the " convenient proportion of 
wages" contemplated by Elizabethan legislation. But, 
whether craftsmen or factory operatives, the wage-earners 
turned, for the maintenance of their Standard of rate, to 
that protection by the law upon which they had been 
taught to rely. So long as*each section of workers believed 
in the intention of the governing class to p»tcct*their trade 
from the results of unrestricted competition no community 
of interest arose. It was a change of indust*al policy on 
the pait of the Government that brought all trades into 
line, and for the first time produced what can properly be 
called a Trade Union Movement. In order, therefore, to 
make this movement fully intelligible, Ve must now retrace 
(HiT steps, and follow the pblj^cal history of industry in 
the eighteenth century. • * ’ 

^ So much is this the case that Dr. Brentano assents that " Timde 
^Dmeas originated with the non-observance of " the Elizabethan Statote 
^of Apprentices (p. 104), and that their primary object wa8« in all cases, the 
^jcntfrceisent of the law on the subject. 
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The dominant industrial policy of the sixteenth Century 
was the establishment of some regulating authority to 
perform, for the trade of the time, the services formerly 
rendered W the Craft Gilds. When, for instance, in the 
middle of me century the weavers found their- customary 
earnings dvjifdling, they managed so far to combine as to 
make their voice heard at Westminster. In 1555 we find 
them complaining “that the rich and wealthy clcrthiers 
do many ways oppress them ” by putting unapprenticed 
"men to work on the capitalists’ own looms, by letting out 
looms at rents, and " some also by giving much less wages 
and hire for the weaving and workmanship of clothes than 
in times past they did.” * To the Parliament of these days 
it seemed right and natural that the oppressed wage-earners 
riiould turn to the legislature to protect them against the 
cutting down of their earnings by the competing capitalists. 
'The statutes of 1552 and 1555 forbid the use of the 
restrict the number of looms that one person may own to 
two in towns and one in the country, and absolutely pro¬ 
hibit Jhe letting-out of looms for hire or rent.^ In I563, 
indeed. Parliament expressly charged itself with securing 
to ajj^wage-eamers a " convenient ” liveliliood. The old 
laws nxiri^a maximum wage ccadd not, in face of the 
enormous rise of prices, be put in force " without the great 
grief and burden of the poor* labourer and hired man.” 
Circumstances were changing too fast for any rigid rule. 
But by the celebrated " Statute of Apprentices ” the 
statesmen of the time contrived arrangements which would, 
as they hoped, " yield unto the hired person, botifi in the 
time of scarcity and in the time of plenty, a convenient 
proportion of wages.” Every year the justices of each 
locality were to meet, " and calling unto them such discreet 
and grave jiersojjs ... as they shall think meet, aijd 
conferring together respecting the plenty or scarcity of the 
• 

* Preamble to “ An Act touching Weavers " (a and 3 Philip and Mary» 
e. ad.)sec Froude's History of England, voL i. pp. 57’9; and W. (X 
Tayk^s Modom Factory System, pp. 53-5. * 
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time,"‘were to fix the wages of practically every kind of 
labour,‘ their decisions being enforceable by heavy penalties. 
Stringent regulations as to the necessity of apprenticeship, 
the length of its term, and the number of apprentices to be 
taken by each employer, received the confirmafion of law. 
The t5T)ical ordinances of the media;val gild* were, in fact, 
enacted in minute detail in a comprehensive general statute 
appl^ng to the greater part of the industry of the period. 

We need not discuss the very debatable question whether 
this celebrated law was or was not advantageous to the 
labouring folk of the time, or whether and to what extent 
its provisions were actually put in force." But codifying 
and enacting as it did the fundamental principles of the 
mediajval social order, we can scarcely be surprised that its 
adoption by Parliament confirmed the working man in the 
once universal belief in the essential justice and good policy 
secOTllg by appropriate legislation “ the getting of a com¬ 
petent hvelihood ” by all those concerned in industry.’ 
Exactly the same view prevailed at the beginning of the 
eighteentjj century. We again find the newly established 
associations of the operatives appealing to the King, to the 
House of Commons, or to Quarter Sessions aga^t the 
beating down of their wages by their cmploy#*S. "Tor the 
first half of the century the governing classes continued to 
act on the assumption that tlie industrious mechanic had a 
right to the customary earnings of hisetradg. Thus in 
1726 the weavers of Wilts and Somersef combine to petition 

* As expanded by i James 1 . c. (> and i6 Car. I. c. 4 ; *ec R. v. Ju.stices 
of Kent* 14 East, 395. 

* Sc* on these points, Dr. Cunningham’s His! try of linglish Indusb’y 
tHd Commerce, Ur. Uev/iDS' English Trade and Finance chiejly in the lytk 
Century, and Thorold Rogers' History of Agriculture and Prices, vol. v, 
pp. 625-6, etc. Adam Smith oiwerves that the fixing of wages had, in 
1776, " gone entirciy into disuse • {Wealth of Nations, bk, i. ch. x. p. 65), 
t*statcmcnt broadly true, aithough fiirmal detegminatiens of wages are 
found in the MS. Minutes of Quarter Sessions for another half century. 

* This forms the constant refrain of the numeroigs broadsheets or 
Tracts relating to Trade of 1688-1750, which are preserved in the British 
Museum, the Guildhall Library, and in the Ckildsmith Company’s Libraty 

* atsthe University of London. 
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ibe King against the harshness and hand of the^ employ^ 
the clothieis, with the result that a Committee of the Privy 
(^tmcil investigates their grievances, and draws ilp " Article 
of Agreement ” for the settlement of the matters in dispute,* 
admonishing the weavers " for the future ” not.to attempt 
to help themselves by unlawful combinations, but always 
" to lay thefi- grievances in a regular way before His Majesty, 
who would be always ready to grant them relief suitable to 
the justice of their case.” ® More often the operatives 
appealed to the House of Commons. In 1719 the “ broad 
and narrow weavers " of Stroud and places round, petitioned 
Parliament to put down the tyrannical capitalist clothiers 
by enforcing the “ Act touching Weavers ’’ of 1555.* In 
1728 the Gloucestershire operatives appealed to the local 
justices of the peace, anddnduced them, in spite of protests 
from the master clothiers, and apparently for the first time, 
to fix a liberal scale of wages for the weavers of the ccJtfflfry.* 
Twenty years later the operatives obtained from Parliament 
a specid prohibition of truck.^ Finally, in 1756 they 
persuaded tlie House of Commons to pass an Act* pro¬ 
viding'for the fixing of piecework prices by the justices, 
in order that the practice of cutting down rates and under- 
sellin|^night be stopped. “ A Table or Scheme for Rates 
of Wages ” was accordingly settled at Quarter Sessions, 
November 6, 1756, with which* the operatives were fairly 
contented.’^ v 

The next few yiars saw a revolutionary change in the 
industrial policy of the legislature'which must have utterly 

^ Privy Council Minutes of 1726, p. 310 (unpublished); ,8ee also 
Bouse of Commons Journals, vol. xx. p. 745 (February 20. 1726)^ 

* Privy Council Minutes. February 4, 1726. 

* House of Commons Journals, vol. xix. p. 181 (December 5,1719). 

* Petition of Several weavers of Woollen Broadcloth on behalf of 
titttauelvee and several thousands of the Fraternity of Woollen Broadcloth 
Weavers ** (Hou|e of Commons Joemals, vol. xxviL p. 503; see also 

V ^ Geo. n.p. 27. 

* S9 Geo. II. c. 33. 

* Rtpoft 0/ CommitUe on Petitions of West of Englemd Clothiers, House, 
1 of Commons Journals, vol. xxvii. pp. 730-2. 
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bewiHere^ the operatives. Within a generation the House 
of Commons exchanged its policy of mediaeval protection 
fq^ one of " •Administrative Nihilism." The Woollen Cloth 
•Weavers’ Act nf 1756 had not been one yearn in force when 
Parliament was assailed by numerous petitions and counter 
petitions. Tlie employers declared that the nates fixed by 
the justices were, in face of the growing conipetition of 
Yorkshire, absolutely impracticable. The operatives, on the 
other haind, asked that the Act might be strengthened in 
their favour. The clothiers asserted tlie advantages of free¬ 
dom of contract and unrestrained competition. The weavers 
received the support of the landowners and gentry in claim¬ 
ing the maintenance by law of their customary earnings. 
The perplexed House of Commons wavered betw'een the 
two. At first a Bill was ordered to be drawn strengthening 
the existing law ; but ultimately the clothiers were held to 
have»'psoved their case.* The Act of 1756 was, in 1757, 
unconditionally repealed; and Parliament was now bca^ng 
. straight for laisser-faire. 

■Hie struggle over this W’oollen Cloth Weat’ers’ Act of 
1756 marks the passage from the old ideas to tin* new. 
When, in 1776, the weavers, spinners, scribblers, and other 
woollen operatives of Sopierset petitioned against tki^evil 
that was being done to their accustomed livelihrod by the 
introduction of the spinning,]enny into Shepton Mallet, the 
House of Commons, which had two centuries before abso¬ 
lutely prohibited the gig-mill, refused «ven to allow the 
petition to be received.* • 

The change of policy had already affected another trade. 
•The London Framework Knitters’ Company, which had 
been incorporated in 1663 for the express purpose of regu¬ 
lating the trade, found itself during the first half of the 
d^teenth century in contiiKial conflict with recalcitrant 
masters who set its bye-laws at defiance. flThis long struggle, 
in which the journeymen took vigorous action jn support of 

• For all these proceedings, see Hoaso of Commons Journals, vol. xxvil. 

I* of Commons Journals, vol. xxxvi. p. 7 (November i, 1776). 
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the Company, was brought to an end in 1753 by ^ ex¬ 
haustive Parliamentary inquiry. The bye-laws of the Com¬ 
pany, upon the enforcement of which the journeymen lytd 
rested all their hopes, were solemnly declared to be "in-' 
jurious afid vexatious to the manufacturers," whilst the 
Company’s jftithority was pronounced to be “ hurtful to the 
trade.” ^ The total abandonment of all legal regulation of 
the trade led, after numerous transitory revolts, <0 the 
establishment in 1778 of " The Stocking Makers’ Associa¬ 
tion for the Mutual Protection in the Mdland Coxmties of 
England,” having for its objects the limitation of apprentices, 
and the enactment of a fixed rate of wages. Dr. Brentano 
has summarised the various attempts made by the operatives 
during the next two years to secure the protection of the 
legislature,? Through tJie influence of their Union a sym¬ 
pathetic member was returned for the borough of Notting¬ 
ham. Investigation by a committee brought to»’?Sght a 
degree of " sweating ” scarcely paralleled even by the worst 
modern instances. A Bill for the fixing of wages had actu- ■ 
ally passedats second reading when the employers, whipping 
up all their friends in the House, defeated it on the third 
reading—a rebuff to the workmen which led to serious riots 
at ^ttingham, and thrust tha unfortunate framework 
knitters back into despairing poverty.® 

By this time the town craftsmen were also beginning to 
be menafcd the revolutionary proposals of their em¬ 
ployers. The hafiers, for example, whose early combina¬ 
tion we have already mentioned, had hitherto been pro¬ 
tected by the strict limitation of the number of apprentices 
prescribed by the Acts of 1566 and 1603, and enforced by" 
the Feltmakers’ Company. We gather from the employers’ 
complaints that the journeymen’s organisation, which Jjy 

It 

* House o^ommfns Journals, April 13 .and 19,1753, vol. xxvi, pp|ij^4, 
779 1 Felkin's History of the Machine^unfought Hosiery and Lace Manufac^ 
twt, p. So; Qinningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce in 
Modem Times, 1903. vol. i. p. 663. 

* GUdi and Trade pp. 1x5-21. 

* Hoqm of Commons joum^ vols. zzxvi. and xxxvii. 
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this time extended to most of the provincial towns in which , 
hats were made, was aiming at a strict enforcement of the 

limiting’the number of apprentices which each master 
might take. This caused the leading master hatters .to 
promote, in-1777, a Bill to remove the limitation? Against 
them was marshalled the whole strength of the*|oumeymen’s 
organisation. Petitions poured in from London, Burton, 
Bristol, "Chester, Liverpool, Hexham, Derby, and other 
places, the “ piecemaster hat or feltmakers and finishers ” 
usually joining with the journeymen against the demand of’ 
the capitalist employers. The men asserted that, even with 
the limitation, “ except at brisk times many hundreds are 
obliged to go travelling up and down the kingdom in search 
of employ.” But the House was impressed with the evidence 
and arguments of the large employers, and their Bill passed 
into law.* 

Tl?^ action of the House of Commons on occasions like 
these was not as yet influenced by any conscious theory of 
freedom of contract. What happened was that, as each 
tradfe in tijrn felt the effect of the new capitalist competi¬ 
tion, the journeymen, and often also the smaller employers, 
would petition for redress, usually demanding the ^liibi- 
tion of the new machines, the enforcement of a^vef^ears 
apprenticeship, or the maintenance of the old limitation of 
the number of boys to be taught by each employer. The 
House would as a rule appoint a CommitUe to investigate 
the complaint, with the full intentiolT of redressing the 
alleged grievance. But the large employers w»uld produce 
before that Committee an overwhelming array of evidence . 
proving that without the new machinery the growing export 
trade must be arrested ; that the new processes could be 
learnt in a few months instead of se'^en years; and that 
tlK restriction of the old master-craftsmen to^two or three 
apprentices apiece was out of the question with the new 
buyers of labour on a large scale. Confronted with such a 

» House of Commons Journals, vol xxxvi. pp. loj, 240, 268, 287,1777; 
•Aeti? Geo. HI. c. 55, repealing 8 Eliz. c. ii, and i Jac. i. 
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as this for the masters even the most sympathetic, 
committee seldom found it p)ossible to endorse the proposals 
of the artisans. In fact, these proposals were impossible. 
The artisans had a grievance—perhaps the worst that any 
class can Save—the degradation of their standard of liveli¬ 
hood by circuVnstances which enormously increased the pro¬ 
ductivity of their labour. But they mistook the remedy; 
and Parliament, though it saw the mistake, could Revise 
nothing better. Common sense forced the Govenmient to 
lake the easy and obvious step of abolishing the mediaval 
regulations which industry had outgrown. But the problem 
of protecting the workers’ Standard of Life under the new 
conditfons was neither easy nor obvious, and it remained 
imsolved until the nineteenth century discovered the ex¬ 
pedients of Collective Bargaining and Factory Legislation, 
developing, in the twentieth century, into the fixing^y^law 
of a Minimum Wage. In the meantime the workers were 
left to shift for themselves, the attitude of Parliament to¬ 
wards them being for the first years one of pure perplexity, 
quite ratouohed by the doctrine of freedom of contract. 

That the House of Commons remained innocent of any 
genei^ theory against legislative interference long after it 
had begunShe work of sweeping away the mcdia:val regula¬ 
tions is proved by the famous case of the Spitalfields silk- 
weavers, in which the old policy bf industrial regulation was 
reverted to. Iti 1765 the Spitalfields weavers protested 
that they were without employment, owing to the importa¬ 
tion of foreign silk. Assembling in crowds, they marched 
in processions to Westminster, headed by bands and banners, 
and demanded the prohibition of the import of the 'foreign 
product. Riots occurred sufficiently serious to induce Par¬ 
liament to pass an 'Act in the terms desired; * but tii& 
experiment in Protection failed to maintain wages, and tise. 
riots were renewed in 1769. Finally Sir John Fielding, the 
wU-knowm ^ndon police magistrate, suggested to the 

* 5 G«o. II I. c. 48; see nnuai Register, 1765, p. 41; Cnnnicfbam, Grosetk 
Iniustry and Commerce in Modern Times, 1903, pp. 5191 79 ^^ 
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Xoandon silkweavers that they should secure their earnings 
by an Act.^ Under the pressure of another outbreak of 
rtotiilg in Parliament adopted this proposal, and em* 
pmffered the justices to fix the rates of wages and to enforce 
their maintenance, Tlie effect of this enactmenf upon the 
men’s combination is significant. " A great nfen ” had told 
the weavers, as one of them relates, that the governing class 
“ ma(k laws, and we, the people, must make legs to them." • 
The ephemeral combination to obtain the Act became 
accordingly a permanent union to enforce it. From this' 
time forth we hear no more of strikes or riots among the 
Spitalfields weavers. Instead, we see arising a permanent 
machinery, designated the " Union,” for the rcpresentatm, 
before the justices, of both masters and men, upon whose 
evidence the complicated lists of piecework rates are period¬ 
ically settled. Clearly the Parliaments which passed the 
SpitJlIlelds Acts of 1763 and 1773 had no conception of the 
political philosophy of Adam Smith, wliosc Wealth of 
Nations, afterwards to be accepted as the English gospel 
of freedom of contract and “ natural liberty,!’ was pub¬ 
lished in 1776. At the same time, so exceptional had such 
acts become, that when Adam Smith’s masterpiece came 
into the hands of the statesmen of the time, i^^uSrtiave 
seemed not so much a novel view of industrial economics as 
the explicit generalisation of practical conclusions to which 
experience had already repeatedly driven th^m. , 

Towards the end of the century th# governing classes, 
who had found in the new industrial policy^ source of. 
enormous pecuniary profit, eagerly seized on the new 
’economic theory as an intellectual and moral justification 
.of that policy. The abandonment of the operatives by the 
law, previously resorted to under pressure of circumstances, 
a^, as we gather, not witMout some, remorse, was now 
carried out on principle,^ with unflinchfhg ddlermination. 

. * 

^ Act 13 Geo. III. c. 68 : see A Short Historical Auount of tht Silk 
MoMufacture in England, by Samuel ShoU, 1811 
• -\lbid. p. 4. 
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When the handloom-weavers, earning little more-than a 
third of the livelihood they had gained ten years before, 
and unable to realise that the factory system wouH be 
deliberately allowed to min them, made themselves heard 
in the Hobse of Commons in 1808, a Committee reported 
against their»proposal to fix a minimum rate of wages on 
the ground*that it was “ wholly inadmissible in principle, 
incapable of being reduced to practice by any means which 
can possibly be devised, and, if practicable, would be pro- 
•ductive of the rtpst fatal consequences ” ; and " that the 
proposition relative to the limiting the number of apprentices 
is also entirely inadmissible, and would, if adopted by the 
House, be attended with the greatest injustice to the manu¬ 
facturer as well as to the labourer.” * Here we have laisser- 
faire fully established is Parliament as an authoritative 
industrial doctrine of political economy, able to overcome 
the great bulk of the evidence given before this Con*f.iKtee, 
which was decidedh’ in favour of the minimum wage. The 
House of Commons had no lack of opportunities for educat¬ 
ing itself 01) the question. The special misery caused by 
bad Harvests and the prolonged war between 1793 and 
1815 ® brought a rush of appeals, especially from the newly 
esta 8 ln>he 4 ^ssociations of cotton operatives. In the early 
yearn of the present century petition after petition poured 
in from Lancashire and Glasgow, showing that the rates for 
weaving Jiad jteadily declined, and reiterating the old 
demands for a legally fixed scale of piecework rates and the 
limitation q| apprentices. In 1795, and again in 1800, and 
once more in 1808, Bills fixing a minimum rate were intro¬ 
duced into the House of Commons, sometimes meeting with 
considerable favour. The report of the Committee of 1808, 
which took voluminous evidence on the subject, has already 
been quoted. Petitions from' the calico-printers for a le^al 

' 1. 

« 

§ * R$port$ onJ*etitions oj Cotton Weavers, iSop and i 8 si. 

• ** The penod between 17Q5 and 1815 was characteiiscd by deartbs 
'Vi^iich on aeveral occasions became well-nigh famines " (Thorold Rogers, 
tiistofy 0/ Agricuiture and }*rices, vol. i. p. 692). 
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Station of the number of apprentices, although warmly 
supported by the Select Grmmittee to which they were re- 
fetied, met felth the same fate. Sheridan, indeed, was not 
convinced, and brought in a Bill proposing, among other 
things, to limit the number of apprentices. But Sir Robert 
Peel (the elder), whose own factories swarmeS,with boys, 
opposed it in the name of industrial freedom, and carried 
the House of Commons with him.* 

Meanwhile the despairing operatives, baffled in their 
attempts to procure fresh legislation, turned for aid to the 
existing law. Unrcpealcd statutes still enabled the justices 
in some trades to fix the rate of wages, limited in others 
the number of apprentices; in others, again, prohibited 
certain kinds of machinery, and forbade any but apprenticed 
men to exercise the trade. So completely had these statutes 
fallen into disuse that their very existence was in many 
instah<^ unknown to the artisans. The West of England 
weavers, however, combined with those of Yorkshire in 
1802 to employ an attorney, who took proceedings against 
employers for infringing the old laws. The result wa^that 
Parliament Tiastily passed an Act suspending these statutes, 
in order to put a stop to the prosecutions.® “ At a nurngjous 
meeting of the cordwainars of the City of Nevo^arum in 
1784," says an old circular that we have seen, " it was 
unartimously resolved . . . that a subscription be entered 
into for putting the law in force against infringeiients on 
the Trade, ’ ’ but apparently without result .* The Edinburgh 

• 

^ Minutes of Evidence and Report of the Committee on the Petition of the 
1 oumeymei\CaHco-printers. July 4,1804. July 17,1806. See also Sheridan's 
ineecb reported in Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, vol. ix. pp. 554*8. 

^ * 43 Geo. in. c. 136, continued in successive years until the dehnite 
repeal, in 1809, of most of the laws regulating the yoollen mahufacture by 
49 Qeo. III. c. 109 ; see Cunningham, 1903. vol. it. p. 659. 

* It was reprinted in the 121st Quirterly Report of the Amalgamated 
Sodity of Boot and Shoemakers. The proceeding* were 4aken by the 
Fxiendly Society of Cordwainer^ of England. '* instituted the 15th of 
November 1784." Particulars of the London Bootmakers' Society, which 
wtt ia correspondence with seventy or eighty provincial societies, are 
fiyen hi A D^est of the Evidence before the Committee on Artitens and ' 
by Ceo^ White, 1824, p. 97. 
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compositors were more successful; on being refused an 
advance of wages, to correspond with the rise in the cost of 
living, they presented, February 28, 1804, a’memorial‘^0 
the Court of Session, and obtained the celebrated " liiter- 
locutor ” of 1805, which fixed a scale of piecework prices 
for the Ec^nburgh printing trade.* But the chief event of 
this campaign for the enforcement of the old laws began in 
Glasgow. The cotton-weavers of that city, after four or 
five years of Parliamentary agitation for additional legisla- 
‘ tion, resorted teethe law empowering the justices to fix the 
rates of wages. After an unsuccessful attempt to fix a 
standard rate by agreement with a committee of employers, 
the men’s association which now extended throughout the 
whole of the cotton-weaving districts in the United King¬ 
dom commenced Icgat proceedings at the Lanarkshire 
Quarter Sessions. The employers in 1812 disputed the 
competence of the magistrates, and appealed to tlft’ Court 
of Sessions at Edinburgh. The Court held that the magis¬ 
trates were competent to fix a scale of wages, and a table 
of piecework rates was accordingly drawn up. Thb em¬ 
ployers immediately withdrew from the proceedings; but 
the^^peratives were nevertheless compelled, at great ex¬ 
pense, tfJ^roduce witnesses to testify to every one of the 
numerous rates proposed. After one hundred and thirty 
witnesses had been heard, the magistrates at length declared 
the rates to I'e reasonable, but made no actu^ order en¬ 
forcing them. Tfi'e emplojrers, with few exceptions, refused 
to accept the table, which it had cost the operatives £3000 
to obtain. The result was the most extensive strike the 
trade has ever known. From Carlisle to Aberdeen every 
loom stopped, forty thousand weavers ceasing work almost 
amultaneously. After three weeks’ strike the employers 

^ Professoi Foxw^Il kindly fiiaced at our disposal a unique serifev of 
pamphlets relating to these proceedings, which are now in the Gk>ld 8 niiths 
Company's Utrary at the University of Ix>ndon, includii^ the Memorials 
uf the journeymen and the employers, the Report in ike Process by Kobert 
3 1 ^. and the Seale of Pnees as settled by the Court. A fuU account of 
proceedings is given in the Scottish Typographical Circular, June 
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were preparing to meet the operatives, when the whole 
Strike Comipittee was suddenly arrested by the police, and 
hel4 to bail under the common law for the crime of com¬ 
bination, of which the authorities, in that reTjplutionary 
period, were very jealous on purely political grounds. The 
five leaders were sentenced to terms of iinprisoaraent vary¬ 
ing from four to eighteen months ; and this blow broke up 
the comtination, defeated the strike, and put an end to 
the struggles of the operatives against the progressive, 
degradation of their wages.' 

The London artisans, though they were not put down 
by prosecution and impiisonment, met with no greater 
success than their Glasgow brethren. Between i8io and 
1812 a number of trade societies combined to engage the 
services of a solicitor, who proseciifed maste rs hjr employing 
“ ill^g^ men,” that is to say, men who had not by apprentice¬ 
ship gained a right to follow the trade. The original " case ’’ 
which the journeymen curriers submitted to coumscl in 
1810 (fee two guineas), with a view to putting-in force the 
Statute ofc Apprentices, was in our pos.sessi6n, together 
with the somewhat hesitating oiiinion of the legal adviser." 
In a few cases proceedings were even taken against eiqj^yers 
for having set up in trades to which they had ndrtiuunselves 
served their time. Convictions were obtained in some 
instances; but no costs were allowed to the prosecutors, 
who were, on the other hand, condenjjieif to ^ay heavy 
costs when they failed. Lord Kllenborough, moreover, held 
on appeal that new trades, such as those of Cnginecr and 
■ lockmaker, were not included within the Elizabethan Act. 
In 1811 certain journeymen millers of Kent petitioned the 
justices to fix a rate of wages under ^le Elizabethan Act. 
When the justices refused tp hear the petition a writ of 

* See, for thc,5e proceedings the two Rel>orts Bf the Commitlee on (he 
PeiUiom of the Cotton Weavers, April 12. 1808, and March 29, 1809; and 
Richmond's evidence Ijcfore the ComniilU'e on Artisans^and Machinery, 
1824, Second Kepott, pp. 59-64. 

• * It it now in the British I^ibrary of Political Science at the l^ndon 

achSol of Economics. 
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mandamus was applied for. Lord EUenborough granto 
the writ to compel them to hear the petition, ljut said thg 
were to exercise their own discretion as to.whether the; 
would fix^any rate. The justices, on this hint, declined t( 
fix the wagef.* It soon became apparent that legal pro 
ceedings ugder these obsolete statutes were, in face of thi 
adverse bias of the courts, as futile as they were costly 
There was nothing for it then but either to abandon thi 
line of attack or to petition Parliament to make effectivi 
the still unrepeafed laws. This they accordingly did, wit! 
the unexpected result that the " pernicious ” law empowerini 
justices to fix wages was in 1813 peremptorily repealed.* 
The law thus swept away was but one section of the 
great Elizabethan statute, and its repeal left the othe: 
clauses untouched. A 'Select Committee had already 
in 1811, reported that " no interference of the le^^turi 
with the freedom of trade, or with the perfect liberty 0 
eyery individual to dispose of his time and of his labou 
in the way . and on the terms which he may judge mos 
conducive to his own interest, can take place wifliou 
violating general principles of the first importance to thi 
prosgjfity and happiness of the community: withou 
establishii!g»the most pernicious pfecedent, or even withou 
aggravating, after a very short time, the pressure of thi 
general distress, and imposing obstacles against that distresi 
being evel reifioved.” The repeal of the wages clause 
of the statute maae this emphatic declaration of the nev 
doctrine larf' as far as the fixing of wages was edneem^d 
but there remained the apprenticeship clauses. Petition! 
for the enforcement of these, and their extension to fhe nev 
trades, kept pouting in. They were finally referred to t 
large and influential commitfee which induded Canning 
Huddsson, ^r Rojtert Peel/ and Sir James Graham amcAf 

its membets. The witnesses examined were strongly it 

»> 

> 9. Justices of Kent, 14 East. 395 ; see P. D. Longe's fufi 

18&0. pp. 10, IX. 

• S3v«o. in. c. 40 (1813). 
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fmmw of the retention M>f the laws, with amendments 
bringing them up to date. The chairman (George Rose) 
apparently converted to the view of the operatives 
by the evidence. The committee, which had undoubtedly 
been! appointed to formulate the complete abolition of the 
a^renticeship clauses, found itself unable to fulfil its virtual 
mandate. Not venturing, in the teeth of the manufacturers 
and etoitomists, to recommend _the House to comply with 
the operatives’ demands, it got out of the difficulty by 
making no recommendation at all. Hundreds of petitions, 
in favour of the laws continued to pour in from all parts of 
the country, 300,000 signatures being for retention against 
2000 for repeal, masters often joining in the journeymen’s 
prayer. A public meeting of the " Master Manufacturers and 
Tradesmen of the Cities of Ixujidon and Westminster," 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, passed resolutions strongly 
supposling the amendment and enforcement of the existing 
law. On the other hand, a committee on which the master 
engineers Maudsley and Galloway were prominent members, 
argugd forcibly in favour of freedom and against " the 
monstrous‘and alarming but misguided a.ssociationf’’ In 
1814 Mr. Serjeint Onslow, who had not served on the com¬ 
mittee of the previous ^sion, introduced a Bill tiwepeal 
the whole apprenticeship law. The " Masters and Journey¬ 
men of Westminster ’’ wer^ heard by counsel against this 
measure, but the House had made up its mind in favour of 
the manufacturers, and by the Act of 54 Qeo. III. i. 96 swept 
away the apprenticeship clauses of the statute, and with 
them practically the last remnant of that legislative pro- 
•tectionW the Standard of Life which survived from the 
Middle Ages.* ’The triumphant manufacturers presented 
Serjeant Onslow with several pieces of plate for his champion¬ 
ship of commercial liberty.* • 

* The Spitaliieldg Acts, relatiag to tlie silkwcavers. weSe, bowever. Dot 
repealed until 1824 ; and the last sections of j Elis. c. 4 were not formally 

, R^ealed until 1875. 

* White's Dfjfsrf of all the laws at present in existence respecting Maetert 
gn 4 Workpeople, 1824, p. ^9. Place wrote to Wakefield, January 2,1814: 
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So thoroughly had the new dtctrine by this time driven 
out the very recollection of the old idesik from the mind 
of the governing class that it was now the operatives who 
were regarded as innovators, and we are hardly surprised 
to find another committee gravely declaring that " the 
right of every man to employ the capital he inherits, or has 
acquired, aecording to his own discretion, without molesta¬ 
tion or obstruction, so long as he does not infringe on the 
rights or property of others, is one of those privileges which 
.the free and ha^py constitution of this country has long 
accustomed every Briton to consider as his birthright.” ^ 
But it must be added that the governing class was by no 
means impartial in the application of its new doctrine. 
Medireval regulation acted not only in restriction of free 
competition in the laboqr market to the pecuniary loss of 
the employers, but also in restriction of free contract to 
the loss of the employees, who could only obtain the-best 
terms for their labour by collective instead of individual 
bargaining. Consequently the operatives, if they had 
clearly understood the situation, would have been as anxious 
_ •- 1 _£_ 

'* Tbf' affair of Serjeant Onslow partly originated with me, but I had no 
suspici^ it would lx* taken up and pushed as vigorously as it has been and 
is likelT^o of I'rancis Place, byl’rof. Graham Wallas, p, 159). 

The proceedings in this matter can be best traced in the House of 
Commons Journals for 1813 and vols. Ixviii. and Ixix.; and in 
Hansard's Parhamentary Debates, vufe. xxv. and xxvii. The master’s 
case is given in a piy^nphlct. The Orxgxn. Object, and Operation of theApfren- 
Hce Laws, 1814, jo pi>.,preserved in the Pamphleteer, vol. iii. The Resolu- 
Hons of the Master Maunfacturers and Tradesmen of the Cities of London and 
Westminster on^^he Siatntr j Elis. c. 4 . 1814, 4 pp, gives tlie contrary view 
(B.M. 1882. d. 2). The ronlemporary argument for freedom is expressed 
in An Estimate of the Comparaltvc Strength of Great Britain, bv G. Chalmers, 
’ x8lo; see Cunmngham, 1903, vol. ii. p. 56 o. The Nottingham Library 
possesses a unique copy of the Articles and General Regulations of a Society 
for obtaining Parliamentary ftrlief, and the Encouragement of Mechanics in 
th* Improvement of Mechantsm, prilled at Nottingham in 1813. "Hfis 
app^rs to have been a feilcration 01 framework knitters' societies, 
poMibly othCTS,<for PaUiamentaryliction, jjs well as trade protection; and 
its establishment in 1813 was perhaps connected with the movement for 
the revival of the Apprenticc.ship 1 -aws. 

* Report of the Committee on the State of the Woollen Manufacture in 
England, July 4. 1806, p. 12. 
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to abolish the laws agaiast combination as to maintaih 
those fixing wages and limiting apprenticesliip; just as 
the capitalists, better informed, were no less resolute in 
maintaining the anti-combination laws than in rej)ealing 
the others. We shall presently see how slow the workess 
were to realise this, in spite of the fact that the^laws against 
combinations of workmen were maintained intforce, and 
even increased in severity. Strikes, and any organised 
resistance to the employers’ demands, were put down with 
a high hand. The first twenty years of the nineteenth 
century witnessed a legal persecution of Trade Unionists as 
rebels and revolutionists. Tliis persecution, thwarting the 
healthy growth of the Unions, and driving their members 
into violence and sedition, but finally leading to the repeal 
of the Combination Laws and the bjrth of the modem Trade 
Union Movement, will be the subject of the ue.xt chapter. 



CHAPTER II 

THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 
[1799-1825] 

The traditional history of the Trade Union Movement 
represents the period jjfior to 1824 as one of unmitigated 
persecution and continuous repression. Every Union that 
can nowadays claim an existence of over a cent«fy*pos- 
sesses a romantic legend of its early years. The midnight 
meeting of patriots in the comer of a field, the buried box 
of records, -the secret oath, the terms of imprisonment of 
the Iwding'officials—all these are in the sagas of the older 
Unions, and form material out of which, in an age untroubled 
by hijjprical criticism, a semi-mytJiical origin might easily 
have be^created. That the legend is not without a basis 
of fact, we shall see in tracing th^ actual effect upon the Trade 
Union Movement of the legal prohibitions of combinations 
of wage-ehmers which prevailed throughout the United 
Kingdom up to 1824. But we shall find that some com¬ 
binations of'}ourncymen were at all times recognised by the 
law, that many others were only spasmodically interfered 
with, and that the utmost rigour of the Combination Laws 
tl9ta not felt until the far-reaching change of policy marked 
by the severe Acts of 1799-1800, which applied to all indijsf 
tries whatsoever. ^This will* lead us naturally to the story 
d the repeal of the whole series of Combination Laws k 
1824-5, the liiost impressive event in the early bistiny of 
the Bovknent. 
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There is a clear distinction—at any rate, as regards 
^gland—between the various statutes whicli forbade com¬ 
bination prior, to the end of the eighteenth century, and the 
general Combination Acts of 1799-1800. In the numerous 
earlier Acts recited and repealed in 1824 the prohibition of 
combination was in all cases incidental to the ftgulation of 
the industry. It was assumed to be the business of Parlia¬ 
ment and the law courts to regulate the conditions of labour; 
and combinations could, no more than indviduals, be per¬ 
mitted to interfere in disputes for which a legal remedy was 
provided. The object primarily aimed at by the statutes 
was not the prohibition of combinations, but the fixing of 
wages, the prevention of embezzlement or damage, the 
enforcement of the contract of service or the proper arrange¬ 
ments for apprenticeship. And although combinations to 
intetfij^'l^ with these statutory aims were obviously illegal, 
and were usually expressly prohibited, it was an incidental 
result that combinations formed to promote the objects of 
the legislation, however objectionable they might be to 
employers,*were apparently not regarded as unlawful.* 

Thus one of the earliest types of combination" among 
journeymen—the society to enforce the law—seejjjMdtva}^ 
to have been tacitly accepted as permissible. Although it 
is probable that such associations came technically within 
the definitions of combination and cons^iracy^ whether 
under the common law or the early statutes, we know of 
no case in which they were indicted as illegalj We have 
already described, for instance, how, in 1726, the woollen 
• weavers* of Wiltshire and Somersetshire openly combined 
to present a petition to the King in Council against their 
masters, the broad clothiers. The Priwy Council, far from 
deming the action of the wravers illegal, considered and 
ddSIt with their complain^. AnH when the employers per¬ 
sisted in disobesdng the law, we have seen hdw^in 1756, the 

* An elaborate account of this legislation will be found in Labaw 
kf^^ion, Lahouf Mmemnts, and Labour Liodertt by G. Howell, 1902, 
pp. at>4a. 
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Fraternity of Woollen Clothweavers petitioned the House 
rf Commons to make more effectual the power of the justice 
to fix wages, and obtained a new Act of Parliament in accord¬ 
ance with their desires. The almost perpetual combinations 
of the framework knitters between 1710 and 1800 were 
never made the subject of legal proceedings. The com¬ 
binations of the London silkweavers obtained a virtual 
sanction by the Spitalfields Acts, under which the delegates 
•of the workmen’s organisations regularly appeared before 
the justices, who fixed and revised the piecework prices. 
Even in 1808, after the stringency of the law against com¬ 
binations had been greatly increased, the Glasgow and Lan¬ 
cashire cottonwcavers were permitted openly to combine for 
the purpose of seeking a legal fixing of wages, with the 
results already described. Nor was it only the combina¬ 
tion to obtain a legally fixed rate of wages that left 
unmolested by the law. Combinations to put in force the 
sections of the Statute of Apprentices (5 Eliz. c. 4), or 
other prohibitions of the employment of " illegal workmen,” 
occurred at intervals down to 1813. In 1749 a club of 
journeymen painters of the City of London proceeded against 
a m&stfir painter for employing a non-freeman; and the 
proceeding^ led, in 1750, to a conlerencc of thirty journey¬ 
men and thirty masters with the City Corporation, at which 
the regulations were altered.* %’o one seems to have ques¬ 
tioned th^ legalityiof the 1811-13 outburst of combinations 
to prosecute masters who had not served an apprenticeship, 
or who were employing unapprenticed workmen. One 
reason, doubtless, for the immunity of combinations to 
'enforce the law was that they included employers and 
•Sympathisers of all jranks. For instance, the combinations 
to 1811-13 to enforce the apprenticeship laws comprised 
both mastess and, journeymen, who were equally aggraved 

* Act of Common CouDcil, November 1750: Hugluon’s London, 
422. There Is evidence of at least one other club of painters in London 
wting buck to the e^hteenth century, the *' Original Society of Painters 
Jnd Glipera " existing in 1779, which afterwards became the St. Martia'f 
Society M Pinters and Glasiers (fifrAh’s, October 24.1863). ' 
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by tbc competition of the new capitalist and his " hire¬ 
lings." * The Yorkshire Clothiers’ Community, or " Brief 
Iifttitutioo,”' to which reference has already been made, 
included, in some of its ramifications, the " domestic ” 
master manufacturers, who fought side by side with the 
joumeymen against the new factory system. 

On the other hand, combinations of journeymen to 
regulate Tor themselves their wages and conditions of 
employment stood, from the first, on a different footing. 
The common law doctrine of the illegality of proceedings 
“ in restraint of trade," as subsequently interpreted by the 
judges, of itself made illegal all combinations whatsoever 
of joumeymen to regulate the conditions of their work. 
Moreover, with the regulation by law of wages and the 
conditions of employment, any edinbination to resist the 
order of the justices on these matters was obviously of the 
nature Vf rebellion, and was, in fact, put down like any 
individual disobedience of the law. Nor was c.xpress statute 
law against combinations wanting. Tlie statute of 1305, 
entitlfld, " ^idio be Conspirators and who be ( hampertors " 
(33 Edw. I. St. 2), was in 1818 held to apply to a comlaina- 
tion to raise wages among cotton-spinners, whose leaders 
were sentenced to two years' imprisonment sdBSF’ this 
Act. The " Bill of Conspiracies of Victuallers and Crafts¬ 
men ’’ of 1549 (2 and 3 Edw. VI. c. 15), though aimed 
primarily at combinations to keep up the prices diarged to 
consumers, clearly includes within its prolubitions any com¬ 
binations of journeymen craftsmen to keep up wages or 
^reduce hpurs. 

It is some proof of the novelty of the workmen’s com¬ 
binations in the early part of the eighteenth century, that 
nather the employers nor the authoritfes thought at first 
of j^rting to the very sufficient,powers of the existing law 
against them. When, in 1720, the master bailors of London 

* This term was used to deaotc men who had not served a legal appren- 
tkeahip* See " Rules and Regulations of the 'Journeymen Weavers,” 
r'^iriu^ in A^ndix No. 10 to Report on Combination Laws, 1825, 
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found themselves confronted with an organised' body of 
journeymen claiming to make a collective bargain, seriously 
" in restraint of trade,” they turned, not to .the law courts, 
but to Parliament for protection, and obtained, as we have 
seen, the Act" for regulating the Journeymen Tailors within 
the bills 0/ mortality ” (7 Geo. I. st. 1, c. 13, amended by 
8 Geo. III. c. 17).^ Similarly, when the clothiers of the 
West of England began between 1717 and 1725'to* be in¬ 
convenienced by the “ riotous and tumultuous clubs and 
societies ” of wdolcombers and weavers, who made bye-laws 
and maintained a Standard Rate,* they did not put in force 
the existing law, but successfully petitioned Parliament for 
the Act " to prevent unlawful combinations of workmen 
employed in the Woollen Manufactures ’’ (12 Geo. I. c. 34). 
Indeed, prior to the gefteral Acts of 1799 and i8oo against 
all combinations of journeymen, Parliament was, from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, perpetually enacting 
statutes forbidding combinatitjis in particular trades.* 

In the English statutes this prohibition of combination 
was„as we have seen, only a secondary feature, incl 3 ental 
to the main purpose of the law. The case is different with 
regjrd to the early Irish Acts, the terms of which point to 
a muc!f*Sharper cleavage betweffn masters and men, due, 
perhaps, to difference of religion and race. The very first 
statute against combinations ifrhich was passed by the Irish 
Parliamefit, the ,^ct of 1729 (3 Geo. II. c. 14), contained no 
provisions protecting the wage-earner, and prohibited com- 

I 

‘ The case of R. v. the Journeymen Tailors of Cambridge in 1721 
(8 Mod. 10) is obscurely reported; and it is uncertain under n^at law tb* 
men uwre convicted. See Wrigtkt's Law of Criminal Conspvacus and 
Agremtnts, p. 53. 

* See Che petitions finm Devonshire towns, Houseof Commons Journals, 
17V7» vol. xviii. p. 715, which, wit^ others in subsequent years, led to a 
Select Committee in 1726 (Joun^is, vol xx. p. 648. March 31, 1736)^ 

' See, for fhstanci. the Acts rcgulatiijg the W'OoUen industry, 12 Geo. I. 
C. 34 (t725); against embezzlement or fraud by shoemakers, 9 Geo. I. 
c, 27 (1739); helating to hatters, 22 Geo. II. c. 27 (1749); to sUWeavers, 
17 Geo. HI. c. 55 (1777): and to papennaking, 36 Geo. III. c. in Ji 795 )* 
Whitbread declared in the House of Commons that there were in i$oo ^ 
fewer than forty such statutes. * 
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binations in all trades whatsoever. Tlie Act of 1743 (17 
Geo. II. c. 8), called forth by the failure of the previous 
pnhibition, equally confined itself to drastic penal measures, 
including the punishment of the keepers of the public-houses 
which were used for meetings. But in later years the 
English practice seems to have been followed ;«for the laws 
of 1758 (31 Geo. II. c. 17), 1763 (3 Geo. III. 3V sec. 23), 
1771 (ii.and 12 Geo. III. c. 18, sec. 40, and c. 33), and 
J779 (19 and 20 Geo. III. c. 19, c. 24, and c. 36) provide for 
the fixing of wages, and contain other regulations of industry, 
amongst which the prohibition of combinations comes as a 
matter of course. 

By the end of the century, at any rate, the common law, 
both in England and in Ireland, had been brought to the 
aid of the special statutes, and thctjudges were ruling that 
any conspiracy to do an act which they considered unlawful 
in a»c«.ibination, even if not criminal in an individual, 
was against the common law. Soon the legislature followed 
suit. In 1799 the Act 39 Geo. III. c. 81 expressly penalised 
all coBibinations whatsoever. ' 

The grounds for this drastic measure apix-ar to’have 
been found in the marked increase of Trade Unionism among 
workers of various kindf^ Idle operatives’ cojiiiiiHflons 
were regarded as being in the nature of mutiny against their 
employers and masters; dcstrsictive of the “discipline "neces¬ 
sary to the expansion of trade ; and inter’^ring.with the 
right of the employer to " do what he likSd with his own." 
The immediate occa.sion was a petition frqpi London 
engineering employers, complaining of an alarming strike 
^>f the mDlwrights. This led to a Bill suppressing combina¬ 
tion in the engineering trade, which was passed by the House 
of .Commons, in spite of the p.otests of Sir Francis Burdett 
an^ Benjamin Hobhouse. t,<l measure was, however, 
dropped in the House of Lords in favour df a ntbre compre¬ 
hensive Bill, applicable to all trades, which Wljitbread had 
suggested. Thiswas introduced on June 17,1799, by William 
Bitt himself, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, who referred 
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to the alanning growth of combination, not merely in the 
Metropolis but also in the north of England. Subsequent 
stages of the Bill were moved by George Rose, another 
member of the Administration; and the'measure was 
hurried through all its stages in both Houses with great 
rapidity, receiving the Royal Assent only twenty-four days ■ 
after its iifiroduction into the House of Commons. There 
was therefore little opportunity for any effective demon¬ 
stration against its provisions, but the Journeymen Calico-, 
printers’ ^ciety.of London petitioned against the measure, 
and instructed counsel to put forward their objections. 
They represented that, although the Bill professed merely 
" to prevent unlawful combinations,” it created " new crimes 
of so indefinite a nature that no one journeyman or workman 
will be safe in holding.any conversation with another on 
the subject of his trade or employment.” Only a few other 
petitions were presented, and, though Benjamin Hebl.ouse 
opposed it in the Commons and Lord Holland in the Lords, 
the Bill passed unaltered into law.* 

. But the'struggle was not yet over. The employers were 
not satisfied with the 1799 Act; and The rfmes announced 
in January rSoo that " one of the first Acts of the Imperial 
Par'fiemi^j. [of the United Kingdqjn] will be for the preven- 

* A Ftdl and Accurate Report of the Proceedings of the Petitioners, etc. 
By One of the Petitioners (London^ January 1800, 19 pp.). A rare 
pamphlet in the (^Idsmiths’ Library at the University of London. “ It 
Is remarkable," .<lays Mr. Justice Stephen, “ that in the parliamentary 
history for 1799 and ^cioo there is no account of any debate on these Acts, 
nor are they referred to in the Annual Register for those years ” (Hi^ory 
of the Crimiit'ul Law, vot. iii. p. 208). That the measure exciM some 
interest in the textile districts may be inferred from the pubheation at 
Leeds of a pamphlet entitled an Abstract of an Act to prevent Unlawful* 
CombtRohoRr among Journeymen to raise Wages, etc. (I^eds, 1799), which 
is in the Manchester Public Library (P. 1735). Lord Holland's speeches 
against it are said to have been reprinted for distribution in Mancbefter 
aiid<Uverpool (I^dy Holland’s Jomnal, vol. ii. p. 102). 

Mr. and Mn. Hammond hav.2 now traced fairly full accounts ofa&e 
proceedings! efiicidating the scanty references in the Journals of the House 
of Commons and House of I..ords for 1799-1800 by quotations from the 
J!^lumefUary*‘Register, the Senator, The Times, London Chronicle, True 
Briton, and Morning Post. Sea The Town Labourer, 1917, ch. viL pp. 
tit*43: al^ Cunningham, UrooifA. etc., 1903, pp. 732-7. 
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tkm of p(HS]»ra£ies among journeymen tradesmen to raise 
thdr wages. All benefit dubs and societies are to be im- 
i^iediately suppressed.”* On the other hand, the trade 
dubs in all parts of the country poured in petitions of 
protest; and the Whig and Tory members for Liverpool; 
General Tarleton and Colonel Gascoyne, yiong whose 
constituents were the strongly combined ship\w^ghts, who 
were freemen and Parliamentary electors, united to bring 
in an amending Bill. This was supported in a series of 
brilliant speeches by Sheridan, whose attempts to reduce 
to a minimum the mischief of the lyqg Acf were strenuously 
resisted by Pitt and the Law Officers of the Crown. The 
petitions were considered by a Committee, which recom¬ 
mended certain amendments. Two justices were substi¬ 
tuted for one as the tribunal; no justice engaged in the 
same trade as the defendant cotrld act; the qualifying 
woijls^" wilfully and maliciously ” were introduced in, the 
description of the offences. A clause protecting trade 
friendly societies was proposed but e^■cntually rejected. 
A particularly odious feature of the 1799 Act, under which 
defendants were required to give evidence against,them¬ 
selves under severe penalties for refusal, was left unaltered. 
A series of interesting clauses providing for the refereijce of 
wage disputes to arbitratTon—copied from the c«i'<ffljx>rary 
Act relating to the cotton trade ‘—aroused great opposition, 
as tending “ to fix wages ” and as involving the recognition 
of the Trade Union representative, bu^tlfey viere finally 
adopted; without, so far as we arc aware, ever being put 
in force.’ • 

The* general Combination Act of 1800 was not merely 
the codification of existing laws, or their extension from 

* Times, January 7. 1800: Labour Labout' Movements, and 

llidbour Le<Uers, by George Howell, i<; 04 i, p. zy 

^ ■ 39 and <0 George III. c. 90; tff-e Cunntni^kam, p. 634. • 

* 39 and 40 George 111 . c. 60; hcf. (or all tli^s, The^Town Labourer, 
Zjikh-iSji. by J. L. and B. Himmond. 19*7, ch. vii. A ca.se in which 
an attempt to put the arbitration clause.^ in force wa^ baulked by tbe 
'employers was mentioned to the Committee <«i) Artisaiin and Machineiy, 
iHi. p. 603 
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particular trades to the whole field of indhstiy. It repre¬ 
sented a new and momentous departure. Hitherto the 
central or local authority had acted as a court of appe^ 
on all questions affecting the work and wages.of the citizen. 

If the master and journeyman failed to agree as to what 
constituted a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work, the 
higgling of /he market was peremptorily superseded by the 
authoritative determination, presumably on grounds of 
social expediency, of the standard of remuneration. Prob¬ 
ably the actual fixing of wages by justices of the peace fell 
Very rapidly into disuse as regards the majority of industries, 
although formal orders are found in the minutes of Quarter 
Sessions during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and deep traces of the practice long survived in the cus¬ 
tomary rates of hiring. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, at any rate, fre^ bargaining between the capitalist 
and, his workmen became practically the sole metljoj} of 
fixing wages. Then it was that the gross injustice of pro¬ 
hibiting combinations of journeymen became apparent. 

“ A single master,” said Lord Jeffrey, " was at liberty at 
any tyne to’ turn off the whole of his workmen* at once— 
100 or 1000 in number—if they would not accept of the 
wag^ he chose to offer. But it was made an offence for 
the wEolr'of the workmen to lea'fe that master at once if 
he refused to give the wages they chose to require.” * What 
was even more oppressive in p'ractice was the employers’ 
use of thetthreat qf prosecution to prevent even the b^in- 
nings of resistance among the workmen to any reduction 
of wages or Vorsening of conditions. 

» It is true that the law forbade combinations of employers t 
as well as combinations of journeymen. Even if it had 
been impartially carried out, there would still have remained 
the inequality due to the facj that, in the new system 6f 
industry, a jingle, employer was himself equivalent to*a 

* of Workmen: Substance of the Speech of Francis Jefftey 

St to Joseph Hume, M.P., ut Edinburgh, November xS, xSa$ 

(Sdinbttxgb, 1825). 
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very numerous combination. But the hand of justice was 
not impartial. The " tacit, but constant ’’ combination 
CNi employers to depress wages, to which Adam Smith refers, 
dbuld not b«f reached by the law. Nor was there any 
disposition on the part of the magistrates or the judg« 
to find the masters guilty, eren in cases <]( flagrant or 
avowed combination. No one prosecuted ^he master 
cutlers who, in 1814, openly formed the Sheffield Mercantile 
and Manufacturing Union, having for its main rule that no 
merchant or manufacturer should pay jiigher prices for- 
any article of Sheffield make than were current in the pre- 
ceffing year, with a penalty of lioo for each contravention 
of this illegal agreement.' During the whole eix)ch of 
repression, whilst thousands of journeymen suffered for 
the crime of combination, there is ao case on record in which 
an employer was punished for the same offence. 

Tokthc ordinary politician a combination of employers 
and a combination of workmen seemed in no way com¬ 
parable. The former was, at most, an industrial misde¬ 
meanour : the latter was in all cases a political crime. 
Under the* shadow of the h'rench Revolution, the English 
governing classes regarded all asswiations of the common 
people with the utmost jlarm. In this gcneri^ iawuf lest 
insubordination should develop into rebellion were merged 
both the capitalist’s objection to high wages and the poli¬ 
tician's dislike of Democratic institutions. TJie C^bination 
Laws, as Francis Place tells us, " were -ftnsidcred as abso¬ 
lutely necessary to prevent ruinous extortions pf workmen, 
which, if not thus restrained, would destroy the whole of 
’ the Trade, Manufactures, Commerce, and Agriculture of 
the nation. . . . This led to the conclusion that the woik- 
njen were the most unprincipled of nmnkind. Hence the 
c^tinued ill-will, suspicion,'’and in almost every possible 
Way the bad conduct at workmen and thetr employers, 
towards one another. So thoroughly was this false notion 
entertained that whenever men were prosecuted to con- 

^ ShePeld Irn, March 23. 1S14. 
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viction for having combined to regulate their wages or the 
hours of working, however heavy the sentence passed on 
them was, and however rigorously it was inflicted, not the 
slightest feeling of compassion was manifested by anybody 
for the unfortunate sufferers. Justice was entirely out of 
the question*: they could seldom obtain a hearing before 
a magistrate, never without impatience or insult; and 
never could they calculate on even an approximation to a 
rational conclusion. . . . Could an accurate account be 

• given of proceedings, of hearings before magistrates, trials 
at sessions and in the Court of King’s Bench, the gross 
injustice, the foul invective, and terrible punishments 
inflicted would not, after a few years have passed away, be 
CTedited on any but the best evidence.” ‘ 

It must not, howeves, be supposed that every combina¬ 
tion was made the subject of prosecution, or that the Trade 
Union leader of the period passed his whole life w gaol. 
Owing to the extremely inefficient organisation of the 
English police, and the absence of any public prosecutor, 
a combination was usually let alone until some employer 
was sflfficiently inconvenienced by its operations tb be willing 
himself to set the law in motion. In many cases we find 
employes; |pparently accepting o; conniving at their men’s 
combinations.* Tlie master printers in London not only 
recognised the very ancient institution of the " chapel,” 
but evidently (pund it convenient, at any rate from 1783 
onwards, to receivt and consider proposals from the journey¬ 
men as an o,rganised body. In 1804 wc even hear of a joint 
committee consisting of an equal number of masters and 
journeymen, authorised by their respective bodies to frame 
regulations for the future payment of labour, and resulting 
in the elaborate “ scale ” of 1805, signed by both masters 
and men.* The London coofters had a recognised organisa- 

* Placp MsS. 277gh—7. The Act of *1800 was scatliingly denounced 
by Cobbett in the Political Register, August 30, 1823 

* This is a constant subject of complaint by other emplo3rfrs. 

* latrodaction to the London Scale of Prices (in London Sode^ of 

• Compositors' volume). • 
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tion in 1813, in which year a list of prices was agreed upon 
by representatives of the masters and men. This list was 
rAdsed in 1816 and 1819, without any one thinking of a 
prosecution.* The Trade Union was openly reformed in 
1821 as the Philanthropic Society of Coopers. The London 
brushmakers in 1805 had “ A List of Prices ’agreed upon 
between the Masters and Journeymen," which is still extant. 
The frtinlework knitters, and also the t,iilors of the various 
viUages in Nottinghamsliire, were, from 1794 to 1810, in 
the habit of freely meeting together, both masters and men, 
“ to consider of m.itters relative to the trade," the conferences 
being convened by public advertisement.* The minute 
books of the local Trade l*nion of the carpenters of Preston 
for the years 1807 to 1824 chronicle an apparently uncon¬ 
cealed and unmolested c.xistence, rin correspondence with 
other carpenters’ societies throughout Lancashire. The 
accofint;. contain no items for the expense of defending their 
officers against prosecutions, whereas there are several 
payments for advertisements and public meetings, and, be 
it added, a,very large expenditure in beer. And there is a 
lively tradition among the aged block printers of Glasgow 
that, in their fathers' time, when their very active Tjade 
Union exacted a fee of sewn guineas from each ngw’^ppren- 
tice, this money was always straightway drunk by the men 
of the print-field, the employer taking his seat at the head 
of the table, and no work being done ^ ainy lane unt^ 
the fund was exhausted. The calico-printers’ organisation 
appears, at the early part of the nineteenth aentury, to 
have bejn one of the strongest and most complete of the 
Unions. In an impressive pamphlet of 1815 the men are 
thus appealed to by the employers: " We have by turns 
conceded what we ought all^ manfull/ to have resisted, 
ar(jJ yon, elated with success, hfive been led on from one 
extravagant demand to another, till the 6urdcn is become 
too intolerable to be borne. You fix the nunibcr of our 

* House a{ Commons Return, No. 135. of 1834. 

* Advertisements in Joutnai. 1794-1810. 
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apprentices, and oftentimes even the number of oui'journey¬ 
men. You dismiss certain proportions of our hands, and 
will not allow others to come in their stead. 'You stopM 
Surface Machines, and go the length even to destroy the 
rollers before our face. You restrict the Cj’linder Machine, 
and even dictate the kind of pattern it is to print. You 
refuse, on urgent occasions, to work by candlelight,' and 
even compel our apprentices to do the same. Ydu dismiss 
our overlookers when they don’t suit you; and force 
obnoxious servasits into our employ. Lastly, you set all 
subordination and good order at defiance, and instead of 
showing deference and respect to your employers, treat 
them with personal insult and contempt." * Notwith¬ 
standing all this, no systematic attempt appears to have 
been made to put dow^ the calico-printers’ combination, 
and only one or two isolated prosecutions can be traced. 
In Dublin, too, the cabinetmakers in the early part of the 
present century were combined in a strong union called 
the Samaritan Society, exclusively for trade purposes; 
“ bu^ though illegal, the employers do not seem t<r have 
looked upon it with any great aversion ; and when on one 
occasion the chief constable had the men attending a meeting 
arresleS^the employers came forward to bail them. Indeed, 
they professed that their object, though primarily to defend 
their own interests against thd' masters, was also to defend 
the intert:sts ef the masters against unprincipled journey¬ 
men. Many of the masters on receiving the bill of a 
journeyman were in the habit of sending it to the trades’ 
society committee to be taxed, after which the wprd Com¬ 
mittee was stamped upon it. One case was mentioned, 
when between two and three pounds were knocked off 
a bill of about eight pounds by the trade committees’* 

^ Considtrations addressed to /ke Journeymen Caheo-Printers by Oita 0/ 
Masters' (Manchester. 1815); fie* also the Report of House x 4 
Comroons Ccmimittee on the Case of the Calico-Printers, 1806. 

* ^vidence before Committee on Artisans and Machinery, 1824, as 
summarised in the Pefiort on Trade Societies (i860) of the Social 
Association; see a)so J Digest of the Evidence before the Commidm fffs 
Avtixam emi Maekineey, by George White. 1824. 





And both in London and Edinbuigh the journeymen openly 
published, without fear of prosecution, elaborate printed 
IWls of piecework prices, compiled sometimes by a committee 
of the men’s Trade Union, sometimes by a joint committee 
of employees and employed.* " The London Cabinet¬ 
makers’ Union Book of Prices,” of which dfiitions were 
published in i8ii and 1824, was a costly ana elaborate 
work, "with many plates, published " by a Committee of 
Masters and Journeymen ... to prevent those litigations 
which have too frequently existed in the trade.” Various 
supplements and " index keys ” to this work were published ; 
and other similar lists exist. So lax was the administration 
of the law that George White, the energetic clerk to Hume's 
Committee, asserted that the Act of 1800 had " been in 


general a dead letter upon those •artisans upon whom it 
was intended to have an effect—namely, the shoemakers, 
prinfbrs, papermakers, shipbuilders, tailors, etc., who have 
had their regular societies and houses of call, as though no 
such Act was in existence ; and in fact it would be almost 
impossible Jor many of those trades to be carried, on without 
such societies, who are in general sick and travelling’relief 
societies ; and the roads and parishes would be much pestered 
with these travelling trades, who travel from wanl^Ok'Wi^oy- 
ment, were it not for their societies who relieve what they 
call tramps.” “ • 


But although clubs of journeymen mighfcbe flowed to 
take, like the London ^okbinders, "a social pint of 


porter together,” and even, in times of industrial peace, to 


provide Jor their tramps and perform all the functions of a 
Trade Union, the employers had always the power of 


* Tkg Edinburgh Booh of Briers for Manufacturing Cabinet Work 

(ESinbatah, 1805, ij6 pp,), ‘as mutually agreed upon by the Masters 
and Journeymen." In >825 the journeymen prepared a Supptetmnt, 
wi^, after the masters had concurred*in it, was publist^d by the men 
(Edinburgh, 1825}. Both these* are in the Gohlsmiths' Library at the 
Univenity of London. , 

* A Few Remarks on the State of the Laws at present in Existence for regu- 
RdsHg Masters and Workpeople, 1825 (142 pp.), p. 84, Anonymous, but 
Aidentiy by George White and Cravener If enson. 
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meeting any demands by a prosecution. Even those trades 
in which we have discovered evidence of the unmolested 
existence of combinations furnish examples of the ligorotis 
application of the law. In 1819 we read of numerous 
prosecutions of cabinetmakers, hatters, ironfounders, and 
other joum^mien, nominally for leaving their work im- 
finished, but really for the crime of combination.* In 
1798 five journeymen printers were indicted at-the Old 
Bailey for conspiracy. The employers had sent for the 
•men's leaders tos discuss their proposals, when, as it was 
complained," the five defendants came, clothed as delegates, 
representing themselves as the head of a Parliament as we 
may call it." The men were in fact members of a trade 
friendly society of pressmen " held at the Crown, near St. 
Dunstan’s Church, Fleet»Street,'’ which, as the prosecuting 
counsel declared, " from its appearance certainly bore no 
reproachable mark upon it. It was called a friendly society, 
but by means of some wicked men among them this society 
degenerated into a most abominable meeting for the purpose 
of a conspiracy; those of the trade who did not join, their 
societj? were summoned, and even the apprentices, and were 
told unless they conformed to the practices of these journey¬ 
men, trtsn,thcy came out of their times they should not 
be employed” Notwithstanding the fact that the employers 
had themselves recognised andciegotiated with the society, 
the Recover sentenced all the defendants to two years’ 
imprisonment.* ' 

Twelve years later it was the brutality of another prose¬ 
cution of the compositors that impressed Francis Place with 
the necessity of an alteration in the law. " The cruel “ 
persecutions,” he writes, “ of the Journeymen Printers 
employed in The Times newspaper in i8ro were carried to 

an almost incredible extept. The judge who tried agd 
« «. 

* See, for instance, The Tims from i7Vh to 25th of Jane 1819. 

* An Accou$\f of the Rise and Progress of the Dispute between the Maders 
and Journeymen Printers exemplified f» ^ Trial at large, with Remwki 
Thereon, 1799, a rare pamphlet, in the Goldsmiths’ Library at the Univer- 

of London. 
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sentence some of them was the Common Sergeant of 
London, Sir John Sylvester, commonly known by the cogno- 
nlen of ‘ Bloody Black Jack.’ ... No judge took more 
pains than did this judge on the unfortunate printers, to 
make it appear that their offence was one of great enormity, 
to beat down and alarm the really respecta6lp men who 
had fallen into his clutches, and on whom he inflicted 
scand&Iobsly severe sentences." * Nor did prosecution 
always depend on the caprice of an employer. In Decem¬ 
ber 1817 the Bolton constables, accidentally getting to" 
know that ten delegates of the calico-printers from the 
various districts of the kingdom were to meet on New 
Year’s Day, arranged to arrest the whole body and seize 
all their papers. The ten delegates suffered three months’ 
imprisonment, although no dispilte with their employers 
was in progress.* But the main use of the law to the 
employers was to checkmate strikes, and ward off demands 
for better conditions of labour. Already, in 178O, the law 
of conspiracy had been strained to convict, and punish with 
two years’ imprisonment, the five London bookbjndets 
who were leading a strike to reduce hours from twelve to 
eleven.* Wlien, at the Aberdeen Master Tailors’ Gil^, in 
1797, ’’ it was represcnted*to the trade that their jodfilcymen 
had entered into an illegal combination for the purpose of 
raising their wages,” the Inasters unanimously " agreed 
not to give any additional w<agcs to their «erv 4 its,’’ and 
backed up this resolution of their own combination by 
getting twelve journeymen prosecuted and fined for the 
crime o{ combining.* In 1799 the success of the London 
shoemakers in picketing obnoxious employers led to the 
prosecution of two of them, which was made the means of 
’inducing the men to consent jo dissolve their society, then 

• Place MSS. 27798—8; Txnus, Noeembor 9, 1410. • 

• Report io ManchttUr Exihange Herald, preserved in Plate .MSS. 

»779»—>56- • 

• Bookfiniihert' Friendly Circular, 1845.51, pp. 5, 21. 

• Bain's Merchant and Craft Gilds of Aberdeen, p. 261. An earber 
•nmbination o{ 1768 it also mentioned. 
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seven years old, and return to work at once.* T\Vo other 
shoem^ers of York were convicted in the same year for 
the crime of " combining to raise the price of their labour & 
making shoes, and refusing to make shoes under a certain, 
price," and counsel said that “ in every great town in the’ 
North combinations of this sort existed.” “ The coach- 
makers’ strike of 1819 was similarly stopped, and the 
" Benevolent Society of Giachmakers ” broken up By,the 
^conviction of the general secretary and twenty other 
members, who wtre, upon this condition, released on their 
own recognisances.® In 1819 some calico-engravers in the 
service of a Manchester firm protested against the undue 
multiplication of apprentices by their employers, and 
raforced their protest by declining to work. For this 
conspiracy ” they wAe fined and imprisoned.® And 
though the master cutlers were allowed, with impunity, to 
subscribe to the Sheffield Mercantile and Manufacturing 
Union, which fixed the rates of wages, and brought pressure 
to bear on recalcitrant employers, the numerous trade clubs 
of the operatives were not left unmolested. In ,1816 'seven 
sdssor-grinders were sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
they called the ’■ Misfortune 
Uub,’’mih paid out-of-work benefit, and sought to main¬ 
tain the customary rates.® 


Morning CHronicU 

feport, prws^ed n i^ace MSS. 27799—29, 

• Star, November\6, 1799. 

• R. V. Connell and others, Times, July 10, 1819 

* R. tt. Fei^uson and Edge, 2 St. 489. 

* Ms, December 17, i8i6. The men's dubs often existed 
the dMk of Iriendly societies. In the overseers' return of sick „ 

mftlcMed *''* '‘’"“"■"S trade friendly societies 

UK included, many of these, at any rate, being essentially Trade Unions • 
lailors, r, *it|, 300 members, and /yao 
Braeiers, ,,,564 ,. 

Ma-wns, „ 6,3 „ „ 185J 

&| 4 iommilhs, ,. jjo ... 

RlMin.tt,s, „ a6o „ „ 600 

UnuM Suversmiths, 240 .. aao 

" hs ;; 

Gnnders. „ jg, .. 
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But if was in the new textile industries that the weij^t 
of the Combination Laws was chiefly felt. White and 
ifenson describe the Act of 1800 as being in these trades 
”a tremendous millstone round the neck of the local 
artisan, which has depressed and debased him to the earth ; 
every act which he has attempted, every meS^nre that he 
has devised to keep up or raise his wages, he has been 
tol(^ illegal; the whole force of the civil power and 
influence of the district has been exerted against him because 
he was acting illegally; the magistratesf acting, as they 
believed, in unison with the views of the legislature, to 
check and keep down wages and combination, regarded, in 
almost every instance, every attempt on the part of thfc 
artisan to ameliorate his situation or support his station in 
society as a species of sedition and^esistance of the Govem- 
ment: every committee or active man among them was 
regarded as a turbulent, dangerous instigator, whom it was 
necessary to watch and crush if possible,"' To cite one 
only of the instances, it was given in evidence before Hume's 
Committee that in 1818 certain Bolton millowners suggested 
to the operative weavers that they should concert together 
to leave the employment of those who paid below the current 
rate. Acting on this hint a meeting of forty de^gvKes’took 
place, at which it was resolved to ask for the advance agreed 
to by the good employers. • A fortnight later the president 
and the two secretaries were arrested, convictad of fanspiracy, 
and imprisoned for one and two years res^ctively, although 
their'employers gave evidence on the prisoneis' behalf to 
the effect that they had themselves requested the men to 
attend' the meeting, and had approved the resolutions 
passed.* In the following year fifteen cotton-spinners of 
Manchester, who had met to receive contributions to 
bury their dead,” under " Arti(Jes " sanctioned by Quarter 
Sesrions in 1795, were seited in the committee^room by the * 
police, and committed to trial for conspiracy, bail being 

^ A Pew Remarks, ele., p. S6. 

* Committee on Artisans aod Machinery, p, 39^. 
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refused. After three or four months’ imprisonment they 
were brought to trial, the whole local bar—seven in number 
—being briefed against them. Collections were made fc 
London and elsewhere (including the town of Lynn in 
Norfolk) for their defence. The enrolment of their club as 
a friendly syflety availed little. It was urged in court that 
" all societies, whether benefit societies or otherwise, were 
only cloaks for the people of England to conspirS against 
the State,” and most of the defendants were sentenced to 
■varying terms ofamprisonment.* 

But the Scottish Weavers’ Strike of 1812, described in 
the preceding chapter, is the most striking case of all. In 
the previous year certain cotton-spinners had been con¬ 
victed of combination and imprisoned, the judge observing 
that there was a clear reifiedy in law, as the magistrates had 
full power and authority to fix rates of wages or settle 
disputes. In 1812 many of the employers refuSed to 
accept the rates which the justices had declared as fair for 
weaving; and all the weavers at the forty thousand looms 
between Aberdeen and Carlisle struck to enforce tjae justices’ 
rates. The employers had already made overtures through 
the ^eriff of the county for a satisfactory settlement when 
the GotfShirient arrested the centml committee of five, who 
were directing the proceedings. These men were sentenced 
to periods of imprisonment vafying from four to eighteen 
months; Jhe strike failed, and the association broke up.* 
The student of the newspapers between 1800 and 1824 will 
find abundant record of judicial barbarities, of which the 
cases cited above may be taken as samples. No statistics 
exist as to the frequency of the prosecutions or the severity 
of the sentences; but it is easy to understand, from such 
reports as are available, the,.sullen resentment which the 
^working class suffered undar these laws. Their repeal was 

' See the Gongon for January and February 1819. 

* Second Report u( Cimimittee on Artisans and Machinery, 1824, p. 62. 
For other cases, see Ih$ Town Labourer, by J. L. and B. Hammed, 1917^ 
pp. I50-33- 
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a necessary preliminary to the growth among the most 
oppressed sections of the workers of any real power of pro¬ 
tecting themselves, by Trade Union effort, against the 
degradation of their Standard of Life, 

The failure of the Combination Laws to suppress the 
somewhat dictatorial Trade Unionism of the ^l^lled handi¬ 
craftsmen, and their efficacy in preventing the growth of 
perraaheflt Unions among other sections of the workers, is 
explained by class distinctions, now passed away or greatly 
modified, which prevailed at the beginning of the present' 
century. To-day, when we speak of " the aristocracy of 
labour” we include under that heading the organised 
miners and factory operatives of the North on the same 
superior footing as the skilled handicraftsman. In 1800 
they were at opposite extremes Of the social scale in the 
wage-earning class, the weaver and the miner being then 
furtfief removed from the handicraftsman than the docker 
or general labourer is from the Lancashire cotton-spinner 
or Northumberland hewer of to-day. The skilled artisans 
formai, at any rate in London, an intermediate^ class 
between the shopkeeper and the great mass of unorganised 
labourers or operatives in the new machine industries. 
The substantial fees demanded all through the» eighteenth 
century for apprenticeship to the " crafts " had secured to 
the members and their eldest sons a virtual monopoly.* 
Even after the repeal of the laws requiring aifomfcl appren¬ 
ticeship some time had to elapse before llie supply of this 
class of handicraftsmen overtook the growing demand. 

,Thus WQ gather from the surviving records that these trades 
have never been more completely organised in London than 

between 1800 and 1820.* We find the London hatters, 

• 

Throughout the century it see ns to have been customary in most 
handicrafts for the artisan to be allowed the privilege of apprenticing one 
•on, usually the eldest, free of charge. For other Boys, e 4 >^>nlly for the 
sons of parents not belonging to the trade, a fee of 1 $ to ^20 was exacted 
by the employer. The secretary of the Old Amicable Society of Wool* 
staplers thirty years ago informed us that, as his brotticr had already 
^tered the trade, his father bad to pay £ioo for his indentures. 

* To take, for instance, the cabinetmakers and millwrights. When 
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coopers, curriers, compositors, millwrights, and shipwrights 
maintaining earnings which, upon their own showing, 
amounted to the comparatively large sum of thirty to fifty 
shillings per week. At the same period the Lancashire 
weaver or the Leicester hosier, in full competition with 
steam-power‘and its accompaniment of female and child 
labour, could, even when fully employed, earn barely ten 
shillings. We see this difference in the Standard of Life 
reflected in the characters of the combinations fornied by 
•the two clas,ses. . 

In the skilled handicrafts, long accustomed to corporate 
government, we find, even under repressive laws, no unlaw¬ 
ful oaths, seditious emblems, or other common paraphernalia 
of secret societies. The London Bnishmakers, whose 
Union apparently dates f»om the early part of the eighteenth 
century, expressly insisted " that no person shall be admitted 
a member who is not well affected to his present Majesty 
and the Protestant Succession, and in good health and of 
a respectable character.” But this loyalty was not incon¬ 
sistent with their subscribing to the funds of the.1831 
agitation for the Reform Bill.* The prevailing tone of the 
superior workmen down to 1848 was, in fact, strongly 
Rad‘ca^.4^d their leaders took a.prominent part in all the 
working-class politics of the time. From their ranks came 
such organisers as Place, Lovett, and Cast.® But wherever 

Lovett cam Ao Lo^doe in 1810 he found that he could not get employment 
without joining the Union (Li/e -of Willtam Lovett, by himself). The 
millwrights atihe beginning of the century were so strongl3r orgahised— 
this probably led to the engineering employers' petition in 1799 out oi 
which the Combination Acts sprang—that when Fairbairn (after being 
ftctualiy engaged at Rennie's works) was refused admission into tbeii 
society, he was driven to tramp out of London in search of work in a 
^non*union district (Life^ of Sir William Fatrbairn, by himself, 1877, 

89. 92). For the last three-quarters of the'century a considerable 
proportion of the cabinetmakers ana engineers emplo>'ed in London have 
been outside the Trade Union ranlls. ^ * 

* Artieies of the Society of Journeymen Brushmakers, held ai the sign of 
Ike Cfta&n Heaii Drury Lane. 1806; Minutes, April 27, 1631. 

* John Cast, a shipwright of Deptford, was evidenUy one of the aUesl 
TradeUnionistsof his time. We first hear of him in 1802. when there was 
a Mriotts gtrike in London that attracted the attention of the Goversmeaf 
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we have been able to gain any idea of their proceedings, 
fteir trade clubs were free from anything that could now 

conceived as political sedition. It was these clubs of 
handicraftsmen that formed the backbone of the Various 
" central committees " which dealt with the main topics of 
Trade Unionism during the next thirty yc 5 ||f. They it 
was who furnished such assistance as was given by working 
men to the movement for the repeal of the Combination 
Laws. And their influence gave a certain dignity and 
stability to the Trade Union Movement, without which,' 
under hostile governments, it could never have emerged 
from the petulant rebellions of hungcr-strikis and machine¬ 
breaking. 

The principal eflect of tlie Combination f.aws on these 
well-organised handicrafts in l.owlon, Liverptwl, Dublin, 
and ■ perhaps other towns, was to make the internal disci¬ 
pline more rigid and the treatment of non-unionists more 
arbitrary. Place describes how " in these societies there 
are some few individuals who possess the confidence of theif 
fellows, agd when any matter relating to the tridc has 


(Hurae Dllice PapiTs ni Itnorcl Olliie. Cj-1. Iiily^ml .\ii)!iihl 1802), at 
the author of a sttikiiiK pampJi^t entiilrtl A Vittduaiwn oUk<*'ihmauct e/ 
the Skxpwrtghts during the late dtsputes uith their Emphyer^ii^tu, 38 pp,). 
In i8r8 he is found advocating the first rciorded projxjsal for a general 
workmen's organisation, as distinguished from separate trad* club*—to 
be described in our next chapter; and lus Articles of ikt Philanthropic 
Hercules for the Mutual Support of the l abouring MeAanic^ which were 
printed in the Gorgon, attracted the attention of Francis Place, who de¬ 
scribed him (Place MSS, 2781Q -23) as having ' long lK*eii secretary to the 
Shipwrights' Club: he was a steady, respectable man. fte had formed 
several ^^iations of working men, but had been unable to k^p up any 
one of them." He became one of Place's most useful allies in the agitation 
lor a repeal of the Combination l^ius. and when, in 1825, their re-enactment 
was riireatened, his " committee of trades delegate " was Placed strongest 
Support. Cast was the leading spirit in the establishment of the Trades ^ 
Newspaper in July 1825. and bKutne chairman of the committee of 
mi&agement, as well as a frequent confributor. Iq the same year he was 
actively engaged in the shipwr^hts' struggle for a " Book of Kates," or 
d^nite list of piecework prices, and the energy with wtjich he counter- 
' acted the design of the Bc^d of Admiralty, of allowing the I.ondon ship- 
t^ildfif to b^ow men from the Portsmouth Xavy Yard, contribotH 
vWialy to the success of the fight. 
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been talked over, either at the club or in a separate room, 
or in a workshop or a yard, and the matter has become 
notorious, these men are expected to direct what shall be 
done, and they do direct—simply by a hint. On this the 
men act; and one and all support those who may be 
thrown out* of work or otherwise inconvenienced. If 
matters were to be discussed as gentlemen seem to suppose 
they must be, no resolution would ever be come'to.' The 
influence of the men alluded to would soon cease if the law 
•were repealed. It is the law and the law alone which causes 
the confidence of the men to be given to their leaders. 
Those who direct are not known to the body, and not one 
man in twenty, perhaps, knows the person of any one who 
directs. It is a nile among them to ask no questions, and 
another rule among them who know most, either to give 
no answer if questioned, or an answer to mislead.” * 

In the new machine industries, on the other halidt the 
repeated reductions of wages, the rapid alterations of pro¬ 
cesses, and the substitution of women and children for 
adult male workers, had gradually reduced the .workers to 
a condition of miserable poverty. The reports of Parlia¬ 
mentary committees, from 1800 onward, contain a dreary 
record flfstlie steady degradation of the Standard of Life in 
the textile industries. " The sufferings of persons employed 
in the cotton manufacture,” Place writes of this period, 
" were bej’ond«credibility; they were drawn into combina¬ 
tions, betrayed,*'prosecuted, convicted, sentenced, and 
monstrously severe punishments inflicted on them: they 
were reduced to and kept in the most wretched .state of 
existence.” * Their employers, instead of being, as in the, 
older handicrafts, little more than master workmen, recog- 

* Place MSS. 27800—195. ^ • * 

•Place MSS. 27798—11; and The Town Labourer, 

J. and B. ^amtnond. 1917. ' Between 1798-1803 and 1804-16 the 
piecework wages for handloom cotton weaving were reduced in some cases 
by 80 per cent*at a time of war prices {Gesehtekte der enilischen Lohn- 
by Gustav Steffen, Stuttgart, 1900, vol. ii. pp. 19-20). See Hisfoty 
of tM the Cotton Trade durtng the Past Hundred Years, 1 :^ G. H. 

^ Wood, 1910 : and Cunningham. Growth, He., 1903. p, 634. * 
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nising the customar)- Standard of Life of their joumeymai, 
were often capitalist entrepreneurs, devoting their whole 
energies to the commercial side of the business, and leaving 
their managers to buy labour in the market at the cheapest 
possible rate. Tliis labour was recruited from all localities 
and many different occupations. It was BHgaded and 
controlled by despotic laws, enforced by numerous fines 
and disciplinary deductions. Cases of gross tjuanny and 
heartless cruelty are not wanting. Without a common 
standard, a common tradition, or miituaj confidence, the’ 
workers in the new mills were helpless against their masters. 
Their ephemeral combinations and frequent strikes were, as 
a rule, only passionate struggles to maintain a bare subsist¬ 
ence wage. In place of the steady organised resistance to 
encroachments maintained by tire handicraftsmen, we 
watch, in the machine industries, the alternation of out¬ 
bursts s'f machine-breaking and outrages, with intervals of 
abject submission and reckless competition with each other 
for employment. In the conduct of such organisation as 
there,was, repressive laws had, with the operatives as with 
the London artisans, the effect of throwing great powe'r into 
the hands of a few men. These leaders were implicitly 
obeyed in times of industrial conflict, but tljg.'lvJpeatcd 
defeats which they were unable to avert prevented that 
growth of confidence whicluis indispensable for permanent 
organisation.* Both leaders and rank and .file, ^too, were 
largely implicated in political seditions, anlT were the victims 
of spies and Ministerial emissaries of all sorts. All these 
circumstances led to the prevalence among them of fearful 
•oaths, mystic initiation rites, and other manifestations of a 
sensationalism which was sometimes puerile and sometimes 
ctvninal. * 

The most notorious of these^ " seditions," about which 
littie is really known, w«as the " Luddfte ” Tipheaval of 
i8ii-i2, when riotous mobs of manual workers, acting 

' See on all these ^ints the evidence given bclorc the Committee 00 
Artisans and Maclnuery, 1824; especially that of Kichmond. 
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under some sort of organisation, went about destroying 
textile machinery and sometimes wrecking factories. To 
what extent this had any direct connection with the Trade 
Union Movement seems to us, pending mote penetrating 
investigation of the unpublished evidence, somewhat 
uncertain. That the operatives very generally sympathised 
with the most violent protest against the displacement of 
hand labour by machinery, and the extreme distress-which 
it was causing, is clear. The Luddite movement apparently 
began among thf Framework-knitters, who had long been 
organised in local clubs, with some rudimentary federal 
bond; and the whole direction of the Luddites was often 
ascribed, as by the Mayor of Leicester in 1812, to "the 
Committee of Framework-knitters, who have as complete 
an organisation of the whole body as you could have of a 
regiment." ‘ But money was collected from men of other 
trades, notably bricklayers, masons, spinners, weavers, 
and colliers, as well as from the soldiers in some of the 
regiments stationed at provincial centres; and such evi¬ 
dence as we have found points rather to a wides^rcad^secret 
oath-bound conspiracy, not of the men of any one trade, 
but of wage-earners of all kinds. We find an informer 
stattng»(Jyne 22, 1812), with ^^hat truth we know not, 
" that the Union extends from London to Nottingham, 
and from thence to Manchester and Carlisle. Small towns 
lying between, the principal places arc not yet organised, 
such as fearstai^ and Burton. Only some of the trades 
have takei^the first oath. He says there is a second oath 
taken by suspicious persons." ‘ On the other hand, it looks 
as if the various local Trade Clubs were made use of, in 
some cases informally, as agents or branches of the con- 
v-piracy. 

General Maitland, writing from Buxton (June 22, 1812) 
to the Home Secretary, says that, in his opinion, “ the whqle 
of this business . . . originated in those constant efforts 

^ iiCtter to the local Major-General, June 15. 1813, in Home OffiM 
40—1. • Ibid. * * I 
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made by these associations for many years past to keep up 
the price of the manufacturers’ wages; that finding their 
efiprts for this unavailing, both from the circumstances of 
the trade and the high price of provisions, they in a moment 
of irritation, for which it is but just to say they had con¬ 
siderable ground from the real state of distress io which they 
were placed . . . began to think of effecting thit by force 
which fhgy had ever been trying to do by other means; 
and that in this state the oath was introduced. ... I 
believe the whole to be, certainly a most mischievous, but 
undefined and indistinct attempt to be in a state of pre¬ 
paration to do that by force which they had not succeeded 
in carrying into effect as they usually did by other means.” 
The whole episode has been too much ignored, even by 
social historians; and " Byron’ij famous speech and 
Charlotte Bronte's more famous novel give to most people 
their(jd^-a of the misery of the time, and of its cause, the 
displacement of hand labour by machinery." * 

The coal-miners were in many respects even worse off 
than the hosiery workers and the cotton weavers. In 
Scotland thfy had been but lately freed from actual serfdom, 
the final act of emancipation not having been passed until 
1799. In Monmouthshire and South Wales the opjxresSion 
of the “ tommy shops ” of the small employers was extreme. 
In the North of England tjie " yearly bond,” the truck 

1 The Town Labourer, iy6o-iSj2, by J. L. and B. idamrdand, 1917, 
p. 15. Wbetlier Gravener Henson, the bobbin-net nlitkcr of Nottinitham. 
subsequently author of a History 0/ the Framework-KntUers (1831}, who had 
long been a leader of the Framework-knittcrs, was the ‘''King Lud" 
under whose orders the machine-breakers often purported to act, is yet 
unproven {Life of Francis Place, by Prof. Graham Wallas, revised edition, 
1918). The Report of the House of Commons Committee on the Frame¬ 
work-knitters’ petitions (iSts) aflords evidence of the all-iiervading misery 
of the time. For other glimpses of the Luddite organisation, see An 
Apfeal to Ike Public, containing an account of services rendered during the 
distugbances in the North of England i« the year 1812, by Francis Raynes, 
1S17 (in Home Office Papers, 40) ;iJteporl of Proceedirigs under Commission 
of Oyer and Terminer, January 2 to 22, 1823, at York, by J. and W, B, 
Gurney, 1813; Digest of Evidence of Committee on Arlieans and Machinery, 
by George White, 1824 (seep. 36, Richmond's evidence as to the appeals of 
th( Luddites to the Gl^ow cotton-spinnen): and Annual Register, 181 a. 
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system, and the arbitrary fines kept the underground 
workers in complete subjection. The result is seen in the 
turbulence of their frequent “ sticks ” or strikes, during 
which troops were often required to quell’their violence. 
The great strike of 1810 was carried on by an oath-bound 
confederacj»recruited by the practice of “ brothering," " so 
named because the members of the union bound themselves 
by a most solemn oath to obey the orders of the brotherhood, 
under the penalty of being stabbed through the heart or of 
having their bowels ripped up.” ‘ 

Notwithstanding these differences between various 
classes of workers, the growing sense of solidarity among 
the whole body of wage-earners rises into special prominence 
during this period of tyranny and repression. The trades 
in which it was usual for men to tramp from place to place 
in search of employment had long possessed, as we have 
seen, some kind of loose federal organisation e^'tending 
throughout the country. In spite of the law of 1797 for¬ 
bidding the existence of " corresponding societies,” the 
various federal organisations of Curriers, Hatters, Calico- 
printers, Woolcombers, Woolstaplers, and other handi¬ 
craftsmen kept up constant correspondence on trade matters, 
and raised money for common ^trade purposes. In some 
cases there existed an elaborate national organisation, 
with geographical districts apd annual delegate meetings, 
like that^of the Calico-printers who were arrested by the 
Bolton cbnstablsu in 1818. The rules of the Papermakers,* 
which certainly date from 1803, provide for the division of 
England into five districts, with detailed arrangements for 

‘ Evidence of a colliery engineer in the Newcastle district befor^ 
Committee on Combination Laws. 1825 ; summarised in Heport on Trade 
’Societies, i860, by Social Science Association. See also A Votes from the 
Cosines, 1825; A Vandid Appeal to the Coedowners and Viewers of 
CoUieries on the Tyne and Wear, inffuding a copy of the Collier’s Bond, with 
Animadversions thenipn and a series of proposed Amendments, froet^ the 
CmmiUee of the CoUters' United Association, 1826 (in Home 6fiiice Papers, 
H.O. 40 (19), ^th Lord Londonderry's letter of Febrnary 28.1826); The 
idiners of Northumberland and Durham, by Richard Fynes. pp. Z2-t6 
(1873): An Earnest Address ... on behalf of the Pitmen, by W. Sratt, 1831, 

* See Appendix to Report of Select Committee on Combinations, iSr^. 
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representation and collective action. This national organi* 
sation was, notwithstanding repressive laws, occasionally 
veay effective. We need cite only one instance, fumislied 
by the Liverpool Ropemakers in 1823. When a certain 
firm attempted to put labourers to the work, the local 
society of ropespinners informed it that this w*s “ contrary 
to the regulations of the trade,” and withdretr all their 
membars.. The employers, failing to get men in Liverpool, 
sent to Hull and Newcastle, but found that the Ropespinners' 
Society had already apprised the local trade clubs at those 
towns. The firm then imported “ blacklegs ” from Glasgow, 
who were met on arrival by the local unionists, inveigled to 
a “trade club-house,” and alternately threatened and 
cajoled out of their engagements. Finally the head of the 
firm went to London to purchase .yam ; but the London 
workmen, finding that the yarn was for a " struck .shop," 
refused, to complete the order. The last resource of the 
employers was an indictment at the Sessions for combina¬ 
tion, but a Liverpool jury, in the teeth of the evidence and 
the judge’s summing up, gave a verdict of acquittal.' 

This sofidarity was not confined to the members!’of a 
particular trade. The masters are always complaining 
that one trade supports apother, and old accouijt booRs of 
Trade Unions for this period abound with entries of sums 
contributed in aid of disputes in other trades, cither in the 
same town or elsewhere. Thus the small sacjgty i^f London 
Goldbeaters, during the three years i8io«i2, lent or gave 
substantial sums, amounting in alt to £’oo, to foiirteen other 
trades.* The Home Secretary was informed in 1823 that 

I • 

• R. Yates and Others, Liverpot;! Scusums, August lo. See 

newspaper report preserved in Place MSS. 27804- 154. 

• The entries in this old cash-book are of som^inlercst; 

• May ig, 1810 f^id ye Brushn^kers . 

. Lent ye RrusKmakers . 

Paid ye Kiiiiers . * . 

June 26, 1810 Paid ye Silveramiths . 

Expenses to Pipemakers 
July 34. i8io Paid ye Braziers . 

Paid ye Buokbin<UrH , 

Paid ye Cumers . 


.(^5 0 0 
10 o o 

.20 O O 
10 00 
■ o 4 10 
fo 10 o 
to u 0 
to o O 
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a combination of cotton-spinners at Bolton, whose books had 
been seized, had received donations, not only from twenty- 
eight cotton-spinners’ committees in as many Lancashire 
towns, but also from fourteen other trades, from coal-miners 
to butchers.* A picturesque illustration of this brotherly 
help in need occurs in the account of an appeal to the 
Pontefract' Quarter Sessions by certain Sheffield cutlers 
against their conviction for combination: " The appellants 
were in court, but hour after hour passed, and no counsel 
moved the case,^ The reason was a want of funds for the 
purpose. At last, wliilst in court, a remittance from the 
clubs in Manchester, to the amount of one hundred pouhds, 
arrived, and then the counsel was fee’d, and the case, which, 
but for the arrival of the money from this town, must have 
dropped in that stagq, was proceeded with." * And 
although the day of Trades Councils had not yet come, it 
was a common thing for the various trade societies •of a 
particular town to unite in .sending witnesses to Parlia¬ 
mentary Committees, preparing petitions to the House of 
Commons and paying counsel to support their case, engaging 
solicitors to prosecute offending employers, and collecting 
subscriptions for strikes.® This tendency to form joint 


Aug. 21. 1810 Lent ye Bit and Spurmakcis , .>500 

Lent yc Scalemakers . . . .500 

Paid ye lAjatherproundcn: . 500 

Oct. i,6, i8 « l‘aid ye Tinplate Worker^ . . 30 o o 

Dec, II, iSio* Lent ye Kopeniakers . . . . 10 o 0 

May 30, jfiii deceived of Scale Beam-makers . 500 

junc25;iSii Expenses with Papermakers . . o 12 6 

July 2u, i8i 2 Lent ye Sadlers.10 o o 

Oct. 12.1812 Paid to Millwrights . . . . 50 o 0 

Dec. 7. 1812 Borrowed from the Musical Instru¬ 
ment-makers ....200, 

* Home OfTicc Papew, 40—18. March 31, 1823. , 

• See icport m the Manchtsfer Ekchange Herald, about 1S18 preserved 

in Place MSS. 27709— 156. «■ » 


* See, for iiistance, the witnesses delegated by the Glasgow and Man* 
chteter trad^ to the Select Committee on Petitions of Artisans, etc., report 
of June 13. tSit; or the joint action of the Yorkshire and West of England 
WoolleB-workors given in endence before the Select Committee of 1806. 
These cases are typical of many others. 
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committees of local trades was, as we shall see, greatly 
strengthened in the agitation against the Combination Laws 
from 1823-25, With the final abandonment of all legis¬ 
lative protection of the Standard of Life, and the complete 
divorce of the worker from the instruments of production, 
the wage-earners in the various industrial cenW'es became 
_ indeed ever more conscious of the widening of the old 
separate’trade disputes into “ llie class war” which has 
characterised the past century. 

It is difficult to-day to realise the nah'c surprise with 
which the employers of that time regarded the practical 
development of working-class .solidarity. The master 
witnesses before Parliamentary Committees, and the judges 
in sentencing workmen for combination, are constantly 
found reciting instances of mutual*liclp to prove the exist¬ 
ence^ of a widespread “ conspiracy ” against the dominant 
classes? That the London Tailors should send money to the 
Glasgow Weavers, or the Goldbeaters to the ItojK’spinners, 
seemed to the middle and upper classes little, short of a 
, crime? • 

The movement for a repeal of the Combination Laws 
began in a period of industrial dislocation and severe 
political repression. Thc*cconomic results of tli* long war, 
culminating in the comparatively low prices of the peace 
for most manufactured prSducts, though not for wheat, 
led in 1816 to an almost universal re^uetion^of wages 
throughout the country. In open defiance of the law the 
masters, in many instances, deliberately combined in 
.^eements to pay lower rates. This agreement was not 
confined to the employers in a particular trade, who may 
have been confronted by organised bodies of journeymen, 
but extended, in some cases, tp all empfoyers of labour in a 
particular locality. The landowners and farmers of Tiver¬ 
ton, for instance, at a " numerous and respectable meeting 
at the Town Hall " in 1816, resolved " tliat, in consequence 
of the low price of provisions,” not more than certain 
f^iecified wages should be given to smiths, carpenters. 
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masons, thatchcrs, or masons’ labourerl. ‘ The Compositors, 
Coopers, Shoemakers, Carpenters, and many other trades 
record serious reductions of wages at this period. In these 
cases the masters justified their action on the ground that, 
owing to the fall of prices, the Standard of- Life of the 
journeymeij'would not be depressed. But in the great 
staple industries there ensued a cutting competition between 
employers to secure orders in a falling market, thefr method 
being to undersell each other by beating down wages below 
■ subsistence level‘-an operation often aided by the practice, 
then common, of supplementing insufficient earnings out of 
the Poor Rate. This produced such ruinous results that 
local protests were soon made. At Leicester the authorities 
deaded to maintain the men’s "Statement Price” by 
agreeing to wholly support out of a voluntary fund those 
who could not get work at the full rates. This was bitterly 
resented by the neighbouring employers, who seriously 
contemplated indicting the lord-lieutenant, mayor, aider- 
men, clergy^, and other subscribers for criminal conspiracy 
to krep up wages.* And in 1820 a pubhe meeting of the 
ratepayers of Sheffield protested against the “ evil of parisli 
pay to supplement earnings,” and recommended employers 
to revert tc the uniform price list which the men had gained 
in 1810.* Finally we have the employers themselves 
publicly denouncing the ruinous extent to which the cutting 
of wages had been carried. A declaration dated June 
1819, and signed by fourteen Lancashire manufacturers’ 


Pnnted handbiU signed by thirty-tvro persons, issued in the summer 
oi 1816, prraerved in Place MSS. 47799— i^r. Hace has also* preserved „ 
JTO^uSin "orkmen. which is unsigned, as he notes, for fear of 

c, Makm- MonUor, January t8i8 : A few Remarks m Ike 

Slato of IkeLaw elc., by White and kt^soa, f.Bi; An Appeal to Ike PtMic 
m m SHUjta of the Framework-Knitters' Fund, by the Rev. Robert w«ii 
Weekly Regipter, vol. xxxiit.; A Reply l^ke 
ftUiei^ OtfetUons adoancei by CMett and Others, by the Rev. Robert 
P^«tter..i 8ij); DtgesI of Evidence before the Committee on Artitane 
emi Machine^, by (^rge White, 1824. 

c. i Of MMants of the Township of 

SkeffieU, hM at the Town Hall. March ij. iSao (Sheffield. iSso. i6 pp.h 
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ngrets that they have been compelled by the action of a few 
competitors to lower wages to the present rates, and strongly 
coiibemns any further reduction ; whilst twenty-five of the 
most eminent calico-printing firms append an emphatic 
approval of the protest, and state " that th^ system of 
paying, such extremely low wages for manufactuang labour 
is injurious to the trade at large.” * At Coventry the 
ribbon Wnufacturers combined with the Weavers’ Provi¬ 
dent Union to maintain a general adherence to the agreed 
list of prices, and in 1819 subscribed togethbr no less than 
£16,000 to cover the cost of proceedings svith this object, 
This combination formed the subject of an indictment at 
Warwick Assizes, which put an end to the association, the 
remaining funds being handed over to the local " Streets 
Commissioners ” for paving the dtp. These protests and 
struggles of the better employers were in vain. Rates were 
reduced^nd strikes occurred all over the country, and were 
met, not by redress or sjunpathy, but by an outburst of 
prosecutions and sentences of more than the usual ferocity. 
The colhmoi law and ancient statutes were ruthlessly psed 
to supplement the Combination Acts, often by strained 
constructions. The Scotch judges in particular, as,an 
eminent Scotch jurist declared to the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee in 1824, applied the criminal procedure of Scotland- 
to cases of simple combinaflon, from 1813-19, in a way 
that he, on becoming Lord Advocate, refjjsid t» counte¬ 
nance.* The workers, on attempting some spasmodic pre¬ 
parations for organised political agitation, wAe further 
^oerced, in 181^, by the infamous " Six Acts," which at one 
blow suppressed practically all public meetings, enabled 
the magistrate to search for arms, subjected all working- 
dass publications to the crushing stamp duty, and render^ 
mo* stringent the law relating* to seditious Ijbels. The 
whole system of repressioh which had characterised the 

* Timss, August 5, 1819. 

• Evidence o( Sir William Rae, Bart., before Select Committee on 
Artieaiu and Machinery, 1824, p. 486. 
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statesmanship of the Regency culminated at this period in 
a tyranny not exceeded by any of the monarchs of the 
" Holy Alliance.” The effect of this tyranny was actually 
to shield the Combination Laws by turning the more ener¬ 
getic and enlightened working-class leaders away from all 
specific reforms to a thorough revolution of the whole<system 
of Parliamentary representation. Hence there was no 
popular movement whatever for the repeal of'the Com¬ 
bination Laws. If we were writing the history of the English 
working class idstead of that of the Trade Union Movement, 
we should find in William Cobbett or “ Orator ” Hunt, in 
Samuel Bamford or William Lovett, a truer representative 
of the current aspirations of the English artisan at this 
time than in the man who now came unexpectedly on 
the scene to devise and carry into effect the Trade Union 
Emancipation of 1824. 

Francis Place was a master tailor who had created a 
successful business in a shop at Charing Cross. Before 
setting up for himself he had worked as a journeyman 
breephes-maker, and had organised combinations in Ais own 
and other trades. After 1818 he left the conduct of the 
buiiness to his son, and devoted his keenly practical intellect 
and extraordinary persistency first to the repeal of the 
Combination Laws, and next to the Reform Movement. 
In social theory he was 'a pupil of Bentham and 
James l^ill, aAid his ideal may be summed up as political 
Democracy with industrial liberty, or, as we should now ' 
say, thoroughgoing Radical Individualism. No one who 
hsa closely studied his life and work will doubt that, within, 
the narrow sphere to which his unswerving practicality con¬ 
fined him, he was the most remarkable politician of his age. 
His chief merit lay in his thorough understanding of the 
art of getting things (fone. In agitation, permeation, 
wire-pulUng, Parliamentary lobbying, the drafting of 
resolutions, petitions, and bills—in short, of all those arti¬ 
fices by which a popular movement is first created and that 
made effective on the Parliamentary system—^he was an 
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inventor and tactician of the first order. Above all, he 
pdssessed in perfection the rare quality of permitting othe^ 
pdbple to carry off tlie credit of his work, and thus secured 
for his proposals willing promoters and supporters, some of 
the leading Parliamentary figures of the time owing all their 
knowledge on his questions to the briefs wftjj which he 
supplied them. The invaluable collection of manuscript 
records left by him, now in the British Museum, prove that 
modesty had nothing to do with his contemptuous readi¬ 
ness to leave the trophies of victory to hi» pawns provided 
his end was attained. He was thoroughly appreciative of 
the fact that in every progressive movement his shop at 
Charing Cross was the real centre of power when the Parlia¬ 
mentary stage of a progressive movement was reached. 
It remained, from 1807 down to about 1834, the recognised 
meeting-place of all the agitators of the time.’ 

ft Was in watching the effect of the Combination Laws 
in his own trade that Place became converted to their 
repeal. The special laws of 1720 and 1767, fixing the 
wage»of iourneymen tailors, as well as the general law 
of 1800 against all combinations, had failed to regulate 
wages, to prevent strikes, or to hinder those masters^who 
wished in times of pressure to engage skilled emen, from 
offering the bribe of high piecework rates, or even time 
wages in excess of the leghl limit. Place gave evidence 
as a master tailor before the Select Committee of Jhe House 
of Commons which inquired into the subject in 1810 ; and 
it was chiefly his weighty testimony in favoureof freedom 
^of contract that averted the fresh legal restrictions which 
a combination of employers was then openly promoting.* 
This experience of the practical freedom of employers to 
combine intensified Place’s seivse of the injustice of denying 
a like freedom to the journeyman, whilst^the brutal prose- 

* An admirable biography haa oow been written, Tk* Lift of Franeii 
Piaco, 2jyi~j8s4, by Prof. Graham Wallas; first action, 1898; nviaed 
edition, 1918. 

* ^ce MSS. a7798—8, iz, etc.; Tims, November 9, 1810; Tk$ 

Tradt, by F. W. GaJton, 1896, pp. lio-ii. 

£ 
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cution of the compsitors of the Times in ihe same year 
^tought home to his mind the severity of the law. Four 
years later (1814), as he himself tells us, he “ began to w6rk 
seriously to procure a rcpal of the laws against combina* 
tions of workmen, but for a long time made no visible 
progress.” ,‘The employers were firmly convinced that, 
combinations of wage-earners would succeed in securing a 
great rise of wages, to the serious detriment of prdfitS. Far 
from contemplating a repeal of the Act of 1800, they were 
in i8r4 and i8»f) pestering the Home Secretary for legis¬ 
lation of greater stringency as the only safeguard for their 
"freedom of enterprise.”* The politicians were equally 
certain that Trade Union action would raise prices, and 
thus undermine the foreign trade upon which the pros- 
prity and international influence of England depended. 
The working men themselves afforded in the first instance 
no assistance. Those who had suffered legal proSec'ution 
were hopeless of redress from an unreformed Parliament, 
and offered no support. One trade, the Spitalfields silk- 
weavers, supported tlie Government because tl^ey enjoyed 
what they deemed to be the advantage of legal protection 
from the lowering of wages by competition.* Others were 
suspicious jof the intervention of one who was himself an 
employer, and who had not yet gained recognition as a 
friend to labour. But Place was undismayed by hostility 
and indilfercnce. Knowing that with an English public 
the strength of his cause would lie, not in any abstract 

* See the petitions*of the Master Mamifucturcr’* of GUsgow, Lancashire, 
and Nottinghamshire, in the Home Ollice Papers (42—141. i4f. 150, 195,^ 
etc.). 

* When Place in iS.'t urged the " Committee of JCngine Silk-weavers ’* 
of Spitalhelds to pctitio^i for .1 repeal of the Combination Laws, the meeting 
" Reaoivctl. that protected as we h^ve been for years under the salutary 
laws and wisdom of the Legislature, and being completely unapprehesaive 

y<of any sort of fombii^ntion on ouf part, we cannot therefore take any tort 
of notice of the invitation held out by ^fr. Place." When this resolutioa 
was put by the chairman, " an unanimous burst of applause followed, 
with a multitude of \‘oices exclaiming, ' The law. cling to the law, it wiR, 
protect us 1 Place MSS. 27S00—52; MorntHg Chronicle, February % 
1824. * 
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reasoning or appeal to natural rights, but in an enumeration 
of actual cases of injustice, he made a point of obtaining 
tkS particulars of every trade dispute. He intervened, as 
he says, in every strike, sometimes as a mediator, sometimes 
as an.ally of the journeymen. He opened up a voluminous 
correspondence with Trade Unions throughout fije kingdom, 
and wrote innumerable letters to the newspapers. In 1818 
he secilred a useful medium in the Gorgon} a little working- 
class pohtical newspaper, started by one Wade, a wool- 
comber, and subsidised by Bentham and Place himself. 
This gained him his two most important disciples, event¬ 
ually the chief instruments of his work, J. R. McCulloch 
and Joseph Hume. McCulloch, afterwards to gain fame as 
an economist, was at that time the editor of the Scotsman, 
perhaps the most important of thd provincial newspapers. 
A powerful article based on Place’s facts which he con¬ 
tributed to the Edinburgh Review in 1823 secured many 
converts; and his constant advocacy gave Place’s idea a 
weight and notoriety which it had hitherto lacked. Joseph 
Hume* was, an even more important ally. His acknow¬ 
ledged position in the House of Commons as one of the 
leaders of the growing party of Philosophic Radic^isjn 
gained for the repeal movement a steadily increashig support 
with advanced members of Parliament. Among a certain 
section in the House the dtsirability of freedom of com¬ 
bination began to be discussed ; presently ij was Considered 
practicable ; and soon many came to regard it as an inevit¬ 
able outcome of their political creed. In 1822 Place 
thought ;the time ripe for action ; and Hume accordingly 
gave notice of his intention to bring in a Bill to repeal all 
the laws against combinations. 

•Place’s manuscripts and .letters contain a graphic 
acqpunt of the wire-pullings and<manipuIations of the next, 
two years.® In these coiftemporary pictures of the inner 

* The volumes for 1818-19 are in the British Museum. 

• The story has now been well told in The Life of Francis Place, hy 
l 9 of. Graham Wallas, revised edition. 1918. ch. viii.; and in The Tom' 
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workings of the Parliamentary system we watch Hume 
cajoling Huskisson and Peel into granting him a Select 
Committee, staving off the less tactful proposals of a rival 
M.P.,* and finally, in February 1824, packing the Com¬ 
mittee of Iij^uir)' at length appointed. Hume, with, some 
art, had included in his motion three distinct subjects— 
the emigration of artisans, the exportation of machinery, 
and combinations of workmen, all of which were Wlridden 
by law. To Place and Hume the repeal of the Combination 
Laws w'as the mjfin object; but Huskisson and his colleagues 
regarded the Committee as primarily charged with an 
inquiry into the possibility of encouraging the rising manu¬ 
facture of machinery, which was seriously hampered by 
the prohibition of sales to foreign countries. Huskisson 
tried to induce Hume to’omit from the Committee’s reference 
all mention of the Combination Laws, evidently regarding 
them as only a minor and unimportant part of the fequiry. 
But Place and Hume were now masters of the situation; 
and for the next few months they devoted their whole time 
to the management of the Committee. At first flo one 
seems to have had any idea that its proceedings were going 


tsA>ounr, bj%J. L. and B. Hammond, ig«7, ch. vii. A few other details 
will be found in Digest of Evidence before the Committee on Artisans 
and Machinery, by George White, 1824, and in Labour LegislcUion, Labour 
Movements, and Labour Leaders, by G. Howell, 1902, pp. 43-57. 

' In i8f3 Gcfrge White, a “ clerk of committees ” of the House of 
Commons, had forirtid an alliance with Gravener Henson, the bobbin-net 
mker of Nottingham, who had long been a leader of the framework-knittera' 
combinations* to whom reference has been made in preceding pages. 
Together they prepared an elaborate Bill repealing all the Combination 
Acts, and suUtituting a complicated machineiy for regulating piecework^ 
and settling industrial disputes. Some of these proposals were meritorious 
andcipatioDs of subsequent factory legislation; but the time was not 
ripe for such measures# This Bill, promptly introduced by Peter Moore, 
tlm member for Coventry, had the fffect of scaring some timid legislators, 
and Mipedally alarming the Fro]^t Bench. Hume was at a loss to Imow 
how to act; 4 >ut Place, in a letter displaying great political sagaaty, 
advised him to baulk the rival Bill by putting its author on the Committee 
of Inquiry, explaining that " Moore is not a man to be put aside. The 
only way to put him down is to let him talk his nonsense in the Committee, 
where, being outvoted, be will be less of an annoyance in the House/' 
Sw Place MSS. *7798—11. * 
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to be of any moment; and no trouble was taken by the 
Minis^ with regard to its composition. " It was with 
dificulty,” writes Place, “that Mr. Hume could obtain 
the names of'twenty-one members to compose the Com¬ 
mittee ; but when it had sat three days, and had become 
both popular and amusing, members contrivdSJ to be put 
upon it; and at length it consisted of forty-eight mem¬ 
bers.”* 'Hume, who was appointed chairman, appears to 
have taken into his own hands the entire management of 
the proceedings. A circular explaining the objects of the 
inquiry was sent to the mayor or other public officer of 
forty provincial towns, and appeared in the principal local 
newspapers. Public meetings were held at Stockport and 
other towns to depute witnesses to attend the Committee.* 
Meanwhile Place, who had by this time acquired the con¬ 
fidence of the chief leaders of tlie working class, secured the 
attendance of artisan witnesses from all parts of the kingdom. 
Read in the light of Place’s private records and daily corre¬ 
spondence with Hume, the proceedings of this “ Committee 
on Ajtisans and Machinery ” reveal an ahn'ost perfect 
example of political manipulation. Although no Ifostile 
witness was denied a hearing, it was evidently arranged that 
the employers who were,favourable to repeal,shoul 3 be 
examined first, and that the preponderance of evidence 
should be on their side. And whilst those interests which 
would have been antagonistic to the repeal weje neither 
professionally represented nor deliberately organised, the 
men’s case was mar.shalled with admirable skill by Place, 
and fully brought out by Hume’s examination, "rhus the 
*one acted as the Trade Unionists’ Parliamentary solicitor, 
and the other as their unpaid counsel.* 

* Plate MSS. 27798—30. 

^ This attracted the attention of tile Home Secretary (Home Ofhee 
Papers. 40—18). 

• Race oSered to act as Hume's " assistant"; but the members of 
the Committee, whose suspicions had been aroused, refused to permit him 
to remain in the room, on the double ground that he was not a member of 
tim House, not even a gentleman 1 
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Place himself tells us how he proceeded: " The delegate 
tom the working people had reference to me, and I opened 
my house to them. Thus I had all the town and country 
delegates under my care. I heard the story which every 
one of these men had to tell, I examined and cross-examined 
*tliem, toolji'down the leading particulars of each case, 
and then arranged the matter as briefs for Mr. Hume, and 
as a rule, for the guidance of the witnesses, a tofy was 
given to each. . . . Each brief contained the principal 
questions and answers. . . . That for Mr. Hume Ws 
generally accompanied by an appendix of documents 
arranged in order, with a short account of such proceedings 
as were necessary to put Mr. Hume in possession of the 
whole case. Thus he was enabled to go on with considerable 
ease, and to anticipate or rebut objections." ^ 

The Committee sat in private; but Hume’s numerous 
letters to Place show how carefully the latter was'kept 
posted up in all the proceedings: " As the proceedings 
of the Committee were printed from day to day for the 
use of the members, I had a copy sent to me by .Mr. Hume, 
which I indexed on paper ruled in many columns, each 
column having an appropriate head or number. I also 
wrote remarks on the margins mf the printed evidence; 
this was copied daily by Mr. Hume’s secretary, and then 
returned to me. This consumed much time, but enabled 
Mr. Huirjh torhavc the whole mass constantly under his 
view; and I am very certain that less pains and care would 
not have ibeen sufficient to have carried the business 
through ” ‘ 

krom Westminster Hall we are transported, by these 
private notes for Hume’s use, all now preserved in the ■ 
British Museum, into the jiack parlour of the Charing; 
Cross shop, where the London and provincial artican 
witnesses cd’me for their instruttions. "The workmen,” 
as Place tells us, " were not easily managed. It required 
great care and pains not to shock their prejudices so as 

* Place MSS. 27798-i». •27798—23. 
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to prevent them doing their duty before the Committee. 
They were filled with false .notions, all attributing their 
■ distresses to wrong causes, which I, in this state of the 
business, dared not attempt to remove. Taxes, machinery, 
laws against combinations, the will of the masters, the 
conduct of magistrates—these were the fundamental causes 
of all their sorrows and privations. ... I had to discuss 
everything with them most carefully, to arrange and pre¬ 
pare everything, and so completely did these things occupy 
my time that for more than three monHis 1 had hardly 
any rest.” * 

Tlie result of the inquiry was as Hume and Place had 
ordained. A series of resolutions in favour of complete 
freedom of combination and liberty of emigration was 
adopted by the Committee, appirently without dissent. 
A Bill to repeal all the Combination Laws and to legalise 
trad? societies was passed through both Houses, within 
less than a week, at the close of the session, without cither 
debate or division. Place and Hume contrived privately 
to talk ovef and to silence the few members who wcrc^ alive 
to the situation ; and the measure passed, as Place remarks, 
“ almost without the notice of members within or qpws- 
papers without.” ^ So quietly was the Bill smuggled through 
Parliament that the magistrates at a Lancashire town un¬ 
wittingly sentenced certaiif cotton-weavers to imprison-, 
ment for combination some weeks after the laris against 
that crime had been repealed.-'' 

Place and Hume had, however, been rather* too clever. 
Whilst ^e governing classes were quite imconscious that 
*any important alteration of law or prrlicy had taken place, 
the unlooked-for success of Place’s agitation produced, as 
Nassau Senior describes, " a gj-eat moral effect ” in all the 
industrial centres. " It confirmed in the minds of the 

^ Place MS. 27798—22. 

• The Act was 5 George IV. c. 0.5 The question of the exportation 
machinery was deferred until the next session. 

’ Letter in the ManchesUr Gazette, preserved in the- Place MSS* 
^14. 
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operatives the conviction of the justice of their cause, tardily 
and reluctantly, but at last fully, conceded by the Legis¬ 
lature. That which was morally right in 1824 must hiVe 
been so, they would reason, for fifty years before. . . . They 
conceived that they had extorted from the Legislature an 
admission that their masters must always be their rivals, 
and had hitherto been their oppressors, and that combina¬ 
tions to raise wages, and shorten the time or diminish the 
severity of labour, were not only innocent, but meritorious." ‘ 
Trade Societies accordingly sprang into existence or emerged 
into aggressive publicity on ail sides. A period of trade 
inflation, together with a rapid rise in the price of provisions, 
favoured a general increase of wages. For the next six 
months the newspapers are full of strikes and rumours of 
strikes. Serious disturbances occurred at Glasgow, where 
the employers had been exceptionally oppressive, where the 
cotton operatives committed several outrages, an<h rJhere 
a general lock-out took place. The cotton-spinners were 
once more striking in the Manchester district. The ship¬ 
ping trade of the North-East Coast was tempotarily para¬ 
lysed by a strong combination of the seamen on the Tyne 
and Wear, who refused to sail except with Unionist seamen 
and Unionist officers. The Dublin trades, then the best 
organised in the kingdom, ruthlessly enforced their bye¬ 
laws for the regulation of their respective industries, and 
formed adjoin* committee, the so-called " Board of Green 
Cloth,” whose dictates became the terror of the employers. 
The Sheffield operatives have to be warned that, if they 
persist in demanding double the former wages ^or only 
three days a week work, the whole industry of the town* 
will be ruined.* The London shipwrights insisted on what 
their employers cohsidered the preposterous demand for a 
“ book of rates" for piecework The London cooj^rs 
demanded a‘ revBion of their wages, which led to a long- 

^ MS. Report of Nas.sau Senior to Lord Melbourne on Trade Coffibina- 
tioiu (1831; uapublished; in Home Office Library). 

* Sht^li ikt, April 2,1823. 




sustained conflict. In fact, as a provincial newspaper 
remarjced a little later, " it is no longer a particular cl^ of 
journeymen at some single point that have been induced 
to commence a strike for an advance of wages, but almost 
the whole body of the mechanics in the kingdom are com¬ 
bined in the general resolution to impose terms on their 
employers.”' 

The opening of the session of 1825 found the employers 
throughout the country thoroughly aroused. Hume and 
Place had in vain preached moderation, ^nd warned the 
Unions of the danger of a reaction. The great shipowning 
and shipbuilding interest, which had throughout the century 
preserved intact its reputation for unswerving hostility to 
Trade Unionism, had possession of the car of Huskisson, 
then President of the Board of Trade and member for 
Liverpool. Early in the session he moved for a committee 
of in^u^ into the conduct of the workmen and the effect 
of the recent Act, which, he complained, had been smuggled 
through the House without his attention having been called 
to the fact that it went far beyond the mere repeal of the 
special stal:utes against combinations.^ This tim(f the 
composition of the committee was not left to chance, or to 
Hume’s manipulation. The members were, as Place dbm- >• 
plains, selected almost exclusively from the Ministerial 
benches, twelve out of the thjrty being placemen, and many 
.being representatives of rotten boroughs, Huskisson,’ 


* Sheffield Mercury/ October 8, 1825 ; see the Manchester Guardian for 

August 1824 to a similar effect. * 

• Later in the year Lord Liverpool, the Prime Minister, and Lord 
£ldon. the 1 ^.x)rd Chancellor, protested in debate that they had been quite 
unaware of the passing of the Act, and that they would never have a.ssented 


toil 

* The Annual Register for 1825 gives a fulle^report of Husldsson's 
speech than Hansard's I^rliaineutary*Debatcs, Further particulars are 
supped in George White’s Abstract of the Act repealing the Laws against 
‘ Conuinaiions of Workmen (1824)4 in Place's ObservStions At Mr. Huskis- 
$OH*s Speech on the Law relating to Combinations of Workmen, by F. P. (1825, • 
32 pp.) ; in Wailas's Life of Francis Place, revised edition, 1918, ch. vUi.; 
Id Hammond's The Town Labourer, cb. vii.; and in Howell’s Labour 
Legislation, Labour Movements, and Labour Leaders, pp. $1-7. 
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Peel, and the Attorney-General themselves took part in its 
proceedings; WaUace, the Master of the Mint, was made 
chairman; and Hume alone represented the workmen. 
Huskisson regarded the Committee as merely a formal pre¬ 
liminary to the introduction of the Bill which the shipping 
interest had drafted,' under which Trade Unions, and even 
Friendly Societies, would have been impossible. For the 
inner history of this Committee we have to rely no. Place’s 
voluminous memoranda, and Hume’s brief notes to him. 
According to tljese, the original intention was to call only a 
few employers as witnesses, to exclude all testimony on the 
other side, and promptly to report in favour of the repressive 
measure already prepared. Place, himself an expert in 
such tactics, met them by again supplying Hume daily with 
detailed information vtfiich enabled him to cross-examine 
the masters and expose their exaggerations. And, if Place’s 
account of the animus of the Committee and the Ministers 
a^nst himself be somewhat highly coloured, we have 
ample evidence of the success with which he guided the 
alarmed Trade Unions to take effectual action in their own 
defence. His friend John Cast, secretary to the London 
Shipwrights, called for two delegates from each trade 
in the metropolis, and formed^ a committee which kept 
up a per^tent agitation against any re-enactment of the 
Combination Laws. Similar committees were formed 
at Manchester and Glasgow by the cotton operatives, at 
Sheffield'’by the cutlers, and at Newcastle by the seamen 
and shipnjights. Petitions, the draft of which appears in 
Place’s manuscripts, poured in to the Select Committee and 
to both Houses. If we are to believe Place, the passages 
leading to the committee-room were carefully kept thronged 
by crowds of workmen insisting on being examined to rebut 
the accusations of the employers, and waylaying individual 
membere tc whoin they expldned their grievances. All*this 


. ^ This ineladed a provision to forbid the subscription of any fonds to a 
trade or other association, unless some magistrate approved its objecta 
and became its treasurer. 
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energy on the part of the Unions was, as Place observes, in 
marked contrast with their apathy the year before. The 
workmen, though they had done nothing to gain their 
freedom of association, were determined to maintain it. 
Doherty, the leader of the Lancashire Cotton-spinneis, 
writing to Place in the heat of the agitation, dljlared that 
any attempt at a re-enactment of the Combination Laws 
would result in a widespread revolutionary movement.' 
The nett result of the inquiry was, on the whole, satisfactory. 
The Select Committee found themselves compelled to hear 
a certain number of workmen witnesses, who testified to the 
good results of the Act of the previous year. The ship¬ 
owners’ Bill was abandoned, and the House of Commons 
was recommended to pass a measure which nominally 
re-established the general common-law prohibition of 
combinations, but specifically excepted from prosecution 
associations for the purpose of regulating wages or hours 
of labour. The master shipbuilders were furious at this 
virtual defeat. The handbill is still extant which they 
distribyted at the doors of the House of Commons on the 
day of the second reading of the emasculated Bill.* Ifhey 
declared that its provisions were quite insufficient to s^ve 
their industry from destruction. If Trade Unions were to 
be allowed to exist at all, they demanded that these bodies 
should be compelled to rendsr full accounts of their expen¬ 
diture to the justices in Quarter Sessions, and Jhat any 
diversion of monies raised for friendly society purposes 
should be severely punished. They pleaded, • moreover, 
that at any rate all federal or combined action among trade 
blubs should be prohibited. Place and Hume, on the other 
hand, were afraid, and subsequent events proved with 
what good grounds, that the yarrow ifmits of the trade 
coi^binations allowed by the Bill, and still more the vague 
terms “ molest ” and “ ebstruct,” which it* contained, 
would be used as weapons against Trade Unionism. The 
Government, however, held to the draft of the Committee. 

• Place MSS. S7803—299. • Ibid. 27803—212. 
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Hie shipbuilders secured nothing. Hume induced Meters 
to give way on some verbal points, and took three divisions 
in vain protest against the measure. Place earned '5n®the 
agitation to the House of Lords, where Lord Rosslyn 
extracted the concession of a right of appeal to Quarter 
Sessions, w^iich was afterwards to prove of some practical 
value. 

The Act of 1825 (6 f.eo. IV. c. 129)*—whith'became 
known among the manufacturers as “ Peel's Act " —though' 
it fell short of the measure which Place and Hume had so 
skilfully piloted through Parliament the year before, effected 
a real emancipation. The right of collective bargaining, 
involving the power to withhold labour from the market by 
concerted action, was for the first time expressly established. 
And although many struggles remained to be fought before 
the legal freedom of Trade Unionism was fully secured, no 
overt attempt has since been made to render illcgAl this 
first condition of Trade Union action.* 

It is a suggestive feature of this, as of other great re¬ 
forms, that the men whose faith in its principle, and whose 
indefatigable industry and resolution carried it through, 
weje the only ones who proved altogether mistaken as to 
its practical consequences. If'we read the lesson of the 
century aright, the manufacturer was not wholly wrong 
when he protested that liberfy of combination must make 
the worSers the ultimate authority in industry, although his 
narrow fear as to the driving away of capital and commercial 
skill and <the reduction of the nation to a dead level of 
anarchic pauperism were entirely contradicted py subse¬ 
quent developments. And the workman, to whom liberty 
to combine opened up vistas of indefinite advancement of 
< 

" * Home Office Pajws, letter of January 3, 183a (H.O. 4t>—30). 

■ It is pleasant <0 record tliat sonjp of the workmen expressed^their 
gratitude for Francis Place's indefatigable ser\'ice3. “ Soon after the 
proceedings in 1825 were closed,” he writes, “the seamen of the Tyne and 
Wear sent me a handsome salver vase, paid for by a penny-a-week snb- 
acflption; and the cutlers of Shelheld sent me an incomparable set of 
kniVn and forks in a case" (Place MSS. 27798—66). ^ 
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his class at the expense of his oppressors, was. we now sef 
loo^jing lightly forward, though he, too. greatly miscalcu- 
* lated the distance before him, and overlooked many arduous 
stages of the journey. But what is to be said of the fore¬ 
casts of Place and the Philosophic Radicals ? " Combina¬ 
tions," writes Place to Sir Francis Burdett in 1825, " will 
soon cease^to exist. Men have been kept together for long 
periods only by the oppressions of the laws; tliese being 
repealed, combinations will lose the matter which cements 
them into masses, and they will fall to piee'es. All will be 
as orderly as even a Quaker could desire. ... He knows 
nothing of the working people who can suppose that, when 
left at liberty to act for themselves without being driven 
into permanent associations by the oppression of the laws, 
they will continue to contribute rnoney for distant and 
doubtful experiments, for uncertain and precarious benefits. 
If let alone, combinations—excepting now and then, and 
for particular purposes under peculiar circumstances—will, 
cease to exist.” * 

It i? pleasant to feel that Place was right in regarding 
the repeal as beneficial and worthy of his best efforts in 
its support; but in every less general respect he and iis 
allies were .as wrong as it whs possible for them to*be. The 
first disappointment, however, came to the workmen. Over 
and over again they had found their demands f<y higher 
wages parried only by the employers’ resort dc/the few, and 
they now saw the way clear before them for an organised 
attack upon their masters’ profits. Trades whirSi had not 
yet enjoyed permanent combinations began to organise in 
the expectation of raising their wages to the level of those 
of their more fortunate brethren. Tl\p Sheffield shop- 
assistants combined to petiticA for early closing.* The 
cotten-weavers of Lancashire met in del^ate jneeting at 
Manchester in August 1S24 to establish a permanent 
organisation to prevent reductions in prices and to secure 

^ June 25, 1825. Ibid. 27798—57. 

^ Sheffield Iris. September 27, 1825*. 
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a'unifonn wage, the notice stating that it was by then- 
secret combinations that the tailors, joiners, and spingers 
had succeeded in keeping up wages.* In the same month 
the Manchester dyers turned out for an advance, and paraded 
the streets„which they had placarded with their proposals.® 
The Glasgew calender-men struck for a regular twelve hours’ 
day, and carried their point. The success of ^ the ship¬ 
wrights on the north-east coast ® induced the London ship¬ 
wrights to convert their " Committee for conducting the 
Business in the' North " into the " Shipwrights’ Provident 
Union of the Port of London," which existed continuously 
until its absorption in the twentieth century by the 
national society dominating the trade. 

" Such is the rage for rmion societies,” reports the 
Sheffield Iris of July 12, 1825, " that the sea apprentices in 
Sunderland have actually had regular meetings every day 
last week on the moor, and have resolved not to go on board 
their ships unless the owners will allow them tea and sugar." 
Local trade clubs expanded, like the Manchester Steam- 
Engine Makers’ Society, into national organisations. In 
other cases corresponding clubs developed into federal 
bodies. The object in aU these cases was the same. The 
preamble ho the first rules of the Friendly Society of Opera¬ 
tive House Carpenters and Joiners of Great Britain, which 
was esta)5lished by a delegate meeting in London in 1827, 
states that, “for the amelioration of the evils attendant on 
our trade, and the advancement of the rights and privileges 
of labour,it was considered " absolutely necessary that a 
firm compact of interests should exist betw'een the whole of 
the operative carpenters and joiners throughout the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain.” * 

t 

‘ Handbill prweryed in Place MSS. 27803—255. 

* Manckesur Guardian, August 7. 1C24; see also On Combinations of 
Trttdis {1830). 

* lliis is expressly stated in the preamble to the rules adopted at the 
meeting on August 16, 1824, and recorded in the first minute-book. 

* This society afterwards developed into the existing General Unbn 
of Caxpenten ud Joiners of Great fintain. 
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Nor was it only in the multiplication of trade societies 
that the expansion showed itself. A committee of delegates 
from the London trades meeting during the summer of 
'1825 set on foot the Trades Newspaper and Mechanics' 
Weekly Journal, a sevenpenny stamped pape|;, with the 
motto, “ They helped every one his neighbour, •and every 
one said to his brother,' Be of good cheer.’ ” • A vigorous 
attemp{ was made to promote Trade Union organisation 
in all industries, and to bring to bear a body of instructed 
i working-class opinion upon the political Situation of the 
day.® 

The high hopes of which all this exultant activity was 
the symptom were soon rudely dashed. The year 1825 
closed with a financial panic and widespread commercial 
disaster. The four years that followed were years of con¬ 
traction and distress. Hundreds of thousands of workmen 
in all trSdes lost their employment, and wages were reduced 
all round. In many manufacturing districts the operatives 
were kept from starvation only by public subscriptions.® 
Strikes’under these circumstances ended invariably in 
disaster. A notable stand made by the Bradford wool- 
combers and weavers in 1825 resulted in complete defeat 
and the break-up of the Uiflon.® • 

During the greater part of the following year all Lanca¬ 
shire was convulsed by incessant strikes of coal-myiers and 
textile workers against the repeated reductioift of •wages to 

1 Two rival journals, The Journeyman’s and Ariisan’s London and 
Provincial Chronicle, and The Mechanic's Newspaper and T^ade Journal, 
wen also started, but soon expired. 

• * llie trades Newspaper was managed by a committee of eleven 
delegates from different trades, of whicli John Cast was chairman, and was 
edited, at first by Mr. Baines, son of the proprietor of the Leeds Mercury, 
and afterwards by a Mr. Anderson. The Laws %nd Regulaiions of the 
Trades Newspaper (i8a5,12 pp.) are presirved in the Place MSS. 27803—414. 
Thedssnes from Jidy 17, 1825, to its amalgamation with The Trades Free 
Press in 1828, are in the British Museum. * * 

* £232,000 was raised by one committee alone between 1826 and 1829. 
See Report of the Commiitu appointed ai a Public Meeting at the City of 
London Tavern. May 2,1B26, to relieve the Manufacturers, by W. H. Hyett, 
1 ^ 9 - 

* Wool and Wool-combing, Burnley, p. 169. 
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wMcb the employers resorted—strikes which were marred by 
smous disorder, the destruction of many hundreds of loops, 
and severe repression by the troops.* . , 

At Kidderminster, three years later, practically the whole 
trade of th^ town was brought to a standstill by the carpet- 
weavers’ six months' resistance to a reduction of 17 per 
cent in their wages *—a resistance in which the operatives 
received the sympathy and support of many who did not 
bebng to their class. In the same year the silk-weavers of 
London and other towns maintained an embittered resist¬ 


ance to a further cut at wages.* The emancipated com¬ 
binations were no more able to resist reductions than the 
secret ones had been, and in some instances the workmen 
again resorted to violence and machine-breaking. 

For a moment the repeal seemed, after all, to have done 
nothing but prove the futility of mere sectional conjbina- 
tion, and the working men turned back again from Trade 
Union action to the larger aims and wider character of the 
Radical and Socialistic agitations of the time, with which, 
fronv 1829 to 1842, the Trade Union Movement became 
inextricably entangled. This is the phase which furnish® 
th^theme of the following chapter. 

1 • 

* Home Office Papers, 40—20, 21, etc.; A'^nual Register, 1826. pp. 63, 
70, ixi, 128; Walpole's History of England, vol. ii. p. 141. 

■ A Letter to the Carpet Manufactures of Kidderminster, by the Rev. 

H. ^ce (1^28, yi pp.); A Letter to the Rev. H. Price, upon the Tendency of 

Certain Pwlications o( his, by Oppidanus, 1828; and A Verbatim Report 
of the Trial of the Rev. Humphrey Price upon a Criminal Information by the 
Kidderminster Carpet Manufacturers for Alleged Inflammatory Publications 
during the Turn-out of the Weavers, 1829. ' 

• Resolutions of Ike Meeting of Journeymen Broad Silk ^Weavers ^ 

Spitalfields, April 26. ; in Home Office Papons, 40—23, 24. See, for 

ttUB period, Cunningluim's Growth of English Industry and Commerce in 
Modern Times, 1903, ^p. 750-762; and also The Skilled Labourer, by 

I, L. and B. Hammond, 1919, published tw lato for us to make use of iU 
(Wteresting de&ciiptiuns of the pyncipal trades. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 

[1829-1842] 

So far we have been mainly concerned with societies formed 
in particular trades, nearly always confined to particular 
locmitits, and known as institutions, associations, trade 
chibs, trade societies, unions, and union societies. We have 
by anticipation applied the term Trade Union to them in 
its moden; sense ; but in no case that we have discovered 
did they call themselves so. It is in the leading artiJles of 
the newspapers of 1830-4 that we first come upon references 
to some great Power of Darkness vaguely descriljcd as tlie 
Trades Union." We find, moreover, that there was in that. 
day, as there has been repeatedly since, an Old Unionism 
and a New Unionism, and that " the TradesJUni^ " repre¬ 
sented the New Unionism, and the trade club, or Trade 
Union, as we have called it, the Old. The diifinction be¬ 
tween a. Trade Union and a Trades Union is exactly that 
* which the names imply. A Trade Union is a combination 
of the members of one trade ; a Trades Union is a combina¬ 
tion of different trades. " TJie TradeS Union," the bug; 
b«ir of the Times in 1834, mejns the ideal at which the 
Trades Unionists aimed ;• that is, a conf^lete* union of all 
the workers in the country in a single national Trades 
Union. The peculiar significance of Trades Union as dis¬ 
tinguished from Trade Union must be carefully borne in 
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rr^p i/^ throughout this chapter, as it has passed out of use 
and occurs now only as a literary blunder. Our present 
uhrons of workers in different though related trades are 
usually called Amalgamations or Federations. But both 
Amalgamations and Federations, being definitely limited 
to similar or related and interdependent trades, are in idea 
essentially Trade Unions. The distinctive connotation of 
the term Trades Union was the ideal of complete solidarity 
of all wage-workers in " One Big Union ’’—that is to say, 
a single “universal” organisation. It is the attempt, 
on the part of the Trade Union leaders, to form not only 
national societies of particular trades, but also to include 
all manual workers in one comprehensive organisation, 
that constitutes the New Unionism of 1829-34.1 

We are not altogether without information as to the 
genesis of the idea. The first attempt at a General Trades 
Union of which we have any record is that of the ** Phil¬ 
anthropic Society ” or " Philanthropic Hercules " of 1818. 
This we hear of almost simultaneously in Manchester, the 
Pottepes and London, though it seems to haveorigfhated 
in the first-named town. A meeting of workmen of various 
trades, held at Mancliester in August 1818, convinced of 
the impotefice of isolated Trade Clubs, sought to establish 
a society on a federal basis, each constituent trade raising 
its own fjmds and separately moving for advances or 
resisting reductions ; but pledged first to consult the com- 

' In a manuscript essay on the different forms of association, entitled 
“Trades Uniols condemned, Trade Clubs justified," Place gives us the 
distinction between the two. " A trade society," he says, " that is, a 
dob consisting of the journeymen in any one trade which does*iiot form 
part oi a union of several trades, which does not appoint delegates to 
meet other delegates, is a very different thing from a Trades Union, even 
^Qgh it may call itseM a union. Trades Unions are thoiM in which 
l^Sveral trades, or portions of severaS trades, in the same line of business 
«r ia different callings, are confederated by means of delegates." Pl^ce 
often refers to Mils dlstinctioa between 'the Trade Clubs, which were, 
according to his view, " very valuable institutions," and the " Trades 
Unions," or " associations of several or many trades in one combmation," 
which he regarded as " very mischievous associations." William Lovett, 
too, 'Watching the same transformation, makes, in a letter published 
the Poor Man’s Guardian of August 30.1834. exactly the same distinctioB. 
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mittee and the other trades, and promised the support 
of^all, both in approved trade movements and in case of 
-legal prosecution or oppression. A committee of eleven 
was to be chosen by ballot, one-third retiring monthly by 
rotation; and was to be assisted by a similar ^local organi¬ 
sation in each town.* How far the " GeneraWUnion,” as 
the " Philanthropic Society ” seems also to have been called, 
got under way in Lancashire or Staffordshire remains 
uncertain; but in London the idea was taken up by one 
of the ablest Trade Unionists of the timd- the shipwright 
John Cast, whom we have already mentioned as an ally of 
Francis Place, who became president and called upon " the 
general body of mechanics ” to subscribe a penny per 
week to a central fund for the defence of their common 
interests.* * 

^ether anything came of the attempts at a General 
Union'in 1818-19 we have not discovered, but in all proba¬ 
bility the project immediately failed. Seven years later 
a similar effort met with no greater success. ." In 1826," 
as we^ncidentally learn from a subsequent Labour jopmal,* 
“ a Trades Union was formed in Manchester, which extended 
slightly to some of the surrounding districts, and embraced 
several trades in each ; bflt it expired before it Was so much 
as known to a large majority of the operatives in the neigh¬ 
bourhood.” * , 

What was aimed at is clear enough. • It was being 
recommended to the workmen by some of their intellectual 
advisers. An able pamphlet of 1827 tells* them that 
. “ Against the competition of the underpaid of surrounding 
trades, the ready remedy is a central union of all the general 

' See the reports to the Home Secretary (Home Office Papers, 42—179, 
tSo, 181. 182); Thi Town Laboured (by J. L. and B. Hammond, 1917), 
p]a 306*11. • 

* See the " Articles of th» Philanthropic Hefctile8,*for the Motual 
Saj^rt of the Labouring Mechaoics." dated December 24, 1818, which 
'Cast contributed to the Gorgon. Cast's preliminary address appears in 
the issue for December 5, 1818, and in that of January 29, 1819, the 
society is described as established (Place MSS. 27899—143). 

* Th4 Herald of the R^kte of Industry (Manchester, April 5. 1834}. 
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uniolis of all the trades of the country. The remuneration 
^ fill the difierenf branches of artisans and mechanics in 
the country might then be fixed at those rates which would 
leave such an equalised remuneration to all as would take 
away any temptation from those in one branch to transfer 
their skill in order to undersell the labour of the well- 
remunerated in another branch : the Central Union fund 
being always ready to assist the unemployed in any par¬ 
ticular branch, when their own local and general funds 
were exhausted ;• provided always their claims to support 
were by the Central Union deemed to be just.” * 

Experience seems to show that national organisation 
of particular trades must precede the formation of any 
General Trades Union; and it was in this way that the 
project now took form, ‘ In 1829 we see renewed attempts 
at national organisation, in which the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire textile and building operatives were pitlneers. 
The year 1829, closing the long depression of trade which 
began in the autumn of 1825, after the repeal of the Com-- 
binatipn Laws, witnessed the establishment of impertant 
national Unions in both industries, but that of the Cotton- 
spinqers claims precedence in respect of its more rapid 
development. < 

The Cotton-spinners’ trade clubs of Lancashire date 
apparently from 1792, and they spread, within a genera¬ 
tion, to t6irtj*or forty towns, remaining always strictly 
local organisations. In the early years of the nineteenth 
century attempts had been made by the Glasgow spinners 
to unite the Lancashire and Scottish organisations in a 
national association ; but these attempts had not resulted 
in more than temporary alliances in particular emergencies. 
The rapid improvement of spinning machinery, and the 
enterprise of the Lancashire millowners, were, at the date 
of the repeal of the Combination‘Laws, shifting the centre 


* Labour Rewarded: The Claims of Labour and Capital : How to secure to 
Labour the Whole Product of ifs Exertions, by One of the Idle Classes {William 
TbMupaon]. 18^7; lee The Irish Labour Movement, by W. P. Kyaa, 191^ 
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of the trade from Glasgow to Manchester; and it was the 
Lancashire Cotton-spinners who now took the lead in trade 
matters. The failure of a disastrous six months' strike 
in 1829 at Hyde, near Manchester, led to the conviction 
that no local Union could succeed against a combination 
of employers; and the spinners' societies ^f England, 
Scotland, and Ireland were therefore invited to send delegates 
to a conference to be held at Ramsay, in the Isle of Man, 
in the month of December 1829. 

This delegate meeting, of which there is an excellent 
report,^ lasted for nearly a week. The proceedings were of 
a remarkably temperate character, the discussions turning 
chiefly on the relative advantages of one supreme executive 
to be established at Manchester, and three co-equal national 
executives for England, Scotland, and Ireland. No secrecy 
was attempted. John Doherty,® secretary and leader of 

^ A Report of the Proceedings of the Meeting of Cotton-spinfirrs at Pamsi^, 
etc. (Manchester, 1829, 56 jfages); Copy of Jiesolutions of the Delegates 
’ from the Operative Cotton-spxnners who met at the Isle of Man (Manchester, 
1830), in Home Office Papers, .jo—27. 

* Jahn Doherty, described by Place as a somewhat hot-headed Roman 
Catholic—really one of the acutest thinkers and stoutest leaders*among 
the workmen of his time—was born in Ireland in 1799, and went to work 
in a cotton-mill at Lame, Co. Antrim, at the age of ten. In 1816 he 
migrated to Manchester, w'her^ he quickly l>ecame one fd the leading 
Trade Unionists, and secretary to the local Cotton-spinncrs^Socicty. We 
find him, for instance, taking a prominent part in the agitation against 
the proposed re-enactment of the»Combjnation Laws in 1825. Whether 
be was concerned in the Philanthropic Society or General Union of 1818 
6r 1826 we do not know. In 1829 he organised the frcat«trike of the 
Hyde spinners against a reduction of rates, and became, as described in 
the text, successively General Secretary to the Federation of Spiflnem' 
Societies, and to the National Association for the Protecaon of Labour, 
in which effice he is reported, probably inaccurately, to have received the 
then enormous salary of £(>00 a year. We naturally find him the object 
of great suspicion by the Government, but no charge seems ever to have 
been brought against him (Home Office Pa^rs, 40—26, 27). The 
artic les in the Voxce of the People and^the Poor Man's Advocate, which, are 
evidently from his pen, show him to have been a man of wide tnforma- 
tii^, great natural shrewdness, and far-teaching ai^s. l^s idea was that 
all the local and district Unions trere to be federated in a national organisa¬ 
tion for the sole purpose of dealing with trade matters, and that they should 
also be federated in a National Association for obtaining political reforms. 
In ]832. during the Reforffi crisis, Place describes him as advising the 
erorking classes to use the occasion for a social revolution. He sub- 
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the Manchester Cotton-spinners, advocated a central execu¬ 
tive; while Thomas Foster (a man of independent means 
who attended the conference at his own expense) favoured 
a Scheme of home rule. Eventually a " Grand General 
Union of the United Kingdom ” was establi^ed, subject 
to an annual delegate meeting and three national com¬ 
mittees. llie union was to include all male spinners and 
piecers, the women and girls being urged to form separate 
organisations, which were to receive all the aid of the whole 
confederation in .supporting them to obtain " men’s prices.” 
The union was to promote local action for a further legis¬ 
lative restriction of the hours of labour, to apply to all 
persons under 21 years of age. Its income consisted of a 
contribution of a penny per week per member, to be levied 
in addition to the contribution to the local society. Doherty 
was general secretary, and Foster and a certain Patrick 
McGowan were appointed to organise the spinners ttrough- 
out the United Kingdom. 

The Boroughreeve and Constables of Manchester, on 
May 26, 1830, wrote in alarm to Sir Robert Peel:."The 
combination of workmen, long acknowledged a‘great evil, 
and one most difficult to counteract, has recently assumed 
so f6miidaj)le and systematic a fhape in this district that 
we feel it our duty to lay before you some of its most alarming 
features. ... A committee of delegates from the operative 
spinners of th^ three Kingdoms have established an annual 
assembly m the Isle of Man to direct the proceedings of the 
general bod^ towards their employers, the orders for which 
they promulgate to their respective districts and sub¬ 
committees. To these orders the most implicit Reference * 


“ secrltary to an |isociatioa of operatives and masters 
eattbUaned to enforce the Factory Acts, and was one of Lord Shaftesbury's 
mort stannous supporters. In 1^38, when he had become a printer Aid ‘ 
bo^Uer in Manchester, he gave evideltce before the Select Committee 
Combinations of Workmen, in which he described the spinners’ organisa¬ 
tions and strikes. There is a pamphlet by him in the Goldsmiths' Library 
at the University of London. entiUed A Litter tt> the Members of the Notiontl 
AisaeltHtm/or the Protection of Labour (Manchester, 1831) » 
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is shown; and a weekly levy or rent of one penny per head 
on each operative is cheerfully paid. This produces a large 
sum, and is a powerful engine, and principally to support 
those who have turned out against their employers, 
agreeable to the orders of the committee, at the rate 
of ten shillings per week for each person. •The plan of 
a general turnout having been found to be impolitic, 
they .have employed it in detail, against particular 
individuals or districts, who, attacked thus singly, are 
frequently compelled to submit to thqjr terms rather 
than to the ruin which would ensue to many by allowing 
their machinery (in which their whole capital is invested) 
to stand idle.”' 

Whether this Cotton-spinners’ Federation, as we should 
call it, became really representative of the tliree kingdoms 
does not appear. A second general delegate meeting was 
held* at Manchester in December 1830, which intervened 
in the great spinners’ strike then in progress at Ashton- 
under-Lyne. At this conference the constitution of 1829 
was re,-cnacted with some alterations. The three national 
executives were apparently replaced by an executive cbundl 
of three members elected by tlie Manchester Society, to be 
reinforced at its monthly pieetings by two delegates clfosen 
in turn by each of the neighbouring districts. A general 
• delegate meeting seems alscvto have been held, attended by 
one delegate from each of the couple of sco(ps of towns in 
which there were local clubs. “ Foster was appointed general 
secretary; and a committee was ordered to ,draw up a 
general list of prices, for which purpose one member in each 
’ mill was directed to send up a copy of the list by which he 
was paid. Although another delegate meeting of this 
" Grand General Union ” was^xed for*Whit Monday 1831 
atj-iverpool, no further record o(its existence can be traced. 
It is probable that the attempt to incltide Scotland and 
Ireland proved a failure, and that the union had dwindled 

* Home Office Papers, 

* Ihid., December.3, 1830, 40—26. 
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jinto a. federation of Lancashire societies, mainly preoccn^ 
pied in securing a legislative restriction of the hours of 
labour.* 

But the National Union of Cotton-spinners prepared 
the way for the more ambitious project of the Trades 
Union. Doherty, who seems to have resigned his official 
connection with the Cotton-spinners’ Union, conceived the 
idea of a National Association, not of one trade alone, but 
of all classes of wage-earners. Already in May 1829 we 
find him, as Secretary of the Manchester Cotton-spinners, 
writing to acknowledge a gift of ten pounds from the Liver¬ 
pool Sailmakers, and expressing “ a hope that our joint 
efforts may eventually lead to a Grand General Union of 
^ trades throughout the United Kingdom.”* At his 
instigation a meeting of delegates from twenty organised 
trades was held at Manchester in February 1830, which 
ended in the establishment, five months later, .oF the 
National Association for the Protection of Labour. The 
express object of this society was to resist reductions, but 
not to strike for advances. In an eloquent address to 
working men of all trades, the new Association app>ealed to 
them to unite for their own protection and in order to 
maifttain ‘jthe harmony of society ” which is destroyed by 
their subjection. How is it, the Association asks, that 
whilst everything else increases—knowledge, wealth, civil 
and religibus liberty, churches, madliouses, and prisons—the 
Circumstances of the working man become ever worse? 
" He, the sple producer of food and raiment, is, it appears, 
destined to sink whilst others rise.” To prevent this evil 

> Foster died in 1831, and McGowan settled at Glasgow, "Almost 
every spinning district," writes the Poor Man's Advocate of June si, 183s 
"of any consequence, Vas enroll^ in the Union. The power of the 
Union, of course, increased with its members, snd a number of the wont- 
paying employers were compellerhto advance the wages of the spinneiato 
■omething like the standard rate. . . . fhe Union, however, which Mr .' 
McGowan had mainly contributed to mature, has since, from distrust or 
tveariness, sunk into comparative insignificance," 

• The letter is preserved in the MS. " Contribution Book " <S the 
Uvetpool Sailmakers’ Friendly Association, established 1817. 
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the Association is formed.* Its constitution appears to 
have been largely borrowed from that of the contemporary 
CoHon-spinners, which it resembled in being a combination, 
not of directly enlisted individuals, but of existing separate 
societies, each of which paid an entrance fee of a pound, 
together with a shilling for each of its membe^ and con¬ 
tributed at the rate of a penny per week per head of its 
piembership. Doherty was the first secretary, and the 
Association appears very soon to have enrolled about 150 
separate Unions, mostly in Lancashire, Cheshire, Derby, 
Nottingham, and Leicester. The trades which joined were 
mainly connected with the various textile industries—the 
cotton-spinners, hosiery-workers, calico-printers, and silk- 
weavers taking a leading part. The Association also 
included numerous societies of mechanics, moulders, black¬ 
smiths, and many miscellaneous trades. The building 
trades were scarcely represented—a fact to be accounted 
for by the contemporary existence of the Builders' Union 
hereafter described. The list * of the receipts of the Associa¬ 
tion for, the^ first nine montlis of its existence includes pay¬ 
ments amounting to £1866, a sum which indicates a mernber- 
ship of between 10,000 and 20,000, spread over the five 
counties already mentioned. A vigorous propafpnda was 
carried on throughout the northern and midland counties 
by its officials, who succeeded in estabhshing a weekly 
paper, the United Trades Co-operative Journal, vjiich was 
presently brought to an end by the intervention of the 
Commissioners of Stamps, who insisted on eash number 
bearing fourpenny stamp.^ Undeterred by this failure, 
!he committee undertook the more serious task of starting 
a sevenpenny stamped weekly, and requested Francis Place 

* Address of Ike Natiowd Association for the Protection of Labour to 
thg Workmen of the United Kingdom (4 p^. 1830), in Home Office Papers, 

, • . 

* Given as Appendix to the pamphlet On Combination of Trades 
(1830). Compare Wade's History of the Middle and Working Classes 
(J834), p. 277. 

* Thirty-one numbers, extending from March 6 to October 2, 1830, 
t^in the Manchester Public library (620 B). 
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to beoom^ the treasurer of an accumulated fund. “The 
subscription," writes Place to John Cam Hobhouse, Decem¬ 
ber 5,1830, " extends from Birmingham to the Clyde; 'the 
committee sits at Manchester; and the money collected 
amounts to about £3000, and will, they tell me, shortly be 
as much a?*£5000, with which sum, when raised, they pro¬ 
pose to commence a weekly newspaper to be called the 
Voice 0/the People.” Accordinglyin January 1831 appeared 
the first number of what proved to be an excellent weekly 
journal, the object of which was declared to be “ to unite 
the productive classes of the community in one common 
l»nd of union.” Besides full weekly reports of the com- 
nittee meetings of the National Association at Manchester 
ind Nottingham, this newspaper, ably edited by John 
Doherty, gave great attention to Radical politics, including 
:he Repeal of the Union with Ireland, and the progress of 
evolution on the Continent.^ 

From the reports published in the Voice of the People 
we gather that the first important action of the Association 
was in connection with the almost continuous s^rikas of the 
cotton-spinners at Ashton-under-Lyne, which flamed up 
intj a sustained conflict on a large scale, during which 
Ashton, aiyoung millowner, was murdered by some unknown 
person in the winter of 1830-31, in resistance to a new list 
of prices arbitrarily imposed by the Association of Master 
Spinnersjin lAshton, Dukinfield, and Stalybridge.* Con- 
aderable sums were raised by way of levy for the support 
of the strfce, the Nottingham trades subscribing liberally. 
But the Association soon experienced a check.. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1831 a new secretary decamped with £100. This 
led a delegate meeting at Nottingham, in April 1831, to 
decree that each tJnion should retain in hand the money 
contributed by its own members. But the usual failings 
of unions of various trades qtiickly showed themselves. 


* The numbers from January to September 1831 are in the British 
Museum. See Place’s letter in Wesiminsttf Review (1831). p. 243. 

• Home Office Papers. 40—26, 27. 
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The refusal of the Lancashire branches to support the 
great Nottingham strike which immediately ensued led 
to fhe defectioii of the Nottingham members. Neverthe- 
Iks the Association was spreading over new ground. We 
hear of delegates from Lancashire inducing thousands of 
colliers in Derbyshire to join, whilst otlier trade!| and even 
the agricultural labourers, were talking about it.' At the end 
of April a delegate meeting at Bolton, representing nine 
thousand coalminers of Staffordshire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
and Wales, resolved to join. The Belfast* trades applied 
for affiliation. In Leeds nine thousand members were 
enrolled, chiefly among the woollen-workers. Missionaries 
were sent to organise the Staffordshire potters; and a 
National Potters’ Union, extending throughout the country, 
'. was established and affiliated. All this activity lends a 
certain credibility to the assertion, made in various quarters, 
that thft Association numbered one hundred thousand 
members, and that the Voice of the People, published at 
yd. weekly, enjoyed the then enormous circulation of thirty 
thousand. , 

Here at last wc have substance given to the formidable 
idea of '' the Trades Union.” It was soon worked up by 
the newspapers to a pitch at which it alarmed the employers, 
dismally excited the imaginations of the middle class, and 
compelled the attention of'the Government. But there 
was no cause for apprehension. Lack of funds :jiade the 
Association little more than a name. Practically no trade 
action is reported in such numbers of its organ <is are still 
fxtant. .The business of the Manchester Committee seems 
to have been confined to the promotion of the " Short Time 
Bill.” On April 23, 1831, at the general meeting of the 
Association, then designated tht Lancaslure Trades Unions, 
it was resolved to prepare petitions in favour of extending 
I this measure to all trades ahd all classes of workers. Active 
support was given in the meantime to Mr. Sadler’s-Factory 
Bill. Towards the end of the year we suddenly lose all 


* Home Office Papers, Apnl 8, 1831, 44—25. 
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trace of the National Association for the Protection of 
Labour, as far as Manchester is concerned. “ After it had 
extended about a hundred miles round this town,” writes 
a working-class newspaper of 1832, " a fatality came upon 
it that almost threatened its extinction. . . . But though it 
declined ij^ Manchester it spread and flourished in other 
places ; and we rejoice to say that the resolute example set 
by Yorksliire and other places is likely once more to revive 
the drooping energies of those trades who had the honour 
of originating and establishing the Association.” ^ 

What the fatality was that extinguished the Association in 
Manchester is not stated ; but Doherty, to whose organising 
ability its initial success had been due, evidently quarrelled 
with the executive committee, and the Voice of the People 
ceased to appear. In»its place we find Doherty issuing, 
from January 1832, the Poor Man's Advocate, and vainly 
striving, in face of the " spirit ” of " jealousy and fadtion," 
to build up the Yorkshire branches of the Association into 
a national organisation, with its headquarters in London. 
After the middle of 1832 we hear no more, eithe* of the 
Association itself or of Doherty’s more ambitious projects 
concerning it.* 

'The place of the National Association was soon filled 
by other contemporary general trade societies, of which 
the first and most important*was the Builders’ Union, or 

f 

* Vniof. Pii^ and Co'operativa IntelUgencar, March 24, 1832 (Man' 
Chester Public Library, 640 £). 

* Meanwhile the coalminers of Northumberland and Durham, under 

the leadership of “ Tommy Hepburn," an organiser of remarkable ability, 
had formed their first strong Union in 1830, which for two* years l»p^ 
the two counties in a state of excitement. Strikes and riotings in 1831 
and 1832 caused the troops to be called out: marines were sent from 
Portsmouth, and squadrons of cavalry scoured the country. After six 
months' struggle in 1832 the Unigm collapsed, and the men submitted. 
See Home Office Papers for these years, 40--31, 32, &c.; Sykes' Local 
Uncords of Hofthuni^land, &c.,*vol. ii.pp. 293. 353; Fynes' Min^ of 
Vofthimierland and Durham (Bl3rth, 1873), cliaps. iv. v. vi.; An Eamast 
Aiinss and Urgent Appeal to the People of England in behalf of the Oppressed 
and Suffering Pitmen of the Counties of Northumberland and Dwham (by 
W. Scc^. Newcastle, 1831); Hirtory and Description of Fossil Fuel, etc. 
(by John HoUasd. 1835}, pp. 298*304. 0 
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the General Trades Union, as it was sometimes termed. 
It consisted of the separate organisations of the seven 
building trades,, viz. joiners, masons, bricklayers, plasterers, 
plumbers, painters, and builders’ labourers, and is, so far 
as we know,- the solitary example, prior to the present 
century, in the history of those trades of a fe^ral union 
embracing all classes of building operatives, and purporting 
to extend over the whole country 
. The Grand Rules of the Builders’ Union set forth an 
elaborate constitution in which it was atttopted to com¬ 
bine a local and trade autonomy of separate lodges with a 
centralised authority for defensive and aggressive purposes. 
The rules inform us that “ the object of this society shall 
be to advance and equalise the price of labour in every 
branch of the trade we admit intj this society." Each 
lodge^shall be " governed by its own password and sign, 
masons To themselves, and joiners to themselves, and so 
on; ’’ and it is ordered that “ no lodge be opened by any 


' It i#notiClear whether this scheme was initiated by carpenters or 
masons. The carpenters and joiners are distinguished among the build¬ 
ing trades for the antiquity of their local trade clubs, which are known 
to have existed in London as far back as 1709. A national organisaiion 
was established in London in Juiy 1827, called the Friendly Society of 
Operative Carpenters and Joiners, which still survives under the title of 
the " General Union." MS. records in the office of the latter show that 
this federation had 938 members in*i832, rising to 3691 in 1813, and to 
6774 in 1834, a total not paralleled until 1865. Thii»,rapi6 increase 
marks the general upheaval of these years. lJut this Socie^ did not 
throw in it.s lot with the Builders’ Union until 1833. On the other hand, 
the existing Operative Stonemasons' Friendly Society, whk;h dates its 
separate existence from 1834, but which certainly existed in some form 
Irom 1832, has among its archives what appear to be the original MS. 
rules and initiation rites of its predecessor, the Builders' Union ; and in 
these documents the masons figure as the foremost members. Moreover, 
these rules and rites closely resemble those of contemporary unions among 
the Yorkshire woollen-workers; and ih independent tradition fixes the 
par^t lodge of the Masons' Society at the rreat woollen centre of Huddera- 
field, whereas the Friendly Society of Carpenters anii Joinws, founded ia 
London, had its headquarters at Leicester. But however this may be, 
the constitution and ceremonies described m these documents owe their 
significance to the fact that they are nearly identical with those adopted 
by many of the national Unions of the period, and were largely adopted 
b)^tbe Grand National Consolidated Trades Union of 1834. 
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other lodge that is not the same trade of that lodge tiiat 
opens them; that masons open masons, and joiners open 
joiners, and so on; ” moreover, “ ho other member [is] to 
visit a lodge that is not the same trade unless he is par¬ 
ticularly requested.” Each trade had its own bye-laws; 
but these ,were subject to the general rules adopted at an 
annual delegate meeting. This annual conference of the 
" Grand Lodge Delegates,” better known as the " Builders’ 
Parliament,” consisted of one representative of each lodge, 
and was the sspreme legi.slative authority, altering rules, 
deciding on general questions of policy, and electing the pre¬ 
sident and other officials. The local lodges, though directly 
represented at the annual meetings, had had apparently 
little connection in the interim with the seat of govern¬ 
ment. The society Was divided into geographical dis¬ 
tricts, the lodges in each district sending delegates to 
quarterly district meetings, which elected a gran# master, 
deputy grand master, and corresponding secretary for the 
district, and decided which should be the “ divisional 
lodge,” or district executive centre. These divisional 
lodges or provincial centres were, according to the rules, 
to |crve in turn as the grand lodge or executive centre for 
the whole society. Whether the members of the general 
committee were chosen by the general lodge or by the whole 
society is not clear; but thefy formed, with the president 
and general «corresponding secretary, the nationjil execu¬ 
tive. The expenses of this executive and of the annual 
delegate aieeting were levied on the whole society, each 
lodge sending monthly returns of its members and a 
suinmary of its finances to the general secretary. The 
main business of the national executive was to determine 
the trade policy of the Asseciations, and to grant or with¬ 
hold permission to strike. As no mention is mad® of 
friendly benefit's, we may conclude that the Builders’ 
Union, like most of the national or general Unions of this 
militant time, confined itself exclusively to defending its 
members against their employers. 
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The operative builders did not rest content with an 
elaborate constitution and code. There was also a ritual. 
The Stonemasons’ Society has preserved among its records 
a MS. copy of a “ Making Parts Book,” ordered to be 
used by all lodges of the Builders' Union on the admission 
of members. Under the Combination Laws#oaths of 
secrecy and obedience were customary in the more secret 
and turbulent Trade Unions, notably that of the Glasgow 
Cotton-spinners and the Northumberland Miners. The 
custom survived the repeal; and admission to the Builders’ 
Union involved a lengthy ceremony conducted by the 
officers of the lodge—the “ outside and inside tylers,” 
the “ warden,” the " president,” " secretary,” and " prin¬ 
cipal conductor ”—and taken part in by the candidates 
and the members of the lodge. Besides the opening prayer, 
and religious hymns sung at intervals, these “ initiation 
parts * (insisted of questions and responses by the dramatis 
personie in quaint doggerel, and were brought to a close 
by the new members taking a solemn oath of loyalty and 
secrecy.» Ofjicers clothed in surplices, inner chambers 
into which the candidates were admitted blindfolded, a 
skeleton, drawn sword, battle-axes, and other mysjtic 
" properties ” enhanced the sensational solemnity of this 
fantastic performance.* Ceremonies of this kind, including 

* A similar ritual Is printed in CHaracter, Objects, and Effects of Trades 
Unions (1834), as \ised by the Woolcombers' Union. Proba’^Iy the BuiMen* 
Union copied their ritual from some union of woollen-workers. The 
Stonemasons' MS. contains, like the coi>y printed in this pamphlet, a 
solemn reference to " King Edward the Third,” who was reg-»rdcd as the 
great benefactor of the English wool trade, but whose connection with 
the building* trade is not obvious. In a later printed edition of The 
Initiating Parts of the Vnendly Society of Operative Masons, dated Birming¬ 
ham, 2834. his name is omitted, and that of Solomon substituted, ap¬ 
parently in memory of the Freemasons' assumed •origin at the building 
of the Temple at Jerusalem. ^ 

The actual origin of this initiation ct'i;;mony is not certainly known 
Jf^iWter, who had been a le%dcr of the Bradford Wwolcombers in 
1825. ’afterwards turned against the Unions, and published, in the Leeds 
Mercury of June and July 1834, a scries of letters denouncing the I..eeds 
Clothiers’ Union. In these he states that ” the mode of initiation was the 
tame as practised for years before by the dannel-weavers of Rochdale, 

a party of whom the thing, in the shape it 'then wore, had at fimt 
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what were described to the Home Otfice as " oaths of a most 
execrable nature,” * were adopted by all the national and 
general Unions of the time: thus we find items for “ washing 
sjjrplices ” appearing in the accounts of various lodges of 
contemporjry societies. Although in the- majority of 
cases the witual was no doubt as harmless as that of the 
Freemasons or the Oddfellows, yet the excitement and 
sensation of the proceedings may have predisposed %ht- 
headed fanatical members, in times of industrial conflict, 
to violent acts* in the interest of the Association. At all 
events, the references to its mock terrors in the capitalist 
press seem to have effectually scared the governing classes. 

The first years of the Builders’ Union, apparently, were 
devoted to organisation. During 1832 it rapidly spread 
through the Lancashire and Midland towns; and at the 
beginning of the following year a combined attack was 
made upon the Liverpool employers. The (fetensible 
grievance of the men was the interference of the " con¬ 
tractor,” .who, supplanting the master mason, master 
carpenter, etc., undertook the management of,all •building 
operations. A placard issued by the Liverpool Painters 
announces that they have joined “ the General Union of 
the Artisans employed in the process of building,” in order 
to put down " that baneful, unjust, and ruinous system 

origbated- . .V Agrcat part of the ceremony, . . . particularly the death 
scene, was taken from the ceremonial of one division of the Oddfellows, 

. . . who were flauneUweaven at Rochdale, in Lancashire; and all that 
could be wdtl turned from the rules and lectures of one society into the 
regulations of the others was so turned, with some trifling verbal altera^ 
tions." In another letter he says that the writer of the " letture book " 
was one Mark Warde. Tester is not impliatly to be believed, but it 
seems probable that the regalia, doggerel rhymes, and mystic rites of the 
unions of this time wfre copied from those of an Oddfellows' Lodge, wirii 
some recollections of Freemasonry. In his Mutual Tknft (1B91), the 
Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson describes (p. 14) the initiation ceremony of the 
" Patriotic OddfellAws,” a society which mei^ed in the present " Grand 
United Order of Oddfellows " before the close of the century. The cere¬ 
mony so described corresponds in many characteristic details with tiiat 
of tiie t^des Unions. All the older friendly society " Orders " imposed 
an oath, and were consequently unlawful. 

t Home Office Papers. December 89 .1832, 40~-3X. 
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of monopolising the hard-earned profits of another man’s 
business, called ‘contracting.’" Naturally, the ’little 
masters were not friendly to the contracting S5^tem; 
and most of them agreed with the men’s demand that 
its introduction should be resisted. Encouraged by this 
support, the several branches of the buildings trade in 
Liverpool simultaneously sent in identical claims for a 
uniform'rate of wages for each class of operatives, a limi¬ 
tation of apprentices, the prohibition of machinery and 
piecework, and other requirements special to each branch 
of the trade. These demands were communicated to the 
employers in letters couched in dictatorial and even insult¬ 
ing terms, and were coupled with a claim to be paid wages 
for any time they might lose by striking to enforce their 
* orders. " We consider," said one df these letters, " that 
as you have not treated our rules with that deference you 
ought to’have done, we consider you highly culpable and 
deserving of being severely chastised.” And “further,” 
says another, “ that each and every one in such strike 
shall be paid by you the sum of four shillings per day^for 
every day you refuse to comply.” * 

* At Birmingham, when the builders' strike presently exteiulcd^to 
that town, the following was the njanifesto drawn up for ado|)*ion by the 
♦Builders' Union, for presentation to the leading building contractor who 
had just undertaken to erect the njw grammar-school. (No record of 
its adoption and presentation has been found.) " We, the delegates of 
the several Lodges of the Building Trades, elected for |he purpose of 
correcting the abuses which have crept into the modes of unaertaking 
and transacting business, do hereby give you notice that you will receive 
no assistance from .the workingmen in any of our bodies to ernble you to 
fulfil an engagement which we understand you have entered into with 
the Governoi% of the Free Grammar School to erect a new school in New 
Sti^t, unle^ yon comply with the following conditions: 

' “ Aware that it is our labour alone that can carry into effect what 

you have undertaken, we cannot but View ourselves as parties to your 
engagement, if that engagement is ever fulfilled; and as you bad no 
autbe^ty from us to make such an engagtyneot, nor bad you any legiti¬ 
mate right to barter our labour attprices fixed by yotfrself, eve call upon 
yon to Mhibit to our several bodies your detailed estimates of quantities 
and prices at which you have taken the work; and we call up<m you to 
arrange with us a fixed percentage of profit for your own services in 
conducting the building, and in finding the material on which our labour 
yll to be applied. 

^Should we find upon examination that yon have fixed equitable 

• V 
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This sort of language brought the employers of all 
class& into line. At a meeting held in June 1833 they 
decided not only to refuse all the men's demands, but to 
Bjake a deliberate attempt to extinguish the Union. For 
this purpo^ they publicly declared that henceforth no man 
need apply for work unless he was prepared to sign a formal 
renunciation of the Trades Union and all its works. The 
insistence on this formal renunciation, henceforth to be 
famous in Trade Union records as the "presentation of 
the document," exasperated the Builders' Union. The 
Liverpool demands were repeated in Manchester, where 
the employers adopted the same tactics as at Liverpool.^ 

In the very heat of the battle (September 1833) the 
Builders’ Union held its annual delegate meeting at Man¬ 
chester. It lasted si.? days; cost, it is said, over £3000; 
and was attended by two hundred and seventy delegates, 
representing thirty thousand operatives. This fessipn of 
the " Builders’ Parliament " attracted universal attention. 
Robert Qwen addressed the Conference at great length, 
confiding to it his “ great secret " “ that lsbo»r is the 
source of all wealth,” and that wealth can be retained in 
the hands of the producers by a universal compact among 
the pro(hiclive classes. It was decided, perhaps under his 
influence, to build central offices at Birmingham, which' 
should,also serve as an educational establishment. The 
design ior ?his “ Builders’ Gild Hall,” as it was termed, 
was made by Hansom, an architect who, as an enthusiastic 
disciple bf Owen, threw himself heartily into the strike 


prices which will not only remunerate you for your superintendence but 
us for our Uni, we have no objections upon a clear understanding to become 
partners to Ihe contfact, and wilt see you through it, after your having 
entered yourself a member of otc body, and after your having been duly 
^ected to occupy the ofticc ^ou have assumed" {Robert Owen: A Bi<h 
graphy, by Frank ^odmore, 1906, vol.^ii. p. 442-4). ® 

» An Impartial Statement of t^ Proceedings of the Members of the Trades 
Vnion SoririiVs. and oj the Steps taken »» consequence by the Master Traders 
of Liverpool (Uverpool, J833); Remarks on ike Nature and Probable 
Terminalion of ike Struggle now existing between the Master and Journey* 
wen Builders (Manchester, 1833); Times, June 27,1833. 
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that was proceeding also in this town. It included, on 
paper, a lecture-hall and various schoolrooms for the chil¬ 
dren of members. The foundation-stone was laid with great 
ceremony on 'December 5, 1833, when the Birmingham 
trades marched in procession to the site, and enthusiastic 
speeches were made.* *, 

We learn from the Pioneer, or Trades Union Magazine 
(an unstamped penny weekly newspaper published at first 
at Birmingham, at that time the organ of the Builders' 
Union"*), the ardent faith and the vast pretensions of these 
New Unionists. " A union founded on right and just 
principles,” wrote the editor in the first number, " is all 
that is now required to put poverty and the fear of it for 
ever out of society.” " The vaunted power of capital will 
now be put to the test: we shall so«n discover its worthless¬ 
ness when deprived of your labour. Labour prolific of wealth 
will Te^dily command the purchase of the soil; and at a 
very early period we shall find the idle po.s.sc.ssor compelled 
to ask of you to release him from his worthless holding." 
Elaborate plans were propounded for the undertaking of 
all the building of the country by a Grand National Gild of 
Builders: each lodge to elect a foreman ; and the foremen 
to elect a general superintendent. The disappqjntment of 
these high hopes was rude and rapid. The Lancashire 
societies demurred to the (centralisation which had been 
voted by the delegate meeting in September at tjje instiga¬ 
tion of the Midland societies. Two great strikes at Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester ended towards the close pf the year 
in total failure. The Builders' Gild Hall was abandoned; ® 
and the Pioneer moved to London, where it became the 
organ of another body, the Grand National Consolidated 

I * 

i Pioneer, December 7, 1833; History oj Birmingham, by W. Huttos 
(BItaingham. 1835), p. 87. • , , 

* It was edited by James Iftornson. an enthusiastic Owonite, whb 
died, worn out, is 1833 {Beer's History of British Socialism, 1919, p, 

328)- 

> It was eventuaUy finished by the landlord, and still exists as a 
g^tal warehouse in Shadwcll Street. 
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'rSdes Union, with which the south cotntry and metro- 
olitan branches of the building trade had already pre- 
srred to affiliate themselves. Nevertheless the Builders’ 
Jnion retained its hold upon the northern cbunties during 
he early months of 1834, and held another “ parliament" 
1 Birmingham in April, at which Scotch and Irish repre- 
entatives were present.* 

The aggressive activity and rapid growth of the 
Juildcrs’ Union during 1832-33 had been only a part of 
. general upheaval in labour organisation. The Cotton- 
pinners had recovered from the failure of the Ashton strike 
1830-31) by the autumn of 1833, when we find Doherty 
irosecuting with his usual vigour the agitation for an 
ight hours day which had been set on foot by his Society 
or National RegeneraSion. " The plan is," writes J. 
'ielden (M.P. for Oldham) to William Cobbett, “ that 
ibout the 1st March next, the day the said Bill (nijw'Act) 
imits the time of work for children under eleven years of 
ge to eight hours a day, those above that age, both grown 
«rsons and adults, should insist on eight hours„a day 
leing the maximum of time for them to labour’; and their 
irewnt weekly wages for sixty-nine hours a week to be the 
ainimum iweekly wages for forty-eight hours a week after 
hat time ” ; and he proceeds to explain that the Cotton- 
pinners had adopted this idea of securing shorter hours 
>y a strijfe rather than by legislation on Lord Althorpe’s 
uggestion that they should “ make a short-time bill for 
hemselvcst" * Fielden and Robert Owen served, with 
)oherty, on the committee of this society, which included 
. few employers. The Lanca.shire textile trades followed' 
he lead of the Cotton-spinners, and prepared for a “ urn- 

^ la May i8$4 an iniormer ottered to supply the Home Secretary 
full puticulara of its organisation, leading members and their 
tftivities, for t*vo suets of 1^50 each (Home Office Papera, 40—32). • • 

• Letters to Cobbett’s Weekly Register, reprinted in the Pionm, 
December 2t, 1833. See also Home Office Papers, 40—32; and the 
‘Ulnsis for No\'cmber and December 1833. The Voice of the West Riding, 
ta unstamped weekly, June and Jnly 1833, was devoted to this agitation 
n the Yorkshire textile industry (see Home Office Papers. 40—<31). 1 
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versal ” strike. Meanwhile their Yorkshire brethren were 
already engaged in an embittered struggle with their 
employers. The Leeds Clothiers’ Union, estabhshed about 
1831, and apparently one of the constituent societies of 
the National Association for the Protection, of Labour, 
bore a striking resemblance to the Builders’‘Union, not 
only in ceremonial and constitution, but also in its policy 
and history.’ In the spring of 1833 it made a series of 
attacks on particular establishments with the double aim 
of forcing all the workers to join the Union and of obtaining 
a uniform scale of prices. These demands were met with 
the usual weapon. The employers entered into what was 
called “the Manufacturers’ Bond,” by which they bound 
themselves under penalty to refuse employment to all 
members of the Union. The men indignantly refused to 
abarydon the society; and a lock-out ensued which lasted ‘ 
some months, and was the occasion of repeated leading 
articles in the Times} 

The Potters’ Union (also established by •Doherty in 
1830) flumbered, in the autumn of 1833, eight thousand 
members, of whom six thousand belonged to Staffordshire 
and the remainder to the lodges at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Derby, Bristol, and Swinton ’—another instaitce of the 
extraordinarj' growth of Trade Unions during these years. 

How far these and other societies were joined together 
in any federal body is not clear. The *pan!t-stricken 
references in the capitalist press to ’’ the Trades UnionJ’ 
and the vague mention in working-class newspapers of the 
affiliation of particular societies to larger organisations, 


^ For an unfavourable account of this I’nion, ace the extremely 
biassed statement given in the paraphVt Characlef, Objects, and Effects of 
Tfodes Unions {i«34). The employers seem to have regarded all the 
demands of the men as equally unreasohabJe, evcn^hc rt^uest for a list 
of piecework prices. Sec Ttmey October 2, 1833. A printed adflreffi 
To the Flax and Hemp Trade of Great Britain, issued by the flaxworkers 
of Leeds, November 30. 1832, refers with admiration to the cffectiveneM. 
of tiiis Union (Home Office Papers, 40— 31; see also 41—ii). 

; ^ • Times, October 28, 1833. 

. » Crisis, October 19.1833. 
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lead us to believe that during the 5'ear 1833 there was 
more than one attempt to form a ” General Union of All 
Trades,” The Owenite newspapers, towards the end of 
1833, arc full of references to the formation of a “ General 
Union of the Productive Classes.” What manner of 
association*Owen himself contemplated may be learnt 
from his speech to the Congress of Owenite Societies in 
London on the 6th of October. " I will now give you,” 
said he, “ a short outline of the great changes which are 
in contemplation, and which shall come suddenly upon 
society like a thief in the night. . . It is intended that 
national arrangements shall be formed to include all the 
working classes in the great organisation, and that each 
department shall becoipe acquainted with what is going 
on in other departments; that all individual competition 
' is to cease; that all manufactures are to be carried qn by 
National Companies. . . . All trades shall first form Associa¬ 
tions of lodges to consist of a convenient number for carry¬ 
ing on the' business: ... all individuals of the specific 
crafVshall become members.” ’ Immediately aKer^his we 
find in existence a " Grand National Consolidated Trades 
Union,” in the establishment and extraordinar}' growth of 
which the project of " the Trades Union ” may be said 
to have culminated. This o,fganisation seems to have 
actually etarted in January 1834. Owen was its chief 
recruiter %nd propagandist. During the next few months 
his activity was incessant; and lodges were affiliated all 
over the country. Innumerable local trade clubs were 

* Crisis, October 12, 1833. The history of the General Trades Unions 
from 2832 to 1834 is mainly to be gatliered from the files of the Owenite 
press, the Crisis, the i'ioneer, ant| the Herald of Ike Rights of Industry, 
with frequent ambiguous references in the Home Office Papers for these 
years. The Poor Man's Guardian and the Man also contain occasional 
references. Tlfe Of^ial Gasette, issued *by the Grand National Consoli¬ 
dated Trades Union itself in June 1834, has unfortunately not been 
, preserved. We have also been unable to discover any copy of the 
Glasgow Owenite journals, the Tradesman, Trades Advoutie, Liberator, 
etc., mostly edited or written by Owen's disciple, Alexander Caropb^, 
the secretary of the local joiners' Trade Union. 
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absorbed. Early in February 1834 a special delegate 
meeting was held at Owen’s London Institute in Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square, at which it was resolved that 
the new body should take the form of a federation of 
separate trade lodges, each lodge to be composed usually 
of members of one trade, but with provision fV “miscel¬ 
laneous lodges ’’ in places where the numbers were small, 
and even for “ female miscellaneous lodges.” Each lodge 
retained its own funds, levies being made throughout 
the whole order for strike purposes. The Conference 
urged each lodge to provide sick, funeral, and superannua¬ 
tion benefits for its own members; and proposals were 
adopted to lease land on which to employ " turn-outs," 
and to set up co-operative workshops. Tlie initiation 
rites and solemn oath, common to* all the Unions of the 
period, were apparently adopted. 

NStlling in the annals of Unionism in this country at 
all approached the rapidity of the growth which ensued.* 
Within a few weeks the Union appears to have been joined 
by at fcasit half a million members, including lens of 
thousands of farm labourers and women. This must 
have been in great measure due to the fact that, as no 
discoverable regular contribution was exacted f»r central 
expenses, the affdiation or absorption of existing organisa¬ 
tions was very easy. Still, iSie extcn.sion of new lodges in 
previously unorganised trades and districts w«s t^onnous, 
Nurfierous missionary delegates, duly equipped with all 
the paraphernalia required lor the mystic initiation rites, 
perambulated the country; and a po.sitive mania for 
Trade Unionism set in. In December 1833 wo are told 
that “ scarcely a branch of trade exists in the West of 

' It is interesting to notice how clt/scly this organisation resembles, 
in jft Trade Union features, the well-ki!own “ Knights ^ l.Abour" of 
the United States, established in 1869. and for some years one of the most 
powerful labour organisations in the world (" Historical Sketch of the 
Knights of Labour," by Carroll P. Wright, Quarterly Journal of Economies, 
January, 1887). Its place was taken by the American Federation of 
LJbour, with exclusively Trade Union objects. 
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Srotland thal is not now in a state of Union.” ^ The' 
Times reports that two deJegates who went to Hull enrolled 
za one evening a thousand men of various trades.® At 
‘ Exeter the two delegates were seized by 'the police, and 
found to be furnished with “ two wooden axes, two large 
cutlasses, /wo masks, and two white garments or robes 
a iMge figure of Death with the dart and hourglass, a Bible 
and Testament.” “ Shop-assistants on the one hand 
and journeymen chimney-sweeps on the other, were swept 

Belfast insisted on 

joining the Trades Union, or Friendly Society, which 

“"‘‘y eabinetmaker^s in the 
ttree kmgdoms.'M We hear of "Ploughmen’s Unions” 
as far off as Perthshire.^ and of a " Shearman’s Union ” at 
Dundee. _ And the tlltn rural character of the Metro- 
pohtan suburbs is quaintly brought home to us by the 
a^ouncen^nt of a union of the "agricultural aad'other 
labourers of Kensington, Walham Green, Fulham and 
H^mersmith. Nor were the women neglected. ’ The 
Grand lodge of Operative Bonnet Makers ".vies in 
^tivity with the miscellaneous “Grand Lodge of the ' 
Women of Great Britain and Ireland ” ; and the " Lodge 
of Female 1 ailors asks indignantly whether the " Taite' 
Order is really going to prohibit women from making 

Trades t?nm was responsible for the lodges of “Female 

Unguished. themselves in the riotous demand for an eight 
hours day at Oldham,«is not clear. ® 

How the business of this colossal federation was actually 

* SfriSsT'’ December aS. ,833. 

* Tims, Dnuarji 13 and 30,*1834. , 

* Tims, April 19, 1834. 



managed we do not know.' Some kind of executive com¬ 
mittee sat in London, with four paid officers. Hie need 
for statesmanlike administration was certainly great. The 
avowed policy'of the federation was to inaugurate a general 
expropiiatory strike of all wage-earners throughout the 
comitry, not “ to condition with the master-^oducers of 
wealth and knowledge for some paltry advance in the arti¬ 
ficial money price in exchange for their labour, health, 
liberty, natural enjoyment, and life ; but to ensure to 
every one the best cultivation of all their faculties and the 
most advantageous exercise of all their powers.” But 
from the very beginning of its career it found itself inces¬ 
santly involved in sectional disputes for small advances 
of wages and reduction of hours. The mere joining of 
" the Trades Union ” was often nftide the occasion of the 
dismissal by the employers of all those who would not 
sign'the "document” abjuring all combinations. Thus 
the accession of the Leicester Hosiers in November 1833 
led to a disastrous dispute, in which over 1300 men had 
to be supyorted. In Glasgow a serious strike broke^out 
among tlie building trades at a time when the Calico- 
printers, Engineers, and Cabinetmakers were already 
struggling with their employers. The most costly conflict, 
however, which the Grand National found on its hands 
during the winter was that''which raged at Derby, where 
fifteen hundred men, women, and children had bggn locked 
out by their employers for refusing to abandon the Union. 
The " Derby turn-outs " were at first supported^ like their 
fellow-victims elsew'here, by contributions sent from the 
trade organisations in various parts of the kingdom ; but 
it soon became evident that without sptematic aid they 

' The only record of this orj^ntiisaturji known to us is a copy of the 
Rulis in the Goldsmiths' l.ibrar^' at the Uiiivcra%' of tendon, which 
we print in the Appendix. A " Memorial from the Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Union of Grctit Jiritam and Ireland to the Producers 
and Non-Producers of Wealth and Knowledge " w printed in the Cnsts, 
May 17, 1834; another, "to the Shopmen, Clerks, Porters and other 
i&iasthous non-producers," in the issue for April 26, 1834. 
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would be compelled to give way. A levy of a shilling per 
member was accordingly decreed by the Grand National 
Executive in February 1834. Arrangements were made 
for obtaining premises and machinery upoil which to set 
a few of the strikers to work on their own account. The 
struggle en/ed, after four months, in the complete triumph 
%f the employers, and the return of the operatives to work. 

The " Derby turn-out ” was widely advertised by the 
newspapers, and brought much odium on the Grand National. 
But the denunciation of “ the Trades Union ” greatly 
increased when part of London was laid in darkne^ by a 
• strike of the gas-stokers. The men employed by the different 
gas companies in the metropolis had been quietly organising 
during the winter, with the intention of simultaneously 
withdrawing from work* if their demands were not acceded 
to. Tlie plot was discovered, and the companies succeeded 
in replacing their Union workmen by others. But weeks 
elapsed before the new hands were able completely to per¬ 
form their work,* and early in March 1834 Westminster 
was for soihe days in partial darkness. Amid the ^orm of 
obloquy caused by these disputes the Gran 3 National 
suddenly found itself in conflict with the law. The con¬ 
viction of. six Dorchester labourers in March 1834 for the 
mere act of administering an oath, and their sentence to 
seven years’ transportation, came like a thunderbolt on 
the Tradf Union world. 

To understand such a barbarous sentence we must 
picture to.ourselves the effect on the minds of the Govern¬ 
ment and the propertied classes of the menacing ideal 
of " the Trades Union,” brought home by the aggressive 
policy of the Unions during the last four years. Already 
in 1830 the formaUon of national and General Unions h^ 
excited the attention of the Government. “ When we frst 
came into office in November last,” writes Lord Melbourne, 
the Whig Home Secretary, to Sir Herbert Taylor, “ the 

.» See the London newspapers for March 1834; a good summary in 
given in the Companion to the Newspaper for that month (p. 71). 
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Unions of trades in the North of England and in other 
parts of the country for the purpose of raising wages, etc., 
and the General Union for the same purpose, were pointed 
jut to me by Sir Robert Peel [the outgoing Tory Home 
secretary] in a conversation I had with him upon the then 
itate of the country, as the most formidable ojfficulty and 
ianger with which we had to contend; and it struck me 
!S well as the rest of His Majesty’s servants in the same 
ight." 1 

To advise the Cabinet in this difficulty Ltjrd Melbourne 
:allcd in Nassau Senior, who had just completed his finst 
;erm of five years as Professor of Political Economy at 
3 xford, and directed him to prepare, in conjunction with 
1 legal expert named Tomlinson, a report on the situation 
ind a plan of remedial legislation.* This document throws 
ight both on the state of mind and on the practical judge- 
nent «f the trusted economist. The two commissioners 
ippear to have made no inquiries among workmen, and to 
lave accepted implicitly every statement, including hearsay 
jossip, .offered by employers. The evidence thus collected 
laturally led to a very unfavourable conclusion. It pro- 
luced, as the commis.sioners recite, " upon our minds the 
jonviction that if the innocent and laborious workman and 
his family arc to be left without protection against the 
Mwardly ferocity by whicJi he is now assailed; if the 
manufacturer is to employ his capital and the jnechanist 
jr chemist his ingenuity, only under the dictation of his 
short-sighted and rapacious workmen, or his equally i^orant 
and avaricious rivals; if a few agitators arc to be allowed to 
xsmmand a strike which first paralyses the industry of the 
peculiar class of workpeople over whom they tyrannise, 

■ September 26, 1831: Lord Melbourne's Papers (1889). ch. v. p. rjo. 
rhe note he left on leaving the Home Office was as follows : “I take the 
ibAty of recommending the wt^olc of tnis corresptndciiKc re the Onion 
to the immediate and serious consideration of my successor at the Horae 
Department" (Home Office Papers, 40—27). See also the statements in 
toe-House of Lords debate, Times, April 29, 1834 ; and the comments in 
litAour Legislation, Labottr Movements, and Labour Leaders, by George 
Howell, 1902, p. 23. 
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and then extends itself in an increasing circle over the 
many thousands and tens of thousands to whose labour 
the assistance of that peculiar class of workpeople is essen¬ 
tial that if all this is to be unpunished, and to be almost 
sanctioned b^ the repeal of the laws by which it was formerly 
punishable it is in vain to hope that we shall long retain 
the industry, the skill, or the capital on which our manu¬ 
facturing superiority, and with that superiority our-power 
and almost our existence as a nation, depends.” They 
accordingly conclude with a series of astounding proposals 
for the amendment of the law. The Act of 1825 could 
not conveniently be openly repealed; but its mi.schievous 
results were to be counteracted by drastic legislation. 
They recommend that a law should be passed clearly reciting 
the common law prohibitions of conspiracy and restraint 
of trade. The law should go on to forbid, under severe • 
penalties, " all attempts or solicitations, combiKafions, 
subscriptions, and solicitations to combinations " to threaten 
masters, to persuade blacklegs, or even simply to ask work- 
met^ to join the Union.* Picketing, however pejicetul, was 
to be comprehensively forbidden and ruthlessly punished. 
Employers or their assistants were to be authorised them¬ 
selves to arrest men without summons or warrant, and hale 
them before any justice of the peace. The encouragement, 
of combinations by masters whs to be punished by heavy 
pecuniarypeimlties, to be recovered by any common informer. 

" This.” say the commissioners, " is as much as we should 
recommend in the first instance. But if it should be proved 
that the evil of the combination system cannot be subdued 
at a less price, ... we must recommend the experiment of 
co»7Esc<ib'e«,”—confiscation, that is, of the “ funds sub¬ 
scribed for purposes of combination and deposited in Savings 
Banks or otherwise.” “ 

» t 

^ " We recommend that the soliciting of any person to join in com¬ 
binations, or to subscribe to the like purposes, should be punishable on 
summary conviction by imprisonment for a shorter period, say not ex¬ 
ceeding two months." 

• “^^e report was never published, and lies in MS. in the Hoifae 
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The Whig Government dared not submit either the 
report or the proposals to a House of Commons pledged 
to the doctrines of Philosophic Radicalism. " We con¬ 
sidered much ourselves,” writes Lord Melbourne,' "and 
we consulted much with others as to whether, the arrange¬ 
ments of these unions, their meetings, their •communica- 

Office library. Ten years later, when Nassau Senior was acting as 
Commissioner to report on the condition of the handloom weavers, 
he revived a good deal of his iSjo Report, but not the astonishing 
proposals quoted in the text. The portion lhu| revived appears in 
his Historical and Phtlosophual lis'^ays voJ. ii. \Ve had’ 

placed in our hands, through the kindness of Simpson, daughter 
of Nassau Senior, the original answers and letters u|)on which his 
report was based. This correspondence shows that the leading Man¬ 
chester manufacturers were not agreed upon the dc.sirability of re-enact¬ 
ing the Combination Laws, though tliey, with one .icciird, advocated 
stringent repression of picketing. Nor wetf they clear that combinations 
had, on the whole, hindered the introduction of now machinery, one 
employer even maintaining that the Unions indirectly promoted its 
adoptioj. Rut the most interesting feature of the correspondence is the 
extent to which the employers complained of tlie manner iti which their 
rivals incited, and even subsidised, strikes against attempted reductions of 
rates. The millovvncr, whose improveil prinesscs gave him an advantage 
in the market, found any corresjionding reduction of pie<ework rates 
resisted.*no* only by his own operatives, but by all the otlicr jianu- 
facturens in the district, who sometiine.s went .so far as to publish a joint 
declaration that any such reiluction was ‘ highly inexpedient.' The 
evidence, in fact, fiom Nassau Senior’s point of view, justified bis 
somewhat remarkable proposal to piiii^h employers foreconniving at 
combinations. 

1 Lord Melbourne to Sir Herbert Taylor. September 26, 1831 [Papers, 
chap. V. p. 131). The workmen's combinations began at Jhis time to 
attract more serious attention from c.i])al)le student tb|n they had 
hitherto received. Two able pamplil- ls. published anonymously—there 
is reason to believe at the instance and at the cost of the Whig Govern¬ 
ment—O m Combinations of Trades (i« p*), and Character, Ghpets, and Effects 
of Trades Unions (1834), set forth the conslituUon and proceeding.s of the 
new unions, and criticise tlieir pretensions in a manner which has not 
since been surpassed. The second of these was by Edward Carlton 
Tufnell, one of the factory commissioners, and remaims perhaps the best 
statement of the case again.st Traih^ I.’nionisni. Tufnell also wrote a 
pamphlet, entitled Trades Unionism and Strikes (1834 : 121110) ; and 
Harriet Martiiftau one On the Tendency oj Strikes and Sticks to produce 
Wages (Durham, 1834; iwo). neither of wWch w* have seen. A 
veil-informed but hostile article, founded on these materials, appeared 
in the Edinburgh Review for July i« 34 - Charles Knight published in 
the same year a sixpenny pamphlet. Trades Unions and Strikes (1834, 
09 pp.), which took the form of a bitter denunciation of the whole move¬ 
ment. 
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tions, or their pecuniary funds could be reached or in any 
way prevented by any new legal provisions; but it appeared 
upon the whole impossible to do anything effectual unless 
we proposed such measures as would have been a serious 
infringement^ipon the constitutional liberties of the country, 
and to which it would have been impossible to have obtained 
the consent of Parliament.” 

The King, however, had been greatly alarmed at the 
meeting of the “ Builders' Parliament,” and pressed the 
♦Cabinet to take strong measures.* Rotch, the member for 
Knarcsborough, gave notice in April 1834 of his intention 
to bring in a Bill designed to make combinations of trades 
impossible—a measure wliich would have obtained a 
large amount of support from the manufacturers.^ The 
coal-owners and ship-owners, the ironmasters, had all 
been pressing the Home Secretary for legislation of ^fhis 
kind. ' 

But although I.x)rd Melbourne’s prudent caution saved 
the Unions from drastic prohibitory laws, the Government 
lost jjo opportunity of showing its hostility to ithe'work- 
men’s combinations. When in August 1833 the Yorkshire 
manufacturers presented a memorial on the subject of 
" the Tradts Union,” Lord Melbourne directed the answer 
to be returned that “ he considers it unnecessary to repeat 
the strong opinion entertained *by His Majesty’s Ministers 
of the criiflinat character and the evil effects of the unions 


. described in the Memorial,” adding that ” no doubt can be 
entertained hliat combinations for the purposes enumerated 
are illegal conspiracies, and liable to be prosecuted as such 
at common law.” ^ The employers scarcely needed this 
hint. Although copibination for the sole purpose of fixing 
hours or wages had ceased to be illegal, it was possible 

* See his letter of Iftarch 30, 1834, in L/ird Melbourne's Papers, chap* v. 

* Leeds Mercury, April ^6. 1834. Joseph Hume said he had had th« 
*' greatest difficulty in prevailing upon the Ministers not to bring in a 
biU for putting down the Trades Unions " {Poor Man's Guardian, Marcb 
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to prosecute the workmen upon various other pretexts. 
Sometimes, as in the case of some Lancashire miners 
in 1832, the Trade Unionists were indicted for illegal 
conibination for merely writing to their employers that a 
strike would take place.' Sometimes the " molestation or 
obstruction ” prohibited in the Act of 182^ was made 
to include the mere intimation of the men's intention to 
strike • against the employment of non-unionists. In a 
remarkable case at Wolverhampton in August 1835, four 
potters were imprisoned for intimidation, solely upon 
evidence by the employers that they had “ advanced their 
prices in consequence of the interference of the defendants, 
who acted as plenipotentiaries for the men," without, as 
was admitted, the use of even the mildest threat.- Picket¬ 
ing, even of the most peaceful kind! was frequently severely 
punished under this head, as four Southwark shoemakers 
found "in 1832 to their cost.' More generally the men on 
strike were proceeded against under the laws relating to 
masters and servants, as in the case of seventeen tanners 
at Besmqndsey in I'cbruary 1834, who were sentenced 
to imprisomhent for the offence of leaving their work 
unfinished.' 

With the authorities i» this temper, their alarm at the 
growth of the (irand National Consolidated Trades Union 
may be imagined. A new Wgal weapon was soon discovered. 
At the time of the mutiny at the Nore ii» an Act 
had been passed (37 Geo. III. c. 123) severely penalising 
the administering of an oath by an unlawful aociety. In 
1819, when political sedition was rife, a measure prohibiting 
unlawful oaths had formed one of the notorious " Six Acts." 
In neither case were trade combinations aimed at, though 

' R. V, Bykerdike, l Moo. and Rot). 179, Lancaster Assizes, 1S32. A 
letj^r was written to certain coal>owi]|^rs, "by order of the Hinrd of 
Directors for the body of coal-ininers," stating thtt unless certain men 
were discharged the miners would strike, field to l)e an illegal cum* 
bination. See Leeds Mercury, May 24, 1834. 

* Times, August 22, 1835. 

* Poor Man's Guardian, September 29, 1832. 

* Times, February 27,1834. 
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Lord Ellenborough, in an isolated prosecution in 1802,* had 
held that an oath administered by a committee of journey¬ 
men shearmen in Wiltshire came within the terms of the 
earlier statute. It docs not seem to have occurred to any 
one to put the law in force against Trade Unions until the 
oath-bound#confedcracy of the Grand National Consolidated 
Trades Union began to make headway even in the rural 
villages of the South of England. 

The story of the trial and transportation of the Dor¬ 
chester labourers is the best-known episode of early Trade 
Union history.* The agricultural labourers of the southern 
counties, oppressed by the tacit combinations of the farmers 
and by the operation of the Corn Laws, as well as excep¬ 
tionally demoralised by the Old Poor Law, had long been in 
a state of sullen despair. The specially hard times of 1829 
had resulted in outbursts of machine-breaking, rick-burning, 
and hunger riots, which had been put down in 1630 by 
the movement of troops through the disturbed districts, 
and the appointment of a Special Commission of Assize to 
try over 1000 prisoners, several of whom were ,hu«g and 
hundreds transpairted. The whole wage-earniftg population 
of these rural districts was effectually cowed,* With 
the improvement of trade a general movement for higher 

* U. V. Marks and others, 3 Kast Kep. 157. 

* Lengthy accounts appeared in thV newspapers for March and April 
1834. The \ncUclnient is given in full in the House of Commons Return, 
No. 250, of /535 (Jnne ist). The legal report is in 6 C. and P. 596 (R. ». 
Loveless and others). The Times reported the judge’s charge at some 
length, Marcl^iS, 183.J, and the case itself March 20, 1834, giving the 
rules of the projected union. An able article in the Law Magazine, vol xi. 
pp. 460-72, discusse.s the law of the case. The defendants subsequently 
published two .statements for popular circulation, viz. Victims of Whtggery, 
a statement of the. persecution experienced by the Dorchester Labourers, by 
George Loveless (1837),,and A narrative of the sujferings of James Love¬ 
less, etc. (1838), which arc in the Bi 4 tish Museum. See also Labour Legis¬ 
lation, Labour Movements, and Labour Leaders, by G. Howell, 1902, pp. 
62*75; Spenceifc Walpole’s History of England, vol. iii. chap. xiii. pp. 
8 * 9 * 3 * ‘ Wansrtrd’s Parlutmeniary Debates, vols. xxii. and xxiii. 

* The student is referred to the admirable account of these proceed¬ 
ings in The Village Labourer, by J. L. and B. Hammond, 1912. See, for 
a contemporary account, Swing Unmasked, or the Cause of Rural In- 
candwism, by C. C. Wakefield. M.P., 1831. 
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wages seems to have been set on foot. In 1832 we find 
the Duke of Wellington, as Lord-Lieutenant of Hampshire, 
reporting to Lord Melbourne that more than half the 
labourers in his county were contributing a penny per week 
to a network of local societies affiliated, as he thought, 
to some National Union. " The labourers saH that they 
had received directions from the Union not to take less 
than tell shillings, and that the Union would stand by them.”* 
These societies, whatever may have been their constitution, 
had apparently the effect of raising wages not only in 
Hampshire, but also in the neighbouring counties. In 
the village of Tolpuddle, in Dorsetshire, as George Loveless 
tells us, an agreement was made between the farmers and 
the men, in the presence of the wllage parson, that the 
wages should be those paid in other districts. This involved 
a rise to ten shillings a week. In the following year the 
farmers’repented of their decision, and successively reduced 
wages shilling by shilling until they were paying only 
seven shillings a week. In this strait the men raatle inquiries 
about 'ithp Trades Union,” and two delegates from the 
Grand National visited the village. Upon their information 
the Lovelesses established " the Friendly Society of Agri¬ 
cultural Labourers,” having its " Grand Lodge,” at Tol¬ 
puddle. For this village club the elaborate ritual and 
code of rules of one of the* national orders of the Grand 
National Consolidated Trades Union were idoj^ed. No 
secrecy seems to have been observed, for John Loveless 
openly ordered of the village painter a figure pf " Death 
painted six feet high for a society of his own,” ^ with which 
to perform the initiation rites. The farmers took alarm, 
and induced the local magistrates, on February 21, 1834, 
to issue placards warning the labourers tflat any one joining 

^Lord Melbourne’s Papers, yp. 147*150, leUrr^tdate^J November 3 
and 7, 1832. Lord Melbourne seems to have thought, probably quite 
incorrectly, that these rural organisations were in connection with the 
political organisation called the National Union of the Working Classes, 
founded by William Lovett in 1831, to support the Reform Bill 
* * Times, March 20, 1834. 
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the Union would be sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 
This.was no idle threat. Within three days.of the publica¬ 
tion of the notice the Loveiesses and four other members 
were arrested and lodged in gaol. 

Tlie trial of these unfortunate labourers was a scandalous 
perversion ,bf the law. The Loveiesses and their friends 
seem to have been simple-minded Methodists, two of them 
being itinerant preachers. No accusation was made, apd 
no evidence preferred against them, of anything worse 
than the playing with oaths, which, as we have seen, formed 
a part of the initiation ceremony of the Grand National 
and other Unions of the time, with evidently no conscious¬ 
ness of their statutory illegality. Not only were they 
guiltless of any intimidation or outrage, but they had not 
even struck or presentaJ any application for higher wages. ' 
Yet the judge (John Williams), who had only recently 
been raised to the bench, charged the grand jury oh the 
case at portentous length, as it the prisoners had com¬ 
mitted murder or treason, and inflicted on them, after the 
briefest of trials, the monstrous sentence of sgvefi years’ 
transportation. 

The action of the Government shows how eagerly the 
Home Seiyetary accepted the Wunder of an inexperienced 
judge as part of his policy of repression. Lord Melbourne 
expressed his opinion that “ the law has in this case been 
most properly applied" ; * and the sentence, far from 
exciting criticism in the Whig Cabinet, was carried out 
with six;cii>,l celerity. The case was tried on March l8, 
1834; before the 30th the prisoners were in the hulks; 
and by the 15th of the next month Lord Howick was able 
to say in the House of Commons that their ship had already 
sailed for Botany Bay.* » 

The Grand National Cpnsolidated Trades Union prayed 
to have a Wider* influence than the Government expected. 


' Lord Mribourne's Papers, p. 158. 

* Timss, lUarch 18. 20, 31; April i, 16. 19, 1834; Leeds MercufV. 
April 86, 1834. 
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The whole machinery of the organisation was turned to 
the preparation of petitions and the holding of public 
meetings, and a wave of sympathy rallied, for a few weeks, 
the drooping energies of the members. Cordial relations 
were established with the five great Unions which remained 
outside the ranks, for the northern counties wawe mainly 
organised by the Builders’ Union, the Leeds, Huddersfield 
and Bradford District Union, the Clothiers' Union, the 
Cotton-spinners’ Union, and the Potters’ Union, which 
on this occasion sent delegates to London to assist the 
executive of the Grand National. The agitation culminated 
in a monster procession of Trade Unionists to the Home 
Office to present a petition to Lord Melbourne—the first 
of the great " demonstrations ” which have since become 
a regular part of the machinery of’London politics. 'Die 
proposal to hold this procession had c.xcitod the utmost 
alarm, Both in friends and to foes. The Times, with the 
Parisian events of i8jo still in its memory, wrote leader 
after leader condemning the project, and Lord Melbourne 
let it be known that he would refuse to receive any deputation 
or petition from a procession. Special constables were 
sworn in, and troops brought into London to prevent a 
rising. At length the grea* day arrived (April *i, 1834). 
Owen and Ins friends managed the occasion with much 
skill. In order to avoid interference by the new police, 
the vacant ground at Copenhagen Fields, on ujiicli the 
processionists assembled, was formally hired from the owner. 

♦The trades were regularly marshalled behind thirty-three 
banners, each man decorated by a red ribbon. At the 
head of the procession rode, in full canonicals and the scarlet 
hood of a Doctor of Divinity, the corpulent " chaplain to 
the Metropolitan Trades Uniot's," Dr. ^VrtlKir S. Wade.* 
Thei demonstration, in point of numbers, was undoubtedly 
a svtecess. We learn, for Instance, that Ae failors alone 
paraded from 5000 to 7000 strong, and the master builders 

^ A prominent Owonite agitator of the ,time, incumbent <>{ St Nicholas, 

' Wirwick. who is said to have been inhibited from preaching by his bishop. 
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subsequently complained that their works had been entirely 
suspended through their men’s participation. Over a 
quarter of a million signatures had been obtained to the 
petition, and, even on the admission of the Times, 30,000 
persons took part in the procession, representing a pro¬ 
portion oi‘the London of that time equivalent to 100,000 
to-day.' 

Meanwhile Radicals of all shades hastened to thS rescue. 
A public meeting was held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern 
at which Roebnek, Colonel Perronet Thompson, and Daniel 
O’Connell spoke; and a debate took place in the House 
of Commons in which the ferocious sentence was strongly 
attacked by Joseph Hume.* But the Government, far from 
remitting the punishment, refused even to recognise that 
it wa,< excessive ; and the unfortunate labourers were 
allowed to proceed to their penal exile.* 

The Dorchester conviction had the effect of* causing 
the oath to be ostensibly dropped out of Trade Union 
ceremonies, although in particular trades and districts 

^ Times, Apiil 22 ; Companiofl to the Newspaper, May and June 1834. 
Trade Union accounts declare that loo.ooo to 200,000 persons were present. 
A detailed description of the day is given in SomoTviWe’s Autobiography 
of a Working Man (1848), not usually a*trustworthy work. 

* Twieii, April ip, 

® The agitation for their release was kept up. both in and out of 
Parliament, by the " London Dorchfttcr Committee ” ; and in 1836 the 
remainder of l^e sentence was remitted. Through oflicial blundering it 
was two ^ars later (April 1838) before five out of the six prisoners re¬ 
turned home. The sixth, as we learn from a circular of the Committee, 
dated Aiigu|t 20, 183S, had even then not arrived. " Great and lasting 
honour,” wntes a well-informed contemporary, "is due to this body of 
workmen (the London Dorchester Committee), about sixteen in number, 
by whose indefatigable exertions, extending over a period of five years, 
and the valuable assistance of Thomas Wakley, M.P. for Finsbury, the 
same Government w^o banished the men wore compelled to pardon 
them and bring* them home free of expense. From the subscriptions 
raised by the working classes ^during tbs period, amounting to ^ut 
^1300, the CopimilVc, on the return o| the men, were enabl^ to place 
five of them, with their families, in small farms in E^ex, the sixth pre¬ 
ferring (with his share of the fund) to return to his native place.” (Article 
in the British Statesman, April 9, 1842, prcsei^'cd in Place MSS. 27820— 
'320.) See also House of Commons Return, No. 191 of 1837 (April 12); 
and Hansard’s Parltantentary Debates, vol. xxxii. p. 233, * 
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it lingered a few years longer.* At their " parliament ’’ 
in April 1834 the Builders’ Union formally abolished' 
the oath. The Grand National quickly adopted the same 
course; and the Leeds and other Unions followed suit. 
But the judge’s sentence was of no avail to check the 
aggressive policy of the Unions. IinmediatelJ^, after the 
excitement of the procession had subsided, one of the 
most important branches of the Grand National ])recipitated 
a serious conflict with its employers. The London tailors, 
hitherto divided among themselves, formod in December 
1833 the " First Grand Lodge of Operative Tailors," and 
resolved to demand a shortening of the hours of labour. 
The state of mind of the men is significantly shown by tlie 
language of their peremptory notice to the masters. " In 
order,” they write, “ to stay the luinous effects which a 
destructive commercial competition has so long been 
inflicting on the trade, they have, resolved to introduce 
certain new regulations of labour into the trade, which regu¬ 
lations they intend shall come into force on Monday next.” 
A general,strike ensued, in which 20,000 persons are said 
to have been thrown out of work, the whole burden of their 
maintenance being cast on the Grand National funds. A 
levy of eighteenpence per jnember throughout tlje country 
was made in May 1834, which caused some dissatisfaction ; 
and the proceeds were insmflicient to prevent the tailors’ 
strike pay falling to four shillings a week. TJie ^tsult was 

^ The series of “ Initiation Part^,” or htrnis t(» Ite observed on admis¬ 
sion of new members, whn.ii arc preserved m the areliivc.‘'iof the Stone¬ 
masons’ Society, reveal the steady tendency to sirrpli^ication of ritual. 
We have first the f)ld MS. doggerel already dc.scrilierj, dating probably from 
1832. The first print of 1834. whilst retaining a good deal of the cere¬ 
monial, turns the liturgy into prose and the oatli into an almost identical 
“ declaration,” invoking the " dire di«|ilca.sure ” the Society in case of 
treachery. The second print, which Ikmis no date, is much shorter ; and 
the*declaration becomes a mere adirnniiion of adhesion The Society's 
circulars of 1838 record the abidition, by vote of»the members, of all 
initiation ceremonies, in view of the I’arHamentary Inquiry about to be 
held into Trade Dniomsm But even tl.c simplified form of 1838 retains, 
in its reference to the workmen as ” the real producers of all wealth.” an 
i^mistakablc trace of the Owenite spirit of the Builders' Union of 1832. 
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tiiiat the men gradually returned to work on the employers’ 
^erms.* 

These disasters, together with innumerable smaller 
strikes in various parts, all of which wefe unsuccessful, 
shook the credit of the Grand National. The executive 
attemptcdj<n vain to stem the torrent of strikes by publish¬ 
ing a " Declaration of the Views and Objects of Trades 
Unions,” in which they deprecated disputes and advocated 
what would now be called Co-operative Production by 
Associations of Producers.® They gave effect to this 
declaration by refusing to sanction the London shoemakers’ 
demand for increased wages, on the ground that a conflict 
so soon after the tailors’ defeat was inopportune. The 
result was merely that a general meeting of the London 
shoemakers voted, by.782 to 506, for secession from the 
federation, and struck on their own account.® 

An even more serious blow was the lock-out ftf the 
London building trades in July 1834. These trades in 
London had joined the Grand Consolidated rather than 
the Builders’ tJnion; and in the summer of 18^4 §n act of 
petty tyranny'on the part of a single firm brought about 
a general conflict. The workmen employed by Messrs. 
Cubitt hjd resolved not to dpnk any beer supplied by. 
Combe, Delafield & Co., in retaliation for the refusal of 
that firm to employ Trade. Unionists. Messrs. Cubitt 
thereup(tn rjfused to allow any' other beer to be drunk 
on their premises, and locked out their workmen. The 
employers, throughout London, angered by the Union’s 
resistance to sub-contract and piecework, embraced this 
opportunity to insist that all their employees should sign 
the hated “ document.” The heads of the Government 

1 Times, April 30 to June 10; House of Lor<b debate. April 28; 
Globe, May 21, 1834* Home Office Papers, May 10, 1834, 40— 32;*Ths 
Tailoring Traae, by P. W. Galton, 1896.* 

* Leeds Mercury, May 3, 1834. 

• See the address of the " Grand Master " to the ” Operative Cord- ’ 
wainers of the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union,*' Crisii,. 
June 28. 183^; also Times, May 2.1834; Home Office Papers, 40—32# 
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departments in'which building operatives were employed 
placed themselves in line with private employers by making 
the same demands.* The struggle dragged on until 
November 1834, when the document seems to have been 
tacitly withdrawn, and the men returned to work, accepting 
the employers’ terms on the other points at tssue.^ We 
learn from the correspondence of the Stonemasons’ Society 
that this defeat—for such it virtually was—completely 
broke up the organisation in the London building trade. 
What was happening to the Builders’ Un^on during these 
months is not clear. The federal organisation apparently 
broke up at about this time ; and the several trades fell 
back upon their local clubs and national societies. 

Whilst the London builders were thus engaged, similar 
struggles were going on in the oilier leading industries. 
At Leeds, for instance, in May 1834 the masters were 
agairr presenting the " document ” ; and the men, after 
much resistance and angry denunciation, were comix-lled 
to abandon the Clothiers’ Union. The Cotton-spinners, 
whom we left preparing to carry out luclden’s idea of 
a general strike for an eight hours day with undiminiJild 
wages for all cotton operatives, resolved to demand the 
reduction of hours from the ist of March 183^, the day 
appointed for the operation of the new Factory Act of 
1833 limiting the hours of cliildren to eight per day. The 
operatives in many mills sent in notices, which wore simply 
ignored by the employers. In this they seeriT to have 
estimated the weakness of the men correctl;^; for the 
expected general strike was deferred by a delegate meeting 
until the and of June. That date found tlie men still un¬ 
prepared for action, and the strike was further postponed 
until the ist of September. After that w« hear no more of it. 

^The Oldham operatives did indeed in April 1834 make 


• Times, August 31, 1834. 

* Statement of the Master Buxlders of the Metropolis tn explanation of 
the iiffmnces between them and the workmen respecting the Trades Vniont:, 
^34. See also Times, July 27 to November 29,1834. 
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an unpremeditated attempt to secure eight hours. It hap¬ 
pened that the local constables broke up a Trade Union 
meeting. A rescue took place, followed by an attack on 
an obnoxious mill, and the shooting of one of the rioters 
by a “ Knobstick.” The affray provoked the Oldham 
working c^iss into a spasm of insurrection. The workers 
in all trades, both male and female, ceased work, and held 
huge meetings on the Moor, where they were addressed by 
Doherty and others from Manchester, and demanded the 
eight hours da}^ Within a week the excitement subsided, 
and work was resumed.* 

By the end of the sumnmr it was obvious that the 
ambitious projects of the Grand National Consolidated 
and other " Trades Unions " had ended in invariable and 
complete failure. In spite of the rising prosperity of trade, 
the strikes for better conditions of labour had been uni¬ 
formly unsuccessful. In July 1834 the federal o'-ganisa- 
tions all over the country were breaking up. The great 
association of half a million members had been completely 
routed by the employers’ vigorous presentation of the 
" dbcument.” Of the actual dissolution of the organisation 
we have no contemporary record, but the impression which 
it made on the more sober Tradg Unionists may be gathered 
from the following description, which appeared in a working- 
class journal seven years afteiwards. " We were present,’’ 
says the^edjjor of the Trades Journal, “ at many of the 
meetings of the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union, 
and have | distinct recollection of the excitement that pre¬ 
vailed in them—of the apparent determination to carry 
out its principles in opposition to every obstacle—of the 
enthusiasm exhibited by some of the speakers—of the 
noisy approbation'of the meeting—the loud cries of ‘ hear 
hear,’ ‘ bravo,’ ' hurra,’ ‘ pnion for ever,’ etc. It was Jhe 

* The Timh honoured these events'by long deseriptive reports from 
Its own correspondent," then an unusual practice; see the issues fr<Mn 
April 17 to 35, 1834. A good account is also to be found in the Lefd$ 
Mntmy, April 19 and 26, 1834; see also the History of the Marcrofi 
Fatuity (i889j^p. 1036. 
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Opmon of many at that time that little real benefit would 
effected by this union, as their proceedings were indicative, 
not of a calm and dispassionate investigation of the causes 
of existing evils, but of an over-excited state of mind which 
would speedily evaporate, and leave them in the same 
condition as before. The event proved that this opinion 
was not ill-founded, A little mole-hill obstructed their 
onward progress; and rather than commence the labour 
of removing so puny an obstacle, they chose to turn back, 
each taking his own path, regardless of the safety or the 
interests of his neighbour. It was painful to see the deep 
mortification of the generals and leaders of this quickly 
inflated army, when left deserted and alone upon the field.” * 
A period of general apathy in the Trade Union world 
ensued. The " London Dorchcster'Committee ” continued 
with indomitable perseverance to collert subscriptions and 
presebt*petitions for the return of the six exiled labourers ; 
but " the Trades Union,” together with the ideal from 
which it sprang, vanished in discredit. The hundreds of 
thousands.of recruits from the new industries or unski]led 
occupations rapidly reverted to a state of disorganisation. 
The national “ orders ” of Tailors and Shoemakers, the 
extended organisations ofr Cotton-spinners and» Woollen- 
workers, split up into fragmentary societies. Throughout 
the country the organised co#»titucnts of the Grand^National 
fell back upon their local trade clubs. * 

The records of the rise and fall of the " New Unionism ” 
of 1830-4 leave us conscious of a vast enlargement in the 
ideas of the workers, without any corresponding alteration 
^in their tactics in the field. In council they are idealists, 
dreaming of a new heaven and a new earth; tmmanitarians, 
educationalists, socialists, moraftsts: in battle they arc still 
th% struggling, half-emancipated serfs of 1825, armed only 
with the rude weapons of* the strike and boycott; some- 

^Trades Journal, March i. 1841: probably written by Alexandw 
Hntdiioson. general secretary of the Friendly United S^ths of Great 
Bfltain and Ireland. ' 
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times feared and hated by the propertied classes; sometimes 
merely despised; always oppressed, and miserably poor. 
We find, too, that they are actually less successful with the 
old weapons now that they wield them with new and wider 
ideas. They get beaten in a rising market instead of, as 
hitherto, osly in a falling one. And we shall soon see that 
they did not recover their lost advantage until they again con¬ 
centrated their efforts on narrower and more manageable aims. 
But we have first to inquire how they came by the new ideas. 

In the bad times which followed the peace of 1815 the 
writings of Cobbett had attained an extraordinary influence 
and authority over the whole of that generation of working 
men. His trenchant denunciation of the governing classes, 
and his incessant appeals to the wage-earners to assert their 
right to the whole administration of affairs, were inspired 
by the political tyranny of the anti-Jacobin reaction, the 
high prices and heavy taxes, and the apparent creatidn by 
" the Funding System ” of an upstart class of non-producers 
living on tlie interest of the huge debt contracted by the 
nation during the war—evils the least of which ^aj enough 
to stimulate an eager politician like Cobbett to the utmost 
exercise of his unrivalled power of invective. But the 
working ofasses were suffering, in addition, from a calamity 
which no mere politician of that time grasped, in the effects 
of the new machine and factory industry, which was blindly 
crushing ,outi the old methods by the mere brute force of 
competition instead of replacing it with due order and 
adjustment to the human interests involved. This pheno¬ 
menon was beyond the comprehension of its victims. Each 
of them knew what was happening to himself as an indivi¬ 
dual ; but only one man—a manufacturer—seems to have 
understood what was hapjSining to the entire industry of 
the country. Tliis manr was Robert Owen. To him, 
therefore, ^litical Democracy" which was all-in-all to 
Cobbett and his readers, appeared quite secondary to 
industrial Democracy, or the co-operative ownership and 
control of ufdustry answerable to the economic co-operatien 
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in all industrial processes which had been brought about 
by machinery and factory organisation, and which had 
removed manufacture irrevocably from the separate hte- 
sides of independent individual producers. With Cobbett 
and his followers the first thing to be done wa| to pass a 
great Reform Bill, behind which, in their minds', lay only 
a vague conception of social change. Owen and his more 
enthusiastic disciples, on the other hand, were persuaded 
that a universal voluntary association of workers for pro¬ 
ductive purposes on his principles would render the political 
organisation of society of comparatively trivial account. 

The disillusionment of the newly emancipated Trade 
Clubs in the collapse of 1825 left the working-class organisa¬ 
tions prepared for these wider gospels. Social reform was 
in the air. " Concerning the misery and degradation of 
the bylk of the people of England,” writes a contemporary 
observe^ “ men of every order, as well as every party, unite 
and speak continually ; farmers, parish officers, clergymen, 
magistrates, judges on the bench, members on .cither side 
of both Umises of Parliament, the King in his addresses 
to the nation, moralists, statesmen, philosophers; and 
finally the poor creatures themselves, whose complaints 
are loud and incessant.” * ^Cobbett and the Refoftners had 
the first turn. The chief political organisation of the 
working classes during the Reform Bill agitation began as 
a trade club. In 1831 a few carpenters met af their house 
of call in Argyle Street, Oxford Street, to form a “ Metro¬ 
politan Trades Union,” which was to include Wl trades, 
and to undertake, besides its Trade Union functions, a 
vague scheme of co-operative production and a political 
agitation for the franchise.* ^ut undef the influence of 

^England and A nierica: a Compartson of ihe Social and Political StaU 
of both i^atiom, \o\s, • * * 

• Poor Man's Guardian, March 12, 1831; Place MSS. 27791—246, 
*72. “There were seven Co-operative Congresses in the years 1830-5 
in which the Trade Union and Laboar Exchange elements were prominent" 
(^f. Foxwell's Introduction to The Right to the FuU Product of Labour, 
hf Anton Menger, 2899). 
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William Lovett the last object soon thrust aside all tiie 
re?t. The purely Trade Union aims were dropped; the 
Ofrenite aspirations sank into the backgro^pid; and under 
the title of the " National Union of the Working Classes " 
the humbjf carpenters’ society expanded into a national 
organisatien for obtaining Manhood Suffrage. As such it 
occupies, during the political turmoil of 1831-2, by|ar the 
largest place in the history of working-class organisation, 
and was largely implicated in the agitation and distulbances 
connected with*the Reform Bill.* 

'The Reform Bill came and passed, but no Manhood 
Suffrage^ The effect of this disappointment at the hands 
of the most advanced political party in the country is thus 
described by Francis Place, now become an outside observer 
of the Trade Union Movement. " The year (1833) ended 
leaving the (National) Union (of the Working Classes) in 
a state of much depression. The nonsensical doctrines 
preached by Robert Owen and others respecting communi¬ 
ties and goods in common ; abundance of everything man 
ought to desire, and all for four hours' labour ou^of every 
twenty-four; the right of every man to his share of the 
earth in common, and his right to whatever his hands had 
been employed upon; the power of masters under the 
present system to give just what wages they pleased ; the 
right of, the labourer to such Vages as would maintain him 
and his u Amfort for eight or ten hours' labour; the right 
of every man who was unemployed to emplo)Tnent and to 
such an amount of wages as have been indicated—and 
other matters of a similar kind which were continually, 
inculcated by the working men’s political unions, by many 
small knots of p,ersons, p^rinted in small pamphlets and 
handbills which were sold twelve for a penny and distributed 
to a great extent—^had pushed politics aside . . . anmng 
the working people. These paihphlets were written almost 
wholly by men of talent and of some standing in the worl^ 

* See th« volumes of the Poor Man's Guardian, preserved ia tba 
BiitCsh Museum. * ' 
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protessional men, gentlemen, manufacturers, tradesmen, and 
men called literary. The consequence was that a very large 
proportion of the working people in England and Scotland 
became persuaded that they had only to combine, as it was* 
concluded they might easily do, to compel not only a con¬ 
siderable advance in wages all round, but empli^'mcnt for 
every one, man and woman, who needed it, at short hours. 
This notion induced them to form themselves into Trades 
’ Unions in a manner and to an extent never before known.”' 

This jumble of ordinary Trade Union aims and com¬ 
munist aspirations, described from the hostile point of view 
of a fanatical Malthusian and staunch believer in the 
“ Wage Fund,” probably fairly represents the Character 
of the Owenite propaganda. It made an ineradicable 
impression on the working-class leaders of that generation, 
and inspired the great surge of solidarity which rendered 
possiMe.the gigantic enlistments of the Grand National, 
with its unprecedented regiments of agricultural labourers 
and women. Its enlargement of consciousness of the 
working class was no doubt a good in itself which no mistakes 
in practical policy could wholly cancel.* But Owen did 

^ PUice MSS. 27797—.^90; sec a similar account in the Life of Wilham 
Lovett, by himself, p. 86. James Mill writes to Lord Hrougham on Sep¬ 
tember 3,1832, as follows: “ Nothing can be conceived more Aischievous 
than the doctrines which have been preached to the common people. 

. . . The nonsense to which your lordship alludes about the right of the 
labourer to the whole produce of the country, wages, profita,4and rent 
all included, is the mad nonsense of our friend Hodgskin^^wltich he has 
published as a system, and propagates with the zeal of perfect fanaticism. 

. . . The illicit cheap publications, in which the doctrine of the right of 
the labouring people, who they say arc the only producers, 1b all that is 
produced, is very generally preached, ... are superseding the Sunday 
newspapers and every other channel through which the people might get 
letter information" (Bain’s James Mtll, p. 363, 1882). The scries of 
Socialist authors of these years, usually ignored, have been well described 
by Prof. Foxweli in his Introduction to llie English fransiation of Mengeris 
Right to the Whole produce of Labour, 1899; and more fully and pbilosophic- 
^ly^D M. Beer’s History of British Socialism, 1919, vol. i. 

s » Owen's chief merit was that he filled the workinf classes with 
renewed at a time when the pessimism, both of orthodox economists 
and of their unorthodox opponents, had condemned labour to be an 
appendage of machinery, a mere commodity whose value, like that of 
A commodities, was determined by the l^e cost of keeping up the 
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mischief as weil as good; and as both the evil and the good 
Jve ^fter him—for nothing that Owen did can yet be said 
Ip be interred with his bones—it is necessary to examine 
his Trade Union doctrine in some detail.' He was at his 
best when, as the experienced captain of industry, he 
denounce(j* with fervent emphasis that lowering of the 
Standard of Life which was the result of the creed of uni¬ 
versal competition. It was to combat this that he advocated 
Factory Legislation, and promoted combinations “ to fix 
a maximum time and a minimum wages ” ; and it was by 
thus attempting to secure the workers’ Standard of Life 
by legi-slation and Trade Union action that he gained the 
influential support, not only of philanthropists, but also of 
certain high-minded manufacturers, with whose aid he 
formed in Decembei 1833 the " Society for National 
Regeneration," * to which we have already referred. The 
most definite proposal of this society, the shortenigg'of the 
hours of labour to eight per day, was what led to that 
suggestion of Fielden’s on which the Lancashire cotton 
curatives'acted in their abortive general strike Jqj an eight 
hours day. It also produced the long series of “ Short 
Time Committees " in the textile towns whose persistent 
agitation, eventually secured the passing of the Ten Hours 
Bill, itself only an instalment of our great Factory Code. 
History has emphatically justified Owen on this side of his 
labour ^{jlic^c 

But there was a Utopian side to it which acted more 
- 1 - 

necessary supply. Owen laid stress upon the human side of economics. 
The object of industry was to produce happier and more contented men 
and women *’ (TAe CAariisi Movtnutif, by Mark Hovell, 1918, 45). 

> The prospectus <fi this Society is in the Brit^ Library df PoUticaJ 
Sdence at the London School Economics. A copy is given in the 
Morning CAronicU. December 7, 1833. Its Manchester meetings are 
reported in tive Cr^^tis for November and December 1833. It seeidh to 
have had for its organ a penny weekly called The Herald of the Sights of 
Jndsutry, some numbers of which are in the British Museum. Professor 
F&xwell has Idndly drawh our attention to a further reference to it in Um 
Life of James Deacon Hume, p. 53. It excited tlm curiosity of the Honsd 
Smtary. See Home Office Papers, 40—31* ' 
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questionably. The working-class world became, under 
his influence, inflated with a premature conception and' 
committed to an impracticable working scheme of social 
organisation. "He proved himself an able thinker and 
seer when he pointed out that the horrible poverty of the 
time was a new economic phenomenon, thf^ inevitable 
result of unfettered competition and irresponsible individual 
owner^ip of the means of production now that those 
means had become enormously expensive and yet compact 
enough to employ hundreds of men unden the orders of a 
few, besides being so prodigiously eflicient as to drive the 
older methods quite out of the market. But from the point 
of view of the practical statesman, it must be'confcssed 
that he also showed himself something of a simpleton in 
supposing, or at least assuming, tlml competition could be 
abolished and ownership socialised by organising voluntary 
associations to supersede both the millowners and the State. 
He had tried the experiment in America with the famous 
community of New Harmony, and its failure had for the time 
thorouglilj disgusted him with communities. But his 
disgust was not disillusion, for its only practical effect was 
to set him to repeat the experiment with the Trade Unions. 
Under his teaching the Tr^e Unionists came to believe that 
it was possible, by a universal non-political compact of the 
wage-earners, apparently through a universal expropriatory 
strike, to raise wages and shorten the hours qf l^fcour " to 
an extent,” as Place puts it, “ which, at no very distant 
time, would give them the whole proceeds of tl^ir labour." 
The function of the brain-worker as the director of industry 
was disregarded, possibly because in the cotton industry 
(in which Owen had made a fortune) it pla5?s but an insigni¬ 
ficant part in the actual produStive proCesses, and is mainly 
cqpcemed with that pursuit of, cheap markets to buy in 
and dear markets to sell* in which formdd ift part of the 
Utopian commonwealth ^t which " the Trades Union" 
aimed. The existing capitalists and managers were there¬ 
fore considered as usurpers to be as soon as possible super- 
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seded by the elected representatives of voluntary and 
s^ional associations of producers, in which it seems to 
bave been assumed all the brain-working technicians would 
be included. The modern Socialist proposal to substitute 
the officials of the Municipality or State was unthinkable at 
a period w^en all local governing bodies were notoriously 
inefficient and corrupt and Parliament practically' an 
oligarchy. Under the system proposed by Owen the 
instruments of production were to become the property, 
not of the whole community, but of the particular set of 
workers who used them. " There is no other alternative,” 
he said, " than National Companies for each trade. . . . 
Thus all those trades which relate to clothing shall form a 
company—such as tailors, shoemakers, hatters, milliners, 
and mantua-makers; and all the different manufacturers 
[f.«. operatives] shall be arranged in a similar way; com¬ 
munications shall pass from the various departments to the 
Grand National establishment in London.” In fact, the 
Trade Unions were to be transformed into " national 
companies " to carry on all the manufactures.* T^e Agri- 
culfural Union was to take possession of the' land, the 
Miners' Union of the mines, the Textile Unions of the fac¬ 
tories. Ejich trade was to be carried on by its particular 
Trade Union, centraUsed in one “ Grand Lodge.” 

Of all Owen’s attempts t® reduce his Socialism to 
practice tjjis.was certainly the very worst. For his short¬ 
lived Oommunities there was at least this excuse; that 
within the^ own area they were to be perfectly homo¬ 
geneous little Communist States. There were to be no 
confficting sections; and profit-making and competition 
were to be effectually eliminated. But in “ the Trades 
Union,” as he conceived it, riie mere combination of all the 
workmen in a trade as co-operative producers no m^re 
abolished commeVcial competition than a combination of 


* S« Owen'8 elaborate speech,' repdhed in the Crisis, October la, 
1833 : Sobert Owen : a Biography, by Frank iNxiinore, 1906; and Trada , 
C/whnfm, by C. M. Uoyd. 1915. 
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all the employere in it as a Joint Stock Company. In effect 
his Grand Lodges would have been simply the head offices 
of huge Joint Stock Companies owning the entire means of 
production in their industry, and subject to no control by 
the community as a whole. They would thesefore have 
been in a position at any moment to close their Vanks and 
admit fresh generations of workers only as employees at 
corapetiJive wages instead of as shareholders, thus creating 
at one stroke a new capitalist class and a now proletariat. 
Further, the improvident shareholders would soon have 
begun to sell their shares in order to spend their capital, 
and thus to drop with their children into the new proletariat; 
whilst the enterprising and capable shareholders would 
equally have sold their shares to buy into other and momen¬ 
tarily more profitable trades. Thus there would have been 
not oqjy a capitalist class and proletariat, but a sireculative 
stock mSrket. Finally there would have come a competi¬ 
tive struggle between the Joint Stock Unions to supplant 
one another in the various departments of industry. Thus 
the shipwrights, making wooden ships, would have found the 
boilermakers 'competing for. their business by making iron 
ships, and would have had either to succumb or to trans¬ 
form their wooden ship caifital into iron ship capital and 
enter into competition with the boilermakers as commercial 
rivals in the same trade. This difficulty was staring Owen 
in the face when he entered the Trade Union Rd^ement; 
for the trades, then as now, were in continual nerplexity 
as to the exact boundaries between them; for'examplc, 
the minute-books of the newly formed Joiners’ Society in 
Glasgow (whose secretary was a leading Owenite) show 
that its great difficulty was thci demarcation of its trade 
against the cabinetmaker and the engineer-patternmaker, 
each^f whom claimed certaip technical operatioas as proper 
to himself alone. In short, the Socialism of Owen led him 
to propose a practical scheme which was not even socialistic, 
and which, if it could possibly have been carried out, would 
have simply arbitrarily reefistributed the capital of the 
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country without altering or superseding the capitalist 
system in the least. 

All this will be so obvious to those who comprehend 
our capitalist system that they will have some’ difficulty 
in believing that it could have escaped so clever a man 
and so experienced and successful a capitalist as Owen. 
How far he made it a rule to deliberately shut his eyes to 
the difficulties that met him, from a burning conviction 
that any change was better than leaving matters entirely 
alone, cannot even be guessed; but it is quite certain that 
he acted in perfect good faith, simply not knowing thoroughly 
what he was about. He had a boundless belief in the power 
of education to form character ; and if any scheme promised 
just sufficient respite,, from poverty and degradation to 
enable him and his disciples to educate one generation of 
the country’s children, he was ready to leave all economic 
consequences to be dealt with by " the New Moraf World " 
whieh tliat generation’s Owenite schooling would have 
created. Doubtless he thought that " the Trades Union " 
ptomised him this much; and besides, he did*n6t foresee 
its economic consequences. He was disabled by that 
confident sciolism and prejudice which has led generations 
of Socialists to borrow from Adam Smith and the “ classic ” 
economists the erroneous tligory tliat labour is by itself 
the criator of value, without going on to master that 
impregnable and more difficult law of economic rent which 
is the very corner-stone of collectivist economy. He took 
his economics from his friend William Thompson,* who, like 
Hodgskin and Hodgskin's illustrious disciple, Karl Marx, 
ignored the law of rent in his calculations, and taught that 
all exchange values could Jie measured in terms of “ labour 

I Inquiry fnto ^ Principits of the Dislntulien of Wealth moS) cm- 
dteme to Human Happiness, by Williaifl Thompson, 1824 ; also his Labour 
Bewatdei, the Claims of Labour and Capital; How to secure to Labour the 
whole Product of Us Exertions, by One of the Idle Classes, 1827; see Pro- 
feasor Foxwell’s Introduction to The Right to the whole Produce of Labour 
by Anton Monger, 1899; History of BrUish Socialism, by M. Beer, ipjg,' 
VOJ. i.; and The Irish Labour Movement, by W. P. Ryan, 1919, eh. Ui. 
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time” alone. Part of the Owenitc activity of the time 
'Actually resulted in the opening of labour bazaars, in which 
the prices were fixed in minutes. The fact that it is the 
consumer's demand which gives to the product of labour 
any exchange-value at all, and that the extent and elasticity 
of this demand determines how much has to be produced ; 
and the other governing consideration, namely, that the 
expenditure of labour required to bring articles of the same 
desirability to market varies enormously according to 
natural differences in fertility of soil, distance to be traversed, 
proximity to good highways, waterways, or ports, accessi¬ 
bility of water-power or steam fuel, and a hundred other 
circumstances, including the organising ability and execu¬ 
tive dexterity of the producer, found themselves left entirely 
out of account. Owen assumed th^t the labour of the miner 
and^that of the agricultural labourer, whatever the amqunt 
and nature of the product of each of them, would spontan¬ 
eously and continuously exchange with each other equitably 
at par of hours and minutes when the miners had received a 
monopolji of the bowels of the country, and the agricul^ral 
labourers of its skin. He did not even foresee that the 
Miners’ Union might be inclined to close its ranks against 
newcomers from the farm labourers, or that the Agricultural 
Union might refuse to cede sites for the Builders’ Union to 
work upon. In short, thd difficult economic pjoblera of 
the equitable sharing of the advantages of*u^erior sites 
and opportunities never so much as occurred to the en¬ 
thusiastic Owenite economists of this period. • 

One question, and that the most immediately important 
of all, was never seriously faced: How was the transfer 
of the industries from the cajjitalists to the Unions to be 
effected in the teeth of a hostile and well-armed Govem- 
mtnt ? The answer must have been that the overwhelming 
annibers of " the Traded Union ” wou& render conflict 
impossible. His enthusiastic disciple, William Bcnboig, suc¬ 
cessively a shoemaker, bookseller, and coffee-house keeper, 
ttivented the instrument of the General Strike—a sacred 
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" Mday month " prepared for and participated in by the 
entire w^e-eaming class, the mere “ passive resistance " of 
which would, without violence or conflict, bring down all 
existing institutions. Whether this was in' Owen’s mind 
in 1834, as it was, in 1839, avowedly in those of the 
Chartists, i^Vncertain.’ At all events, Owen, like the early 
Christians, habitually spoke as if the Day of Judgment of 
the existing order of society was at hand. The next six 
months, in his view, were always going to see the " New 
Moral World ” leally established. The change from the 
capitalist system to a complete organisation of industry 
under voluntary associations of producers was to “ come 
suddenly upon society like a thief in the night." " One 
year,” comments his disciple, " may disorganise the whole 
fabric of the old world,* and transfer, by a sudden spring, 
the whole political government of the country from the 
master to the servant.”® It is impossible not to«r€gret 
that the first introduction of the English Trade Unionist to 
Socialism should have been effected by a foredoomed scheme 
which violated every economic principle of Colectivism, 
anfleft the indispensable political preliminaries to pure 
chance. 

It was, under the influence pi these large plans and 
confident hopes that the Trade Unions were emboldened to 
adopt the haughty attitude and contemptuous language 
towards masters which provoked Manchester and 
Liverpool employers to meet the challenge of the Builders’ 
Union by ".the Document,” The "intolerable tyranny" 
of the Unions, so much harped on by contemporary writers, 
represents, to a large extent, nothing more than the rather 

1 The pamphlet, entitled The Gtand National Holiday and Congress oj 
Me Productive Classes, by William Benbow, 1831, bad an extensive dren- 
ation. Mark Hovell {The Chartist Movement, 1918, p. 91) thinks he was 
die tame Williapi B^bow whoM Bamford mentions as a delegate frbm 
Ifancbrater in 1817 {Life of a Radical, 'p* 8)> whom Henry Hnnt 
iescritMS as of the Manchester Hampden Club, and as having ^en ro* 
a Government spy to be manufacturing pikes in 1816 {The 
ireen Bag PM, 1918). 

* Leading article in the Crisis, October 12,1833. 
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bumptious expression of the Trade Unionists’ feeling that 
they were the rightful directors of industry, entitled to choose 
the processes, and select their fellow-workers, and even their 
managers and foremen. And it must be remembered that 
this occurred at a period when class prejudice '*as so strong 
that any attempt at a parley made by the workfrs, however 
respectfully, was regarded as presumptuous and unbecoming. 
Hence* the working class had always too much reason to 
believe that civility on their part would be thrown away. 
It is certain that during the Oweiiite mtoxication the 
impracticable expectations of national dominion on the 
part of the wage-earners were met with an cqually.unreason- 
able determination by the governing classes to keep the 
working men in a state not merely of subjection, but of 
abject submission. The continueif exclusion of the work¬ 
men from the franchise made constitutional action on their 
side iritpossible. The employers, on the other hand, used 
their political and magisterial power against the men 
without scruple, inciting a willing Government to attack 
the worltmcn’s combinations by every possible perversion 
of the law, and partiality in its administration. Regarding 
absolute control over the conduct of their workjieople as a 
sine qua non of industriaf organisation, even the genuine 
philanthropists among them insisted on despotic authority 
in the factory or workshop. Against the abus* of this 
authority there was practically no guaranfS#? On the 
other side it can be shown that large sections of the wage- 
earners were not only moderate in their deftiands, but 
submissive in their behaviour. As a rule, wherever we find 
exceptional aggression and violence on the part of the 
operatives, we discover exceptional tyrapny on the side of 
the employers. To give an example or two, the continual 
outrages which disgrace the annafe of Glasgow Jrade Union¬ 
ism for the first forty years of this century are accounted 
for .By the reports of the various Parliamentary Inquiries 
which mark out the Glasgow millowners as extraordinarily 
abtoo'atic in their views and tyrannous in their conduct. 
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Aj^, the aggressive conduct of certain sections of the 
building trades is frequently complained of in the capitalist 
press tetween 1830-40. But the agreements which the 
large contractors of that time required " all those to sign 
who enter ipto their employ,” printed copies of which are 
Still extanti show that the demands of the employers were 
intolerably arbitrary.i Then there is the case of the miners 
of Great Britain, who were in very ill repute for riotous 
proceedings from 1837-44. The provocation they received 
may be judged ^rom a manifesto issued by Lord London¬ 
derry in his dual capacity as mine-owner and Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant of, Durham County during the great strike of the 
mineis in 1844 for fairer terms of hiring. He not only 
superintends, as I-ord-Lieutenant, the wholesale eviction of 
the strikers from their homes, and their supersession by 
Irishmen specially imported from his Irish estates, bpt he 
peremptorily orders the resident traders in “his town of 
Seaham,” on pain of forfeiting his custom and protection, 
to refuse to supply provisions to the workmen engaged in 
what he deems " an unjust and senseless warfare against 
their proprietors and masters."^ The same intolerance 

A spedmen dated 1837 is preserved by the StoneDia.sons' Society 
according td which a Liverpool contractor bound all his employees to 
serve him at a fixed wage for a long term of >>ears, any time lost by sick¬ 
ness or otherwise not to be paid for ,and to be added to the term; all 
lawful cammands ” to be obeyed; and no present or future club or 
other society (ff be joined without the employer's consent. 

• See his manifestoes reprinted in Nortkem Star, July 6 and July 47 
1844. "Lord Londonderry again warns all the shopkeepers and traded 
men in his tdwn of Seaham that if they still give credit to pitmen who • 
told on work, and continue in the Union, such men will be marked by 
his i^nte and overmen, and will never be employed in his collieries again 
and the shopkwpers may be assured that they will never have any custoin 
or dcahngs with them from LorcL Londonderry's large concerns that he 
CftQ in any manner prevent. ' 

.a r Imndonderry further informs the traders and shopkeepers 

having-by his^jieasures increased very largely the last year's trade 
to Seaham and if credit is so improperly and so fatally given to his 
nnteasimable pitmen, thereby prolonging the injurious strike, it is his 
nnB oetermination to carry back all the outlay of his concerns even to 
Newcastle. 

" Because it is neither fair, just, or equitable that the resident traders 
in hia own town should combine and assist the infatuated workmen and 
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tnailcs the magazines and journals of the dominant classes 
of the period. It seems to have been habitually taken for 
granted that the workman had not merely to fulfil his 
contract of service, but to yield implicit obedience in the 
details of his working life to the will of his master. Com¬ 
binations and strikes on the part of the " lo^fJr orders ” 
were regarded as futile and disorderly attempts to escape 
from tjieir natural position of social subservience. In 
short, the majority of employers, even in this time of negro 
emancipation, seem to liave been unconsciously acting upon 
the dictum subsequently attributed to J, C. Calhoun, the 
defender of American slavery, that “ the true solution of 
the contest of all time between labour and capital is that 
capital should own the labourer whether white or black." 

The closing scene of Owen’s first and last attempt at 
" the Trades Union " shows how ephemeral had been his 
particip^ation in the real life of the Trade Union Movement, 
In August 1834 he called together one of his usual mis¬ 
cellaneous congresses, consisting of delegates from all kinds 
of Owenite societies, with a few from the Urand National 
and othcT Trade Unions. At this congress the "Gratid 
National Consolidated Trades Union,” which was to have 
brought to its feet Governjnent, landlords, and employers, 
was formally converted into the " British ami Foreign 
Consolidated Association qf Industry, Humanity, and 
Knowledge.” having for its aim the establijjimJnt of a 
" New Moral World ” by the reconciliation ofall classes. 
Beyond one or two small and futile expeyments in 
co-operative production, it had attempted notliing to 
realise Owen’s Utopia. Its whole powers had been spent, 
seemingly with his own consent, in a series of aggressive 
strikes. For all that, Owen's fneteoric Appearance in the 
Trade Union World left a deep impression on the movement. 
The minute-books and otl»er contemporary records of the 
Trade Unions of the next decade abound in Owenite 


pitmeo in prolonging their own miseries by continuing an insane strike, 
nad an unjust and senseless warfare against their proprietors and masten." 
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phraseobgy, such as the classification of Society into the 
" idle " and the " industrious " classes, the latter apparently 
meaning—and being certainly understood to mean—only 
the manual workers. More important is the persistence of 
the idea that the Trade Unions, as Associations of Producers, 
should reoover control of the instruments of production. 
From this* time forth innumerable attempts were made, by 
one Trade Union or another, to employ its own members 
in Productive Co-operation. A long series of industrial 
disasters, culminating in the great losses of 1874, has, even 
now, scarcely eradicated the last remnant of this Joint Stock 
Individualism from the idealists of the Trade Union Move¬ 
ment ; or taught them to distinguish accurately between 
it and the demonstrably successful Co-operative Production 
of the Associations <jl Consumers which constitute the 
Co-operative Movement of to-day. Outside the organised 
ranks his effect upon general working-class opinion Was, as 
Place remarks, enormous, as we could abundantly show 
were we here concerned with the " Union Shops,” " Equit¬ 
able Labour Exchanges,” and industrial coniiuunities 
which may be considcrc<l the most direct result of the 
Owenite propaganda, or with the fortunes of the innumer¬ 
able co-operative associations of, producers, whose delegates 
formed the backbone of the Owenite congresses of these 
years.* 

The Trade Union Movement was not absolutely left for 
dead wheh'Owen quitted the field. The skilled mechanics 
of the printing and engineering trades had, as we shall 
presently see, held aloof from the general movement, and 
thrir trade clubs were unaffected either by the Owenite 
• boom or its subsequent collapse. In some other trades the 
inflation of 1830-4 espread itklf over a few more years. Tlie 
Potters’ Union went on increasing in strength, and in 1^35 
gained a notable*victory over thc.employers, when a " Green 
Book of Prices " was agreed to, which long remained famous 

* Scone account of these developments wiU be found in Tk$ Co-opiraim 
* MmmiiU fn Gmu Briktin. by Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney W«ld>). 
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in the trade. Renewed demands led to tlie formation, by 
the employers of a Chamber of Commerce to resist the men's 
aggression. The " yearly bond ” was rigidly insisted upon, 
and a great strike ensued, which ended in 1837 in the 
complete collapse of the Union.* In 1836 the Scottish 
compositors formed the General Typographical Association 
of Gotland, which for a few years e.\ercise(l an effective 
controbover the trade. The same year saw a notable strike 
by the Preston Cotton-spinners, from which is dated the 
general adoption of the self-acting mule.®* Rut the most 
permanent effect is seen in the building trades. The 
national Unions of PlumlxTS and Carpenters have preserved 
an unbroken existence down to the present day,® whilst 
the Friendly Society of Operative Stonemasons remained 
for nearly another half century one bf the most powerful of 
English Unions. The fortnightly circulars of the English 
Stoneirmsons reveal, for a few years, not only a vigorous 
life and quick growth, but also many successful short strikes 
to secure Working Rules and to maintain Time Wages. 
The Scottish Stonemasons are referred to as being evpn 
more active and influential in trade regulation, and as having 
included practically all the Scottish masons. Tlicrc is evi¬ 
dence, too, of informal federal action between tha National 
Unions of Stonemasons, Carpenters, and Bricklayers. 
Unfortunately the absence bf such modern macljinery of 
organisation as Trades Councils, Trade Unionxtiangresses, 

' The collapse was duly reported to tlie Home Sccretaryi^Home OiBce 
Papere, 40-33. 34. 35 )- 

■ See Asliworth’s paper before Jiritish Association, 1837; Remarks 
upon ike Importanee of an Imjiury into the Amount and Appropriation of 
Wttfes by the Working Ctasscs, by W. l-VIkin, 1837; Appeal to the Public 
from the United Trades of Preston, I’liuruary I4i«l837 (in Home Office 
Papers. 40 — 33 ). 

* The ilnitcd Society of Operative (reorganised 1848] stiU 

dorilWtes its branch of the trat^p, and retains tracem>of^e fede^ con- 
stitQttoa of the Builders' Union. The .sister organisation of carpenters 
(now styled the General Union 0/ Carpenters and joiners) has been over* 
toJeen and overshadowed by the newer Amalgamate Society of Carpenters 
and Jmners; whilst the Operative Bricklayers’ Society has absorbed 
:plicticalJy aU the older societies in its own branch of the trade. 
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and standing joint conunittees prevented the scattered* 
sectional organisations from forming any general movement. 
TTus state of things was broken into during the year 1837 
by the sensational strikes in Glasgow, the prolonged legal 
IMOsecutioi\and severe punishment of their leaders, and the 
appointment of a Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry into 
the results of the repeal of the Combination Laws. 

We do not propose to enter here into the details of the 
famous trial of the five Glasgow cotton-spinners for con¬ 
spiracy, violent'intimidation, and for the murder of fellow- 
workers. But it is one of the “ leading cases ” of Trade 
Union history, and the manifestations of feeling which it 
provoked show to the depths the state of mind of the 
working classes.* The evidence given in court, and repeated 
before the Select Committee of 1838, leaves no reasonable 
doubt that the Cotton-Spinners’ Union in its corporate 
capacity had initiated a reign of terror extending"' over 
twenty years, and that some of the incriminated members 
had been personally guilty not of instigation alone, but of 
actual violence, if not of murder. In spite of thi^jthe whole 
body of working-class opinion was on their side, and the 


* GUagaw was stiU the principal centre of the cotton industry, especi- 
My in weaWng. In 1838 there were in the Glasgow area about 36,000 
aandlooms devoted mainly to cotton, with two persons to a loom, whilst 
to All LMcashire there were only ^.000 (Parliamentary Papers, xlii, 
of 1849 of 1840; TAe CAarhst Movemgnt. by Mark Hovell, 1918, 

p. 14). Combination among the cotton operatives of Glasgow was of old 
itMding. After the strike of i8ia, already referred to, trouble broke 
out again 1820 and 1822, when outrages were committed (Arts and 
Artisans, by J. G. Symons, 1839, p. 137). 

Beades securing full reports in the newspapers, the Trade Unkm 
c^r^t^ conducting the case published at a low price an account of 
iMtoal in parts, which has not been preserved. Two other exhaustive 
worts vtn issued, and may stit be consulted, viz. Report of ike trial of 
1 coUon’Spinnets in Glasgow in 1838, by 

J^ibaldSwmton (Edinburgh..! 838). and The trial of Thomas Hunter, etc,, 
m Glasgow Cotion*sptnners, by James I^anhall (Glaarow, 1838). Sedalso 
the A^obi^raphy of Sir Archibald Alison, 1883: the Northern Star for 
«37-8; tiw Annual Register for 1838. pp. 206-7: and the evidence 
Mim iKicct Committee on Combinations. 1838. A summary trill 
te tound in Howell's Labour L^tlaHon, Labour Mootvunlr and labour 
latdan, 190a, pp. 83-4, 
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sentence of seven years’ transportation was receivcu with as 
much indignation as that upon the Dorchester labourers 
four years before. Tliis was one of the natural effects of 
the class despotism and scarcely veiled rebellion which we 
have already described. The use of violence^ by working 
men. either against obnoxious employers or against traitors 
in their own ranks, was regarded in much the same way 
as the political offences of a subject race under foreign 
dominion. Such deeds did not, in fact, necessarily indicate 
any moral turpitude on the part of the perpetrators. No 
one accused the five Glasgow cotton-spinners of bad private 
character or conduct, and at least four out of the five were 
men of acknowledged integrity and devotedness.* Their 
unjust treatment whilst awaiting trial, and still more 
their sentence to transportation, etilisted the sympathy of 
the Parliamentary Radicals, and Wakley, the member for 
FinsOury, did not hesitate to bring their case before the 
House of Commons as one of legal persecution and injustice. 

At this time the trade societies of Dublin and Cork had 
caused sggious complaint by attempting to establLsh, jnd 
not without violence, an effective monopoly in certain 
skilled indiistries. Their action had been reproved by 
Daniel O'Connell, whom they, in their turn, had repudiated 
and denoimced. O'Connell defeated Wakley’s friendly 
motion for an inquiry intA the cotton-spinners', case by 
a serious indictment of Trade Unionism. "By a clever 
analysis of the rules of the Irish societies, which he made 
out to be purely obstructive and selfish, he condemned, in 
a speech of great power, all attempts on the part of trade' 
combinations to regulate the conditions of labour. The 
well-established methods of mqdern Trade Unionism, such 
as the maintenance of a minimum rate, received from him 
thg same condemnation as tho unsocial and oppressive 

* llie five prisoners were pardoned in 1840. in consequence of tbdr 
eMmptary condoct. Tbere is a joint letter by them in the Tra 4 *t Journal 
tot Aufost, 1840, relating to the subscriptions raised for them by • 

^ Isadon (Mmmittee. 
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monopolies for which the Irish trades had long been 
notorious. The Government met this speech by granting 
a Select Committee under Sir Henry Parnell to inquire 
into the whole question; and Trade Unionism accordingly, 
found itself pnee more on its defence as a permanent element 
in social organisation. The case of the Glasgow cotton- 
spinners and the appointment of this Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee for the moment revived the sentiment of solidarity 
in the Trade Union world. A joint committee of the 
Glasgow trades'was formed to collect subscriptions for 
the defence of the prisoners; and communications for 
this purpose were made to all the known Trade Unions. 
Considerable funds were subscribed, as the trial was 
repeatedly postponed at great expense to the prisoners; 
and when at last, in January, 1838, they were convicted 
and sentenced, a combined agitation for some mitigation 
of their punishment was begun By this time it had become 
known that some kind of inquiry into Trade Unionism was 
m contemplation. The Unions at once set their house in 
order. The Stonemasons, who had already gives., up the 
administration of oaths, resolved, for greater security against 
illegal practices, " that all forms of regalia, initiation, and 
passwords'be dispensed with and entirely abolished."* 
The Dublin Plasterers formally suspended their exclusive 
rules, anti deferred the issue df a new edition until after 
the inquiry In Glasgow, the chief seat of the disorder, 

many societies among others, the local Carpenters_ 

deliberately burned their minute-books and archives for 
%e past year. The London societies appointed a com¬ 
mittee, " The London Trades Combination Committee,” 
to conduct the Unjpnist cas^ in the Parliamentary inquiry, 
.^vett, then well known as a Radical politician, became 
secretary, an^ issued a stirring address to the Trade Uniens 
throughout the country, asking 'for subscriptions and evi- 

* Siontmttson$' Fortnightty Circuhr, January 19, 1838. 

_ * Evidtnee of W. Darcy, the secretary, second report of 1838 Com- 
lUttee, p. 130. • 
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deuce.* But the Parliamentary Committee proved b^th 
perfunctory and inconclusive. The Government, which 
had conceded it merely to rid itself of the importunity of 
Wakley on the one hand and O’Connell on the other, had 
evidently no intention of taking any action on the subject; 
and the Committee, always thinly attended, madjj no attempt 
at a general inquiry, and confined itself practically to Dublin 
and Glasgow. O’Connell got the opiwrt unity he desired 
of demonstrating, through selected witnesses, the violent 
and exclusive spirit which animated the Irisli Unions. With 
regard to Glasgow, the chief witness was Sheriff, afterwards 
Sir Archibald, Alison, whose vigorous action had quelled 
the cotton-spinners in that city. It was scarcel;^ necessary 
to call witnesses on behalf of the Unions ; but John Doherty, 
then become a master-printer and bookseller, was allowed 
to describe the Manchester spinners’ organisation and the 
ill-fated associations of 1829-31. The inquiry resulted 
in nothing but the presentation to the House of two 
volumes of evidence, without even so much as a report. 
It seem^to have been expected that the Committee would 
be reappointed to complete its task; but when the next 
session came tlie matter w.as quietly dropped.* 

The temporary lillip given by the cotton-spinners’ trial 
and the Parliamentary Committee did not stop the steady 
decline of Trade Unionism 4hroughout the country. Trade, 
which had been on the wane since 1836, suddenly 
worse. The decade closed with three of the leanest years 
ever known; and widespread distress prevailed. The 
membership of the surviving Trade Unions rapidly de¬ 
creased. The English Stonemasons, perhaps the strongest 

‘ Circular dated March i, 1838, fct Stonen^ions' archives; and An 
Address from the London Trades CommtUee appointed to watch the Parlia¬ 
mentary Inquiry into Combinations, 183^. 

* * G^irge Howell suggests, arc not sore witl^i^jt authority, that 
Nassau Senior.^ whose report on Trade Unionism to the Home Secretary 
in 1830 we have already described, tendered tliis to Sir Henry Parnell At 
the basis of a report by the Committee of 1838,' but the proiMfcil mu 
not ao^pted {Labour Legislation, Labour Movements and Labour Leaden,. 
^^903. pp. 83-4). Sec alto The Iruh Labour Movement, by W. P. Kyan. 1919. ^ 
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(d the contemporary societies, reduced themselves, in 1841, 
temporarily, to absolute bankruptcy by their disastrous 
strike against an obnoxious foreman on the rebuilding of 
the Houses of Parliament. The Scottish Stonemasons’ 
society, of equal or greater strength, collapsed at about 
:he same tii^fe, from causes not known to us. The Glasgow 
xades had been completely disorganised by the disasters 
)f 1837. The Lancashire textile operatives showed no sign 
)f life; whilst such growing societies as the Ironfounders, 
he Journeymem Steam-Engine Makers and Millwrights, 
uid the Boilermakers were crippled by the heavy drafts 
made upon their funds by unemployed members. The 
state of mind of the working classes was no more propitious 
than the state of trade. Fierce discontent and sullen anger 
are, the characteristics of this period Hatred of the New 
Poor Law, of the iniquitous taxes on food, of the general 
oppression by the dominant classes, blazes out in the‘Trade 
Union records of the time. The agitation for the " Six 
Points,” set on foot by Lovett and others in the Working 
Men’s Association of 1836, became the centre of jjprking- 
class aspiration. The Northern Star, started at the end 
of 1837, rapidly distanced all other provincial journals in 
circulation.. The lecturers of the Anti-Corn Law League 
increased the popular discontent, even when their own 
particular panacea failed to find acceptance. A general 
despair of jgastitutional reform led to the growing supre¬ 
macy of the " Physical Force ” section of the Chartists, 
and to the fifsurrectionism of 1839-42. 

The political developments of these years arc outside 
the scope of this worL The Chartist Movement plays 
the most important part in working-class annals from 
1837 to 1842, and'does not quit the stage until 1848. 
Made respectable by sincerity, devotion, and even heroism 
in the rank rfhd'Mle, it was disgraced by the fustian of 
i^y of its orators and the pohtical and economic quackery 
ti its pretentious and incompetent leaders whose jealousies 
nnd intrigues, by successively excluding all the nobler* 
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elements, finally brought it to nqught. An adequate history 
of it would be of extreme value to our young Democracy^ 
Here it is only necessary to say that whilst the Cihartist 
Movement commanded the support of the vast majority 
of the manual-working wage-earners, outside the ranks of 
those who were deeply religious, there is no reasol^ to believe 
that the Trade Unions at any time became part and parcel 
<Jf the Movement, as they had, during 1833-4, of the Owenite 
agitation, though some of their members furnished the most 
ardent supporters of the Charter. Individual trades, such 
as the shoemakers, seem to have been thoroughly permeated 
with Chartism, and were always attempting to rally other 
trade societies to the cause. The angry strikes df 1842 in 
Lancashire and the Midlands, fostered, as some said, by 
the Anti-Com Law Leagtrc, were^ " captured ” by the 
Chartists, and almost converted into political rebellions. 
The afekgate meeting of the Lancashire and Yorkshire trade 
clubs, which was conducting the " general strike ” then in 
progress " for the wages of 1840,” resolved in August 1842 
to reconypend all wage-earners " to cease work until the 
Charter becomes the law of the land." * For a few weeils, 
indeed, it looked as if the Trade Union Movement, such as 
it was, would become merg*;d in the political current. But 
the manifest absurdity of persuading starving men to 
remain on strike until the whole political machinery of the 
country had been altered, must have quicjjljr* become 
apparent to the shrewder Trade Unionists. When Chartist 

^ A series of subsequent publications Ims now gone far fill this gap. 
The Charitst Movement, by R. G. GummaRc (republished 1894), may 
DOW be supplemented by The Ltfe of Francis Place, by Prof^sor Graham 
Wallas (revised edition, 1918); l.e Charltme, }830'48, by E. Dolliansg 
3 vols. (Paris, 1912-13); The Chartist ilovement, hy Mark Hovel), 1918; 
The Social and Economic Aspects of the Chartiu Movement, by F. F, 
Rosenblatt (New York, 1916); The Decline, of the Chartist Movement, 

P. Siosson (New York, 1916I; Charhsm and thej^hwekes, by H. V. 
Fkalkner (New York, 1916); Dii Entstehung uud die dkowmiuhen Gtuni- 
tdtee der Chartistenhewegung, by John Tildsley (Jena, 1898); and esped' 
ally by the two separate volumes on the History of BrUiek Socialism, 

M. Beer, 1919 and 1920. 

* Hoertkem Star, August 20, 1843. 
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meetings at Sheffield were palling for a " general strike ” 
to obtain the Charter, the secretaries of seven local Unions 
Wfote to the newspapers explaining that their trades had 
nothing to do with the meetings or the resolutions.* It must 
be remembered in this connection that the number of Trade 
Unionists \)las, in these years, relatively small—probably 
not so great as a hundred thousand in the whole kingdom 
—so that they could not have formed any appreciaNe pro-* 
portion of the two, three or four million adherents that the 
Chartist Icadersi were in the habit of claiming. And it 
may be doubted whether in any case a Trade Union itself, 
as distinguished from particular members who happened, 
to be delegates, made any fornnal profession of adherence 
to Chartism. In the contem[X)rary Trade Union records 
that arc still extant, such as those of tlic Bookbinders, 
Compositors, Ironfounders, Cotton-spinners, Steam-engine 
makers, and Stonema.sons, there are no traces of Chirtist 
resolutions; although denunciations of the “ Notorious 
New Poor Law oppression ” abound in the Fortnightly 
Circular of the Stonemasons;* whilst the Iro^junders, 
Compositors, and Cotton-spinners pass resolutions in favour 
of Free Trade. A partial explanation of this reticence on 
the more c.xciting topic of the Charter is doubtless to be 
found in the frequently adopted rule excluding politics 
and relirion from Trade Union discussions—a rule which 
was, in protested against by an enthusiastic Chartist 
delegate from the Bookbinders at the Manchester Con¬ 
ference.* There must, however, have been something more 
than mere obedience to the rule in the unwillingness of the 
trade societies to be mixed up with the Chartist agitation. 
The rule had not prevcntedjthe organised trades of 1831-3 

* Shefield Iris, August 1842. ^ 

* See, for that for detober 1830. 

* Horiktm Star, August 20,1842. '* ft U clear that the trade societies 
■A ft whole stood outside the Chartist Movement, though many Trade 
Uejmvists were no doubt Chartists too. The societies couW not be in* 
dwed to imporU their funds and «xistcncc at the orders of the Chartist 
Cohvoation " {Tka Chartist Movement, by Mark Hovell, 1918, p. 169). 
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from taking a prominent part in the Reform Bill Movement, 
■nie banners of the Edinburgh trade clubs were conspicuous 
in the public demonstration on the rejection of the Bill of 
1831. When the House of Lords gave way, the Birmingham 
Trade Unions themselves organised a triumphal procession, 
which was discountenanced by the middle oiass,' Tire 
records of the London Brusbmafcers show that they even 
subscribed from the Union funds to Keform associations. 
But we never find the trade sivictios of 1830-42 contributing, 
to Chartist funds, or even collecting luortey for Chartist 
victims. The cases of b'rost, Williams, and Jones, the 
Newport rebels of 1830, were at least as deservipg of the 
working-class symp.athy as those of the Glasgow cotton- 
spinners. But the Trade Unions showed no inclination 
to subscribe money or get up pelltions in aid of them, 

" Never,” writes Fergus O’Connor, in i84fi, " w.^s there more 
criminat apathy than that manifested by the trades of Great 
Britain to the sufferings of those men ; ” and he adds, " that 
if one half that was done for the Dorchester hahourers or 
the Glasgow cotton-spinners had been done for Frost, 
Williams, and Jones, they would long since have been 
restored.” * 

lasurrectionism, whether Ovvenite or Chartist, was, in 
fact, losing its attraction for the working-class mind. 
Robert Owen's economic a.\lbms of the extinction fif profit 
and the elimination of the profit-maker were, dwring these 
very years, passing into the new Co-operative Movement, 
inaugurated in 1844 by the Rochdale PioilScrs. The 
believers in a " new system of society,” to be brought 
about by universal agreement, were henceforth to be found 
in the ranks of the commercial-ininded (Jo-operators rather 
than in those of the militant Trade Unionists. Chartism, 
meanwhile, had degenerated from lajvett'sjiigh ideal of a 
complete political democracy to an ignoble scramble for the 

^ History of Birmingham, by \V. Hutton (Uirmingham, ediUon ot ' 
«*»), P. 149. 

- *• Nartiem Star, August 24, 1846. 
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mership of small plots of land. The example of the 

ench Revolution of 1848 fanned tlie dying embeis*for 
$ few weeks into a new dame; and many of the London 
trades swung into the somewhat theatrical fete of April 10, 
1848, swelling the procession against which the Duke of 
Wellington Aad marshalled the London middle class. But 
the danger of revolution had passed away. A new genera¬ 
tion of workmen was growing up, to whom the worst of 
.the old oppression was unknown, and who had imbibed 
the economic aifd political philosophy of the middle-class 
reformers. Bentham, Ricardo, and Grote were read only 
by a few but the activity of such popular educationalists 
as Lord Brougham and Charles Knight propagated “ useful 
knowledge " to all the members of the Mechanics’ Institutes 
and the readers of the Penny Magazine. The middle-class 
ideas of " free enterprise " and “ unrestricted competition ” 
which were thus diffused received a great impetus fnorfi the 
extraordinary propaganda of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
and the general progress of Free Trade. Fergus O’Connor 
and Bronterre O’Brien struggled in vain against %growing 
dominance of Cobden and Bright as leaders of working- 
class opinion. And so we find in the Trade Union records 
of i 847-«, that vigorous resistance begins to be made to 
any movement in support of the old ideals. The Steam- 
Engine leakers’ Society suspended some of their branches 
for depositing the branch funds in Fergus O’Connor’s Land 
Bank. When two branches of the Stonemasons’ Society 
propose the same investment, the others indignantly pro¬ 
test against it as an absurd political speculation. And it 
is significant that these protests came, not from the cautious, 
elders whose enthusiasm hjid outlived many failures, but* 
^m those who had never shared the old faith, ^en 
at 1848 the^Yorkshire Woolstaplers proposed to takf a 
farm upon which to set to work their unemployed men, it 
was the younger members, as we are expressly told, who 
itrenuously but vainly resisted this action, which resulted 
ruinously for the society. 
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All this makes the close of the " revolutionary " period 
of the Trade Union Movement. For the next quarter of 
a century we shall watch the development of the new 
ideas and the gradual building up of the great " amalga¬ 
mated " societies of skilled artisans, with their qpntralised 
administration, friendly society benefits, and the'substitu- 
tion, wherever possible, of Industrial Diplomacy for the 
ruder methods of the Class War. 



CHAPTER IV 

TIIE NEW SPIRIT AND THE NEW MODEL 

[1843-1860] 

We liavc seen the magnificent hopes of 1829 42 ending 
in bitter disillusionment: we shall now see the,Trade 
Unionists of the next generation largely successful in 
reaching their more limited aims. Laying aside all projects 
of Social Revolution, they set tlicmsclves resolutely to resist 
♦lie worst of the legal and industrial oppressions^om which 
they suffered, and slowly built up for this purpose organisa¬ 
tions which have become integral parts of the structure of 
a modern industrial state. Thffi success we attribute mainly 
to the spread of education among the rank and file, and the 
more practical counsels which*began, after 1842, to influence 
the TradyUnion world. But we must not overlook the 
effect of economic changes. The period between 1825 
and 184?'was remarkable for the frequency and acutenek 
of its commercial depressions. ■ From 1850 industrial 
expansion was for many years both greater and steadier 
than in any preiious peAod.* It is no mere coincidence 

» Between 1850 and 1874. there was (except, perhaps, during the 
Aaierican Civtt no falling oil in the value of our export trade com¬ 
parable to the serious declines of i8i6, 1820. 1837. 1842. and 1848. We 
do aot pretend to account for tlds difference, but mny'rcmind the reader 
tho coincident increase m the production of gold, the influence of Free 
and ^itways, and, as the Mmetallists would tell us, the currency 
•nangemeots which were brought to an end in 1871. 

x8o 
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that‘these years of prosperity saw the adoption by the' 
Trade Union world of a " New Model" of organisation, 
under which Trade Unionism obtained a financial strength, 
a trained staff of salaried officers, and a permanence of 
membership hitherto unknown, , 

The predominance of Chartism over Trade* Unionism 
was confined to the bad times of 1837-42. Under the 
influence of the rapid improvement and comparative pro¬ 
sperity which followed, the Chartist agitation dwindled 
away; and a marked revival in Trade Unionism took 
effect in the re-establishment, about 1843, of the Potters’ 
Union, and of an active Cotton - spinners' Association, 
and, in 1845, by the amalgamation of the metropolitan 
and provincial societies of compositors into the National 
Typographical Society.' The poweflul United Flint Gla.ss 
Makers’ Society (reorganised in 1849 as the Flint Glass 
Makers’* Friendly Society of Great Britain and Ireland) 
dates from the same year Delegate meetings of other 
trades were held; and national societies of tailors and 
shoemakers were set on foot. A national conference of. 
curriers in 1845 established a federal union of all the local 
clubs in the trade. But the most important of the new 
bodies was the Miners’ Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, formed at Wakefield in 1841.' Up to this period 
the miners, held in virtual seVfage by the truck system and 
the custom of yearly hirings, had not got beyond^hemeral 
strike organisations. Strong county Unions now grew up in 

« 

^ This was an clahDraic national orffanisation with 6o branches, 
grouped under five District Boards. But it enrolled only 4320 jnemltcrs, 
aind broke up in 1847. after numerous local strikes. In June 1849 
of the provincial branches joinc’d in thal'ypographical Assfxiiation, from 
which for some time the strong Utlanrncgtcr and^Birmingbam societies 
stood aloof; whilst the London men formed the London Society of 
CoiQ^itora. . • 

^The Colliers' Guide, skowingtlhe Necessity of tke^t^Hkers Uniting to 
their Labour from the Iron Hand of Of^ression, etc., by J. B. 
Thompson (Bishop Wearmouth, 1843); and see many reports in the 
Horthem Star, from 1843 to 1848; 'Ike Miners of Northumberland and 
Jhe'ham, by Kichard Fynea. 1873; A Great Labour Leader (Thomas Burt], 
bjfAaron Watson, 1908, pp. 19-23. 
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Northumberland and Durham on the one hand, and Lanca¬ 
shire and Yorkshire on the other; and the new body was 
a federation of these. Under the leaderehip of Martin 
Jude, it developed an extraordinary propagandist activity, 
at one time paying no fewer than fifty-three missionary 
organisersi who visited every coalpit in the kingdom. The 
delegate meetings at Manchester and Glasgow in the year 
1844 soon came to represent practically the wholfc of the 
mining districts of Great Britain; and the membership 
rose, it Ls said, to at least loo,ooo.‘ 

. A leading feature of this Trade Unionist revival was a 
dogged resistance to legal oppression. Although the more 
sensational prosecutions of Trade Union leaders had ceased 
with the abandonment of unlawful oaths, there was still 
going on, up and dowA the kingdom, an almost continuous 
persecution of the rank and file, by the magistrates’ inter¬ 
pretation of the law relating to masters and servants. The 
miners, in particular, were hampered by lengthy hirings, 
during which they were compelled to serve if required, 
Ijpt were not guaranteed employment. Unskilled in legal 
subtleties, and not yet served by an experienced class of 
Trade Union secretaries, they were made the victims of 
a thousand and one quibbles and technicalities. The 
Northumberland and Durham Miners’ Union grappled with 
the dif^culty in a thoroughly jJractical spirit. They engaged’ 
W. P. Rgfci^s,* an able and energetic solicitor, with strong 

' Northern Star for 1343-.I: Fynes’ Miners of Northumberland and 
Ihtrham, 18^3, chap. viii.; Condition of the Working ClassEngland in 
1B44. by Friedrich Engels, 1893. pp. 353’9. 

* William Prowting Roberts, the youngest son of the Rev. Tbomat 
Roberts, of Chelmsford, was bom in 1806, and became a solicitor at 
lUnchesttr. He was an enthipastic Chartist, and friend of Fergus 
0 *C<KtnoT, to whose land Banlrhe acted as legal adviser. FVom 1843 
fMTWtrds his name appears in nearly oU the legal business of the Tro^ 
Uitions. The coUai»e of i848AomewhatHlamaged bis repoUtiott. bgt be 
coDtinaed to be Mhjuently retained lor many years. In 1867 he organised 
Ha defence of AUen. I.arking, and O'Brien, the Irish "Manchestet 
Mutyrs." who were hanget! for the rescue of Fenian prisoners and the 
murder of a policeman. In later years Roberts reti^ to a country 
honm in the ndghbouihood of *' O’Connorville." near Rickmansworth, tbie 
scene of one <4 O'Connor's colonies, where he died on September 7 , il^i. 
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labour sympathies, to fight every case in the local courts. 
In 1844 the Miners’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland 
followed this excellent example by appointing Roberts 
their standing legal adviser at a salary of £1000 a year. 
When the Durham miners had to relinqui^i his ser¬ 
vices at the end of 1844, he was taken over by*the newly 
formed Lancashire Miners' Union. The " miners’ attorney- 
general!” as he was called, showed an indefatigable activity 
in the defence of his clients, and was soon retained in 
all Trade Union cases. The magistrates throughout the 
country found themselves for the first time confronted by a 
pertinacious legal expert, who, far more ingenious, than the 
employers, was not less unscnipulous in taking advantage 
of every technicality of the law. 

In a letter written to the Flint tilass Makers’ Friendly 
Society in 1851, Roberts himself gives a vivid picture of 
the difllculties against which the Unions had to contend. 
After explaining the law, as he understood it, he proceeds 
.as follows : " But it is exceedingly difficult to induce those 
of the class opposed to you to take this view of things. .1, 
do not say this sarcastically, but as a fact learnt by long 
and observant experience. Tliere are indeed men on the 
bench who are honest enoflgh, and desirous of doing their 
duty. But all their tendencies and circumstances are 
against you. They listen to your opponents, qot only 
often, but cheerfully—so they know more fun^ the case 
against you than in your favour. To you they listen too— 
but in a sort of temper of ‘ Prisoner at the B 4 t, you are 
entitled to make any statement you think fit, and the 
Court is bound to hear you ; but mind, whatever you say,’ 
etc. In the one case you obserte the h^rty smile of good¬ 
will ; in the other the derisive sneer, though sometimes 
with a ghastly sort of kindliness'in it. there is the 

knowledge of your overwhelming power when acting unitedly, 

A pamphlet on the Trade Union Bill o( 1871 is the only pubNcadon of 
hk Oiat we have discovered, but be apfteara ako to have edited a report 
(N die engiaeen' trial in 1847, and reports of some otb<tf legal proceedings 
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imd this begets naturally a corresponding desire to resfet 
you at all hazards. And there are hundreds of other con- 
si^rations all acting the same way—meetings, political 
J councils, intermarriages, hopes from wills, etc. I do not 
say that alj occupants of the bench are thus influenced, nor 
io the same extent; but it certainly is at the best an uphill 
game to contend in favour of a working man in a question 
which admits of any doubt against him. It never happened 
to me to meet a magistrate who considered that an agreement 
among masters’not to employ any particular ‘ troublesome 
fellow ’ was an unlawful act; reverse the case, however, 
and it immediately becomes a formidable conspiracy, 
which must be put down by the strong arm of the law, etc. 

. . . When I was acting for the Colliers’ Union in the North 
we resisted every individual act of oppression, even in cases 
where we were sure of losing; and the result was thgt in a 
short time there was no oppression to resist. For it is to 
be observed that oppression like that we are speaking of—* 
wdiich after all is merely a more genteel and cowardly mode 
of thieving—shrinks at once from a determined a»d decided 
opposition. In the North we should have tried this case, 
first in the County Court, then at the Assizes, and then 
perhaps in the Queen’s Bench.’** 


* Flinf Glts! Maters' Magaeine, October 1851. The years 1847-* 
had wiUieiBj^any strikingly vindictive prosecutions of Trade Unionists. 
Besides the cro of the engineers, to which we sh.all refer hereafter, 
twenty-one stonemasons of London were indicted in 1848 for conspiracy, 
tat, after repeated postponements, the prasecuting employer faiied to 
proceed with the case. The Sheffield raeor-grinders stood in greater 
jeopardy: John Drury, and three other memliers of their society, were 
trinl and sentenced to ten years' transiwrtation at the instance of the 
Sheffield Mannfacturers' Protectan Association on the random acensa- 
tioni of two dissolute'convicts that they liad incited them to destroy 
macnioety. This monstrous perversion of justice aroused the greatest 
indignation. Public meetings were held by the National Associatitn of 
Unitied Tradese "^e indictment was quashed on a technical point, tat 
a new one was immediately preferred against the defendants. The local 
fseling was, however, so great that they were finally, after a year's suspense, 
released on their osm recognisances (July 15. 1849). A Sheffield Trade 
Unicniat declared that" the tyranny of the employen had been so gre^* 
in perverting the Jocal administration of the law, " that the men Kd 
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One result of Roberts' successful advocacy is perhap^ 
to be seen in the introduction, during the Parliamentary 
session of 1844, of a Bill “ for enlarging the powers of 
justices in determining complaints between masters, ser¬ 
vants, and artificers,” which the Government got referred 
to a committee, by which various extraordinary interpola¬ 
tions were made in what was at first a harmless measure.* 
Not only was any J.P. to be authorised to issue a warrant 
for the summary arrest of any workman complained of 
by his employer, but “ any misbehaviour concerning such 
service or employment ” was to be punished by two months’ 
imprisonment, at the discretion of a single justice. It is 
easy to see what a wide interpretation would fiavc been 
given by many a justice of the peace to this vague phrase; 
and Roberts was not slow to point out the danger to his 
chents. Upon his incitement the delegate meeting of coal¬ 
miners ^t Sheffield set on foot a vigorous agitation against 
the Bill, which had already slipped through second reading 
and committee without a division. The Potters' Union 
took the matter up with special vigour, and circ\ilated dr^t_ 
petitions*throughout the Midlands.** A friendly member, 
Thomas Slingsby Buncombe, obstructed its further progress, 
and got it postponed untik after the Easter recess. Mean- 
■while petitions poured in upon the astonished House, 
amounting, it was said, to»a total of two hundred, and 
representing two millions of workmen. Whes. the Bill 
came on again all the Radicals and the " Young England ” 
Tories were marshalled against it. Sir James ^Iraham in 
vain protested that the Government meant nothing more 
than a consc^dation of the existing law, and led into the 
lobby all his colleagues who r|erc present, includipg Mr. 

their grievancM before the Govemraeiit, Sir George Grey ordered an 
inqtRiy, . , . Twenty cases of f^ties who iad bcewfoanvicted by the 
magistrates were brought before a Board of Inquiry, seventeen of which 
were quashed " {Stonemasons' fortnightly Circular, November 23, 1848), 

‘ Kli No. 58 of 1844, inlroducod by Wiijiam Miies, M.P. (Hansard, 
TOb. 73 and 74.) 

fatttts' Examiner, April 13,1S44. 
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iG^dstone. But the combination on the other side of 
Doncombe, Wakley, Hume, and Ferrand, with Tories 
like Lord John Manners, and a few enlightened Whigs 
such as C. P. Villiers, settled the fate of this attempt on the 
part of the employers to sharpen the blunted weapon of 
the law against the hated Trade Unions.* 

The miners were less successful in their strikes than in 
their legal and political business. In 1844 their IJational 
Conference at Glasgow, representing 70,000 men, voted, 
by 28,042 to 33,3.57,' *** favour of striking against their 
grievances, and the Durham men, numbering some 30,000, 
engaged in that prolonged struggle with Lord Londonderry 
and their'other employers for more equitable terms of hiring 
and payment, to which we have already alluded.^ After 
many months’ embittered strife the strike failed dis.astrously; 
and the gieat Miners’ Association, whose proceedings form 
so important a feature of the Northern Star for 1II44 and 
1845, gradually disappears from its pages, and in the general 
collapse of the coal trade in 1847-8 it came completely to 
ap end. 

But the culminating point in this revival'of Trade 
Union activity was the formation, at Easter, 1845, of the 
National Association of United.Ttides for the Protection 
of Labour, an organisation which resuscitated and com-* 
bined some of the ideas both of Owen and of Doherty. This 
Associatiqp was explicitly based, as its rules inform us, 
" upon twc) great facts : first, that the industrious classes 
do not receive a fair day’s wage lor a fair day’s labour; 
and. secondly, that for some years past their endeavours 
to obtain this have, with few exceptions, beei^unsuccessful. 
Lhe nyiin causes of this stjite of things are to be found in 
the isolation of tlic different sections of working men, and 


* Haicsard, 73 and 74. The Hill wjis lo.st by 54 to 97 (May i, 
1S44); see ConditioH of tht irnrAt'a^ CJass in En^^tand in 1S44, by Ftiedricfa 
Enxels, 1894, pp. 283.4. 

■ The Miners of Norihuniherland and Durham, by Richard 'Fynea, 
1873, chap, ix.; The British Coal Trade, by H. Stanley jevons, xais, 
». 448 - 5 «- 
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the absence of a generally recognised and admitted authority 
from the trades themselves." But, unlike the Owenite 
movement of 1833-4, the National Association of United 
Trades was from the first distinguished by the moderation 
of its aims and the prudence of its administration—qualities 
to which we may attribute its comparatively Icagthy sur¬ 
vival for fifteen years. No attempt was made to supersede 
existing'organisaliims of particular trades by a " General. 
Trades Union.” “ Tlic peculiar local internal and technical 
circumstances of each trade,” say the rules, " render it 
necessary that for alt purposes of efficient internal govern¬ 
ment its affairs .siiould be administ cred by persons possessing a 
practical knowledge of them. For this reason it is not intended 
to interfere with the organisation of existing Trade Unions.” 
Moreover, the promoters evidently intended the Association 
to become more of a Parliamentary Committee than a federa¬ 
tion for trade purposes. Its purpose, and duty was declared 
to be “ to pnitect the interests and promote the well-being 
of the associated trades ” by mediation, arbitration, and legal 
proceedings, and by promoting “ all measures, .political 
and social and educational, which are intended to improve 
the condition of the labouring classes.” ' 

This new attempt to forni a National Federation origin¬ 
ated in a suggestion from the " United Trades ” of Sheffield, 
embodied in an able letter wtitten to Duncombe ® ^y their 
secretary, John Drury. Duncombe had beccrae widely 


* Jtuies and Jicffulalions of the Assfcuiiion of United If^des for the 
PfoUction of Industry (London, August 2. 18^5). There is, as far as we 
know, onJy one copy of these rules in exi^U•ncc, but full particiilars of ^ 
Its establishmenipnd working are to be found in the Northern Star, which 
it used for a time as its official organ. 

* Thomas Slingsby l)uncoml>e wa.s flic aristocratic demagogue of the 
period. An accomplished man of the winld, with the habits of a dandy, 
he uverthelcss devoted himself with reryaikabJc assiduity not only to 
the nrliamcntary business of thcj[^hartists and Trade,«^mistH. but also 
to the dry details of the committee work of the association of which he 

^became pre.sidcnt. The Life and Correspondence of Duncomlic, which his 
•on published in 18O8, describes him almost exclusively as a hishiotiable 
man erf the world and House of Commons politician, and entirely ignores 
hl#inore solid work for Trade Umonism during the years 1845-8, 
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known to the Trade Unionists, not only through his friend¬ 
ship with Fergus O’Connor, and his outspoken support of 
Chartism in the House of Commons, but also by his suc¬ 
cessful obstniction and defeat of the Masters and Servants 
Bill of t^|e previous Session, He appears to have laid 
Drury’s proposals before the leading men in the London 
Unions, who agreed to form a committee to report on the 
scheme, and to summon a conference of Tradfc Union 
delegates from all parts of the country. At Easter, 1845, 
no delegates, Vepresenting not only the London trades, but 
also the Lancashire miners and textile operatives, the 
hosiery find woollen-workers of Yorkshire and the Midlands, 
and the " United Trades " of Manchester, Sheflield, Norwich, 
Hull, Bristol, Rochdale, and Yarmouth, met together in 
London. * 

Tlie preliminary report made to the Conference by the 
London Committee of Trade Delegates is practil-ally the 
first manifestation of that spirit of cautious if somewhat 
limited statesmanship which characterised the Trade Union 
leaders of the next thirty years.' The Committee, whilst 
recommending the immediate formation of a national 
organisation, “ to vindicate the rights of labour,” and " to 
oppose the tyranny of any legfelative enactments to coerce 

• In this document we may perhaj»s trace the hand of T. J. Dunning, 
one of tlie ablest Trade Unionists his time. Born in 1709, lie became 
Secretary qt^he Consolidated Society of Bookbinders in 1843. In 1845 
he joined the National Association of United Trades, but left that body 
after a few years. The Bookbinders' Circular, which he started in 1850, 
was. durinf*the rest of his life, largely written by himself, and contains 
many wcil-reasoncd articles on Trade Union matters. In 1858 Dunning 
}oin^ the celebrated Committee of Inquiry’ into Trade Societies which 
was appointed by the Social Science Association. He contributed a 
history of his own society tc* thaKeport, and frequently took part in the 
subsequent annual cofigresscs. His chief literary production is the essay 
Trades Unions and Strikes: tkeir philosophy and intention (i860, 
50 pp.). which he wrote for the prize instituted by his own Union iqr the 
best defence oC^h; workmen’s organisation. This essay, which no pub< 
Usher would accept, and which was printed by his society, remains, per* 
haps—apart from Cieorge Howell's historical researches in Con/licts of. 
Ca^ol and Lalwur, and Labour Legislatum, Labour Movements and Labour 
£s«itsra-*tiie best presentation of the Trade Union case which any mamial 
woiIpk baa product. He died in harness on tiie 33rd of December 1^3. 
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trade societies, or of a similar character to the Masters and 
Servants Bill of last session, were deeply impressed with the 
importance of, and beneficial tendency arising from, a good 
understanding between the employer and the employed; 
seeing that their interests are mutual, and that npithor ran 
injure the other without the wrong perpetrate# recoiling 
upon the party who inflicts it. They would therefore 
suggest it to be one of the principal objects of this Con¬ 
ference to cultivate a good understanding with the employer, 
and thereby remove those prejudices wbicll exist against 
trade combinations, by showing upon all occasions that 
they only seek by combination to place themsclvjss upon 
equal terms as disposers of their labour with those who 
purchase it; to secure themselves from injury, but by no 
means to inflict it upon others. Although the Committee 
are anxious that this desirable and important organisation 
should*!)* carried out to the fullest possible extent, they 
feel that great caution must be observed in the formation 
of its laws and regulations, in order that the evils which 
existed an^ eventually destroyed the Consolidated Unioi> . 
of 1833 shall be carefully avoided. The Committee con¬ 
ceive it necessary to call the attention of those trades who 
are comparatively disunite#, and whose men arc conse¬ 
quently working for different rates of wages, to the great 
neceteity that exists, that thosdwho are receiving the highest 
wages should use every effort within their powet-io secure 
to their fellow-workmen a fair remuneration for their labour; 
and that every inducement should be held out by tilt several 
trade societies to their separated brethren to join them, in 
order that they may be the better enabled to make common 
cause in cases of aggression, whfch wouljJ be the certain 
result if each trade were to form itself into one wcll-regu- 
latfid,society for their mutual interests. . . fiially, 

the •Committee would earnestly recommend to this Con¬ 
ference, in order that these important points may be con- 
^ sidered and dispassionately argued, that no proposition of 
a political nature, beyond what has been already alluded 
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to, should be introduced, or occupy its attention; con¬ 
vinced as they are that the only way to carry out these 
desirable objects satisfactorily, and with a due considera¬ 
tion to the best interests of all those who are concerned, 
is to con^der and dispose of but one question at a time: 
and, moreover, to keep trade matters and politics as separate 
and distinct as circumstances will justify.” ^ 

The proceedings of this Conference show that the change 
of front on the part of the Trade Union leaders was reflected 
in the attitude? of the rank and file. The surviving influence 
of Owenism is to be traced in the frequent recurrence of 
the ide^ of co-operative production, the desire to establish 
agricultural communities, and the proposal for a legislative 
shortening of the hours of labour. But of the aggressive 
policy and ambition? aims of r830-34 scarcely a vestige 
remains. Strikes were deprecated, and the idea of a^eneral 
cessation of work was entirely abandoned. The projects 
of co-operative production were on an altogether Afferent 
plane from Owen’s grand schemes. The Trade Unionists 
■of the National Conference of rSqs had apparently no vision 
of a general transfer of the instruments of production from 
the capitalists to the Trade Unions ; co-oi)crative production 
was regarded simply as an auxiliary to Trade Union action, 
the union workshop furnishing a cheap alternative to 
unproductive strike pay. Besides thus formally abandoning 
the methods and pretensions of 1834, the Conference 
declared its allegiance to a new method of Trade Union 
activitya-tlie policy of conciliation and arbitration. In 
the demand for " local Boards of Trade,” a phrase borrowed 
apparently from the silk-weavers, we see the beginning of 
that system of authoritative mutual negotiation between 
the representatives of capital and labour which became a 
very distinqtjye feature of British Trade Unionism ia the 
last half of the nineteenth century. “ 

^ Report of London Committee of Trades Delegates to the Natkmil 
Cottforcnce of Trades Delegates, Easter, 1845; preserved in th IdvM 
of ^ Friendly Society of Operative Stummasons. 
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But the shadow of* the failure of i8_}4 still hrag over 
projects of universal Trade Unions. Although nearly all 
trades had been represented at the first conference, most 
of the larger organisations decided, on consideration, to 
hold aloof from the new body. We find, for ijistance, the 
Manchester Lodge of the Stonemasons’ Society promptly 
protesting against the adherence of the society’s delegate, 
and expressing their emphatic opinion " that past experience 
has taught us that we have had general union enough.” 
This view was endorsed by the Central Committee, which, 
in submitting the matter to the votes of the members, 
observes that “ there are several trade societies in England 
as perfectly organised as ourselves, although their machinery 
may be somewhat various ; but we can hear of none of these 
societies being desirous to join this national movement. . . . 
It mjy be very well for trades who are divided into sections 
and haVe no national org,inisation amongst themselves to 
join such an association—they have nothing to lose; but 
it is a question for serious reflection whether a general union 
of each trade separately would not be far more effective than, 
the heterogeneous association in question.” * A similar 
view seems to have been taken by the Coal-miners, whose' 
national federation was 'still in existence. A delegate 
meeting of the newly formed National Typographical 
Association decided by a large nnijority to remain«outside. 
The Lancashire Cotton-spinners sent a deleg.tte to the 
adjourned conference, and even proposed to have ix;rambu- 
lating lecturers to explain the advantages 0? the new 
organisation, but never actually decided to join.* 

The adjourned conference on July 28, 1845, was there¬ 
fore composed, in the main, of !he delegates of the smaller 
or less organised trades. About fifty delegates took part 
in the proceedings, which extended over si'^^yS’ It was 

* StoMemasons' Fortnightly Circular, May i^, 1846. 

4 * Minutes of delegate meetings of tbc *' Operative Cottoa>iptnnen, 
Sdf-acting Minders, Twiners, and Kovers," held every other Sunday. 

July zo, August 3, and December 14, 1S45. 
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eventually decided to separate the^Trade Union from the 
co-operative aims, and to form two distinct but mutually 
helpful associations. The " National Association of United 
Trades for the Protection of Labour ” undertook to deal 
with disputfs between masters and men, and look after the 
interests o?labour in the House of Commons. The "National 
United Trades Association for the Employment of Labour ” 
proposed to raise capital with which to employ men who 
were on strike under circumstances approved by its twin 
brother. At th*e second conference, held at Manchester in 
June 1846, when 126 delegates, representing, it was said, 
40,000 members, were present, the contribution to the Trade 
Association was fixed at twopence in the pound of weekly 
earnings; and it was decided that the strike allowance 
should vary from nine shillings up to fourteen shillings per 
week, the latter sum being the wages agreed on foj men 
employed in the association’s own workshops. *Up to 
this date no strike had been supported, as it was desired 
to avoid the premature action which had, it was held, 
.dastroyed the Grand National Consolidated Union. A 
number of paid organisers were engaged. The Association, 
which hitherto had consisted of woollen and hosiery-workers 
and of the Midland hardware trifiles, spread in various new 
directions. The executive of the Friendly Society of Opera¬ 
tive Carpenters and Joiners—the association that had played 
so importsnt a part in the movement of 1830—issued a 
manifesto to its members in favour of joining, and the general 
secretary Became an active member of the Executive of 
the National Association. The Manchester Section of the 
National Cordwainers' Society urged all its members and 
all societies of boot and shdbmakers to join. The Potters of 
Stafiordshire, the Miners of Scotland, the new-born National 
Association qlUTailors, as Veil as^the Metropolitan bran( 9 ies 
of the Boilermakers' and Masons’ Societies came in. The 
Association, in fact, became reputed a power in the land, and 
drew down upon itself the abusive censure of the Times.* 
* ri«M, November i6,1846. 
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But in spite of the wnse intentions of its founders, it soon 
began to suffer from the characteristic complaints of 
.^neral unions. The depression of trade which began in 
1845 brought about during the next two years reduc¬ 
tions of wages, fpllowed by strikes and turn-outs in 
almost every branch of industry. The local Committees 
of the National Association, frequently composed of 
the officials of the trades concerned, promised their 
inembers the support of the national funds, and took 
umbrage when the Executive sitting in London reversed 
their decisions. Each constituent trade felt that its interests 
were misunderstood, or its grievances neglected. A pro¬ 
longed strike of the Manchester building trades *in 1846, 
begun without sanction, failed miserably, the local com¬ 
mittee of the National Association declaring that the 
collapse was due to lack of the financial support which had 
been premised on behalf of the central body. The coal 
and iron miners at Hol5d;own in Lanarkshire engaged in a 
struggle against their employers which excited the sympathy 
■ of the Trade Union world, but which ended in failure. An 
equally severe conflict by the calico-printers at Crayford 
in Kent met with no better success. The Scottish miners 
complained that they had been inadequately supported by 
the association ; and the Lancashire miners made this the 
pretext for continued abstention. 

Though Duncombe’s association had discouraged Vrikes, 
and acted principaDy as a mediating body, the employers 
throughout the country showed themselves uniformly 
hostile. The' ‘ document ’ ’ which had figured so prominently 
in 1833-4 reappeared in a slightly altered form. The 
employers signified their toleration if not their approval 
of local trade clubs, but condemned witt equal acrimony 
national unions of particular trades, or general unions of 
..all trades. Affecting a sudden concern for theUldependence' 

> of'Character of their workmen, they insisted that the exist¬ 
ence of any kind of central committee, however representa- 
it mi^t be, prevented the men from being free agents, 

H ’■ 
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asd exposed them to the arbitrary commands of an irre¬ 
sponsible body. In face of this attitude, the efforts of the 
National Association to bring about peaceful settlements 
met with only qualified success. The London Executive, 
unable to cope with the applications for assistance that 
poured inrfJaily from all parts of the country, issued strong 
admonitions against unauthorised strikes, but had eventually 
to give or withhold support without sufficient knowledge 
of the local circumstances. Duncombe was principally 
occupied in drawing up and presenting petitions in favour 
of the legislative shortening of the hours of labour, and in 
this direction he rendered valuable assistance to the Lanca¬ 
shire cotton-spinners’ “ Short Time Committee,” which 
secured the Ten Hours Act of 1847. The Central Executive 
was, indeed, during "these years, more a Parliamentary 
Committee for the whole movement than a federation of 
Trade Unions. The plan of co-operative workshops* from 
which so much had been expected, proved entirely futile 
in the prolonged contests of the staple trades. One 
Nourishing boot workshop was started ; and thq 1847 con¬ 
ference found, in all, one hundred and twenty-three men at 
work, the enterprises being confined to those trades carried 
on by hand labour in a small way. In 1848 it was decided 
to merge the two associations in one, and to set about 
raising_^£5o,ooo in order to start on a larger scale. But 
before tips could be attempted the association suffered a 
double reverse from which it never recovered. Duncombe 
was compelled, by failing health, to withdraw during 1848 
from active participation in its work. And at the end of 
the following year a strike of the Wolverhampton tinplate- 
workers involved^ the National Association in a struggle 
wth employers and with the law which drained its funds 
and destroyed its credit.^ 

^ like tinpUte-worken of Wolverhampton bad been endeavonring, 
6^ since they joined the Association in 1S45, to obtain a uniform fist 
^ piecework rates. By the ioiluence of the National Association, such 
n Ittt was agreed to during 1849 by all the employers except two. One. 
0| these treated the men wi^ exceptional dupficity. Having, 
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The later history of the association is obscure.^ It 
lingered on for many years in a small way, its paid officers 
serving as advisers and representatives to a number of 
minor Trade Unions. Its principal work in later years 
was the promotion and support of bills for the.establish- 
ment of councils of conciliation, and its persisteht efforts 
certainly paved the way for the Joint Boards subsequently 
set on foot. But it cease.s after 1851 to exercise any 
influence or play any important part in the Trade Union 
Movement. 

The National Association of United Trades stands, in 
constitution and objects, half-way between the# revolu¬ 
tionary voluntaryism of 1830-4 and the Parliamentary 
action of 1863-75. It may, in fact^ be regarded either 
as a belated " General Trades Union " of an improved 
type, jr as a premature and imperfect Parliamentary 
CommittSe of the Trade Union world. And although 
the great national Unions of the time took no part in its 

thought, adequately prcpaTcd himself, he threw off the mask in July 
1830, and flatly refused to continue the negotiutiuiis. The fierce in** 
dustrial and legal conflict which ensued attracted gencnil attention. 
Many of the strikers were imprisoned for breach of contract; and the 
struggle culminated in the prosecution of three members of the com> 
mittee of the National Association, together with several of the local 
Unionists, for conspiracy to molest and intimidate the employer by 
inducing men to leave his employmej^t. Owing to legal quibbles, raised 
first on behalf of the Crown, and then on behalf of the defendiAts, the 
case was tried no fewer than three times, the final judgment»not l^ng 
delivered until November 1851, when five of the prisoners were sentenced 
to three months', and one to one month's imprisonment. Sce^. v. Row¬ 
lands, 5 Cox C. C. p. 436; also Appendix A to The Law relating (0 Trade 
Unions, by Sir William Krle. i860. 

^ Duncombe formally resigned the presidency in 1852. In 1856 its 
secretary, Thomas Winters, gave evidence in favour of conciliation before 

^Icct Committee on Masters and (Operatives JKquitable Councils, 
etc.). He stated that the membership then numbered between 3.000 and 
6,000, and that the central committee consisted of three salaried members, 
who gave up their whole time to the uch-k. A subsc^^j^ent secretary 
(£. Humphries) appeared before a ffimilar committee four years later, his 
evidence showing that the association, though it was still in existence, 
bad taken no part in any of the important labour struggles of the past 
•even or eight years. Mr. George Howell incidentally puts the date of 
tti ^Jiu^utioa at i860 or 1861 (see his article " Trades Union Congresses 
ttd Sod^ Legislation “ in Contemporary Iteview fur September 1689). ( 
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proceedings, its moderate and unaggressive policy was 
only one manifestation of the new spirit which now pre- 
vmled m Trade Union councils. We see rising up in the 
Unions of the better-paid artisans a keen desire to get at 
the facts,of their industrial and social condition this 
new fcehftg for exact knowledge may to some extent be 
attnbuted to the increasing share which the printing trades 
wre now beginning to take in the Trade Union Mdvement , 
The student of the reports of the larger compositors’ societies 
from the very beginning of the century, will be struck, not 
only by the moderation, but also by the elaborate Parlia-. 
mentary, formality-one might almost say the stateliness 
of their proceedings. Instead of rhetorical abuse of all 
employers as ” the unproductive classes,” and total abstin¬ 
ence from investigation of the details of disputes, we find 
the comiK).sitOTs dealing only with concrete instances of 
hardship, and refernng every important questfon to a 
Select Committee for inquiry and report. In 1848 
the London Consohdated Society of Bookbinders, estabfish^ 

h V a library for the 

benefit of its members. By 1851 a reading-room furnished 
with daily and weekly newspapers had been opened. Four 
^rs later a similar library wfs estabUshed by the London 

Enpne and Machine Maker? Friendly Society started a 
Mutual -Improvement Class at Manchester. Even the 
^oncm^ns. at that time a rough and somewhat turbulent 
tedy, wdre reached by the new desire for self-improvement. 
The Glasgow branch of the Scottish United Operative 

fcT^fm mmu"^ 

nhv^r H • • • an association for moral 

Sf ro i improvement ” which was setting 

Siftn f - ijucstion-" Is the present improved 

Hus desire for information was the starting by the UniciBs 

* * SUmtmsuns' ForlHigkay Circular, December 15, laew** 


f 
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of special trade journals. The United Branches of the 
^ Operative Potters set on ffwt in 1843 the Potters.' Examiatr, 
a weekly newspaper which dealt with the trade interests 
and technical processes of their industry.* The Journeymen 
Steam-Engine and Machine Makers’ Friendly Society issued 
the Mechanics' Magazine between 1841 andVi847. In 
November 1850 Dunning persuaded tlie London Consoli¬ 
dated Society of Bookbinders to publish the flookbinders’ 
Trade Circular, in the pages of which he promulgated a 
theory of Trade Unionism, from which McCulloch himself 
would scarcely have dissented,* and made that humble 
organ of his society into a monthly magazine of aseful 
information on all matters connected with books and their 
manufacture. But the best of these trade publications, 
and the only one which has enjoyed a continuous existence 
down to the present day, was the Flint Glass Makers' 
Magadtm, an octavo monthly of ninety-six pages, established 
at Birmingham in 1850 by the Flint Glass Makers' h'riendly 
Society,* which advocated “ the education of every man in 
our trade, Jaeginning at the oldest and coming down to thy 
youngest. ... If you do not wish to stan’d as you are and 
suffer more oppression,” it enjoined its readers, " we say 
to you get knowledge, and» in getting knowledge you get 


* The Potters' Examiner, started December 1843, was converted, in 
July 1848, into the Potters' Examiner and Emigrants’ Advocate, fubliahed 
at Liverpool and concerned chiefly with emigration. It ceasCti, to appear 
soon after 1851. 

* See especially the articles on " Wagcb of I-abour and Tra^ Societies ” 

in the second, third, and fourth numbers (December 1850 To February 
1851), in which he assumes that the general level of wages is irresistibly 
dctCTmined by Supply and Demand, but that Trade Unionism, in pro¬ 
viding out-of-work pay, enables the ir^ividual workman to resist ex¬ 
ceptional tyranny or exaction. * ^ 

* This journal contains a ma.ss of uMdul information relating to the 
trad^ special reports of the Trades Unioji Congresses, and well-written 
artkfts on industrial and economic problems. It is m«^ed throughout 

moderatioD of tone and fairness of argument. Unfortunately, so izr 
ms we know, it is not preserved in any public library, and we trare in¬ 
debted to Mr. Haddleton, Secretary to the Birmingham Trades Council, 
in 1893. possessed a complete set, for our acquaintance with its 
ceidents. 
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power. ... Let us earnestly advise you to educate; get 
intelligence instead of alcohol—it is sweeter and more, 
lasting." * 

With increased acquaintance with industrial conditions 
came a reaction against the policy of reckless aggression 
which marked the Owenite inflation. Here again we 
find the printing trades taking the lead. Already in 1835, 
when the London Compositors were reorganising their 
society, the committee went out of their way to denounce 
the great general Unions. " Unfortunately almost all 
Trades Unions hitherto formed,” they report to their mem¬ 
bers, " have relied for success upon extorted oaths and 
physical' force. . . . The fault and the destruction of all 
Trades Unions has hitherto been that they have copied 
the vices which they professed to condemn. While dis¬ 
united and powerless they have stigmatised their employers 
as grasping taskmasters; but as soon as they (the workmen) 
were united and powerful, then they became tyrants in 
their turn, and unreasonably endeavoured to exact more 
Jthan the nature of their employment demanded, or than 
their employers could afford to give. Hence their failure 
was inevitable. ... Let the Compositors of London show 
the Artisans of England a blighter and better example ; 
and casting away the aid to be derived from cunning and 
brute strength, let us, when wt contend with our opponents, 
employ only the irresistible weapons of truth and reason." * 
The disasters of 1837-42 caused this spirit to spread to 
other trades. From this time forth the minutes and circulars 
of the larger Unions abound in impressive warnings against 
aggressive action. “ Strikes are prolific,” say the deflates 
of the Ironmoulders in tonncil assembled; " in certain 
cases they beget others, . . . How often have disputes 
been avertc^ by a few 4 imely words with employers t It 

• Opening Address to the Glass Makers of England, Ireland, and 
* ScoUaiid, No. i. 

* Report of London Compositors' Committee on Amalgamation, 1834; 
Ansnal Report, February 2. 1835. 
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is surely no dishonour to explain to your employer the 
nature and extent of your grievance." * The Stonemasons' 
Central Committee repeatedly caution their members 
" against the dangerous practice of striking. . . . Keep 
from it,” they urge, “ as you would from a ferocipus animal 
that you know would destroy you. . . . Remember what 
it was that made us so insignificant in 1842. ... We 
implore’you, brethren, as you value your own existence, to 
avoid, in every way possible, those useless strikes. Let us 
have another year of earnest and attentivS organisation; 
and, if that does not perfect us, we must have another; 
for it is a knowledge of the disorganised state of, working 
men generally that stimulates the tyrant and the taskmaster 
to oppress them.” * A few years later the Liverpool lodge 
invites the support of all the members for the proposition 
" that 'our society no longer recognise strikes, either as a 
means tb be adopted for improving our condition, or as a 
scheme to be resorted to in resisting infringements,” • and 
suggests, as an alternative, the formation of an Emigration 
Fund. The Portsmouth lodge caps this proposal by insisting , 
not only that strikes should cease, but also that the word 
“ strike ” be abolished 1 The Flint Glass Makers' Magazine, 
between 1850 and 1855, i? full of similar denunciations. 

“ We believe,” writes the editor, " that strikes have been 
the bane of Trades Unions.** In 1854 the Flint Glass 
Makers, on the proposition of the Central Committee, 
abolished the allowance of "strike-money” by a vote of 
the whole of the members. As an alternative it*Vas often 
suggested that a bad employer should be defeated by 
quietly withdrawing the men one by one, as situations 
could be found for them elsewhere. •" As man after 
man leaves, and no one [comes] to supply their place, 
the* it is that the proud an J haughty spirit of the 

* Address of Delegate Meeting to the Members of the Friendly Society of 

Ironmoulders of England, Ireland, and Wales, September 26,1846. ^ 

• Fortnightly Circular. December 25, 1845. 

y IHd., June 1849. 

'* Januar}' 1853. 
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oppressor is brought down, and he feels the power he 
cannot see.” * 

It was part of the same policy of restricting the me of 
the weapon of the strike that the power of declaring war 
on the eviployers was, during these years, taken away 
from the* local branches. In the two great societies of 
which we have complete records—the Ironmoulders and 
the Stonemasons—we see a gradual tightening uf of the 
control of the central executive. The Delegate Meeting 
of the Ironmoulders in 1846 vested the entire authority 
in the Executive Committee. " The system,” they report, 

" of allowing disputes to be sanctioned by meetings of our 
members, generally labouring under some excitement or 
other, or misled by a plausible letter from the scene of thg 
dispute, is decidedly bad. Our members do not feel that 
responsibility on these occasions which they ought.’_ They 
are liable to be misled. A clever speech, party feeling, a 
misrepresentation, or a specious letter—all or any of these 
may involve a shop, or a whole branch, in a dispute, unjustly' 

, and possibly without the least chance of obtMing their 
object. . . . Impressed with the truth of these opinions, we 
have handed over for the future the power of sanctioning 
disputes to the Executive Comfnittee ione.” ’ The Stone¬ 
masons’ Central Committee, after 1843, peremptorily forbid 
lodges ito strike shops, even iJ they do not mean to charge 
the society’s funds with strike-pay. And though in this 
Union, unlike the Ironmoulders, the decision to strike or 
not to sffike was not vested in the Executive, any lodge, 
had to submit its demand, through the Fortnightly Circuit, ' 
to the vote of the whole body of members throughout the 
kingdom—a procfdure witch involved delay and gave the 
Central Committee an opportunity of using its influence 
in favour of jeace. * 


, ^ LetteroQ"The£viICon3equeiLcesofStrikes/'ini^/tW(7^M.AfaA«rs* 
July 1S50. The suggested alternative—the Strike in Detail-** 
\i ^scussed in our Industrial Democracy. 

* Addnass of thf DtUgalt. Meeting to the Members of the Friendly S'eif 
ef Ifonmouliers, 1646. 
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The fact that most of the Executive Committees 
from 1845 onward, setting their face against strikes, di( 
not imply the abandonment of an energetic trade policy 
The leaders of’ the better educated trades had acceptet 
the economic axiom that wages must inevitably depem 
upon the relation of Supply and Demand in ea«h particu 
lar class of labour. It seemed an obvious inference that thi 
only means in their power to maintain or improve thei: 
condition was to diminish the supply. " All men of expert 
ence agree,” affirms the Delegate Meeting of the Ironmoulders 
in 1847, " that wages arc to be best raised by the demand 
for labour." Hence we find the denunciations of strikes 
accompanied by an insi,stcnce on the limitation of apprentices, 
the abolition of overtime, and the provision of an Emigra¬ 
tion Fund. The Flint (Hass Makers declare that " the 
scarcity of labour was one of the fundamental principles 
laid down at oui' first conference held in Manchester in 1849.” 
" It is simply a question of supply and demand, and we all 
know that if we supph' a greater quantity of an article 
than whaj is actually demanded that the cheapening 
that article, whether it be labour or any other commodity, 
is a natural result.” * In this application of the doctrine 
of Supply and Demand tlu? Flint Glass Makers were joined 
by the Compositors, Bookbinders, Ironmoulders, Potters, 
and, as we shall presently %ce, the Engineers.* for the 
next ten years an Emigration Fund becomes a constant 
feature of many of the large societies, to be abandoned only 
when it was discovered that the few thousands^! pounds 
which could be afforded for this purpose produced no visible 

‘ " Emigration aa a Mc.iiis to an Itnd, " f'lini Glass Halters' Magaeine, 
August 1854 : address of F.xccutive, September 14^57. 

* Thus if in a depression you have hfty men out of work they will 
receive in a year, and at the same,time be used as a whip by the 
emjlfoycrs to bring your wages doMn; by sending them.to Australia at 
/ao per bead you save li$. and se*nd them to plenty instead of starvation 
at home; yon keep your own wages good by the simple act of clearing 
the surplus labour out of the market ” (Farewell Addren of the Secret 
tary, Flint Clots Makers' Magazine, August. 1854). " Remove the surplu 
{^!*ar and oppression itself will sofin be a thing of the past '* {Ibid.). * 
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efiect in diminishing the surplus labour. Moreover, it was 
}he vigorous and energetic member who applied for his 
passage-money, whilst the chronically unemployed, if he 
could be persuaded to go at all, frequently reappeared at 
the clubhouse after a brief trip at the society’s expense.* 

The harmless but ineffective expedient of emigration 
was accompanied by the more equivocal plan of closing 
the trade to new-comers. The Flint Glass Makers, like 
the other sections of the glass trade, have always been 
notorious for th?ir strict limitation of the number of appren¬ 
tices. The constant refrain of their trade organ is " Look 
to the rule and keep boys back ; for this is the foundation 
of the evil, the secret of our progress, the dial on which our 
society works, and the hope of future generations.” * The 
printing trades were‘equally active. Select Committees 
of the London Society of Compositors were constantly 
inquiring into the most effective way of checking boy- 
labour and regulating " turnover ” apprentices. And the 
engineering trades, at this time entering the Trade Union 
yorld, were basing their whole policy on the assumption 
that the duly apprenticed mechanic, like the doctor or the 
solicitor, had a right to exclude " illegal men ” from his 
occupation. i 

Such was the " New Spirit ” which, by 1850, was 

r Eiafgration Funds begin to apfiear in Trade Union Reports about 
1843 {see the Potters' Examiner\. For thirty years the accounts of the 
larger socie^es include, oiff and on. considerable appropriations for the 
enigratioa of members. The tabular statement of expenditure published 
in the Ironiaoulders' Annual Report shows, for instance, that ;^4,7I2 was 
spent in this way between 1855 and 1874. In the Amalgamated Qirpentas 
an Emigration Benefit lingered until 1886, when it was finally abolished 
by the General Council; the members resident in the United States and 
Colonies strongly objecting to ttys use of the funds. But it was between 
1850 and i860 that eihlgration found most favour as an integral part of 
Trade Uni<m policy. The Trade Unions of the United Smtes and the 
Australian Colonies addre^ed vigorous protests to the officials ojt the 
English sodetieTfsee. for example, the, Stonemasons' ForinigkUy Cireviar, 
June 1856), a fact which co-operated with the dying away of the “gold 
nth." and the change of Trade Union opinion, to cause the abandon- 
nrent of the policy, until it was revi\'ed in 1872 for a decade or so, by 
Agricultural Labourers' Union-s. 

* fUnt Glass Makws' Magazine, September 1857. 
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dodinating the Trade Union world. Meanwhile the steady 
growth of national Unions, each with three to five thousand 
members, ever-increasing friendly benefits, and a weekly 
contribution per member which sometimes exceeded a 
■shilling, involved a considerable development of Trade 
Union structure. The little clubs and local societies had 
been managed, in the main, by men working at their trades, 
and attanding to their secretarial duties in the evening. 
With the growth of such national organisations as the 
Stonemasons, the Ironmoulders, and the .Steam-Engine 
Makers, the mere volume of business necessitated the 
appointment of one of the members to devote his whole 
time to the correspondence and accounts. But fhe new 
official, however industrious and well-meaning, found upon 
his hands a task for which neither his education nor his 
temperament had fitted him. The archives of these societies 
reveal tlif pathetic struggles of inexperienced workmen to 
cope with the difficulties presented by the combination of 
branch management and centralised finance. The dis¬ 
bursement of friendly benefits by branch meeting.s, the 
custody anS remittance of the funds, the charges for local 
expenses (including "committee liquor"),* the mysteries 
« 

* During these years the Executive Committees of the larger societies 
were waging war on the " Uquor allowance. ” In the reports and financial 
statements of the Unions for the first half of the century, drink was one 
of the largest items of expenditure, express provision bemg made by the 
rules for the refreshment of the officers and members at alf meetings, 
‘Hie rules of the London Society of Woolstaplers (1813) state that “ the 
President shall be accommodated with Iris own choice of lii^ors, wine 
only excepted." The Friendly Society of Ironmoulders (1809) ordains 
that the Mamhal shall distribute the beer round the meeting impartially 
members being forbidden to drink out of turn " except the officers at 
the table or a member on iris first comi^ to the town." Even as late 
M 1837 the rules of the Steam-Engine Makers' So«ety direct one-third 
of the weekly contribution to be spent in the refreshment of the members 
aproraion wWch drops out in the revisit^ of 1846. In that year the 
Delegate Meeting of the Ironmoulders prohibited drinking and smoking 
tt its own sittings, and followed up this self-denying ordinance by alter- 
^ the rules of the society so as to change the allowance of beer at 
branch meetings to its equivalent in money. " Wo believe," they remark 
la their address to the members. " the business of the society would be 4 
Mfidi better done were there no liquor allowance. Interruption, con- 



>f bookkeeping, and the intricacies of audit all demanded a 
new body of oflicets specially selected for and exclusively 
engaged in this work. During these years we watch a 
ahifti ng of leadership in the Trade Union' world from the 
casual enthusiast and irresponsible agitator to a class of* 
permaneat salaried officers expressly chosen from out,of 
the rank and file of Trade Unionists for their superior business 
capacity. But besides the daily work of administration, the 
expansion of local societies into organisations of national 
extent, and Ae transformation of loose federations into 
consolidated unions, involved the difficult process of con¬ 
stitution-making. The records of the Iromnoulders and the 
Stonemasons show with what anxious solicitude successive 
Delegate Meetings were groping after a set of rules that 
would work smoothlj^and efficiently. One Union, however, 
the Journeymen Steam-Engine and Machine Makers and 
Millwrights’ Friendly' Society, tackled the problems of 
internal organisation with peculiar ability, and eventually 
produced, in the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, a 
“ New Model ” of the utmost importance to Trade Union 
history. 

To understand the rise of this remarkable society, we 
must revert to the earlier history of combinations which 
have hitherto scarcely claimed attention in our account of 
the g^eral movement. The origin of Trade Unionism in 
the engineering trades is obscure. We learn that at the 
close of the last century the then dominant class of mill- 


fusion, and scenes of violence and disorder are often the charactenstic of 
meetings where onler, calmness, and impartiality should prevail.” By 
i860 most of the larger society had abolished allowance for liquor, 
lad some had even jBxihibited its consumption during busineiss meeting. 
It is to be remembered that the Unions liad, at first, no other meeting 
place than the club-room fre^y placed at their disposal by the publican, 
and that tbeisif ayment for drink wa^ of the nature of rent. MeafiiwhUe 
^e'Compositors and Bookbinders were removing their headquarters fittim' 
pablic-houses to ofilces of their own, and the Steam-Engine Makers were 
afiowing tranches to hire rooms for meetings so as to avoid temptation, 
ta 1850 the Ironmoalders report that some publicans were refusing ta 
lend rooms (or meetings, owing to the growth of Temperance. 
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wrigbts possessed strong, exclusive, and even tjTannical 
trade societies, the chief of them being the '' London 
Fellowship," meeting at the Bell Inn, Old Bailey.* The 
millwrights, who were originally constructors of mill-work 
of every kind, both wood and iron, were, on the introduction 
of the steam-engine, gradually superseded by ^|)ecialised 
workers in particular sections of their trade. The introduc¬ 
tion of itfhat was termed " the engineer’s economy,” that is 
to say, the parcelling out of the trade of the millwright 
among distinct classes of workmen, and tfie substitution 
of " payment according to merit ” for the millwrights’ 
Standard Rate, completely disorganised the, skilled 
mechanics of the engineering trade. This condition was 
not materially improved by the establishment, from 1822 
onward, of numerous competing Trade Friendly Societies. 
The Ironmoulders alone concentrated their efforts upon 
maintaiiflng one national society. The millwrights, smiths, 
pattern-makers, and other skilled mechanics engaged in 
engine and machine making had societies in London, 
Manchestesi Newcastle, Bradford, Derby, and other engineer-* 
ing centres. Of these the Steam-Engine Makers (established 
1824); the Journeymen Steam-Engine and Machine Makers 
and Millwrights (established* 1826); the Associated Frater¬ 
nity of Iron Forgers, usually called the “ Old Smiths ” 
(established 1830); and the Boilermakers (established 1832) 
are known to have been organisations of national extent, 
with branches in all parts of the country, competing, not 
only with each other, but with the Metropolitan 3 hd other 
local societies of Millwrights, Smiths, Pattern-makers, 

* It 'was the strength of their organi&ltioa in London in 1799. as we 
have seen, that led to the employers' petition to thS Hou.se of Commons, 
oat of which sprang the Combination Acts of 1799 and 1800. See also 
the eirideoce given by Galloway and othdr employers before the 18^4 
Select Committee on Artisans and Machinery: also incidental references 
in the Li/e of Sir WiUiom Fairbaim, 1877, and other works. Wc have 
^been unable to discover any documents of engineering societies prior to 
1622. Sir William Fairbaira, in the preface to his Mills and Mill-work, 
186^ attribhtes the supersession of the millwright to the changes con> 
teqibeat on the introduction of the steam-engine. 
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and General Engineers, TWs anarchic rivalry prevented 
any efiectual trade action, and tempted employers to 
give the work to the lowest bidder, and to introduce 
the worst features of competitive piecework and sub¬ 
contract. • 

We ire, therefore, not surprised to find that the 
engineers’ societies took little part in the great upheaval 
of 1830-4, But the wave of solidarity which th& swept 
over tlie labour world seems to have had considerable, 
though tardy, effect even in this trade. The chief districts 
affected were London and Lancashire. In 1836 a London 
joint committee of several of the sectional societies success¬ 
fully conducted an eight months’ strike for a shortening of 
the liours of labour to,sixty per week, and for extra payment 
for overtime. Again, in 1844 a joint committee obtained 
from the London employers a further reduction of, hours. 
Encouraged by these successes, the member^ of the 
Metropolitan societies and branches began to discuss the 
possibility of a national amalgamation. The most prominent 
•personality in this movement was that of William Newton,' 


* William Newton was born at Congleton in 1822, his father, who 
had once occupied a superior position, |>eing then a journeyman machinist. 
The boy went to work in engine shops at the age of fourteen, joined the 
Hanley Branch of the Journeymen Steam-Engine Makers' Society in 1842, 
soon afterwards moving to London* ('where he worked in the same shop 
as Hcnty James, afterwards Lord James of Hereford, then an engineer 
pupil, and later noted i<Sr his knowledge of Trade Unionism), and rose to be 
foreman. After his disroi^al in 1848 for bis Trade Union activity he took 
a public-h^ise at Ratcliffe, and devoted himself largely to the promotion 
of the amalgamation of the engineering societies. In 1852 he became, 
for a short period, secretary to a small insurance company. At the 
General Election of 1852 be became a candidate for the Tower Hamlehs. 
He was opposed by both the gr^t political parties, but the show of hands 
at the hustings wasnin his favour. At poll he was unsuccessful, 
receiving, however, 1,095 votes. In 1860 he was presented with a testi¬ 
monial (deluding a sum of 0 oo) from his A.S.E,. fellow-members. In 
kter years he Jitcame the proprietor of a prosperous local newspap&r and 
Wts elected by the Stepney Vestry as’its chairman and also as its repre- 
nstative on the Metropolitan Board of Works. He became one of the 


leading members of that body, on which he served from 1862 to 1876, 
filling the important office of deputy chairman to the Farliainentary, Rie 
Brigade, and other influential committees. In 1868 he again contorted 
^ Tower Kamtets against both Ub^ili and Conservativee, reosving 
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a leading member of the Journeymen Steam-Engine and 
Machine Makers and Millwrights’ Friendly Society, the 
association which afterwards became, as we shall see, the 
parent of the amalgamation. 

William Newton had exactly the qualities needed for 
his task. Gifted with remarkable eloquence, dstute and 
, conciliatory in his methods, he was equally successful in . 
inspiring masses of men with a large idea, and in persuading 
the representatives and officials of rival societies to agree 
with the details of his scheme. His influence'was augmented 
by his tried devotion to the cause of Trade Unionism. In 
1848 he was dismissed from a first-rate position 34 foreman 
in a large establishment owing to his activity in trade matters, 
and in the following years his business as a publican was 
seriously damaged by his constant absence on society 
business. But though from the first he had been an active 
membef of his Union, and was for many years a Branch 
Secretary, he was, so far as we know, at no time its full¬ 
time salaried official. He stands, therefore, midway between 
the casuai and amateur leaders of the old Trade Unionism. 
and the new class of permanent officials, sticking closely to 
office work, and acquiring a detailed experience in Trade 
Union organisation. ’ 

Whilst Newton was brining the London societies into 
fine, the Lancashire engineers were moving in the same 
direction. Already in 1839 a " committee of the engineering 
trades ” at Bolton urged upon their comrades the establish¬ 
ment of “one concentrated union”; and in th?following 
year, through the energy of Alexander Hutchinson, the 
secretary of the Friendly United Smiths of Great Britain 
and Ireland, a United Trades Associatian was set on foot 
in Lancashire, to comprise the “ Five Trades of Mechanism, 
viz* Mechanics, Smiths, Moulders, Engineers, and Mill¬ 
wrights.” The objects of this association were ably repre^ 


€,890 votea; and in 1875 be uosuccesafuUy fought a bye-election at 
iMwicb. He died March 9, 1876, when hU funeral, in which the Metro- 
pobtan Board of Worka took part, assumed a public character. 
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sented and promoted by its organ, the Trades Journal, 
established to extend and " improve Trades Unions generally 
in Great Britain and Ireland.” ‘ The attempt proved, 
h9wever, premature, and it was not until’ the year 1844 
that the ^Bolton men, under the leadership of John 
Rowlinsom succeeded in establishing a permanent " Pro¬ 
tection Society,” composed of delegates from the Societies 
of Smiths, Millwrights, Ironmoulders, Engineere, and 
Boilermakers. Inspirited by the success of the Bolton 
society, which sljccessfully maintained a nine months’ strike 
(costing it £9,000) against the " Quittance Paper ” (char¬ 
acter noje, or leaving certificate) which the employers 
eventually agreed to abandon, joint committees of 
engineering operatives were formed between 1844 and 
1850 in all the principal Lancashire centres. These were 
repeatedly addressed by Rowlinson and Hutchinson, and 
the ground was prepared for a systematic attasnpt at 
national amalgamation. 

The leading part in the amalgamation was taken by the 
society to which Newton belonged. The Journeymen 
Steam - Engine and Machine Makers and Millwrights’ 
Friendly Society, with its headquarters at Manchester, at 
this time far exceeded any othA trade society in member¬ 
ship and wealth. Established in 1826 as the Friendly 
Union ^f Mechanics, it had ’absorbed in 1837 a strong 
Yorkshire-society dating from 1822 (the Meclianics’ Friendly 
Union Institution), and by 1848 it numbered seven thousand 
members Organised in branches all over the kingdom, and 
possessed an accumulated reserve fund of £25,000. The 
silent growth of this Union, the slow perfecting of its 
constitution by repeated delegate meetings held at intervals 
during the preceding twenty years, stand in marked contrast 
with the dramatic advent of the ephemeral organisations of 
^830-34. But this task of internal organisation, with its 

* tlUs Jouroai is preserved in the Manch^ter Public Ubrary (341# 
P, 57). It was a welt-written 16 pp. 8vo, issued, at first fortnightly utd 
afterwards inonthly, at 2d. No. 1 is dated July 4.1840. ' 
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gradual working out of the elaborate financial and 
administrative sj’stem which afterwards became celebrated- 
in the constitution of the Amalgamated Engineers, seems 
to have absorbed, during the first fifteen years of its 
existence, all the energy of its members. In none of the 
working-class movements of this period did Aie society 
play any part, nor do we find that it, as a whole, engaged 
in any‘important conflicts with its members’ employers. 
At last, in 1843, a delegate meeting urged the members to 
oppose systematic overtime, and in 1844 4 he society, as 
we have seen, took part in the London movement for the 
shortening of the hours of labour. By J845 it seems to 
have felt itself strong enough to undertake aggressive trade 
action by itself, and a delegate meeting in that year 
attacked the employment of labounJrs on machines, " the 
piece master system,” and systematic overtime, by 
stringent resolutions upon which the Executive Committee 
sitting at Manchester were directed to take early action.* 
During the following year accordingly a simultaneous 
attempt spears to have been made by many of thj 
branches to enforce these rules. This action led, at Belfast, 
Rochdale, and Newton-le-Willows, to legal proceedings by 
the employers, and the officers of the society, together with 
over a score of its members, found themselves in the dock 
indicted for conspiracy and Hlegal combination.* T]ie trial 

* Minutes of delegate meeting at Manchester. May 12? 1S45. An 
admirable account of this society, founded on documents no lon^r 
extant, is given in an article by l 4 ofeHsor Brentano in the Brtiish 
Rtview, October 1870, entitled " The Grow'th of a Trades Union.” For 
aome other particulars see the Jubilee Souvenir Hi'^iory of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineen, 1901. 

• Executive Circular. 1846, cited in jirocecdings in R. v. Sehby. Two 
full accounts of the trial were published, via. a Verbatim Itepori of the 
Trial for Conspiracy in R. v. Selsby and others (Liverpool. 1847, 60 pp.), 
pubjjshed under the "authority of the Jixccutivc of the Steam-Engine 
Makers' Society,” and a Narrative etc., of the Trial, R. Selsby {London, 
1847, 68 pp.). Both are preserved in the Manch^ter Public Library, 
P. 2x98. The legal report is in Cox's Crown Cases, vol. v. p. 496, etc. 
Contemporary Tmde Union reports contain many references to the pro* : 
oeedinp. It was noticed as an instance of the animus of the prosedu- 
titdfii that the indictment contained 4914 counts, and measured fifty- 
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of the twenty-six engineers of Newton-le-Willows, and the 
conviction of nine of them, including Selsby, the General 
Secretary of the great mechanics’ Union, caused a sensation' 
in the Trade Union world, and tended to draw closer together 
the rival societies in the engineering trade. 

The pmgressivc trade policy of the Journeymen Steam- 
, Kngine and Machine Makers’ Society greatly increased the 
ascendency which its superiority in wealth and ifumbers 
gave it over the numerous other trade friendly societies in 
the engineering'trades. William Allan, a young Scotchman, 
succeeded Selsby in the salaried post of general secretary 
when th| latter obtained a commercial post in 1848. A 
close friend and ardent disciple of William Newton, he 
■quickly manifested, in the administration of his own society, 
the capacity and energy which enabled liim in future years 
to play so important a part in the general history of the 
Labour Movement. The cause of amalgamation Was well 
served by the indefatigable missionary efforts of these two 
men. The anniversary dinners and friendly social meetings 
^af the joint committees of the societies in the Lancashire 
iron trades were, as we know from contemporary records, 
made the occasion of propagandist speeches, and were 
doubtless used also by these astute organisers to talk over 
the leading men to agreement with their proposals. The 
naturaLjealousy felt by the grdat provincial centre of Trade 
Unionism of the interference of the Metropolis in its concerns 
was allayed by Allan’s suggestion that the Lancashire 
societies ^ould call a conference of delegates at Warrington 
in March 1850, for the purpose of consultation and dis¬ 
cussion only. At this meeting, which was attended only 
by the representj fives of three of the larger societies 
(including the Steam-Engine Makers established at Liverpool 
in 1824, andjthe Smiths' Benevolent, Friendly, Sick nnd 

fevea yards in length. W. P. Roberts organised the defence, which cost 
^ the U^oa £1800, The firm in whose works the dispate arose became 
bankropt within a few years. See the Jubilti Sowinir History of tko 
JmMifiimatid Sodsiy of Engtmm, 1902. 
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Burial Society, established in 1830), Newton and Allan 
succeeded in getting through the outlines of their scheme 
of amalgamation. During the next six months these 
proposals were the subject of exhaustive discussion at every 
joint committee and branch meeting. Me^while the 
leaders had established in Manchester a weekly*joumal for 
the express purpose of promoting amalgamation, engaging, 
as editor, under a written contract. Dr. John Watts, 
afterwards well known as one of the ablest advocates of 
co-operation. This journal, the Trades AdHocale and Herald 
0} Progress, stated to be " established by the Iron Trades," 
discussed the advantages of union, and incidentt^y taught 
the doctrines of Free Trade and Co-operative Production.* 

Lancashire converted and conciliated, London could 
now go ahead. Under Newton’s" influence the London 
joint committee summoned a second delegate meeting at 
Birmiilfeham in September 1850, which was attended by 
representatives of seven engineering societies. At this 
conference the scheme of amalgamation was definitely 
adopted ;• and the Metropolitan " Central Committee,^ 
was charged, as a " Provisional Committee," to complete 
the details of the transfer of the old organisation to the 
new body. The tact aftd skill with which Allan and 
Newton carried out their project are conspicuously shown, 
by the way in which the ait of union was regard^ by all 
concerned. There is no trace of susipicion on the part of 
the minor societies that they were taking part in anything 
but an amalgamation on equal terms. The wtiole Trade 
Union world, including the Amalgamated Society- of 
Engineers itself, has retained the tradition that this great 
organisation was the outcome of a genuine amalgamation 
of societies of fairly equivalent standing. What happened, 
• 

^ Th$ Trai0S Advocate and Herald of Progress wA an 8 pp. quarto 
weekly, price id., No. i being dated June 1850, The volume from 
June to December 1850 is preserved in the Manchester Public Ul»ary 
(401 E, 18). An able article by John Burnett in the Newcastle Weekly 
Qtfonide, July 3, 1873, gives a vivid picture of the struggle for amalga- 
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as a matter of fact, was that the society led by Allan and 
Newton absorbed its rivals.* The new body took over, in 
its entirety, the elaborate constitution, the scheme of 
benefits (with the addition of Sick Benefit and the adoption 
'of the innovation of an Emigration Benefit of 0 ), the trade 
poh'cy, and*even the official staff ol the Journejmen Steam- 
^ Engine and Machine Makers and Millwrights’ Society, which 
contributed more than three-fourths of the membership 
with which the amalgamation started, and found itself 
continued, down to the minutest details, in the rules and 
' regulations of the new association. An important addition 
was, however, the adoption of a definite trade policy of 
restricting overtime and preventing piecework ; the institu¬ 
tion of District Committees charged to carry out that 
policy; and the establishment of a new Strike Pay of 15s. 
per week. 

The conclusions of the Birmingham delegates Were not 
accepted without demur. Many of the branches in 
Lancashire and elsewhere objected to the position obtained 
^ the London Committee, and stood aloof from the 
amalgamation. The Manchester Committee showed signs 
of jealousy at the transfer of the seat of government to the 
Metropolis. But the most impottant defection was that of 
^the rank and file of the members of the Steam-Engine 
Makers’^Society, an association' which stood in membership 
and funds.second only to the Journeymen Steam-Engine 
Makers and Machine Makers’ Society. Newton and Allan 
had succeeded in persuading the whole of the Executive 
to throw in their lot with the amalgamation, but the bulk 
of the members revolted, and the society maintained a 
separate existence (Jown to \he end of 1919, when it joined 
the other societies in the creation of the Amalgamated 
> Engineering Union. Even in Newton’s own society,‘in 
which the main principles of the amalgamation had been 
carried by large majorities, a considerable number of the 

1 This was pointed out in Professor Brentanu's article in the tforA 
tMfisi Btvu», already quoted. 
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provincial branches remained hostile. On January 6,1851,’ 
when the Provisional Committee formally assumed office 
as the Executive Committee of the " Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, Machinists, Smiths, Millwrights and Pattern- 
makers,” scarcely 5000 members out of the 10,500 repre¬ 
sented at the Birmingham Conference were paying to the 
amalgamated funds.’ For some months, indeed, the success, 
of Newton’s ambitious scheme looked doubtful. Though 
London had rallied to his help, only one small society 
standing aloof, the provincial branches came in very slowly. 
It took three months’ persua.sion to raise the membership 
of the amalgamation up to the level of the parent society. 
Delegate meetings of the Steam-Engine Makers and the 
Smiths’ Societies decided against amalgamation, though 
many of their branches broke awAy and joined the new 
society. But towards the end of May the tide turned. The 
remaining branches of the Journeymen Steam-Engine and 
Machine Makers and Millwrights’ Society held a delegate 
meeting, at which it was decided no longer to oppose the 
amalgamation ; the Smiths' Society of London and several 
* other small societies came in ; and by October Newton an 3 
Allan were at the head of a united society of ir,ooo members 
paying is. per week eaclf, the largest and most powerful 
Union that had ever existed in the engineering trades, and 
far exceeding in membership, and still more ii^ annual 
income, any other trade society of the time.’ 


‘ The organ of the Executive C.uim il was the Operalive.^ well-written 
weekly journal, which was set on loot by Newton in January 1851. The 
price was at first ifd., and afterwards id. per number. The issues from 
the beginning down to July 1852, probably all that were published, are 
preserved in the British Museum (P.sP. 1424. a.m.). Newton acted as 
editor, and contributed nearly all the articles aelating to the engineers 
and Trade Unions generally. 

The largest and most powerful f»^the other Unions in 1851 were 
those of the Ironfoundcrs and tije Stonemasons, which-numbered between 
four and five thousand members each. It must be remembered that the 
pmviotts ephemeral associations of the cotton-spinners and miners, which 
often for a time counted their tens of thousands of memben, were ex¬ 
clusively strike organisations, with contributions of id. or ad. per week 
tfcly. The huge associations of 1830 34 liad u.soaUy no regular subsci^i. 
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The successful accomplishment of the amalgamation was 
followed by a conflict with the employers, which riveted the 
attention of the whole Trade Union world upon the new 
body. The aggressive trade policy initiated'by Selsby and 
Allan in Lancashire and Newton in London had been 
repeatedly/confirmed by the delegate meetings of their 
society, and was formally incorporated in the basis of the 
larger organisation.* The more energetic branches were not 
slow in acting upon it. In 1851 the men at Messrs. Hibbert 
& Platt’s extensive works at Oldham made a series of 
demands, not only for the abolition of overtime, but also 
for the exclusion of " labourers and other ' illegal ’ men ” 
from the Machines. With these demands Messrs. Hibbert 
& Platt and other employers had to comply. The private 
minutes of the Londoir Executive prove conclusively that 
the strike to oust labourers from machines was not authorised 
by the central body; ® but as William Newton, ,jiow a 
member of the Executive, acted as the representative of 
the Oldham men in submitting these demands to Messrs. 
Hibbert & Platt, the employers, naturally infening that 
Ins action was the direct outcome of the amalgamation,' 
formed in December 1851 the Central Association of 
Employers of Operative Engineers to resist the men’s 
Union. 

Meanwhile the London Executive had been consulting 
the whole of the members on the proposal to abolish 
systematic overtime and piecework, and had obtained an 
almost unanimous vote in favour of immediate action. A 


tlon at aU, and depended on irregularly paid levies. A trade society 
which, like the Amalgalnated Hngmeers, could count on a regular income 
of Aoo a week was without prec^ent. 

See the resolutions of the Binniogham Delegate Meeting of the'Iron 
Trades, September 28, 1850, iiL the TraeUs Union Advocate, November 
1850. ^ t 

* It was resolved: *' That we are prepared to assist the workmen at 
Messrs. Platt to the utmost of our poa’er, but cannot consent to the men 
leaving their situations, because they may not at present be able to obtain 
tha working of the machines.'' The best account of the struggle is to be 
fc^nd la the Jubilee Souventr History of the A.S.i^. (1901). pp. 34.41. 
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manifesto was issued to the employers, in which the 
Executive announced the intention of the society to put 
an end to piecework and systematic overtime after 
December 31,1851. The employers replied by an imperious 
declaration in the Times that a strike at any one establish¬ 
ment would be met seven days later by a generul lock-out 
of the whole engineering trade. The men thereupon offered 
to subnjit the question to arbitration, a proposal which the ' 
employers ignored. On January i. 1852, the members of 
the Amalgamated Society refused to work oyertime, and on 
the loth the masters closed, as they had threatened, every 
important engineering establishment in Lancashire and the 
Metropolis. • 

The three months' struggle that followed interested the 
general public more than any previous conflict. The details 
were described, and the action of the employers and the 
policy c^ the Union was discussed in every newspaper. The 
men found une.xpected friends in the little group of 
“ Christian Socialists,” who threw themselves heartily into 
the fray, and rendered excellent service, not only by liberal 
subscriptions,' but also by letters to the newspapers, public* 
lectures, and other explanations of the men’s position. The 
masters remained obdurate, insisting not only upon the 
unconditional withdrawal of the men’s demands, but also 
upon their signing the well-koown ” document ” forswearing 
Trade Union membership. The capitalists, in fact, took up 
the old line of absolute supremacy in their establishments, 
and expressly denied the men’s right to take any^collective 
action whatsoever. 

Notwithstanding the subscription of £4000 by the 
public and £5000 by other trade societies, the funds at 
the disposal of the Union soon began fo run short. The 
Executive had undertaken to support not only the 3500 
of its own members and the 1500 mechanics who were out, 

^ Lord Goderich, afterrvards the Marquie of Rlpon, gave the Executive 
a cheque iox £500 to enable the strike pay to be kept up on a temporary 
emergency; one of many generous efforts, during a long lifetime, to 
ufiist the wage-earning class. 
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but also the 10,000 labourers who had been ^nade idle. 
Altogether over £43,000 was dispensed during the six 
months in out-of-work pay. Early in February the masters 
opened their workshops. By the middle of March the issue 
of the struggle was plain, and during April the men resumed 
work on ,lhe employers’ terms. Almost all the masters 
insisted on the actual signature of the " document ” by 
their men, and most of these, under pressure of imminent 
destitution, reluctantly submitted, without, however, carry¬ 
ing out their promise by abandoning the Union. Judge 
Hughes, writing in i860, describes this act of bad faith by 
the men as “ inexcusable,” but there is much to be said for 
the vieifr taken by the Amalgamation Executive, who 
declared that they held themselVes " and every man who 
unwillingly puts his "hand to that detestable document 
which is forced upon us to be as much destitute of that 
power of choice which should precede a contract as if a 
pistol were at his head and he had to choose between death 
and degradation.” ‘ A promise extorted under “ duress ” 
carries with it little legal and still less moral obligation, and 
' whatever discredit attaches to the transaction must be 
ascribed at least as much to the masters who made the 
demand as to the unfortunate* victims of the labour war 
who unwillingly complied with it.“ 

It was the dramatic events of 1852 which made the 

V 

» Executive Circular of April 26. 1852, in Operative, May i, 1852. A 
ttumber of the men refused to sign, and many emigrated. £. Vansittart 
Neale advanced to members for this purpose, the whole of which 
vas repaid oy the borrowers. 

* Among the abundant literature on this great struggle may be men* 
tioned the Account, by Thomas (afterwards Judge) Hughes, in the Report 
M Trade Societies, by the Social ^ience Association. 1660; J. M. Ludlow'a 
lectures, entitled Tha. Master Engineers and their Workmen, 1853; a 
pamphlet. May I not do what I will with my own ? by E. Vansittart Neale; 
Jubilee Souvenir History of tkegA.S.E., 1901 ; and the evidence giv^ by 
WUliam Newton, (for the men) and Sidney Smith (for the employers) 
before the Select Committee on Masters and Operative (Equitable 
Councils, etc.) in 1856. 1 'be employers' manifestoes will be found in tl^ 
7 (Em«s from December 1851 to April 1852; the men' sdocumend and 
nports of their meetings in the O^rative (edited by Newton), and in the 
KwtfUfn Star, then at its List gasp. 
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^tablishment of the Amalgamated Society uf Engineers a 
turning-point in the liistory of the Trade Union Movement. 
The complete victory gained by the employers did not, as 
they had hoped, destroy the Engineers' Union. The 
membership of the society was, in fact, nevef seriously 
shaken.' On the other hand, the publicity which it gained 
in the conflict gave it a position of unrivalled prominence, 
in the Trade Union world. From 1852 to 1889 the elaborate 
constitution of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
served as the model for all new national trade societies, 
whilst old organisations found themselves gradually incor¬ 
porating its leading features. The place occupied in 18J0-34 
by the cotton-spinners and the builders was, in fact, now 
taken by the iron trades. 

The “ New Model ” thus introduced differed, both for 
good and evil, from the typical Trade Unionism of the 
preceding generation. The engineering societies had to 
some extent inherited the exclusive policy of the organisa¬ 
tions of the skilled handicraftsmen of the beginning of the 
century. JUnlike the General Trades Unions of 1830-34 thc)^ 
restricted their membership to legally apprenticed .work¬ 
men. Their records bear traces of tlie old idea of the legal 
incorporation of separate t/ades, rather than of any general 
union of " the productive classes.” The generous but 
impracticable " universalism"” of the Owenite and Chartist 
organisations was replaced by tbc principle of the protection 
of the vested interests of the craftsman in his occupation.' 
The preface to the rules of the parent society expresses this 
dominant idea by a forcible analogy: 

r It ended the struggle with /700 tn hand. Its membership at the 
end of 1852 had fallen from 11.829 to 0737. but es^n then it had a balamc 
in hand of ,^5382, and within three yeais the members had increased to 
12.U3, and the accumulated funds to thetimprecedented total of £35,695. 
And^unlike all previous trade societies, its record from 1852 down to the 
'present time has been one of continued growth and prosperity, the member¬ 
ship at the end of 1919 being 320,000, with accumulated funds not far 
short of three million pounds, being greater in aggregate amount than the 
poiwssiona of any other Trade Vnion organisation of this or any other 
edbntry. 
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" The youth who has the good fortune and inclination 
lot preparing himself as a useful member of society by the 
study of physic, and who studies that profession with 
success so as to obtain his diploma from the Surgeons’ Hall 
or CoUcge^of Surgeons, naturally expects, in some measure, 
that he is entitled to privileges to which the pretending 
quack can lay no claim; and if in the practice of that 
useful profession he finds himself injured by such a pretender, 
he has tlie power of instituting a course of law against him. 
Such are the baiefits connected with the learned professions. 
But the mechanic, though he may expend nearly an equal 
fortune and sacrifice an equal proportion of his life in 
becoming acquainted with the different branches of useful 
mechanism, has no law to protect his privileges." * He is 
therefore urged to join the society, which aims at securing 
the same protection of his trade against interlopers as is 
enjoyed by the learned professions. • 

This spirit of exclusiveness has had, as we shall hereafter 
discern, an equivocal effect, not only on the history of the 
^^^Society itself, but on that of the Trade Union Movement. 
But the contemporary trade movements either did not 
observe or failed to realise the tendency of this attempt to 
retain or reconstruct an aristbcracy of skilled workmen. 
What impressed the working men was not the trade policy 
which ^had brought about the defeat of 1852, but the 
admirably thought-out financial and administrative S5fstem, 
wliich enabled the Union to combine the functions of a 
trade protection society with those of a permanent insurance 
company, and thus attain a financial stability hitherto 
undreamt of. Time proved that this constitution had its 
pecuUar defects. , But foV over twenty years no Trade 
Unionist questioned its excellence, and the minute criticism 
and heated abuse which ft evoked from employers and their 
advocates seemed only ano Aer testimony to its effectiveness. 
We think it worth wlfile, therefore, at the risk of introducing 

> Preiace to Rales of the Journeymen Steam-Engine, Machine Makers, 
tad MiUwri^hts’ Friendly Society, edition of 1845. 
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tedious detail, to describe the main features of this " New 
Model.” 

In striking contrast with the Cotton-spinners’ and 
Builders’ Unions of 1830-34, with their exclusively trade 
purposes, the societies in the engineering trades had, like 
the trade organisations of the handicraftsmen cf the last 
century, originated as local benefit clubs. The Journeymen, 
Steam-JEngine Makers’ Society, for instance, had from the 
first provided its members with out-of-work pay, a travelling 
allowance, a funeral benefit, and a lump •sum in case of 
accidental disablement. In 1846 it added to these benefits a 
small sick allowance, and shortly afterwards an old age 
pension to superannuated members. The administration of 
these friendly benefits was from the outset the primary 
object of the organisation. As the local benefit club 
expanded into a national society by the migration of its 
membejs from town to town, the extreme difficulty of 
combining local autonomy with a just and economical 
administration of extensive benefits became apparent. For 
the society, it must be remembered, was not a fedcratioi^ 
of independent bodies, each having its own exchequer and 
contributing to the central fund its determinate quota of 
the expenses of the central office: it was from the first a 
single association with a coimnon purse, into which all 
contributions were paid, and out of which all cxj)e8diture, 
down to the stationery and ink used by a branch secretary, 
was defrayed. This concentration of funds carried with it 
the practical advantage of forming a considerable reserve 
at the disposal of the Executive. But so long as it was 
combined with local autonomy, it was open to the obvious 
objection that a branch might dispense benefits to its own 
members with undue liberality, and thus absosb an unfair 
amount of the moneys of the whole society. And hence we 
find that in 1838 an attempt was made to centralise the 
administration, by transforming the local officials from the 
servants of the branches into agents of the central authority. 
The inherent love of self-government of the British artisan 
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defeated this proposal, which would inevitably have led to 
local apathy and suspicion, if not to grosser evils. Some 
other method of harmonising local autonomy with centralised 
finance had therefore to be invented. 

Under the constitution which the Amalgamated Society 
took overiJrom the Journeymen Steam-Engine and Machine 
, Makers and Millwrights, we find this problem solved with 
considerable astuteness. The branch elects and controls its 
own local officers, but acts in all cases within rules which 
provide explicitly for every detail. Each branch retains its 
own funds and administers the friendly benefits payable to 
its own members, including the allowance to men out of 
work, 'fhe financial autonomy of the branch is, however, 
more apparent than real. No.penny must be expended 
except in accordance \tfith precise rules. The branch retains 
its own funds, but these are the property of the whole 
society, and at the end of each year the balances are 
" equalised ” by a complicated system of remittances from 
branch to branch, ordered by the Central Executive in such 
^ way that each branch starts the year with the saiyie amount 
of capital per member. The cumbrous plan of annual 
equalisation is a device adopted in order to maintain the 
feeling of local self-government'under a strictly centrahsed 
financial system.* From the decision of the branch any 
membqr may appeal to the'Central Executive Council. 
The decisions of this Council on all questions of friendly 
benefits are, however, strictly limited to the interpretation 
of the existing laws of the society. These rules, which 

' This plan of “ equalisation ” is, so far as we know, peculiar to Trade 
Unions, though wc understand from Dr. Bacmreither's Kttglish Associa^ 
Hems of Working Men. pp, 283-t4. that a few branches of some of the 
Friendly Societies adipted a somewhat similar system. Its origin is 
■unknown to but the device is traditionally ascribed to the Journey- 
.V men Steam-Engine and Machine Makers and Millwrights' Society, e^b- 
Uihed in 1826. It was also in early use by the Steam-Engine Makers* 
Sode^ established in 1824. Until the Trade Union Act of 1871 it had 
a positive use. Depending, as Trade Unions were obliged to do, upon 
the integrity of their officers, there were great advantages in Uie wide 
distributiem of the funds and the k>cai responsibility of each branch for 
'< the safe keeping of its share. 
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include in equal detail both the constituUonal and the 
financial code, cannot be altered or modified except by a 
specially convened meeting of delegates from every district. 
Careful provision is, moreover, made against the danger of 
hasty or ill-considered legislation even by this supreme 
authority. No amendment may be so much as considered 
without having been circulated to all the branches six weeks ^ 
prior to the delegate meeting, and having thereupon been 
discussed and re-discussed by the members at two successive 
general meetings convened lor the purpose. Thus every 
delegate comes to his legislative duties charged with a 
direct and even detailed mandate from his constituents. 
Moreover, it is expressly provided that no friendfy benefit 
shall be abrogated unless the decision of the delegate 
meeting to that effect is ratified by a'majority of two-thirds 
on a vote of the members of the whole society. As a 
friendly* society, therefore, the Association consists of a 
number of self-governing branches acting according to the 
provisions of a detailed code, and amenable, in respect of 
its interpretation, to a Central Executive. 

As a Trade Union, on the contrary, the Association ha? 
been from the first a highly centralised body. The great 
object of the amalgamatiin was to secure uniformity in 
trade policy, and to promote the equalisation of what the 
economists call “ real wages ” * throughout the^ whole 
country. With this view the Central Executive has always 
retained the absolute power of granting or withholding 
strike pay. No individual can receive strike alloujance from 
his branch except upon an express order of the Executive. 
Local knowledge, however, is clearly needed for the decision 
in matters of trade policy, dnd on the amalgamation 
“ district ’’ committees were established, consisting of the 
representatives of neighbouring* branches. These com¬ 
mittees have no concern with the administration of 
friendly benefits, which, as we have seen, is the business of 

* That is to say, local difiecences ia the cost ol living have always 
taken into account 
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each branch. Their function is to guard the local interests 
of the trade, to watch for encroachments, and to advise the 
Executive Council in the administration of strike pay. 
Unlike the branches, they possess no independent authority, 
and are required to act strictly under the orders of head¬ 
quarters, to which the minutes of their proceedings are 
regularly sent for confirmation. 

Not less impressive than this elaborate constitution, with 
its sjrstem of checks and counter-checks, was the magnitude 
of the financiahtransactions of the new society. The high 
contribution of a shilling a week, paid with unexampled 
regularity by a constantly increasing body of members, 
provided* an income which surpassed the wildest dreams 
of previous Trade Union organisations, and enabled the 
society to meet any lotal emergency without serious effort. 
A large portion of this income was absorbed by the 
expensive friendly benefits, which were on a scale ^at that 
time unfamiliar to the societies in other trades. And when 
it was found that the contribution of a shilling a week not 
^nly met all these requirements, but also provided an 
accumulating bahince, which could be drawn upon for 
strike pay, the indignation of the employers knew no 
bounds. For many years the 'union of friendly benefits 
with trade protection funds, now considered as the guarantee 
of a peaceful Trade Union policy, was denounced as a 
dishonest attempt to subsidise strikes at the expense of the 
innocent subscriber to a friendly society insurance against 
sickness, accident, and old age,' 

In scarcely less marked contrast with the current 
tradition of Trade Unionism was the pubheity which the 
Amalgamated Engjneers frbm the first courted Powerful 
societies, such as the existing Union of Stonemasons, had 

' Such protests were frequent in the evidence before the Koyal Com- 
• mit^on of 1867-68. and form the staple of the innumerable criticisms on 
Trade Unionism between 1852 and 1879. A good vindication of the Trade 
Uoitm pwition is contained in Professor Beesly’s article in the ForimghUy 
Atfviete, 1867, which was republished as a pamphlet. Amtdgamaled 
Sitdtty 9/ CarptnUrs and Joiners, 1867, 20 pp. • 
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between 1834 and 1850 elaborated a constitution which 
proved as durable as that of the Amalgamated Engineers, 
though of a slightly different type. But the old feeling of 
secretiveness still dominated both the leaders and the rank 
and file. The Stonemasons' Fortnightly Circular, which, 
regularly appearing as it has done since 1834, <!!?nstitutes 
perhaps the most valuable single record of the Trade Union 
Movemespt, was never seen outside the branch meeting- 
place.* At the Royal Commission of 1867-8 the employers’ 
witnesses bitterly complained of their inability to get copies 
of this publication and of a similar periodical circular of 
the Bricklayers’ Society.As late as 1871 we find the liability 
to publicity adduced by some Unions as an atgument 
against seeking recognition by the law. 

The leaders of the Engineers believed, on the contrary, 
in the power of advertisement. We have already noticed 
the two,short-lived newspapers which Newton and Allan 
published in 1850 and 1851-2, for the express purpose of 
making known the society and its objects. For many years 
after the amalgamation it was a regular practice to forward 
to the press, for publication or review, all the monthly,' 
quarterly, and annual reports, as well as the more important 
of the circulars issued to fee members. Representatives 
were sent to the Conference on Capital and Labour held 
by the Society of Arts in 1854, and to the congresses of 
the Social Science Association from 1859 onward. hJewton 
and Allan appear, indeed, to have eagerly seized every 
opportunity of writing letters to the newspapers, reading 
papers, and delivering lectures about the organisation which 
they had established. 

It is easy to understand the grtat influence which, during 

r The nnique collection of these circulai-^ containing not onlyslatistical 
and 8ther infonnation of the society, but also frequent references to the 
building trades and the general movement, was generously placed at our 
disposal for the purpose of this work, and we have found it of the utmost 
value. 

• See, for instance, the evidence of Mault, Questions 3980 in Second 
Report and 40S6 in Third Report 
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the next twenty years, this “ New Model" exercised upon 
the Trade Union world. Its most important imitator was 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, which, as we shall 
see, arose out of the great London strike of 1859-60. The 
tailors in 1866 drew together into an amalgamated society, 
which adapted, almost without alteration, the whole code 
of the engineers, and in 1869 the London Society of 
Compositors appointed a special committee to report upon 
" the constitution and working of the Amalgamated Trades,” 
with a view 19 their imitation in the printing industry— 
an intention which, in spite of the favourable character of 
the report, was not carried out.* Scarcely a trade exists 
which did not, between 1852 and 1875, either attempt 
to imitate the whole constitution of the Amalgamated 
Engineers, or incorporate one or other of its characteristic 
features. 

The five or six years following the collapse of the great 
lock-out of 1852, though constituting a period of quiet 
progress in particular societies, are, for the historian of the 
general Trade Union Movement, almost a blank. The 
severe commercial depression of 1846-49 succeeded by 
seven years of steadily expanding trade, which furnished 
no occasion for gener^ reduction of wages. The reaction 
against the ambitious projects of the Trade Union of 1834 
continued to discourage even federal action; * whilst the 
complete failure of the struggle of the engineers, followed 
as it was in 1853 by the disastrous strike of the Preston 
cotton-spinners for a ten per cent advance, by an equally 
unsuccessful struggle of the Kidderminster carpet-weavers, 
and by a fierce and futile conflict by the Dowlais iron-’ 
workers,* increased the disinclination of the Unions to 
aggressive trade action on a large scale. The disrepute 

* Reiwrt <|( Special Committee, 1869. 

* The National Association of United Trades continued, as we have 
already seen, in nominal existence until i860 or 1861, but after 1852 it 

merabciship of a few thousands, and played practically no part 
in the Trade Union world. r j r e e—. 

* TimfS, June to December 1853. 
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into which strikes had fallen was intensified by the spread 
among the more thoughtful working men of the principles 
of Industrial Co-operation. This new development of 
Owen’s teaching took two forms, both, it need hardly be 
said, differing fundamentally from the Owenis^ of 1834. 
In Lancashire the succe.ss of the " Rochdale Pioneers,”^ 
establis}ied in 1844, had led to the rapid extension of the 
Co-operative Store, the association of consumers for the 
supply of their own wants. To some extent the stalwart 
leaders of the Lancashire and Yorkshire working men were 
diverted from the organisation of trade combinations to 
the establishment of co-operative shops and c 5 m-mills. 
Meanwhile the " Christian Socialists" of London had 
caught up the idea of Buchez and the Parisian projects 
of 1848, and were advocating with an almost apostolic 
fervour the formation of associations of producers, in which 
groups of working men were to become their own employers.' 

The generous enthusiasm with which the “ Christian 
Socialists" had thrown themselves into the Engineers’ 
struggle, and their obvious devotion to the interests of' 
Labour, gave their schemes of " Self-governing Workshops ” 
a great vogue. Numberless<Braall undertakings were starred 
by operative engineers, cabinetmakers, tailors, bootmakers, 
and hatters in the Metropolis and in other large industrial 
centres, and for a few years the Executives and Committees 
of the various Unions vied with each other in recommending 
co-operative production to their members. But it soon 
became apparent that this new form of co-operation was 
intended, not as an adjunct or a development of the Trade 
Union, but as an alternative fornf of industrial organisation. 
For, unlike the Owenites of 1834, the Cnristian Socialists 
had^no conception of the substitution of profit-making 

* A more detailed account of these developments will be found in The 
Oniperalivt Mmerntxl in Gnat Britain (1891; second edition, 1893). 
by Beatrice Potter (Mrs, Sidney Webb): Co~operativ$ Production, 
Benjamin Jones, 1894; and in the Report of the Fabian Research 
ritfirtinent on Co-operative Production, published as a supplement to 
Tta Now StaUman, February 14, 1914. 
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enterprise by the whole body of wage-earners, organised 
either in a self-contained community or in a complete 
Trades Union. They sought only to replace the individual 
capitalist by self-governing bodies of profit-making workmen. 
A certain .^lumber of the ardent spirits among the London 
^and north country workmen became the managers and 
secretaries of these undertakings, and ceased to be emergetic 
members of their respective Unions. " We have found,” 
say the Engineers’ Executive in their annual report of 1855, 

" that when a few of our own members have commenced 
business hitherto they have abandoned the society, and 
conducted the workshops even worse than other employers.” 
Fortunately for the Trade Union Movement the uniform 
commercial failure of these experiments, so long, at any 
rate, as they retained their original form of the self-governing 
workshop, soon became obvious to those concerned. The 
idea of “ Co-operative Production ” constantly reappears in 
contemporary Trade Union records, but after the failure of 
the co-operative establishments of 1848-52 it ceases, for 
'nearly twenty years, to be a question of " practical politics ” 
in the Trade Union world. 

^In spite of this intellectual diversion the work of Trade 
Union consolidation was being steadily carried on. The 
Amalgamated Engineers doubled their numbers in the ten 
years that followed their strike, and by 1861 their Union 
had accumulated the unprecedented balance of £73,398. 
The National Societies of Ironfounders and Stonemasons 
grew in a similar proportion. A revival of Trade Unionism 
took place among the textile operatives. The present 
association of Lancashire* cotton-spinners began its career 
in 1853, whilst the cotton-weavers secured in the same year 
what has been fitly termed their Magna Charta, the 
" Blackburn List ” of piecework rates. But with' the 
exception of the building trades. Trade Unionism assumed, 

I during these years, a peaceful attitude. The leaders no 
longer declaimed against ” the idle classes,” but sought to 
justify the Trade Union position with arguments based on 
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middle-class economics. The contributions of the Amal¬ 
gamated Engineers are described " as a general voluntary 
rate in aid of the Poor’s Rate." * The Executive Council 
cannot doubt that employers will not " regard « society 
like ours with disfavour. They will begin to uitderstand 
that it is not intended, nor adapted, to damage their 
interests; but rather to advance them, by elevating the 
character of their workmen, and proportionately lessening 
their ovim responsibilities.” The project of substituting 
“ Councils of Conciliation ” for strikes and lock-outs grew 
in favour with Trade Union leaders. Hundreds of petitions 
in favour of their establishment were got up by the 
National Association of United Trades, then on its last 
legs. The House of Commons Committees in 1856 and iStK) 
found the operatives in all trades disposed to support the 
principle •of voluntary submission to arbitration. For a 
brief period it seemed as if peace was henceforth to prevail 
over the industrial world. 

The era.of strikes which set in with the contraction 
of trade in 1857 proved how fallacious had been these 
hopes. The building trades^ in particular, had remained 
less affected than the Engineers or the Cotton Operatives 
by the change of tone. The local branches of the Stone¬ 
masons, Bricklayers, and other building trade operatives, 
often against the wish of their Central Committees, were 
engaged between 1853 and 1859 in an almost constant suc¬ 
cession of little strikes against separate firms, in wflich the 
men were generally successful in gaining advances of wages.^ 

* Address of ike Executive Council of Amalgamated Society of En¬ 
gineers to their Fellow-Workmen, 1855. ^ 

* See The Strikes, their Extent, Evils, and Remedy, being a Description 
of the General Movement of the Mass of the BtiiHing Operatives throi^kout 
the Viihed Kingdom, by Vindex (1853), 56 pp. One consequence of this 
renewed outburst of strikes was the appointment in 1858 by the newly 
formed National Association for the Promotion of Social Science of a 
C<HBimttee to inquire into trade societies and disputes. This inquiry, 
conducted by able and zealous investigators, resulted in i860 in the 
mtUaation of a volume which contains the best collection of Trade 
Uskm material and the most impartia! account of Trade Union action 

has ever been issued. As a source of historyiaod economic iliustra^ 
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These years were, moreover, notable for the recognition in 
the provincial building trades of " working rules,” or signed 
agreements between employers and workmen {usually 
between .the local Masters’ Associations and the Trade 
Unions),*specifying in minute detail the conditions of the 
collective bargain. Without doubt the adoption of these 
rules was a step forward in the direction of industrial peace; 
but, like international treaties, they were frequently pre¬ 
ceded by desperate conflicts in which both sides exhausted 
their resources, and learnt to respect the strength of the 
other ijarty. With the depression of trade more important 
disputes occurred. During 1858 fierce conflicts arose 
between masters and men in the flint glass industry and 
in the West Yorkshire coalfield. The introduction of the 
sewing-machine into the boot and shoemaking villages of 
Northamptonshire led to a series of angry struggles. But 
of the great disputes of 1858 to 1861, the builders’ strike 
in the Metropolis in 1859-60 was by far the most important 
in its effect upon the Trade Union Movement. 

The dispute of 1859 originated in the growing move¬ 
ment for a shortening of the hours of labour.* The demand 
for a Nine Hours Day in t^e Building Trades was first 
made by the Liverpool Stonemasons in 1846, and renewed 
by the London Stonemasons in 1853. In neither case, 
however, was the claim persisted in. Four years later 
the movement was revived by the London Carpenters, 
whose Vnemorial to their employers was met, after a joint 

tion this Hepotl on Trade Societies and Strikes (1860,651 pp.) is far superior 
to the liamcntary Blue jiooks of 1624, 1825, 1838, anU 1867-68, 
Among the cootrib'ltors were Godfrey Lushington (aftemards Under* 
Secretary of State for the Home Department), J, M. Ludlow (afterwards 
Registrar of Friendly Societies), Tliumas (afterwards Judge) Hughes, 
O.C., Mr. G. Shaw-Lefevre \afterwards Lord Eversley), F. D. Loi^e, and 
Frank Hill. The Committee was presided over by the late Sir James 
Kay-Sbttttleworth, and amongst its other members may be mentioned 
W, E. Fonter, Henry Fawcett, H. H. Hutton, Rev. F. D. Maurice. Dr. 
William Farr, and one Trade Union secretary, T. J. Dunning, of the 
London Bookbinders, 

^ See the acronut of it in Labonr Legislation, Labour Mooeme^s, end 
Ltibow Ltadfrs, by G. Howell, 190a, 
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conference, by a decisive refusal. Meanwhile the Stone¬ 
masons were seeking to obtain the Saturday half-holiday, 
which the employers equally refused. This led, in the 
autumn of 1858, to the formation of a Joint Committee of 
Carpenters, Masons, and Bricklayers, which, on November 
18, 1858, addressed a dignified memorial to the master 
builders, urging that the hours of labour should be shortened 
by one per day, and that future building contracts should 
be accepted on this basis. At first ignored by Jhe employers, 
this request was eventually refused as dradedly as it had 
been in 1853 and 1857. The Joint Committee thereupon 
made a renewed attempt by petitioning four firms selected 
by ballot. Among these was that of Messrs. TruUope, 
who promptly dismissed one of the men who had presented 
the memorial. This action led to an immediate strike 
against Messrs. Trollope. Within a fortnight every master 
builder in London employing over fifty men had closed 
Ms establishment, and twenty-four thousand men were 
peremptorily deprived of their employment. The contro¬ 
versy which raged in the columns of contemporary news¬ 
papers during this pitched battle between Capital and 
Labour brought out in strong relief the state of mind of 
the Metropolitan employers. Uninfluenced by the progress 
of public opinion, or by the new tone of respect and modera¬ 
tion adopted by Trade Union leaders, the London emffciyers 
took up the position of their predecessors of 1834. They 
absolutely refused to recognise the claim of the representa¬ 
tives of the men even to discuss with them the conditions 
of employment. TMs attitude was combined with a deter¬ 
mined attempt to destroy all combination, the instru¬ 
ment adopted being the well-worn Docunftnt. The Central 
Association of Master Builders resolved, in terms almost 
identical with its predecessor of 1834, that " no member 
of tMs Association shall engage or continue in his employ¬ 
ment any contributor to the funds of any Trades Union 
(S' grades Society which practises interference with the 
^ftg^tion of any establislunent, the hours or terms erf 
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labour, the contracts or agreements of employers or employed, 
or the qualification or terms of service.” 

This declaration of war on Trade Unionism gained for 
the men on strike the support of the whole Trade Union 
world. 'Hie Central Committee of the great society of 
Stonemawns, which had hitherto discouraged the Metro¬ 
politan Nine Hours Movement as premature, took up the 
struggle against the Document as one of vital impxirtance. 
Meetings of (Jelegates from the organised Metropolitan 
trades were held in order to rally the forces of Trade Unionism 
to the cause of the builders. The subscriptions which poured 
in from all parts of the kingdom demonstrated the possession, 
in tlie hands of trade societies, of heavy and hitherto un¬ 
suspected reserves of financial strength. The London 
Pianoforte Makers contributed £300. The Flint Glass 
Makers, who had just emerged from a prolonged struggle 
on their own account, sent a similar sum. “ Tracies Com¬ 
mittees ” were formed in all the industrial centres, and 
remitted large amounts. Glasgow and Manchester sent 
over £800 each, and Liverpool over £500. The newly 
formed Yorkshire Miners’ Association forwarded £230. 
The Boilermakers, Coopers, and Coachmakers’ Societies 
were especially liberal in their gifts. But the sensation 
of the subscription list was the grant by the Amalgamated 
Engiifters of three successive weekly donations of £1000 
each—an event long recalled with emotion by the sm-vivors 
of the struggle. Altogether some £23,000 were subscribed 
(exclusive of the payments by the societies directly con¬ 
cerned), an .amount far in e.xcess of any previous strike 
subsidy. c 

Such abundarft support enabled the men to defeat the 
employers’ aims, thougl^ not to seciu'e their own demands. 
“Hie Central Association of Master Builders clung d«pe- 
rately to the Document, but failed to obtain an adequate 
number of men willing to subscribe to its terms. In 
December 1859 a suggestion was made by Lord ,St. 
Leonards that the Document be withdrawn, a length^ 
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statement of the law relating to trade combinations being 
hung up in all the establishments as a substitute. The 
employers’ obstinacy held out for two months longer, 
but finally succumbed in February i860, when the 
Platonic suggestion of Lord St. Leonards was adopted,' 
and the embittered dispute was brought to an end. 

This drawn battle between the forces of Capital and 
Labour ranks as a leadjng event in Trade Union history, 
not only because it revived the feeling of solidarity between 
different trades, but also on account of the importance 
of two consolidating organisations to which it gave birth. 
Out of the Building Trades Strike of 1859-60 5 rose the 
I.X)ndon Trades Council (to be described in the following 
chapter) and the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, 
the most notable adoption by another trade of the “ New 
Model ’’.introduced by Newton and Allan. 

The strike had revealed to the London carpenters the , 
complete state of disorganisation into which their industry 
had fallen. It was they, it is true, who had initiated the 
Nine Hours Movement in the Metropolis, but the com-' 
mittee which mertiorialised the employers had represented 
no body of organised worRmen. George Potter, who was 
the leader of this movement, could draw around him only a 
group of delegates elected by the men in each shop. There 
were, indeed, not more than about a thousand carpenters 
in London who were members of any trade society whatso¬ 
ever, and these were .scattered among numerous tigy benefit 
clubs. The Friendly Society of Operative Carpenters, 
which, as we have seen, was a militant branch of the Builders' 
Union of 1830-34, had, hke fhe Stonemasons’ Society, 
maintained a continuous existence. Unlike that society, 
however, it liad kept the old character of a loose federation 
for trade purposes only, depending for its finances upon 
ojxasional levies. Perhaps for this reason it had lost its 
exclusive hold upon the provinces, and had gained no footing 
k'l^ndon. As a competent observer remarks; “ At the 
time of the 1859-60 strikes the masons alone of the build- 
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ing trades were organised into a single society extending 
throughout England, and providing not only for trade 
purposes, but for the ordinary benefits. . . , The London 
masons locked out were supported regularly and punctually 
by their society, and could have continued the struggle 
^for an indefinite time; but the other trades, split up into 
numerous local societies, were soon reduced to extremities.” * 
The Carpenters’ Committee saw with envy the capacity 
of the Stonemasons’ Society to provide long-continued 
strike pay for its members, and were profoundly impressed 
by the successive donations of £1000 each made by the 
AmalganSated Engineers. Directly the strike was over, 
the leading members of the little benefit clubs met together 
to discuss the formation of a national organisation on the 
Engineers’ model. William Allan Icnt them every assistance 
in adapting the rules of his own society to the caijjenters’ 
trade, and watched over the preliminary proceedings. Tlie 
new society started on June 4, i860, with a few hundred 
members. For the first two years its progress was slow; 
'but in October 1862 it had the good fortune to elect as 
its general ^rotary a man whose ability and cautious 
sagacity promptly raised it to* a position of influence in 
the Trade Union world. Robert Applegarth, secretary 
of a local Carpenters’ Union at Shefiield, had been quick 
to perceive the advantages of amalgamation, and had 
brought his society over with him. Under his admini¬ 
stration t*he .new Union advanced by leaps and bounds, 
.and in a few years it stood, in magnitude of financial trans¬ 
actions and accumulated funds, second only to the Amalga¬ 
mated Society of ^ngineefs itself. Moreover, Applegarth’s 
capacity brought him at once into that little circle of Trade 
Union leaders whose activity forms during the next,ten 
years the central point of Trade Union history. 

' Trof, E. S. Becsiy, Forinightiy Review, X867. 



CHAPTER V 

THE JUNTA AND THEIR ALLIES 

Many influences had during the preceding yijars been 
co-operating to form what may almost be described as a 
cabinet of the Trade Union Movement. The establish¬ 
ment of such great trade friendly societies as the Amalga¬ 
mated Engineers had created, in some sense, a new school 
of Trade Union officials, face to face with intricate problems 
of administration and finance. The presence in London 
of the headquarters of these societies brought tlieir salaried 
officers into close personal intimacy with each other. And 
it so happened tliat during these years the little circle of 
secretaries included men i^f marked character and ability,, 
who were, both by experience and by temperament, ad¬ 
mirably fitted to guide the movement through the acute 
crisis which we shall pre.sently describe. • 

Foremost in this little group—which we shall hereafter 
call the Junta—were the general secretaries of the two amal¬ 
gamated societies of Engineers and Carpenter^ William 
Allan and Robert Applegarth, whose success in building up 
these powerful organisations haij given them great influence 
in Trade Union councils. Bound to th*e in close personal 
friendship were Daniel Guile, the general secretary of the 
oliiand important national society of ironfounders, F^win 
Coulson, general secretary of the " London Order " of Brick- s 
layers, and George Odger, a prominent member of a small' 
union of highly skilled makers of ladies' shoes, and an 
influential leader of London working-class Radicalism. ' 
*33 I a 
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William Allan was the originator of the “ New Unionism ” 
of his time.* We have already described liow, with the aid 
of William Newton, he had gathered up tlie scattered frag¬ 
ments of organisation in the engineering trade, and had 
adapted thp elaborate constitution and financial system of 
an old-established society to the needs of a great national 
Amalgamation. In long hours of patient labour in the office 
he had built up an extremely methodical, if somewhat 
cumbrous, system of financial checks and trade reports, by 
which the exact position of each of his tens of thousands 
of members was at all times recorded in his official pigeon¬ 
holes. TJie permanence of his system is the best testimony 
to its worth. Even to-day the Engineers' head office retains 
’throughout the impress of Allan’s tireless and methodical 
industry. Excessive caution, red-tape precision, an almost 
miserly solicitude for the increase of the society’s funds, 
were among Allan’s defects. But at a time when Working 
men “ agitators ” were universally credited with looseness . 
in money matters and incapacity for strenuous and regular 
jncntal effort, these defects, however equivocal may have 
been their ultimate effect on the policy and development 
of the Amalgamated Society yf Engineers, produced a 
favourable impression on the public. Allan, moreover, 
though not a brilliant speaker, or a man of wide general 
interests, was a keen working-class politician, whose temper 
and judgement could always be depended on. And he has 


* WilliaiS AlUn was born of Scotch parents at Carrickfergus, Ulster, 
in 1813. His father, who was manager of a cotton-spinning mill, re¬ 
moved to a mill near Glasgow, and William became in 1825 a piccer in 
n cotton factory at Gateside, Tbree years iatcr he left the mill to be 
bound apprentice to Messrs. Hoidsworth, a large engineering firm at 
Anderston, Glasgow. At the age of nineteen, before his apprenticeship 
was completed, he married the niece of one of the partners. In 1835 he 
went to work as a joumeyman engineer at Liverpool, moving therce. 
with the railway works, to their new centre at Crewe, where he joined 
bis Union. On the imprisonment of Selsby, in 1847, he became its genera] 
aecntary, retaining this office when, in 1851, the society became merged 
^ the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. For over twenty years be 
was annually re-elected secretary of this vast organisation, dying at la.st 
in office in 1894. ' 
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left behind him the tradition, not only of absolute integrity 
and abnormal industry, but also of a singular freedom from 
personal vanity or ambition. 

Whilst Allan aimed at transforming the " paid agitator ” 
into the trusted officer of a great financial corporation, 
Robert Appiegarth sought to win for the Trade Union 
organisation a recognised social and political status.^ 
Astute and lawyer-like in temperament, he instinctively 
made use of those arguments which were best fitted to 
overcome the prejudices and disarm the criticisms of 
middle-class opponents. Nor did he limit himself to justi¬ 
fying the ways of Trade Unionists to the world at large. 
He made persistent attempts to enlarge the mental horizon 
of the rank and file of his own movement, opening out to 
those whose vision had hitherto been limited to the strike 
and the tap-room, whole vistas of social and political 
problente in which they as working men were primarily con¬ 
cerned. Hence we find him, during his career as general 
secretary, a leading member of the famous" International,” > 

* The celebrated “ International Association of Workinj' Mon,” which 
loomed so large in the eyes of Governments and the governing classes’ 
about 1869-70, had arisen out of the visit of two French delegates to 
Tendon in 1863. to concert joint action on behalf of I’oland. It was 
formally established at a meeting in London on September 28, 1864, at 
which an address prepared by Karl Maix was read. Ita fundamental 
aim was the union of working men of all countries for the emancipation 
of labour; and its principles went on to declare that ” the subi^ction of 
the man of labour to the man of capital lies at tl»e bottom of all ^rvitude, 
all social misery, and all political dependence.” Between 1864 and 1870, 
branchy were established in nearly all European countries, as well as in 
the United States, the majority of trade societies in son^ European 
countries joining in a body. The central administration was entrusted 
to a General Council of fifty-five members sitting in London, which was 
composed of London residents of various nationalities, elected by the 
branches in the countries to which thef belonged. The General Council 
had, however, no legislative or other control ovw the branches, and in 
practice served as little more than a means of communication betwwn 
thefi, each country managing its own affairs in its own way. The prin¬ 
ciples and programme of the Association underwent a steady development 
in the succession of annual international congresses attended by delegates 
from the various branches. The extent to which English worldng men 
really participated in its fundamental objects is not clear. In 1870 
Odger was president and Appiegarth chairman of the General Council, 
wmch included Benjamin Lucraft, afterwards a member of the London 
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and an energetic promoter of the Labour Representation 
League, the National Education League, and various philan¬ 
thropic and poh'tical associations. Political reformers 
became eager to secure his adhesion to their projects: he 
was, for instance, specially invited to attend the important 
conferencas of the National Education League at Birming- 
,ham as the special representative of the working classes; 
and it was owing to his reputation as a social reformer that 
he was in 1870 selected to sit on the Royal Commission 
upon the Contagious Diseases Acts, thus becoming the first 
working man to be styled by his Sovereign “ Our Trusty 
and Well-beloved.” Open-minded, alert, and conciliatory, 
he formed an ideal representative of the English Labour 
Movement in the political world. ^ 


School Hoard, and other well-known working-ihcn politicians. But few 
English Trade Umon.s (among them being the Bootmakeis anrj Curriers) 
joined in their corporate capacity; and when, in October*1866, the 
General Council invited the London Trades Council to join, or, that 
failing, to give permission for a representative of the International to 
attend its meetings, with a view of promptly reporting all Continental 
.strikes, the Council's minute.s show that both requests were ivfused. The 
I-ondon Trades Council declined indeed to recognise the International 
even as the authorised medium of communication with trade societies 
abroad, and decided to communicate |With these directly. Applegarth 
attended several of the Continental congresses as a delegate from Itngland, 
and elaborately e.\])lained the aims and principles of the Association in 
an interview published in the New York Wcrld of May 21 1870. A'fter 
the sup^re'ssjon of the Commune the branche.s in France were crushed 
out of existence; and the membership in England and other countries 
fell away. The annual Congress held in 1872 at The Hague decided to 
transfer the General Council to New York, and the “International'* 
ceased to ;*ay any part in the English Labour Movement. An interest¬ 
ing account of its Trade Unionist action appeared in the Fortnightly 
Reoiew for Nu\cmber 1870, by I^ofessor E. S. I5ce.sly. 

^ Robert Applegarth, the sor^of a quartermaster in the Royal Navy, 
was born at Hull on ^nuary 23, 1833. At the age of eleven he went 
to work as errand boy, eventually drifting into the shop of a joiner and 
cabinetmaker, where, unapprenticed, he picked up the trade as best he 
could. In 1852 he moved to*Shcffield; but in 1855, on the deatfc.of 
his parents, he emigrated to the United States, returning to Sheffield in 
the following year, as the health of his wife did not allow her to fedlow 
him to the land of promise. Joining the local Carpenters' Union, he 
qvidkly became its most prominent member, and brought it over in a 
body when the formation in 1861 of tl»e Amalgamated Society of Car-* 
penters and Joiners ofiered a prospect of more efficient trade action 
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The permanent officials of the Ironfounders and the 
London Bricklayers were men of less originality than Allan 
or Applegarth. Guile was a man of attractive personality 
and winning manner, gifted with a certain rugged eloquence. 
Coulson is described by an opponent as being “ stolid and 
obstinate," and again as “ bricky and stodgy ” f but the 
expansion, under his influence, of the little London Society ' 
of Bricklayers into a powerful Union of national scope, 
proves him to have possessed administrative ability of no 
mean order. The special distinction of all four alike was 
their business capacity, shown by the persistency and 
success with which they pursued, each in his own trade, 
the policy originated by Newton and Allan, of basing Trade 
Union organisation upon an insurance company of national 
extent. George Odger brought to the Junta c|uite other 
qualities than the cautious industry of Allan or the lawyer¬ 
like capacity of Applegarth. Of the five men we have men¬ 
tioned he was the only one who continued to work at his 
trade, and who retained to the last the lull flavour of a 
working-class leader. An orator of remarkable power, he 
swayed popular meetings at his will, and was the idol of 
Metropolitan Radicalism. IJut he was no mere demagogue. 
Beneath his brilliant rhetoric and emotional fervour there 


Elected gencr.il secretary in i86i, lie rctainetl the oince until i87i*whcii, 
in consequence of varifm.s perstmal disputes in the society, he voluntarily 
resignctl. In 1870, on the formation of the J.ondon School Jioard, he 
stood as a candidate for the l.^mbeth dtvibion, but was unsuccessful. 
Ujpugh he received 7600 voles. In the same year he was fnvited to 
b^me a candidate for Parliament for the borough of Maidstone, but he 
zetiredin favour ofSir John Lubbock. In 1871 he was appointed a member 
of the Royal Commission on the Contagi|nib Diseases Act. On resigning 
his secretaryship he turned for a time to joumalitm, and acted as war 
correspondent in France for an American newspaper. Shortly afterwards 
he became foreman to a firm of manufacturers of enginet'ring and diving 
appatetus, eventually becoming the proprietor of this nourishing bust- 

. ness and retiring with a small competence. Mr. Applegarth, who is 
(1920) the sole survivor of the “Junta" of 1867-71, still retains his 
inemitership of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and his interest 
in Trade Unionism, about which he has given us valuable documents and 
fCmji^iscences. See Tkt L%Ji of Robert Applegarth, by A. \V. Humphrey, 

> ms* 
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lay a large measure of political shrewdness, and he shared 
with his colleagues the capacity for deliberately conceited 
action and personal subordination. His dilatory and un- 
l)u.sinesslike habits made him incapable of building up a 
great organisation. Had he stood alone, he would have 
added little to the strength of Trade Unionism ; as the loyal 
adherent of the great officials and their popular mouth¬ 
piece to the working-class world, Unionist and non-Unionist 
alike, he gave the movement a wider basis, and attracted 
into its ranks every ardent reformer belonging to the artisan 
class.i 

It isalifficult to-day to convey any adequate idea of the 
extraordinary personal influence exercised by these five 
men, not only on their immediate associates, but also as 
interpreters of the Trade Union Movement, upon the public 
and the governing classes. For the first time in the century 

^ Daniel Guile was bom at Liverpool, October 21, 1814, the son of a 
shoemaker. Bound appronlioc to an ironfounder in 1827, he joined the 
Union in June 1834. In 1803 be became its corresponding secretary, a 
position he retained until his retirement at the end of 1881. He was a 
incmberoftbeParliamentaryCommittce, 1871-5, and dicdDcrt;mber7,i883. 

George Odger, the son of a Cornish miner, was born in 1820, at 
Kouborough. near Tavistock, South Devon, and became a .shoemaker at 
an early age. Tramping about the cowntry, as was then customary, he 
eventually settled in London, becoming a prominent member of the 
Ladies' Shoemakers’ Society. His first important public action was in 
connection with the meetings of delegates of London trades on the build* 
ing trifles lock-out in 1859. On the formation ol the London Trades 
Council in i860 he became one of its leading members, and from 1862 
until the reconstruction of the Council in 1872 he acted as its secretary. 
As one of tlie leaders of London working-class Radicalism he made 
attempts TO got into ParUament, but was each time baulked by the opposi¬ 
tion of the official Liberal party. At Chelsea in 1868, at Stratford in 
1869. and at Bristol in 1870 he retired rather than split the vote, but at 
Southwark in 1870 he went tO|the poll, and failed of success only by 
304 votes, the official/aberal, Sir Sidney Waterlow, being at the bottom 
with 2960 voles as against 4382 given for Odger. At the General Election 
of 1874 he again stood, to be once more opposed by both Liberals and 
Conservatives witli the sam/ re.sult as before. He died in iSyf, his 
funeral, whicii was attemled by Profess(»r E. HeesJy, Professor Fawcett, 
and Sir Charles Dilke, btuug made the occlusion of u remarkable demonstra¬ 
tion by the London working men. An eulogy of him by Professor Beesly 
appeared in the Weekly Despatch, March ti, 1877. A bnef biographical 
tiUtch was pubhshed under the title of The Life and Labour of Gwer 
Odger, 1877* 
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the working-class movement came tinder the direction, not 
of middle and upper class sympathisers like Place, Owen, 
Roberts, O’Connor, or Duncombe, but of genuine workmen 
specially trained for the position. For the first time, more¬ 
over, the leaders of working-class polities stood together 
in a compact group, united by a close personal friendship, 
and absolutely free from any trace of that suspiciousne® 
or disloyalty which have so often marred popular move¬ 
ments. They brought to their task, it is true, no consis¬ 
tent economic theory or political philosophy. They sub¬ 
scribed with equal satisfaction to the crude Collectivism of 
the “ International,” and the dogmatic industrial Indivi¬ 
dualism of the English Radicals. This absence o! a definite 
basis to their political activity accounts, we think, for the 
drying up of Trade Union politics after their withdrawal. 
We shall have occasion hereafter to notice other " defects 
of theij' qualities,” and the way in which these subsequently 
stunted the further development of their own movement. 
But it was largely their very limitations which made them, 
at this particular crisis, such valuable representatives of 
the Trade Union Movement. They accepted, with perfect 
good faith, the economic Individualism of their middle- 
class opponents, and clairhed only that freedom to combine 
which the more enlightened members of that class were 
willing to concede to them. Their genuine if sMnewhat 
restrained enthusiasm for political and industrial freedom 
gave them a persistency and determination which no check 
could discourage. Their understanding of the middle-class 
point of view, and their appreciation of the practical diffi¬ 
culties of the situation, saved them from being mere dema¬ 
gogues. For the next ten yeah, whci^it was all-important 
to obtain a legal status for trade societies and to obliterate 
tie unfortunate impression created by the Sheffield outrages, 
their qualities c.xactly suited the emergency. The posses¬ 
sion of good manners, though it may seem a trivial detail, 
was not the least of their advantages. To perfect self- 
Kspect and integrity they added correctness of expression. 
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lialnts of personal propriety, and a remarkable freedom 
from all that savoured of the tap-room. In Allan and Apple- 
garth, Guile, Coulson, and Odger, the traducers of Trade 
Unionism found themselves confronted with a combination 
of high personal character, exceptional business capacity, 
and a large Share of that official decorum which the English x 
middle class find so impressive. 

• Round these central personalities grouped themselves in 
London a number of men of like temperament and aims. 
We have already, had occasion to mention T. J. Dunning, 
of the Bookbinders, grown old in the service of Trade 
Unionism. The building trades contributed a younger 
generation; John Prior, George Howell, Henry Broadhurst, 
and George Shipton. The whole group were in touch with 
certain provincial leaders, who adliered to the new views,, 
and acted in close concert with the Junta. Of these, the 
most noteworthy were Ale.xander Macdonald, then .busily 
organising the Miners’ National Union, John Kane,i of the 
‘ North of England Ironworkers, William Dronfield, the 
Sheffield compositor, and Alexander Campbell, the leading 
spirit of the Glasgow Trades Council. 

The distinctive policy of the Junta was the combina¬ 
tion of extreme caution in tradt matters and energetic 
agitation for political reforms. It is indeed somewhat 
doubtful how far Allan and Applegarth, Coulson and Guile 
shared flie popular belief that trade combinations could 
effect a general rise of wages or resist a general reduction 
in a falling, market. They had more faith in the moral 
.•force of great reserve funds, by the aid of which, dispensed 
in liberal out-of-work donations, one capitalist, or even a 

If- • 

*"A * John Kane w'as bort at Alnwick, Nortliuniberland, in 1819. Sent 
work at seven, he served in various capacities until the age of fifteen, 
he moved lo Ncwcastle-oq-Tyne, and entered tlie ironworks 
■{'.ileasrs. Hawke at Gateshead. Here he took part in the Chartist and 
; 0ber progressive movements, making a vain attempt in 1842 to form a 
Union In liis trade. Not until 1863 was « durable society established, 
"and when in 1868 tlie Amalgamated Ironworkers' Association was formed 
% national basis. John Kane became general secretary, a position he 
until his death in March 1876. 
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whole group of capitalists, might be effectually prevented 
from obtaining labour at anything but the standard condi¬ 
tions. Their trade policy was, in fact, restricted to securing 
for every workman those terms which the best employers 
were willing voluntarily to grant. For this reason they were 
constantly accused of apathy by those hotter spirjfs whose 
idea of successful Trade Unionism was a series of general 
strikes for advances or against reductions. The Junta were 
really looking in another direction for the emancipation of 
the worker. Tliey believed that a levelling down of aU 
political privileges, and the opening out of educational and 
social opportunities to all classes of the community, would 
bring in its train a large measure of economic e(lualily. 
Under the influence of these leaders the London Unions, 
and eventually those of the provinces, were drawn into a 
whole series of political agitations, for the Franchise, for 
amendmeet of the Master and Servant law, for new Mines 
Regulation Acts, for National Education, and finally for the 
full legalisation of Trade Unions themselves. 

Practical^ difficulties hampered the complete execution 
of the Junta’s policy. Tire use of the Trade Union organisa¬ 
tion'for Parliamentary agitation, on which Macdonald, 
Appiegarth, and Odger ba^ed all their expectations of 
progress, came as a new idea to the Trade Union world. 
The rank and file of Trade Unionists, still excluded from 
the franchise, took practically no interest in any social or 
political reform, and regarded their trade combinations 
exclusively as means of extorting a rise of wages or pf com¬ 
pelling their fellow-workmen to join their clubs. This was 
especially the case with the provincial organisations, where 
the officials usually shared the’ obscupntism of their 
members. The “ Manchester Order ” of Bricklayers and the 
Genajal Union of Carpenters (headquarters, Manchester) 
were, like the Midland Brickmakers and the Sheffield Cutlers, 
still wedded to the old ideas of secrecy and coercion, whilst 
the powerful society of Masons, then centred at Leeds, held 
aloof from the general movement. But this resistance was 
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not confined to the older societies, nor to those of any par¬ 
ticular locality. All the Unions of that time, even those of 
the Metropolis, retained a strong traditionai repugnance to 
political action. In many cases the rules expressly forbade 
all mention of politics in their meetings. And although the 
societics,could be occasionally induced to take joint action 
of a political character in defence of Trade Unionism itself, 
not even the great influence of the Junta upon their own 
Unions sufficed to persuade the members to turn their 
organisations <o account for legislative reform. TIic Junta 
turned, therefore, to the newly established Trades Councils 
and made these the political organs of the Trade Union 
world. * 

The formation Iretwcen 1858 and 18O7 of permanent 
Trades Councils in the leading industrial centres was an 
important step in the consolidation of the Trade Union 
Movement. Local delegate meetings, summoned to deal 
with particular cmergeneies, had been a feature of Trade 
Union organisation, at any rate since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. In early times every important 
.strike had its committee of sympathisers from otlier trade 
societies, wlio collected subscriptions and rendered what 
personal aid they could. But the most notable of these 
committees were tliose which started up in all the centres 
of Trade Unionism when the movement was threatened 
by some particular legal or Parliamentary danger. Such 
joint committees had in 1825 contributed powerfully to 
defeat the re-enactment of the Combination Laws, in 1834 
to arouse public feeling in the case of the Dorchester 
labourers, and in 1838 to conduct the Trade Union case 
before the Parli^mentaif Committee of that year. But 
these earlier committees were fonned only for particular 
emergencies, and had, «o far as we know, no continuous 
existence. By 18(10 permanent councils were in existence 
in Glasgow, Sheffield, Liverpool, and Edinburgh, and their 
example was, in 1861, followed by the London trades.* 
r The first permanent committee of the nature of a Trades Co%nciJ 
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Like many provincial organisations, the London Trades 
Council originated in a “ Strike Committee.” During the 


appears to have been, according our infitrnintioii, the “ Trades 

Guardian Association," which was established in 1848 with the object of 
protecting Trade Uniims from suppression by the employfrs’ use* of the 
criminal law. From its printed report and bal.inre she'd <(>r 1H4H. and 
the references in the Vorlnuihtlv Circuld* of the Sttuieinasons' ScM’lety lor 
November 23. i8.}8. we gather that it toeik vigorous action to protect the 
ShelTield razor-gnnelcrs from malicious pnKccutioii. and to help the laver- 
pool masons who had been imhi led for ('(tiispirai v- Of its activity from 
1850 to 1857 wc possess no rcconls, but in August 1857 it subscrilx'd 
/400 in aid of the Liverpcwil cabinetmakers, ami in 1861 it was assisting 
the London bricklayers’ strike In July of th.it year it was mergeil in a 
" United Trades Protection Association," formed ui)on the model of the 
newly established London Trades founcil. In (ilasgow there aj>peai.s to 
have been, since 1825, an almost continuous sern’s of joint committees of 
delegates for particular purposes An attenijit was made in 1851 to jilace 
these on a jiermanent footing, but tJie tradi-s soon ceased to s<*nd delegates. 
Areiiewcd attempt in 185H, made at the instaiue of Ale.xander CanipbelJ, 
met with greater smeess; ami the Council then est,ibHshi<l. comjiosed 
principaij) of the building liailes. was in enjoying a vjgoious life. 

Shelfield, too. had long had <*phemcT.il fe<leration.s of the loial trades, 
which came near having a continuous iMsteme. One of these, tlie " Asso¬ 
ciation of Orgaiiiseil Tiades," established in 1837 with the .sjkm.iI object 
of assisting the Shetlield Tvixigrapliical Srt'iety in defending a libi 1 aclion, 
became the* permanent Trades Council Other towiw. sinli as Dublin 
and Ihistol. had .ilim»st constantly sonic kind of Council of the local 
trades. An appeal of the I’r.ido Defeme Asscm i.ilmn of M.imhester, 
signed by represeiilativas of ni^e thousand opei.ilivi-s on U-half of the 
dyers' strike, occur.s in the SL'nemawiii I-orinii^hih Cmular for 1834, 
In Ixmdon, as may be gathered from George Odger’.s evidence before the 
Master and Servant Law Committee in 1807. the meetings of " Melm- 
militan Trades Delegates” had been ji.irlicularly fre«iuent .sivc 
In 1852, for instance, as wc discover from the liookbinden' 7 rade C trcular 
(November 1853). a committee of the London tnules took the case of 
the Wolverhampton tinplate workers out of the hands of the somewhat 
decrepit National Association of United T’r.ides, and bore tl« whole tort 
of these expensive legal procceding.s No sooner had the ta.sk of this 
committee been completed, when another committee was formed to assist 
the stnke of the Preston cotton opcri^tives. It was to this committee, 
sitting at the licll Inn. Old Bailey, the historic^trling-place of London 
Trade Unionism, that I.loyd Jones, in M.ircli 18,communicated bis 
fears that a certain hricndlv Societies' ihll. then l*efore the House of 
Colimoiis. would make the legal jM.situfn of trade societies even more 
equivocal than it then was. A " Metr.»f»olitan Tra«lfs Coniimttec on the 
Friendly Societies’ Bill" was aciordingly formed, the printed n‘|M»rt of 
which is reviewed by Donning in his Circular for Jieccmlicr 1855. hrom 
this we learn that it was presided over by W illiam Allan, and that it 
iMiuded his old fnend William Newton, a.H well as the general setreUriet 
of the Stonemasons' and Bricklayers' Sucieties, and representatives of the 
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winter of 1859-60 weekly meetings of delegates from the 
Metropolitan trades had been held to support the Building 
Operatives in their resistance to the " document.” " At 
the termination of that memorable struggle,” states the 
Second Anpual Report of the London Trades Council,” it 
was felt that something should be done to estabhsh a general 
trades committee so as to bo able on emergency to call the 
trades together with despatch for the purpose of rendering 
each other advice or assistance as the circumstances 
required." * In* March i860 the provisional committee 
formed witli this object issued an “ Address ” to the trades, 
which resulted, on July 10, i860, in the first meeting of 
the present London Trades Council. 

It is interesting to notice that the Council, at the outset, 
was composed mainly of the representatives of the smaller 
societies. The L 2 xecutive Committee elected at its first 
meeting included no delegates from the engineer#, com¬ 
positors, masons, bricklayers, or ironfounders, who were 
then the most influenti.il of the London Trade Societies. 
The first action of the young Council affords a significant 
indication of the feeling of isolation which led to its forma¬ 
tion. In order to facilitate cojnmunic,itions with other 
trade societies thro ngdora it resolved to 

compile a General T ireclory, cont.iining the 

names gnd addresses Inion secretaries. This 

Compositors and Bookbint rted by eighty-seven 

Trade Unioiiii with forty icmt)crb, vsho contributed a 

halfpenny }>er member to s. Its Parliamentary action 

BOems to have been vige . The objectionable clauses 

iRicre, by skilful Parliamentary lobbying, dropped out of the Bill, and 
’■what seemed at the time to be an*important step towards the legislation 
tnule societies was, ftiruugh the help of Thomas Hughes and Lord 
’ Goderich, secured. Between 185S and 18O7 Trades Councils were estab- 
^ed in about a dornn of the lasgcst towns. The Trade Union expansipn 
sof 1870-73 saw their number doubled. But their great increase was 
Ofto oi the effects of the great wave of Trade Union oiganisation which 
■wept over the country in 1889-91, when over sixty new councils were 
•VtabU^ed. and thoM? already in existence were reorganised and greatly 
Increased in membership. 

^ ^ Seoond Annoal Report of London Trades Council, March 31. i86a.* 
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praiseworthy enterprise took up all the attention of ^ 
new body for the first year, and the printing of two thousand 
copies of the result of its work crippled its finances for long 
afterwards. For, unfortunately, the General Trades Union 
Directory, published at one shilling per copy, (^d not sell 
and was, we fear, soon consigned to the pulping mill, as we 
have, after exhaustive search, been able to discover only tw(\ 
copies in existence.* 

But the direction of the Council was falling into abler 
hands. In 1S61 Cicorge Howell became *:cretary, to be 
succeeded in the following year by Gmrge Odger, who for 
the next ten years remained its most prominent member. 
The Amalgamated Society of Engineers joined in 1861, and 
the veteran Dunning brought over the old-established 
Union of Bookbinders. By 18C4, at any rate, the new 
org.inisation was entirely dominated by the Junta. The 
two “ amalgamated ” societies of Engineers and Car})enters 
supplied, in some years, half its income. The great trade 
friendly society of Ironfuunders and the growing “ London 
Order ” of. Bricklayers sent their general secretaries to its 
meetings. The Council Irccame, in effect, a joint committee 
of the officers of the large national societies. In the meetings 
at the old Bell Inn, under flie shadow of Newgate, we have 
the beginnings of an informal cabinet of the Trade Union 
world. , 

Meanwhile war had again broken out between the master 
builders and tlieir operatives, caused partly by a renewed 
agitation for the Nine Hours Day, and partly by the 
employers’ desire to substitute payment by the hour for 
the previous custom of payment by the day.* For the 

‘ No copy is preserved in the British Museum^or among the archives 
of the Trades Council itself. Mr. Kobert Applegarth kindly pnesented us 
witl^ a copy, whicli is now in the Britishvfabrary of Political Science at 
the London School of Kconomics. The only other one known to us is in 
the Gokismiths' Library at the University of laondon. 

* On receipt of a tncmortal from the operatives asking for the intro* 
dnetion of the Nine Hours Day, three of the principal London builden 
gave notice that henceforth they would engage their workmen, not by 
the^ay, but by the hour, " This arrangement," thisy added," of payment 
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hi^orian of the general movement the dispute is chiefly 
important as furnisliing the occasion of the first interven¬ 
tion of the talented group of young barristers and literary 
men who, from this time forth, became the trusted legal 
experts and political advisers of the leaders of the Trade 
Union Movement. Tlic workmen had totally failed to 
.make clear tlieir objection to the Hour System, or even to 
obtain a hearing of their case. Their position was, for the 
first time, intelligibly explained in two brilliant letters 
addressed to tlio newspapers by eight Positivists and Chris¬ 
tian Socialists, which did much to bring about the tacit 
compromise in which the struggle ended.' 

Of more immediate interest to us is the action taken by 
the newly formed London Trades Council. Among the 
building operations suspended by the dispute was the 


by Ihft hour will enable riny workman employed by ns to‘work any 
numbor of hours he may think proper.” This specious proposal involved 
a total ah.unlonmcnl of the principle of Collective Bargaining. What 
the master builders proposed was, in effect, to do away with the very 
conception of a normal day. and to revert, as far as the hours were con¬ 
cerned, to separate contracts with each individual workman. The work¬ 
men realised, what they failwl clearly to explain, that the proffered free¬ 
dom was illusorx'. In the modem organisation of indu.stiy on a large 
scale there can i>e no freedom for th^ individual workman to drop his 
tools at whattwer moment he chooses. Without a concerted normal day, 
each workman must inevitably find his task continue as lung as the 
engines are going or the works arc open. The real question at issue W’as 
how tht common hours of labour should be fixed. The master builders 
of 1861 rightly calculated that if each man wa.s really free to earn as 
many hours’ wages in the day as they chose to offer him, the hours during 
which the whole body would work would, in effect, be governed, not by 
the general convenience, but by the desire and capacity of those willing 
to work the longest day. On this, the essential issue, the men maintained 
their position. The tionnal day In the London building trades was 
^itly fixed according to the prevailing custom, and has since been 
repeatedly regulated Aid roduc^ by formal collective agreement until 
the average working w'oek throughout the year consists of less than 48 
hours. The minor point of th| unit of remuneration was gradually con¬ 
ceded by the men. and the Hour System, guarded by strict limitatidh of 
the working day, has come to be preferred by both parties. 

* The letters were <lrawn up by Frederic Harrison and Godfrey Lush- 
ington, after personal investigation and inquiry, and were signed also by 
T., Hughes, J. M. Ludlow. E. S. Beesly, R. H. Hutton, R. B Litchfield, 
and T. R. Bennett They appeared in July 1861. • 
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construction, by a large contractor, of the new Chelsea 
barracks. The War Department saw no harm in per¬ 
mitting him to engage the sapper's of the Royal Engineers 
to take the place of the men on strike. A similar course 
had been taken by the Government in strikes of, 1825 and 
1834. fhe Trade Unions were now too powerful to 
allow of any such interference in their battles. A delegate. 
meeting of the London trades, comprising representatives 
of fifty industries and fifty thousand operatives, sent a 
deputation to the War Office. Sir George Cornwall Lewis 
returned at first an equivocal answer, but the new Trades 
Council proved the efficacy of Parliamentary agitation by 
getting questions put to the Minister in the hfoiisc of 
Commons, and stirring up enough feeling to compel him to 
withdraw the troops. 

The minute-books of the London Trades Council from 
18O0 to «8f)7 present a mirror of the Trade Union history 
of this period. Odger had the rare gift of making his 
minutes interesting, and he describes, in his terse but 
graphic English, all the varied events of the Lalxjur Move¬ 
ment as they were brought before the Council. In 1861-62, 
for instance, we see the Council trying vainly to settle the 
difficult problem of " overlap ’’ between the trades of the 
shipwrights and the iron-sliipbuilders; we notice the 
shadow cast by the Lancashire cotton famine, and w^ read 
indignant resolutions condemning the Sheffield outrages of 
those years. But the special interest of these minutes lies 
in their unconscious revelation of the way in which the 
Council became the instrument of the new policy of partici¬ 
pation in general politics. Under Odger’s influence the 
Council took a prominent part in orgawising the popular 
welcome to Garibaldi, and in 1862 it held a great meeting 
in S*. James’s Hall in support of tin* struggle of the Northern 
States against negro slavery, at which John Bright was 
the principal speaker. In 1864 the Junta placed itself’ 
definitely in opposition to the " Old Unionists.” who 
objtcted to all connection between the Government and the 
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concerns of working men. W. E. Gladstone, who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had introduced a Bill enabling 
the Post Office to sell Government Annuities for small 
amounts. Against this harmless project George Potter, the 
leading gpponent of the Junta, summoned great public 
meetings^ of the London trades, enlisted on his side the, 
Operative Stonemasons and other provincial organisations, 
and vehemently denounced the Bill as an insidious attempt 
to divert the savings of working men from their Trade 
Unions and bbnefit societies into an exchequer controlled 
by the governing classes. Tlie London Trades Council sent 
an influential deputation to Gladstone publicly to disavow 
the action of Potter, and to welcome the proposal of the 
Government to utiii.se the administrative organisation for 
the advantage of the working class. Of more significance 
was the alteration of the ('ouncil’s policy with regard to 
political reform. The early members had set themselves 
against the introduction of politics in any guise whatso¬ 
ever, and during the years Howell and Odger strov? 

in vain to enlist the Council in the agitation, for a new 
Reform Bill. But in i86f), under the influence of Odger 
and Applcgarth, Allan and Coulson, the Council enthusi¬ 
astically threw it.self into the demonstration in favour of 
the Reform Bill brought in by the Liberal Government, 
and took a leading part in the agitathin which resulted in 
the enfranchisement of the town artisan.' In the same 
year the Council agreed to co-operate with the “ Intcr- 
nationak” in demanding Hemoeralic Reform from all 
European Governments. 

The widely advertise^ public action of the London 
Trades Council excited considerable interest in provincial 
centres of Trade Unionism. We see the Council in frequent 

« 

^ Many of the local Birmingham Trade l'nK>n.s became directly affiliated 
to tlm National Keform League. But with the exception of two small 
at Wolverhampton, and the West End Cabinetmakers (London), 
no other Trade Union appears to have joined the League in a corporate 
capacity, though its Council included Allan, Applegarth. Coulson, Crcpier, 
Odger Potter, and Conf)lly. 
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correspondence with similar bodies at Glasgow, Nottingham, 
Sheffidd, and other provincial towns,- and often exercising 
a kind of informal leadership in general movements. But 
it would be unfair to ascribe the whole initiative in legis¬ 
lative reform to the London officials. Under the brilliant 
leadership of Alexander Macdonald, whose work we shall 
hereafter describe, the force of the coal-miners was 
being marshalled for Parliamentary agitation; and Mac¬ 
donald’s friend, Alexander Campbell, was, bringing the 
Glasgow Trades Council round to the new' policy. 
And it was Campbell and Macdonald, working through 
these organisations, who carried tlirough tlie most 
important Trade Union achievement of the next few 
years, the amendment of the law relating to master and 
servant. 

It is ^iifficult in these days, when equality of treatment 
before the law has become an axiom, to understand how 
the flagrant injustice of the old Master and Servant Acts 
seemed justifiable even to a middle-class Parliament. If 
an employer broke a contract of service, even wilfully and 
without exeuse, he was liable only to be sued for damages, 
or, in the case of wages uncter £10, to be summoned before 
a court of summary jurisdiction, which could order payment 
of tlie amount due. The workman, on the other hand, who 
wilfully broke his contract of service, cither by absdhting 
himself from his employment, or by leaving his work, was 
liable to be proceeded against for a criminal offence, and 
punished by three months’ imprisonment. This inequality» 
af treatment was, moreover, aggravated by various other 
inomalies. It followed by the gAieral law of evidence that, 
whilst a master sued by a servant coula be witness in his 
awn favour, the servant prosecuted by his employer could 
not give evidence on his own behalf; and it frequently 
happened that no other evidence than the employer’s could/ 
be produced. It was in the power of a single justice of the ; 
peace, on an information on oath, to issue a warrant for the J 
summary arrest of the workman, who thus found himself, 
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when a dispute occurred, suddenly seized, even in his bed,‘ 
and haled to prison at the discretion of a magistrate, who 
was in many cases himself an employer of labour. The 
case was heard before a single justice of the peace, and the 
hearing might take place at his private house. The only 
punishment that could be inflicted was imprisonment, the 
law not allowing the alternative of a fine or the payment 
of damages. From the decision of the justice, however 
arbitrary, therj was no appeal. Finally, it must be added, 
the sentence of imprisonment was no discharge for a debt, 
so that a workman was liable to be imprisoned over and 
over again for the same breach of contract.® 


* The obJigatutn to proceed by warrant was at fir«.i umver.sal, as the 
Act of 4 CJeo. IV. c. 34, gave the magistrate no discretion. By 
that act the ma.stcr was to be served with a summons at the instance of 
the workman, wliilst the workman was to be arrested on a warrant on 
the complaint upon oath of the master. But, in 184S, JcrviS'.s Act, 11 
& 12 Vic. c. 43, gave justices power in all cases to issue a summons in 
the first instance. The practice was accordingly gradually introduced in 
England of summoning the workman ; and the issue of a warrant was in 
general confined to cases in which the workman had gone away, or Iiad 
failed to appear to a summons. Jervis's Act, however, dnf not apply to 
Scotland, so that summary arrests of workmen on warrants continued 
until 1867; and this was one of the principal grievances adduced by the 
Glasgow representatives. Even in England warrants were occasionally 
granted by vimlictive magistrates. In 1863 a dispute took place at a 
Durham collier)^ and the employer proceeded against the miners under 
the Master and Servant Law. ” In the middle of the next night twelve 
of theifi were taken out of their beds by the police and lodged in Durham 
lock-up, on the charge of deserting their work without notice " (Letter 
by Professor E. S. Beesly in Spectator, December 12, 1863). 

* Sec ^estion 864, Master and Servant Law Select Committee, 1866; 
.Unwin v. CUvke, 1 law Keports, Queen’s Bench, p. 417; and Second 

Keport of I.abour Laws Commission, c. 1157 {1875), p. 7. 

The enactments rendering the workman liable to impnsonment for 
simple breach of a contract of sdtvicc are historically to be traced to the 
period when the law tenird to the labourer tlie right to withhold liis 
service or to Uirgain as to his wages. Any neglect or abandonment of 
^ hii work was, therefore, like a simple refusal to work at all, a breach, 
Bot so much of contract, as of a duty arising out of status and enforced 
statute. l‘hc law on the subject dates, indeed, back to the celebrated 
Statute of Labourers of 1340 (23 Ed. III.), the primary object of which 
was to oafone service at the rates of hiring that existed prior to the 
Black Death. The second section of this law enacts that if a workman 
or servant depart from ser\'ice before the time agreed upon he shall be 
' ■ imprisooed. The same pnncipte was asserted in the Statute of Appren- 
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Early in 1863 Alexander Campbell * brought the Master 


ticcs in 1563 (5 EUr. c. 4), which consolidated the law relating to all 
artificers and labourers, and expressly applied it to workers by the piece, 
who were rendered liable to imprisonment if they left before completing 
their job. During the eighteenth century, which abounded) as we have 
seen, in enactments dealing with particular trades, a long series of statutc.s 
made the provisions of law more definite and stringent in the industries* 
in question. The principal English Acts were 7 Geo. I. .st. i, c. 13 
(tailors); 9 Geo. I.c. 27 (shoemakers); 13 Geo. 11 . c. 8 (all leather trades); 
20 Geo. II. c. 19: 27 Geo. 11 . c. 0; 31 Geo. II. c. 11 (various trades); 
6 Geo. III. c. 25 (agreements for a term); 17 Geo. < 11 . c. 56 (textiles, 
etc.); 39 & 40 Geo. III. c. 77 (coal and iron); 4 Goo. IV. c 34 (all trades); 
10 Gw. IV. c. 52 (general); 6 & 7 Vic. c. 40 (textiles). 

The intolerable oppression which these laws enabled unscrupulous 
employers to commit was, at the beginning of the rcnliiry, sfcarcely in¬ 
ferior to that brought about by the Combination Laws. Tins was strongly 
urged by the authors of A few liemarks on the State of M4 f.aws at pracni 
*■» existence for tegulattng Masters and Workpeople (pre.served among the 
Place MSS. 27804), which George White, the prompter of Peter Moore, 
M.P., published in 1823. The pieceworker clause <if the Statute of 
Apprcntiiei. was particularly oppressive. "This clause," .says White, 

■’ has been much abused, as in many businesses they never linish their 
work, as the nature of the employment is such that they arc com]>cUed 
to begin one before they finish another, as wheclwriglits, j.ip.inners. and 
an infinite number of trades; therefore if any dispute anseth respecting 
the amount ^f wages, and a strike or turn*out commences, or men leave 
their work, having words, the master prosecutes them for leaving their 
work unfinished. Very few prosecutions have been made to effect under 
the Combination Acts, but huneb-eds have been made under this law, 
and the labourer or workman can never be free, unless this law is modified. 
The Combination Act i.s nothing: it is the law which tegards the finishing 
of work which masters employ to harass and keep down the wages of 
their work|>c()ple; unless this is modihed notlung is done, nn<Pby re¬ 
pealing tlio Combination Acts you le.-ive the workman in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred in the same state you found him- at the mercy 
of his master" (p. 51). But, in spile of this .somewhat ^ggerated 
protest, neither Place nor Hume tfwk up the amendment of the law 
relating to contracts of service. 'J'heir paramount concern was to secure 
for the workman freedom to enter into .1 contract, and oppressive punish- 
.ment for its breach attiacteil, for the inement, little attention. 

Besides White's Manual, tlic following may^c referred to for flie 
history of the lavr. and of its amendment: Report of Conference an the 
Law of Master and Workman under the Contract of Service (Glasgow, 
186}); the Keports of the Select Ccunniiftee on the Law of Master and 
Servant, 1866, and of the Royal Commission on the Labour Laws, 1875; 
The Labour Laws, by James Edward Davis (1875); and Stephen's History 
of the Crtmtnal Law, vol. iii. 

* Alexander Campbell, who had lx*cn a prominent disciple of Robert^ 
Owen, and whom we have already seen as secretary to the little (•lasgow 
Carpenters' Union of 1634, was. in 18O3, editing the Glasgow Setainet, 
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and Servant Law under the notice of the Glasgow Trades 
Council. A Parliamentary Return was obtained showing 
that the enormous numter of 10,339 cases of breach of 
contract of service came before the courts in a single year. 
A committee was formed to agitate for the amendment of 
the law, and communication was opened up, not only with 
‘the London leaders, but also with sympathisers in other 
provincial towns. The Trades Councils of London, Bristol, 
Sheffield, Nottjngham, Newcastle, and Edinburgh were 
formally invited to unite in a combined movement. In 
Leeds and elsewhere local Trades Councils were established 
for the express purpose of forwarding the agitation; and 
15,000 copies of a “ Memorial of Information intended for 
the use of such workmen as fall under the provisions of the 
Statute 4 Geo. IV. c. 34 "' were circulated to all the leading 
workmen throughout the country. At the instance of 
Campbell and Macdonald, the Glasgow Trades CouAcil con¬ 
vened a conference of Trade Union representatives to con¬ 
sider how the object of the agitation could best be secured. 
This Conference, which was held in London during four 
da^ of May 1864, marks an epoch in Trade Union history. 
For the first time a national, meeting of Trade Union 
delegates was spontaneously convened by a Trade Union 
organisation to discuss a purely workman’s question, in 
the pftsence of working men alone. The number of dele¬ 
gates did not exceed twenty, but these included the leading 
'officials of all the great national and amalgamated Unions.* 

s which became the chief oi^an of Macdonald and his National Association 
‘ 9 t Miners. Campbell is described as having been, in 1858, the virtnal 
foonder of &e Glasgow Trades CauncU. 

^ ^ The Memorial, witch contains an exact statement of the law and’ 

;^tuggettioiis for its amendment, is preserved is the J^Uni Class Mahers* 
JjftfariiM. December 1863. 

* Among thwe present ^e Robert Applegarth. George Odger, 
iDtniel Guile. T. J. Dunning, Alexander Macdonald, William Dronfield. 
Akxaader Campb^, Edwin Coulson, and George Potter. The societies 
^Tspresented included the X/mdon Trades Council. Glasgow Trades Com- 
^ Sheffield Association of Organised Trades. Liverpool United Trades 

iPtotac^m Society, Nottingham Association of Organist Trades, and^he 
KbrthumberJaad and Durham United Trades and Labourers; the Ai^* 
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The transactions of the Conference were thoroughly 
businesslike. Three members of the Government were 
asked to receive deputations ; a large number of members 
of Parliament were “ lobbied " on the subject of an im¬ 
mediate amending Bill; and finally a successflil meeting 
of legislators was held in the " tea-room ” of the House 
of Commons itself, at which the delegates impressed their 
desires upon all the friendly members. The terms of the 
draft Bill were settled ; Cobbett agreed ta introduce it in 
the House of Commons, and the Glasgow Trades’ Com¬ 
mittee was authorised to support it by an agitation on 
behalf of all the Trade Unions of the kingdom. • 

The Bill introduced by Cobbett never became law ; but 
a vigorous agitation kept the matter under the notice of 
Parliament, and in 1866 a Select Committee was appointed 
to inqijire into the subject. Upon its report Lord Elcho * 
.succeeded, in 1867, in carrying through Parliament a Bill 
which remedied the grossest injustice of the law. The 
Master and Servant Act of 1867 (30 & 31 Vic. c. 141), 
the first po.sitive success of the Trade Unions in the legis¬ 
lative field, did much to increase their confidence in Parlia¬ 
mentary agitation. * 

But whilst the Junta and their allies were, by the 
capture of the Trades Councils, using the Trade Union 
organisation for an active political campaign, their*steady 
discouragement of aggressive strikes was bringing down 
upon them the wrath of the Old Unionists " o^the time. 
It was one of the principal functions of the London Trades 
Council to grant “ credentials ” to trade societies having 
disputes on hand, recommendihg thenj for the support of 
workmen in other trades. As these credentials were not 
caifined to London disputes, the custom placed the Council 
under the invidious necessity of either giving its sanction 


gamatod Societies of Engioeers and Carpenters, the National Societies ot 
l^cklayers. Masons, ironfounders. Miners, and Bookbinders, the London 
^iety of Compositors, the Scottish Bakers, Sheffield Sawmakers, etc. 
t Afterwards Earl of Wemyas. 
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to, or withholding approval from, practically every import- - 
ant strike in the kingdom—an arrangement which quickly 
brought the Council into conflict with the more aggressive 
societies. In two cases especially the divergence of policy 
raised serihus and heated discussions. A building trades 
strike had broken out in the Midlands at the beginning of 
1864, initiated by the old Friendly Society (now styled the 
General Union) of Operative Carpenters. The men’s action 
was strongly disapproved by Applegarth and the Executive 
of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters. The Ijrndon 
Trades Council unhesitatingly took Applegarth’s view, 
thereby klienating whole sections of the building trades, 
whose local trade clubs and provincial societies had retained 
much of the spirit of the Builders' Union of 1834. But the 
internal dissension arising from the carpenters’ dispute fell 
far short of that brought about by the strike of the Stafford¬ 
shire puddlers. It is unnecessary to go into the details of 
this angry struggle against a 10 per cent reduction. The 
conduct of the men in refusing the arbitration offered by 
the Earl of Lichfield met with the disapproval of the London 
Trades Council. The hotter spirits were greatly incensed 
at the Council’s moderation. George Potter, in particular, 
distinguished himself by addressing excited, meetings of the 
men on strike, advising them to stand firm. 

Potter, who figures largely in the newspapers of this 
time, was in fact endeavouring to work up a formidable 
opposition to the policy of the Junta. After the building 
trades disputes of 1859-60, in which he had taken a leading 
part, he had started the Beehive, a weekly organ of the Trade 
Union world. Himself a nlember of a tiny trade club of 
London carpenters, he was bitterly opposed to Applegarth 
and the Amalgamated Sc^iety, and from 1864 onward 'ge 
find him at the head of every outbreak of disaffection. An 
expert in the arts of agitation and of advertisement. Potter 
occasionally cut a remarkable figure, so that the unwary 
reader, not of the Beehive only, but also of the Times, 
might easily believe him to have been the most influential 
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leader of the working-class movement. As a matter of 
fact, he at no time represented any genuine trade organisa¬ 
tion, the " Working Men’s Association,” of which he was 
president, l)eing an unimportant society of nondescript 
persons. However, from 1864 to 1867 we find him calling 
frequent meetings of delegates of the London trades to 
denounce the Junta, and their instrument, the 1 -ondon Trades * 
Council. Tlie minutes of the latter body contain abun¬ 
dant evidence of the bitter feelings caused by these attacks, 
and make clear the essential difference between the two 
policies. At a special meeting called to condemn Potter’s 
action, Howell, Allan, Coulson, and Applcgarth enlarged 
upon the evil consequences of irresponsible agitation in 
trade disputes; and Danter, the outspoken president of 
the Amalgamated Engineers, emphatically declared that 
Potter "^had become the aider and abettor of strikes. He 
thought of nothing else; he followed no other business; 
strikes were his bread-and-cheese; in short, he was a strike- 
jobber, and he made the Beehive newspaper his instrument 
for pushing his nose into every unfortunate dispute that 
sprang up.” * 

Responsible and cautious leadership of the Trade Union 
Movement was becoming increasingly necessary. The 
growth of the great national Unions, alike in wealth and 
in membership, and the manner in which they subsoribed 
in aid of each other’s battles, had aroused the active enmity 
of the employers. To counteract the men’s renewed 
strength, the employers once more banded themselves 
into powerful associations, and made use of a new weapon. 
The old expedient of the " document ” had, since its faUure 
to break down the Amalgamated EngiiJeers in 1852, and 
to qpbdue the building operatives in 1859, fallen somewhat 
into discredit. It- was now reinforced by the general 
“ lock-out ” of all the men in a particular industry, even 
those who accepted the employer’s terms, in order to 
reduce to subjection the recalcitrant employees of one or 

^ Minutes of meeting of London Trades Cooncil, March 18O4. 
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two firms only,' The South Yorkshire coal-owners especially 
distinguished themselves during those years by their frequent, 
use of the “ lock-out.” One Yorkshire miner complained, 
in 1866 that he had been " locked out about twenty-four 
months fti six years.” * During the year 1865 it seemed as 
if tile lock-outs were about to become a feature of every 
large industry, the most notable instances being those of 
the Staffordshire ironworkers, to which we have already , 
alluded, and Ijie shipbuilding operatives on the Clyde. In 
both these cases large sections of the men were i^ng to 
work at the employers’ terms, but were either known to 
belong 4o a Union or suspected of contributing to the men 
on strike. But though this practice of “ locking out ” 
created great excitement among working men, it did not 
achieve the employers’ aim of breaking up the Unions. 
Nothing but absolute suppression by law appeared open to 
those who regarded trade combinations as ” a poisonous 
plant ” and an " anomalous anachronism,” and who were 
vainly looking to " the happy period,” both for masters and 
men, when the questions, " What is the price of a quarter 
of wheat ? ” and ” What is the price of a workman’s day 
wage ? ” shall be settled on the same principles.* 

Nor were the employers the only people who began to 
talk once more of putting down Trade Unions by law. 
The Industrial dislocation which the lock-outs, far more than 
the strikes, produced occasioned widespread loss and public 
inconvenience. The quarrels of employer and employed 
came to be vaguely regarded as matters of more than 
private concern. Unfortunately a handle was given to the< 
enemies of Trade Unionism by the continuance of outrages, 
committed in the interest of Trade Unions, which began to 
be widely advertised by ^he press. Isolated cases of violence 

^ It must not be supposed that the lock-out was a new invcntioiL 
I%ce deacribes its use by the master breeches-makers at the end of the 
but century: Life of Frattcis Place, by Professor Graham Wallas (19x8}. 

I Jtebort of Conference of Trade Dek§ales at Sheffield (June 1866). p, 33. 

• **An Ironmaater’s View of Strikes,” by W. R. Hopper, Fortni^kOj/ 
Peoim (Aupst 1.1865). 
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and intimidation, restricted, as we shall hereafter see, to* 
certain trades and localities, were magnified by press 
rumours into a systematic attempt on the part of the 
Trade Unions generally to obtain their ends by deliberate 
physical violence. In the general fear and disapproval the 
public failed to discriminate between the petty trade clubs 
of Sheffield and such great associations as the Amalgamated 
Engineers and Carpenters. The commercial objection to 
industrial disputes became confused with the feeling of 
abhorrence created by the idea of vast combinations of 
men sticking at neither violence nor murder to achieve 
their ends. The " terrorism of Trade Unions ” b^pame a 
nightmare. " On one side,” says a writer who repre.sents 
the public feeling of the time, “is arrayed the great mass 
of the talent, knowledge, virtue, and wealth of the country, 
and, on the other, a number of unscnipulous men, leading 
a half-idk’ life, and feeding on the contributions of their 
dupes, and on a ta.x levied on such of the intelligent artisans 
as are forced into their ranks, but who would be only too 
happy to throw off their thraldom and join the supporters 
of law and justice, did these but offer them adequate 
protection.” * 

The Trade Unions worlJ seems to have been quite 
unconscious of the gathering storm. In June 1866 138 
delegates, representing all the great Unions, and a total 
membership of about 200,000, met at Sheffield to devise 
some defence against thp constant use of the lock-out. The 
student of the proceedings of this conference will cBntrast 
with wonder the actual conduct of the Trade Union leaders 
with the denunciations to which (hese " few unscrupulous 
men " were at this time exposed. Nothing could be more 
worthy, even from the middle-class point of view, than the 
discussions of these representative workmen, who denounced 

‘ "Measures for Putting an End to the Abuses of 'I'radcs Unions/* 

Frederic Hill, Bam8ter>at‘I.,aM': Paper in Sessional Proceedings of 
tite Kationai Association for the Promotion of Social Science, (S67 
<4. Hie popular middle-class sentiroent is reflected in Charles Rende's 
•oveI.*Pw/ Yourself in his Piaa (rii;i). 
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with equal energy the readiness with which their impetuous 
followers came out on strike and the arbitrary lock-out of 
the masters, and whose resolutions express their desire for 
the establishment of Councils of Conciliation and the general 
resort to.arbitration in industrial disputes.* Meanwhile, in 
order to meet the great federations of employers, they 
formed " The United Kingdom Alliance of Organised 
Trade?," to support the members of any trade who should 
find themselves " locked out" by their employers.* Un¬ 
fortunately the conference utterly failed to decide what 
constituted a " lock-out.” as distinguished from a strike; 
and thg " Judicial Council" of the Alliance, consisting of 
one delegate from each of the nine districts into which the 
kingdom was divided, found itself continually at issue with 
its constituents as to the disputes to be supported. This 
friction co-operated with the increasing depression of trade 
in causing the calls for funds to be very unwillingly responded 
to ; and the Executive Committee, sitting at Sheffield, had 
seldom any cash at its command. The Alliance lingered on 
until about the end of 1870, when the defcctiqn of its last 
important Unions brought it absolutely to an end.* In 

' See, for instance, the speech of Ceorge Newton, the secretary of the 
Glasgow Trades Committee: A great many strikes, and perhaps lock* 
outs, too. have arisen from a stubborn refusal on the part of both sides 
to look the question honestly and fairly in the face. . . . Let us examine 
oursAves and see if there any wicked way in us that contributes to 
this unsatisfactory state of things, and if we discover that we are not 
blameless, then we ought, first of all. to set our own house in order. . . . 
Then lc;t us examine the opposite side of the camp and see how they 
stand. (Ad if we find that they have not done all that they ought to have 
done with a view to prevent'these serious evils, let us undisguisedly and 
in plain language )K)int out where we consider they have erred, and by 
increasing public opinion in a Wealthy way against tyranny—some people 
cal) it, but perhaps Ci milder word would be better—against the unwise 
policy used, it will do much to repress it in future '* (Conference Report, 
Sheffield. 1866). 

* Rules adopted at MAichcster Conference, 1867 (Sheffield 1867, 
I* PP.)* 

* The Alliance was always administered by an executive elected by 
the Sheffield trades, the lea^ng men amongst which had been active in 
its formation. The veteran secretary of the T>'pographica] Society. 
William Dronfield, was the first general secretar>-. Among the tradn 
r^tfesented were the South Yorkshire and Nottingham Miners. the'Amab 
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1866, however, the Alliance was young and hopeful. It 
received its first blow in October of this year, when it and 
the Trade Union Conference were forgotten in the sensa¬ 
tion produced by the explosion of a can of gunpowder in a 
workman’s house in New Hereford Street, SheflieljJ. 

This outrage was only one of a class of crimes for 
which Sheffield was already notorious. But in the state, 
of public irritation against Trade Unionism, which had 
been growing during the past few years of lock-outs and 
strikes, the news served to precipitate events. On all sides 
there arose a cry for a searching investigation into Trade 
Unionism. The Trade Unions themselves joined in the 
demand. As no clue to the perpetrators of the last crime 
could be discovered by the local police, the leaders of the 
Sheffield trade clubs united with the Town Council and the 
local Kinployers’ Association in pressing for a Government 
inquiry. > The London Trades Council and the Executive 
of the Amalgamated Engineers sent a joint deputation to 
Sheffield to investigate the case. The deputation discovered 
no more tljan the local police had done about the perpe¬ 
trators of the crime, and therefore innocently reported that 
there was no evidence of Trade Union complicity; but 
they accompanied this report by a strong condemn.ition of 
" the abominable practice of rattening, which is calculated 

gamated Tailors. Hoilcrmakcrs, Cotton-spinoers, Scottish Asswiated 
Oirpcntcrs, YorlUkiiirc Gla^-bottlc &Iakcrs. North of Kngland Iron- 
workers, anti the trades of Wolverhampton. The minute books from 
1867 to 1S70, and its printed Monthiy Slaiemfnt. show that thg. Alliance 
at first supported the men in numerous lock-outs, especially among the 
tailors, miners, and ironworkers, but that there were constant complaints 
of unpaid levies. Dronfield informed us that the Judicial Committee and 
the Executive ex|)erienced great difiicuitics from the alnence of any 
control over the constituent Union.s, and the imp^ibility of accurately 
defining a lock-out. The first conference of the Alliance was held at 
Manchester from the ist to the ^th of Jiyiuary 1867. when fifty-three 
trades had been enrolled, numbering 59.750 members. The “Rules" 
adopted at this conference contain an interesting addms by Dronfield 
upon the principles and objects of the federation. The next conference 
was at Preston in September 1867, when the membership had fallen to 
33.580, in forty-seven trades, the Doilermakers, among others, formally 
withtrawing (Minutts of Conferena at Puston, Sheffield, 1867,161^.). 
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to demoralise those who are concerned in it, and to bring 
disgrace on all trade combinations.” ' Public meetings of 
Trade Unionists were held throughout the country, at 
which the leaders expressed their indignation both at the 
outrage i^lf and at the common assumption that it was a 
usual and necessary incident of Trade Unionism. These 
meetings invariably concluded with a demand on behalf of ’ 
the Trade Unionists to be allowed an opportunity of refuting 
the accusations of the enemies of the movement. Robert 
Applegarth safv the Home Secretary on the subject, and 
suggested a Commission of Inquiry. The appointment of 
a Roya^ Commission of Inquiry was officially announced in 
the Queen’s Speech of February 1867. Tliat the Govern¬ 
ment meant business was proved by the prompt intro¬ 
duction of a Bill empowering the Commission to pursue its 
investigations by exceptional means. The inquiry was to 
extend to all outrages during the past ten years,*' whether 
in Sheffield or elsewhere. Not only were accomplices in 
criminal acts promised an indemnity, provided that they 

* The town of Shcflifld had long boon noted for the custom of "ratten¬ 
ing." that is, the temporary abstraction of the wheclbands or tools of a 
workman who.se subscription to his club was in arrear. This had become 
the recognised method of enforcing, nat merely the ]iaymcnt of contribu¬ 
tions, but also compliance witli the trade regulations of the club. The 
lawless summary jurisdiction thus u.surpcd by the Sheffield clubs easily 
passed into more senous act.s of lynch law if mere rattening proved in- 
effecMal. Recalcitrant workmen were terrorised by cxplo.sions of cans 
■ (^f gunpowder in the troughs of their grinding wheels, or thrown down 
their chimneys; and in some cases these explosion.H caused serious injury. 
The various Orinders’ Unions (saw, file, sickle, fork, and fender) enjoy^ 
an unha^iy notoriety for outrages of this nature, which had, from time 
to time, aroused the spasmodic indignation of the local press, notably in 
1843-4. An attempt, in 1861, to blow up a small warehouse in Acorn. 
Street pnivoked a .special ou^tburst of public disapproval; and the* 
minutes of the London Trades Council record that alre^y on this occasion 
the Council publicly expressed its abhorrence of such criminal violence. 
After this date there was for three or four years a diminution in the 
number of serious acts of violence committed; but the years i865-(S saw 
a renewal of the evil practices, especially in connection with the Saw- 
Grinders* Union. The explosion in New Hereford Street in Octobef 
1866 was ufterw’ards proved to have been instigated by this -Union in 
order to terrorise a certain Thomas Femehough. who had twice deserted 
the society, and was at the time working for a firm against whoiji thft' 
* tavdiandte makers, as well as the saw-grinders, had struck. 
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gave evidence, but the same privilege Was extended to the 
actual perpetrators of the crimes. The investigation, more¬ 
over, was not restricted to the supposed criminal practices 
of particular trade clubs, but was to embrace the whole 
subject of Trade Unionism and its effects. * 

The Trade Union movement thus found itself for the 
third time at the bar of a Parliamentary inquiry at a moment 
when public opinion, as well as the enmity of employers, 
had been strongly excited against it. At the very height 
of this crisis, which had been brought about by the violence 
of some of the old-fashioned Unions, the new Amalgamated 
Societies themselves received a serious check from a decision 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

The formation of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
with its large accumulated funds, had renewed the anxiety 
of the Trade Union officials as to the extent to which a 
.trade society enjoyed the protection of the law. Although 
the Act of 1825 had made trade societies, as such, no longer 
unlawful, nothing had been done to give them any legal 
status, or to enable them to take proceedings as corporate 
entities. But in 1855 a " Metropolitan Trades Committee ” 
succeeded in getting a clause intended to relate to Trade 
Unions inserted in the Friendly Societies Act of that year. 
By the 44th section of this Act it was provided that a 
society established for any purpose not illegal migh^ by 
depositing its rules with the Registrar of Friendly Swieties, 
enjoy the privilege of having disputes among its owg mem¬ 
bers summarily dealt with by the magistrates. Under this 
provision several of the larger societies had deposited their 
rules, believing, with the concurrence of tjie Registrar, that 
this secured to them the power to proceed summarily 
against any member who should, in jiis capacity of secretary 
or treasurer, detain or make away with the society’s funds.* 
So thoroughly has the legality of their position been accepted 

& Among other societies, the Amalgamated Engineers and Carpenten 
«8d the national Unions of BoOermakeis and Ironfouodcrs appear to have 
4 d^KMited their rules. 
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by all concerned, that on the estabhshment by Gladstone 
of the Post Office Savings Banks in i86i, he had, at the 
request of the Trade Union leaders, expressly conceded to 
the Unions, equally with the Friendly Societies, the privilege 
of making use of the new banks. 

This feeling of security was, in 1867, completely shattered. 
The Boilermakers’ Society had occasion to proceed against 
the treasurer of their Bradford branch for wrongfully with¬ 
holding the sum of £24; but the magistrates, to the general- 
surprise of all concerned, held that the society could not 
proceed under the Friendly Societies Act, being, as a Trade 
Union, ^)utside the scope of that measure. The case was 
thereupon carried to the Court of Queen’s Bench, where 
four judges, headed by the Lord Chief Justice, confirmed 
the decision, giving the additional reason that the objects 
of the Union, if not, since 1825, actually criminal, were yet 
so far in restraint of trade as to render the society an illegal 
association. Thus the officers of the great national Trade 
Unions found their societies deprived of the legal status 
which they imagined they had acquired, anef saw them¬ 
selves once more destitute of any legal protection for their 
accumulated funds. • 

The grounds of the decision went a great deal further 
than the decision itself. As was pointed out to the work- 
raen*by Frederic Harrison, “ the judgement lays down not 
merely that certain societies have failed to bring themselves 
within^he letter of a certain Act, but that Trade Unions, 
of whatever sort, are in their nature contrary to public 
policy, and that their object in itself will vitiate every 
association and eycry trahsaction into which it enters. . . . 
In a word. Unionism becomes (if not according to the 
suggestion of the learned judge—criminal) at any^ rate 
something like betting and gambling, public nuisances and 
immoral considerations—things condemned and suppressed 
by the law,” ‘ 

Trade Unionism was now at bay, assailed on both ^des. 

> Beehive, January 26, 1S67. 
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It was easy to foresee that the employers and their allies 
would make a determined attempt to use the Royal Com¬ 
mission and the Sheffield outrages to suppress Trade 
Unionism by the criminal law. On the other hand, the 
hard-earned accumulations of the larger societies, by this 
time amounting to an aggregate of over a quarter df a million 
sterling, were at the mercy of their whole army of branch 
secretaries and treasurers, any one of whom might embezzle* 
the funds with impunity. 

I The crisis was too serious to be dealt with by the 
excited delegate meetings of the London Trades Council. 
For over four years we hear of only occasional and purely 
formal meetings of this body. Immediately on Uie publi¬ 
cation of the decision of the judges in January 1867 
Applegarth convened what was called a “ Conference of 
Amalgamated Trades,” but what consisted in reality of 
weekly private meetings of the five leaders and a few other 
friends. From 1867 to 1871 this " conference ” acted as 
the effective cabinet of tlie Trade Union Movement. Its 
private minute-book, kept by Applegarth, reveals to the 
student the whole political life of the Trade Union world. 

The first action of the Junta was to call to their councils 
those middle-class allies upon whose assistance and advice 
they had learned to rely. We have already noticed the 
adhesion of the " Christian Socialists ” to the Amalgamated 
Engineers in 1852, and the intervention of the Positi^sts in 
the Building Trades disputes of 1859-61. Frederic Harrison 
and E. S. Beesly were now rendering specially, valuable 
services as the apologists for Trade Unionism in the public 
press. “ Tom Hughes " was in Parliament, almost the only 
spokesman of the men’s whole claim, Henry Crompton 
was bringing his acute judgement and his detailed exptrricnce 
of»the actual working of the law.to bear upon the dangers 
which beset the Unions in the Courts of Justice. Apple- 
garth’s minutes show how frequently all four were ready to 
spend hours in private conference at the Engineers’ office 
in Stamford Street, and how unreservedly they, in this 
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erisist placed their professional skill at the disposal of the 
Trade Union leaders. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the zeal and patient devotion of these friends of Trade 
Unionism, or the service which they rendered to the cause 
in its hour of trial.' 

It is obvious from the private transactions of the con¬ 
ference that the main object of the Junta was to gain for 
*rrade Unionism that legal status which was necessary alike 
to the security of the funds and to the recognition of the 
Trade Union organisation as a constituent part of the State. 
But the first thing to he done was to defeat the employers 
in their endeavour to use the Royal Commission as an 
astrumcHt for suppressing Trade Unionism by direct penal 
nactment. The Junta had therefore not only to dissociate 
hemselves from the ignorant turbulence of the old-fashioned 
Jnions, but also to prove that the bulk of their own members 
irere enlightened and respectable. It was, moreover, of the 
itmost importance to persuade the public that the Junta 
md their friends, not the strike-jobbers or the outrage- 
nongers, were the authorised and typical representatives of 
he Trade Union Movement. All this it was necessary to 
)ring out in the inquiry by the Royal Commission before 
vhich Trade Unionism was prescfttly to stand on its defence. 
The composition of the Commission was accordingly a matter 
jf the greatest concern for the Junta. The Government 
bad r&olved to select, as Commissioners, not representa¬ 
tives of each view, but persons presumably impartial, with 
Sir Willijm Erie, who had lately retired from the Lord 
Chief Justiceship of the Common Pleas, as their chairman. 
In this arrangement representatives of the employers were 
to be excluded; an^ the ajSpointment of working men was 
not dreamed of. The Commission was to be made up 


r Along with these, hi helping and advising the Trade Unions at this 
tbne. were Vernon Lushington, Godfrey Lushington (afterwards Per¬ 
manent Under secretary of State for the Home Department), J. M. 
Eaidlow (afterwards Registrar of Friendly Societies), Neate (formerly 
Professor of Political Economy and then M.P. for Oxford), Sir T. Foweil 
Bnxton, 2 d.P., and A. J. Mundella. * 
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chiefly from the ranks of high oflicials, with four members 
from the two Houses of Parliament, and the chairman of 
a great industrial undertaking. The active part which 
Thomas Hughes had taken in the debates secured him a 
seat on the Commission, though he felt that single-handed 
he could do little for his friends. All possible pressure 
was accordingly broiight to bear on the Government with‘ 
a view to the appointment of a Trade Unionist member; 
but the idea of a working-man Royal Commissioner was 
inconsistent with official traditions. The utmost that could 
be obtained was that the workmen and the employers 
should each suggest a special representative to hg added. 
For the workmen a wise and extremely fortunate choice 
was made in the person of Frederic Harrison, the Junta 
obtaining also permission for representative Trade Unionists 
to be present during the examination of the witnesses.* 

The actual conduct of the Trade Unionist case was under¬ 
taken by Harrison and Hughes, in consultation with Apple- 
garth, whom the Junta deputed to attend the sittings on 
their behalf. The ground of defence was chosen with con¬ 
siderable shrewdness. The policy of the Junta and their 
allies was to focus the attcitfion of the Commis-sioners upon 
the great trade friendly societies in contradistinction to the 
innumerable little local trade clubs of the old type. The 
evidence of Applegarth, who was the first witness examined, 
did much to dispel the grosser prejudices against the Unions. 
The General Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters was able to show that his society, then landing 
third in financial magnitude in the Trade IJnion world, far 

* The Junta did not, however, confip'' its efforts to action before the 
Commission. One of the taunts constantly throsin by the press at the 
Trade Union leaders was that they did not tliemselves know what they 
wanted. Partly as a reply to this, but also as a manifesto to consolidate 
the Unionist forces, in the autumn of 1867 h Bill was prepared by Henry 
Crompton and laid before the Junta, and after considerable discussion 
adopted by them and by a delegate meeting of Trades held at the Bril 
Inn. It was introduced into the Hou.se of Commons early in the follow* 
ing session, and sen-ed as basis of the Trade Union demand at .some of 
the elections in 1868, notably that of Sheffield when A. J, Mundclla first 
waa mdidate. 
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from fomenting strikes, was mainly occupied in the work 
of an insurance company. He was in a position to lay 
effective stress on the total absence of secrecy or coercion 
in its proceedings. He disclaimed, on behalf of its mem¬ 
bers, all objection to machinery, foreign imports, piecework, 
overtime, or the free employment of apprentices. The 
•fundamental position upon which he entrenched his Trade 
Unionism was the maintenance, at all hazards, of the 
Standard Rate of Wages and the Standard Hours of Labour, 
to be secured by the accumulation of such a fund as would 
enable every member of the Union effectually to set a reserve- 
price on his labour. William Allan, who came up on the 
third day, followed Applcgarth’s lead, though with some 
reservations; and the evidence of these two officers of what 
were primarily national friendly societies made a marked 
impression on the Commission. 

The employers were not as well served as the men. It 
is true that they succeeded, in spite of Applegarth’s dis¬ 
claimers, in persuading the Commission that some of the 
most powerful Unions strenuously objected to. piecework 
and sub-contract in any form whatsoever, and in some 
instances even to machinery, fn other cases it was proved 
that attempts were made to enforce a rigid limitation of 
apprentices. Owing to the energy of the Central Associa¬ 
tion «f Master Builders, the restrictive policy of the older 
Unions in the building trades was brought well to the 
front; and this fact accounts, even to-day, for most of the 
current*impression of Trade Unionism among the middle 
md upper classes. But the employers did not discriminate 
in their attack. Almost with one accord they objected to 
the whole principle of Trade Unionism. Tlrey reiterated 
with a curious impenetrability the old argument of the 
"individual bargain,” 4 nd protested against any kintl of 
industrial organisation on the part of their employees. All 
attempts by the men to claim collectively any share in 
regulating the conditions of labour were denounced as “ un¬ 
warrantable encroachments on their rights as employees." ^ 
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The number of apprentices, like indeed the whole administra¬ 
tion of industry, was claimed as of private concern, the 
settlement of which “ exclusively belongs to the employer 
himself; a matter in which no other party, much less the 
operatives, have got anything to do.” And thej? objected 
even more to the centrally administered national society 
with extensive reserve funds than to the isolated local clubs* 
whose spasmodic outbursts they could afford to disregard. 
But the confusion between the small local bodies with 
their narrow policy of outrage and violence, and the amalga¬ 
mated societies with their far-reaching power and accumu¬ 
lated wealth, effective as it had been in alarming tl^e public, 
proved disastrous to the employers when their case was sub¬ 
jected to the acute cross-examination of Frederic Harrison. 
Tlie masters, by directing their attack mainly on the great 
Amalgamated Societies and the newly-formed local Trades 
Councils, played, in fact, directly into the hands of the 
Junta. It was easy for Allan and Applcgarth to show 
that the influence of central Executive Councils and the 
formation pf a public opinion among trade societies tended 
to restrain the more aggressive action of men embittered by 
a local quarrel. The combjnation of friendly benefits with 
trade objects was destined to be hotly attacked twenty 
years later by the more ardent spirits in the Trade Union 
world, as leading to inertia and supineness in respvt of 
wages, hours, and conditions of labour. The evidence 
adduced in 1867-8, read in the hght of later events, reveals 
that this tendency had already begun; and it Vas im- 
pos-sible for the Commissioners to resist the conclusion that 
they had, in the Amalgamated Engineers and Carpenters, 
types of a far less aggressive Trade Uhionism than such 
survivals as the purely trade societies of the brickmakers 
or the Sheffield industries. • 

Foiled in this attempt the employers fell back upon an 
indictment of the Amalgamated Unions considered as 
friendly societies. The leading actuaries were called to 
prdve that neither the Amalgamated Engineers nor tlie 
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Amalgamated Carpenters could possibly meet their accumu¬ 
lating liabilities, and that these must, in a few years, in¬ 
evitably bring both societies to bankruptcy. Tlie whole of 
this evidence is a striking instance of the untrustworthiness 
of expert witnc.sses off their own ground. Neither Finlaison 
nor Tucker, who were called as actuaries on behalf of the 
•employers, ever realised that a Trade Union, unlike a 
Friendly Society, pos.sesses and constantly exercises an un¬ 
limited power to raise funds by special levies, or by in¬ 
creased contributions, whenever it may seem good to the 
majority of the members. But even had the actuarial in¬ 
dictment been completely wairanted, it was a mistake in 
tactics on the part of the employers. The Commissioners 
found themselves shunted into an inquiry, not into the 
results of Trade Unionism upon the common weal, but into 
the arithmetical soundness of the financial arrangements 
which particular groups of workmen chose to make among 
themselves. 

Meanwhile the primary business of the Commission, the 
investigation into the Sheffield outrages, had been remitted 
to special " examiners," whose local inquiry attracted far 
less attention than the proceedings of the main body. At 
first the investigation elicited little that was new; but in 
June 1867 tlie country was startled by dramatic confessions 
on th« part of Broadhead and other members of the grinders’ 
trade clubs, unravelling a series of savage crimes instigated 
by them, and paid for out of Club funds. For a short time 
It lookefl as if all the vague accusations hurled at Trade 
Unionism at large were about to be justified; but the 
examiners reported that fqur-fifths of the societies even of 
the Sheffield traded were free from outrages, and that these 
had been most prevalent from 1839 to 1861, and had since 
declined. The only othet place in which the CommissioSers 
thought it necessary to make inquiry into outrages was 
Manchester, where the Brickmakers’ Union had committed 
many crimes, but where no complicity on the part of other 
trades was shown. It was made evident to all candid 
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students that these criminal acts were not chargeable to 
Trade Unionism as a whole. They represented, in fact, 
the survival among such rough and isolated trades as the 
btickmakers and grinders of the barbarous usages of a 
time when working men felt themselves outsidp the law, 
and oppressed by tyranny.' 

The success with which the case of the Trade UriionistSi 
had been presented to the Commission was reflected in a 
changed attitude on the part of the governing class, a change 
expressly attributed to the “ greater knowledge and wider 
experience ” of Trade Unions whirh had been gained through 
the Royal Commission. “ True statesmanship,’’^declared 
the Times, " will seek neither to augment nor to reduce 
their influence, but, accepting it as a fact, will give it free 
scope for legitimate development.” - Thus the official 
report of the Commission, from which the enemies of 
Trade Unionism had hoped so much, contained no recom¬ 
mendation which would have made the position of any 
single Union worse than it was before. An inconclusive 
and somevyhat inconsistent document, it argued that trade 
combination could be of no real economic advantage to the 
workman, but nevertheless jecommended the legalisation of 
the Unions under certain conditions. Whereas the Act 
of 1825 had excepted from the common illegality only 
combinations in respect of wages or hours of labouj, the 

^ The Broadhead disclosures created a great stir, and Professor licesly, 
who had ventured to point outthat a t rules union murder was neither 
better nor worse than any other murder." was denounced as apologist 
for crime, and nearly lost hts profcssorHliip at University College, Ix}ndon, 
for his sturdy defence of the principle of Trade Unionism. See his 
pamphlet. The She field Oulrages and the Meeting at Exeter Hall, 1867, 
16 pp.; and that by Richard Congreve, M>. Broa^ead and the Anonymous 
Press, 1867, 16 pp. 

* Times leader, July 8 . 1869. 'I'he ot.ca.sion was the epoch>marking 
Bpe^ of Mr. (afterwards Lord) Brassey, wliich, speaking as the son 
of a great contractor, he declared himself on the side of the I'rade Unions, 
and asserted that, by exercising a beneficial influence on the character of 
the workmen, they tended to lower rather than to raise the cost of labour 
(Mansard’s Parliamentary Debates, July 7. 1869). The speech was after¬ 
wards repnblishcd, with some additions, under the title of Trade C/niatu 
susd^Blu Cost of La^ur, by T. Brassey, 1870, 64 pp. 
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Commissioners recommended that no combination should 
henceforth be liable to prosecution for restraint of trade, 
except those formed " to do acts which involved breach of 
contract," and to refuse to work with any particular person. 
But the privilege of registration, carrying with it the power 
to obtain legal protection for the society’s funds, was to be 
•conferred only on Unions whose rules were free from certain 
restrictive clauses, such as the limitation of apprentices or 
of the use of machinery, and the prohibition of piecework 
and sub-contract. The employers’ influence on the Com¬ 
mission was further shown in a special refusal of the privilege 
of registjation to societies whose rules authorised the support 
of the disi>utes of other trades. 

So far the result of the Commission was purely negative. 
No hostile legislation was even suggested. On the other 
hand, it was obvious that no Trade Union would accept 
" legalisation ’’ on the proposed conditions. But Harrison 
and Hughes had not restricted themselves to casting out 
all dangerous proposals from the majority report. Their 
minority report, which was signed also by tjie Earl of 
Lichfield, e.xposcd in terse paragraphs the futility of the 
suggestions made by the raajoriJly, and laid down in general 
tenns the principles upon which all future legislation should 
proceed. It advocated the removal of all special legislation 
relating to labour contracts, on the principle, first, that no 
act should be illegal if committed by a workman unless it 
was equally illegal if committed by any other person; and 
second!^, that no act by a combination of men should be 
regarded as criminal if it would not have been criminal in 
a single person. To thii was appended a detailed state¬ 
ment, drafted by I'redoric Harrison, in which the character 
and objects of Trade Unionism, as revealed in the voluminous 
evidence taken by the Commission, were explained and de¬ 
fended witl) consummate skill. What was perhaps of even 
greater service to the Trade Union world was a precise and 
detailed exposition of tlie various amendments required to 
bring the kw into accordance with the general princl})les 
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referred to. We have here a striking instance of tlie advan¬ 
tage to a Labour Movement of expert professional advice. 
The junta had been demanding the complete legalisation of 
their Unions in the same manner as ordinary Friendly 
Societies. They had failed to realise that such a legalisation 
would have exposed the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
to be sued by one of its members who might be exclude(^ 
for " blacklegging,” or otherwise working contrary to the 
interests of the trade. The whole efficacy, from a Trade 
Union point of view, of the amalgamation of trade and 
friendly benefits would have been destroyed. The bare 
legalisation would have brought the Trades Unions under the 
general law, and subjected them to constant andharassing 
interference by Courts of Justice. They had grown up 
in despite of the law and the lawyers; which as regards 
the spirit of the one and the prejudices of the other were, 
and stiU arc, alien and hostile to the purposes and collective 
action of the Trades Societies. The danger of any member 
having power to take legal proceedings, to worry them by 
litigation and cripple them by legal expenses, or to bring a 
society within the scope of tlie insolvency and bankruptcy 
law, became very apparent. The Junta easily realised, when 
their advisers explained the position, that mere legalisation 
would place the most formidable weapon in the hands of 
unscrupulous employers. To avoid this difficulty Harrison 
proposed the ingenious plan of bringing the Trade \Jnion 
under the Friendly Societies Acts, so far as regards the 
protection of its funds against theft or fraud, Hihilst re¬ 
taining to the full the exceptional legal privilege of being 
incapable of being sued or otluTwise proceeded against as a 
corporate entity. Had a Trade Union •fficial been selected 
as the sole representative of the Unions on the Commission, 
su«h detailed and ingenious amervdments of the law would 
nbt have been devis^ and made part of an authoritative 
official report. The complete charter of Trade Union liberty, 
which Harrison and his friends had elaborated, became for 
seven years the political programme of the Trade Unionists. 
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And it is a part of the curious irony of English party politics 
that whilst the formation of this programme, and the 
agitation by which it was pressed on successive Parliaments, 
were both of them exclusively the work of a group of Radicals 
it was, as we shall see, a Conservative Cabinet which eventu¬ 
ally passed it into law.' 

, The effective though informal leadership of the move¬ 
ment which the Junta had assumed during the sittings of 
the Royal Commission had not gone entirely unquestioned. 
Those who are interested in the cross-currents of personal 
intrigues and jealousies which detract from the force of 
popular movements can read in the pages of the Beehive 
full accohnts of the machinations of (leorge Potter. The 
Beehive summoned a Trade Union Conference at St. Martin’s 
Hall in March 1867, which was attended by over one 
hundred delegates from provincial societies. Trades Councils, 
and the minor London clubs.“ The Junta, perhaps rather 
unwisely, refused to have anytliing to do with a meeting 
held under Potter’s auspices. But many of their provincitd 
allies came up without any suspicion of the sectional char¬ 
acter of tlie conference, and found themselves in the 
anomalous poMtion of countenancing what was really an 
attempt to seduce the London Trades from their allegiance 

* The ShcKioid Outrages and the Royal Commission produced a Urge 
crop of literature, most of which is of little value. The Commission 
itself iffesented no feu er than eleven reports, with voluminous evidence 
and appendices. The Examiners appointed to investigate the outrages 
at Sheffield and Manchester presented separate reports, which were laid 
before Payment. The mass of detailed information about strikes and 
other prfK'ocdings of Trade Societies contained in these reports has been 
the main source of all subsequent writings on the subject. The Trad* 
Vniont of England, by the Comte de Paris, 1869, 246 pp., and The Trad* 
C/moMSi'by Robert Somers (Edinburgh, 1876, 232 pp.), arc, for instance, 
little bettor than sumnfarics, the former friendly, the latter unfriendly, 
of the evidence before the Commission. The chapters relating to Trade 
Unionism in W. T. Thornton’s work On Labour, 1870, which made so 
permanent an impression on the economic world, are entirely based upoa 
the same testimony. Among other publications may be mentioned Trades 
Unions D*f»nd«d, by W. R. Callender (Manchester, 1870, 16 pp .); and 
Milksur*s for Pulling an End to the Abuses of Trades Unions, by Frederic 
HiU. i868,16 pp. 

^ the Trades Conferenc*, 1807, 33 pp. 
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to the Junta and the London Trades Council The Confer¬ 
ence sat for four days, and made, owing to Potter’s energy, no 
little stir. A committee was appointed to conduct the Trade 
Union case before the Commission, and Conolly, the President 
of the Operative Stonemasons, was deputed to ^ttend the 
sittings. But although special prominence was given by 
the Beehive to all the proceedings of this committee, we, 
have failed to discover with what it actually concerned itself. 
An indiscreet speech by Conolly quickly led to Ms exclusion 
from the sittings of the Commission; and the management 
of the Trade Union case remained in the hands of Applegarth 
and the Junta. 

Apart, however, from jealousy and personal intrigue, 
there was some genuine opposition to the policy of the Junta. 
The great mass of Trade Unionists were not yet converted 
to the necessity of obtaining for their societies a recognised 
legal status. There were even many experienced officials, 
especially in the provincial organisations of the older type, 
who deprecated the action that was being taken by the 
London leaders, on the express ground that they objected 
to legalisation. “ The loss working men have to do with 
the law in any shape the better,” was the constant note of 
the old Unionists. This view found abundant expression 
at the Congresses convened in ififiS by the Manchester 
Trades Council, and in 1869 by that of Birmingham. ^ But 
in spite of the absence of the Junta from the Manchester 
Congress, their friend, John Kane, of the North of England 
Ironworkers’ Association, succeeded in inducing the dele¬ 
gates to pass a resolution expressing full confidence in the 
policy and action of the Conference of Amalgamated Trades.' 
And at the Congress of 1869, Odger and Howell, as repre¬ 
sentatives of the Junta, managed to get adopted a series 
of aesolutions embodying Frederic Hairison’s proposals.' 

Meanwhile a change had come over the political situa- 
,^tion. At the outset of the crisis Frederic Harrison had 
urged upon the Trade Union world the necessity of turning 
* Beehive, Jane 13, iS&S. * August 28, 18(19. 
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to the poDing booth for redress. " Nothing,” he writes in 
January. 1867, "will force the governing classes to re¬ 
cognise [the workmen's] claims and judge them fairly, until 
they find them wresting into their own hands real political 
power. Unionists who, till now, have been content with 
their Unions, and have shrunk from political action, may 
.see the pass to which this abstinence from political move¬ 
ments has brought them.”' Within a few months of this 
advice the Reform Bill of 1867 had enfranchised the work¬ 
ing man in the boroughs. The Trade Union leaders were not 
slow to use the advantage thus given to them. The Junta, 
under the convenient cloak of the Conference of Amalga¬ 
mated TVades, issued, in July, 1868, a circular urging upon 
Trade Unionists the importance of registering their names 
as electors, and of pressing on every candidate the question 
in wliich they were primarily interested. The Trades 
Councils throughout tlie country followed suit; .and we 
find the Junta's electoral tactics adopted even by societies 
which were traditionally opposed to all p(Jitical action. 
The Central Committee of the Stonemasons, for instance, 
strongly urged their members to vote at tfio ensuing 
election only for candidates who would support Trade 
Union demands.''* * 

By the beginning of 1869 Tredcrie Harrison had drafted 
a comprehensive Bill, embodying all the legislative pro¬ 
posals of his minority report. This was introduced by 
Mundella and Hughes, and although its provisions were 
receive^ with denunciations by the employers,® it gained 
some support among the newly elected members, and was 
strongly backed up outside the House. The Liberal Govern¬ 
ment of that day, and nearly all the members of the House 
of Commons, were still covertly hostile to the very principles 

* Btehivt, January 20, 1807. 

* Fortnightly Cttcular, June 18O8. 

* See. for iostance. Some opinions on Trade Unions end the BtU of 

1^, by Edmund Potter, M.P., 1869. 45 pp.; also the Observations upon ' 
fhi Law of ComInMaHoHs and Trades Unions, and upon the Trades Uniom 
BiU, by a Barrister. 1869.64 pp. * 
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of Trade Unionism, and every attempt was made to burke 
the measure.* But the Junta were determined to make felt 
their new political power. From every part of the country 
pressure was put upon members of Parliament. A great 
demonstration of workmen was held at Exeter Hall, at 
wliich Mundella and Hughes declared their intention of 
forcing the House and the Ministiy to vote upon the hatee^ 
measure. Finding evasion no longer possible, the Govern¬ 
ment abandoned its attitude of hostility and agreed to a 
formal second reading, upon the understanding that the 
Cabinet would next year bring in a Bill of its own. A 
provisional measure giving temporary protection to Trade 
Union funds was accordingly hurried through I^rliament 
at the end of the session pending the introduction of a 
complete Bill.* The Junta had gained the first victory of 
their political cainjvaign. 

' III fiis f-etUrx to the Wothitig Cias\es, 1870, rrofc,si.nr Ilccsly Kivei, a 
graphic accouul of tlic shuHHng of the (Jovcrnnient, and advises politiral 
action. The annual icjiort of tliu (W’Ufral Union of House Painters (Iho 
" Manchester Alhainc”) for 1871 shows how eagerly the advice was 
rcceivcfl: “•Away with the ciy of no politics in our Unions ; this foolish 
neiitiality has left us without power or influence.’' See also, for the 
whole e]>i||de, Rvhi rl A{>plef;arlli, by A. \V. llumpliiey, 1912, pp. 138-170; 
Labour I.^hlalion, Labour Movcificuts and Labour Leaders, by G. IlowcU, 
1902, pp. is<'> i 7 -:- 

* 32 and <3 Vic. c. 61 (i8(>9). This provisional nica.suie w<is bitterly 
opposed in the House of Lords by b^irl Cairns, who arguefl that its uni¬ 
versal protection of the funds of all Unions alike, without requiring tho 
abandonment of their objectionable rules, was in direct opj.osilioH to tlie 
majority report of the Royal Commission. No such sunender to the 
Trade Unions was, in his opinion, necessary, as their funds had, in the 
previous year, been incidentally protected by an “ Act to am^^d the law 
relating to larceny and embezzlement” (31 and 32 Vic. c. 116), passed 
at the instance of Russell Gurney, the Itecordcr of Lfmdon. This act 
had no reference to Trade Unions as si» h. but it cnabliMt mcmliers of a 
co-partnership to be lonvicteil for sttv.ling or ^mbezziing the funds of 
their co-paitncrship. Its possible application to defaulting Ttadc Union 
officials was perceived byMes.^^.s. Shacn. Roscoe & Co., who have for three 
generations acted as solicitors of the lea4|ing Unions. At their instance 
a case wa.s submitted to the Attorne y-Genwal of the time (Sir John 
Karslake), who advised that a Trade Union could now prosecute in its 
character of a partnership. Criminal proceedings were accordingly taken " 
by the Operative Bricklayers’ Society against a defaulting officer who had 

the Executive at defiance, with the result that the prisoner was, in 
December iSoS, sentenced to six months’ tniid labour. This successful 
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The next session found the Government reluctant to 
fulfil its promise in the matter. But the Trade Unionists 
were not disposed to let the question sleep, and after much 
pressure Henry Bruce (afterwards Lord Aberdare), who was 
then Home Secretary, produced, in 1871, a Bill which was 
eagerly scanned by the Trade Union world. The Govern¬ 
ment proposed to concede all the points on which it had 
been specially pressed by the Junta. No Trade Union, 
however wide its objects, was henceforth to be illegal merely 
because it was " in restraint of trade." Every Union was 
to be entitled to be registered, if its rules were not expressly 
in contravention of the criminal law. And, finally, the 
rcgistratlbn which gave the Unions complete protection for 
their funds was so devised as to leave untouched their 
internal organisation and arrangements, and to prevent 
their bcuig sued or proceeded against in a court of law. 

The employers vehemently attacked the Government 
for conceding, as they said, practically all the Trade Union 
demands.* But from the men's point of view this" complete 
charter legalising Unions ” had a serious drawback. The 
Bill, as was complained, " while repealing the Combination 
Laws, substituted another penal law against \#rkmcn" 
as such. A lengthy clause provided that any violent 
threat or molestation for the purpose of coercing either 
empl^ers or employed should be severely punished. All 
the terms of the old Combination Laws, “ molest,” “ ob¬ 
struct," “ threaten," “ intimidate," and so forth, were used 


prosecution was widely advertised throughout the Trade Union world, 
and was frequently quoted as showing tliat no further legislation was 
needed. But, as was forcibly ported out by Frederic Harrison and other 
advisers of the Junta. Bussell Gurney's Act, though it enabled Trade 
Unions to put defaulting officials in prison, gave them no power to recover 
the sums due. or to take any civil proceedings whatever, and did not 
remove the illegality of any eSmbinations of workmen ‘‘ in restraint of 
trtde.'^ See Harrison's article, The Trades Union Bill," in Forinighily 
July I. 11^69. and the leaflet published by the Amalgamated 
Society of l^iiieers. on Russell Gurney's Act. December, 1868. 

^ See, (or instance, the report of the Leeds meeting of the Master 
BttiMers' Association to object to the BtU. U»ekiv$, March 11,1871. * 
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witnom any aennition or limitation, and picketing, more¬ 
over, was expressly included in molestation or obstruction 
by a comprehensive prohibition of " persistently following " 
any person, or " watching or besetting ” the premises in 
which he was, or the approach to such premises.. The Act 
of 1859, wliich had expressly legalised peaceful persuasion 
to join legal combinations, was repealed.' It seemed only, 
too probable that the Government measure would make it 
a criminal offence for two Trade Unionists to stand quietly 
in the street opposite the works of an employer against 
whom they had struck, in order to communicate peacefully 
the fact of the strike to any workmen who might be ignorant 
of it. * 

It does not appear that Bruce’s fiercely resented " Third 

* A short Act had been passed in i85<) {22 Vic. c. 34) which excluded 
from the definition of " molestation *’ or “ obstruction ” the mere agree¬ 
ment to obtain an alteration of wages or hours, and also the peaceful 
persua.sion of others without threat or intimidation to cease or abstain 
from work in order to obtain the wages or hours aimed at. The Act 
was passed without discussion or comment, probably with reference to 
some recent judicial decisions, but its actual ongin is not clear. The 
Stonemasons’, Society rcfii'sed to have anything to do with it, and re¬ 
ferred snecringly to its promoters as busylHidies. Alexander Macdonald 
alluded to i^in his speech on the Kmployers and Workmen Bill on June 28, 
1875 (Hans.Trfl, vol. 225, pp. 66-7)*as having been enacted at the instance 
of himself and others in order to permit men to persuade others to join 
combinations, and that it had had a most bcnchcial effect. An otacure 
pamphlet, entitled Letters to the frades Umonisls and the Worktng Classes, 
by Charles Sturgeon. 1868, 8 pp., gives the only account of its origjp that 
we have seen. "Some of the judges had decided that the Ii^rty to 
combine was only during the period he was not in the employ of any 
master {i.e. while on tramp). So obvious a mismading. under which the 
working men were getting imprisoned, while their masters combined at 
their pleasure, created numerous petitions for relief, which lay as usual on 
the table : liowever, the Executive of the National Association of tJnited 
Trades assembled in my rooms in Abingdon Street, and we drew a little 
Bill of nine lines in length to explain to the judges how they had failed 
to explain the views of the legislator. ... 1 inUoduced our friends to 
the late Hcnr>' Drummond. Thomas Duncombe, and Joseph Hume, two 
Radicals and an honest Tory, and, stmage to say, they worked well 
together when in pursuit of justice.- After fighting hard against the 
great Liberal Party for four or five years, we passed our little BUI (22 
Vic. c. 34), to tlic great joy of the working classes and chagrin of the 
Manchester Kadkals." But the decision of the R. v. }>niitt and 
R. V. Bailey in 1807 showed that it did not serve to protect pickets from 
proeecutioD. 
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Clause " was intended to effect any alteration in the law. 
Its comprehensive prohibition of violence, threats, intimida¬ 
tion, molestation, and obstruction did no more than sum 
up and codify the various judicial decisions of past years 
under which the Trade Unionists had suffered. But the 
law had hitherto been obscure and conflicting; both the 
.statutes and the judicial decisions had proceeded largely 
from a presumption against the very existence of Trade 
Unionism which was now passing away; and the workmen 
and their advisers not unreasonably feared the consequences 
of an explicit re-enactment of provisions which practically 
made criminal all the usual methods of trade combination. 
A reccntMecision had brought the danger home to the minds 
of the Trade Union leaders and their legal friends. In 
July 1867 a great strike had broken out among the London 
tailors, in which the masters’ shops had been carefully 
" picketed.” ' Druitt, Shorrocks, and other officess of the 

* Henry Crompton gives the following account of the practice of 
picketing:—" Picketing is generally much misunderstood. It occurs in 
a strike when war has begun. The struggle, of course, conswts in the 
employer trying to get fresh men, and the men on strike trying to prevent 
this. They naturally do their best to induce all others to join them. 
Very often the country is scoured by the employers, and men brought 
long distances who never would have qimc if they had kn<n\n there was 
a strike. Men do not wi.sh to undersell their fellows. A man is posted 
as a picket, to give information of the grievances complained of, and to 
urge the fresh comers not to defeat the strike that is going on. 

" ^ot only is this justifiable, but it is far better that this should be 
legal and practised in full publicity than tliat it .should be illegal and done 
secretly, for. if done secretly, then bad practices are sure to arise. No 
doubt it is done with a view to coerce the employers, just as the lock-out 
is with a view to coerce the employed. 

•' Picketing has other uses and cfiects. It enables those on strike to 
know whether the employers are getting men, anti what probability there 
is of tlie strike being successful, to check any fraudulent claims for strite 
pay. Besides this, thg publicity which the system of picketing gives 
does, doubtless, exercise a considerable inlluciice upon men's conduct. 
Tliosc on strike naturally regard any one acting contrary to the general 
interests of the trade with disfavour, just as an unpatriotic man is con¬ 
demned by tho^ imbued with a higher sense of national duty. Picketing 
is justified on these grounds by the workmen, but all physical molesta¬ 
tion or intimidation is condemned. The workmen have never urged that 
such proceedings should not be repressed by penal law." (Site The Labotn 
Lev Commission, by Henry Crompton, adopted and published by the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress.) * 
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Union were thereupon indicted, not for personal violence 
or actual molestation, but for the vague crime of conspiracy. 
The Judge {Baron, afterwards Lord, Bramwell) held that 
pickets, if acting in combination, were guilty of " molesta¬ 
tion ” if they gave annoyance only by black looljs, or even 
by their presence in large numbers, without any acts or 
gestures of violence, and that if two or more persons com-, 
bined to do anything unpleasant and annoying to another 
person they were guilty of a common law offence. The 
Tailors’ officers and committeemen were found guilty merely 
of organising peaceful picketing, and it became evident 
that, if the elastic law of conspiracy could thus be brought 
to bear on Trade Union disputes, practically every incident 
of strike management might become a crime.* Nor did 
Druitt's case stand alone. Within the memory of the Junta 
men had been sent to prison for the simple act of striking, 
or even'for a simple agreement to strike.^ Indeed, merely 
giving notice of a projected strike, even in the most court¬ 
eous and peaceful manner, had frequently been held to be 
an act of intimidation punishable as a crime.’ In 1851 the 
posting up of placards announcing a strike was held to be 
intimidation of the employprs.* The Government Bill, far 
from accepting Frederic Harrison’s proposed repeal of all 
criminal legislation specially applying to workmen, left these 
judicial decisions untouched, and, by re-enacting thjm in 

^ Baron liramweli’s view of the law excited much animadversion even 
among lawyers. See Stephen's^ History of the Criminal Law, vol. iii, 
pp. 221-2. R. V. Drmtt is reported in 10 Cox, 600. 0 

* R. V. Hewitt, 5 Cox, 162 (1851). Compare also the observations 
of Mr. Justice Hannam as to the mere act of striking being in itself 
sometimes criminal, in Farrcr v. Close, 4 L.R.Q.B. C12 (1869). 

* R. V. Hewitt, 5 Cox. C.C. 163 {1851}. 0 

* See Walsby v. Anley, 30 L.J.M.C. 121 (1^1); Skinner v. Kitch, 
10 Cox, 493 (1867); O’Neil v. Kruger, 4 Best and Smith, 389 (1863); 
W«od V. Bowron, 2 Law Report, Q.B. 21 ii8f»6); R. v. Rowlands, 5 Cox, 
C.C. 493 

Compare on the whole subject the Appendix to our Industrial 
Democracy, 1897; The Law of Criminal Conspiracies and Agreements, by 
R. S. (afterwards Mr. Justice) Wright (1B73); Sir William Erie's Law 
heating to Trade Unions (1873); and Stephen’s History of the Criminal 
Imw, vol iii. chap. xxx. 
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a codified form, proposed even to make tlieir operation more 
uniform and effectual 

There was, accordingly, some ground for the assertion 
of the Trade Unionists that the Government was with¬ 
drawing witii one hand what it was giving with the other. 
It seemed of little use to declare the existence of trade 
,societics to be legal if the criminal law was so stretched as 
to include the ordinary peaceful methods by which these 
societies attained their ends. Above all, the Trade Union¬ 
ists angrily resented the idea that any act should be made 
criminal if done by them, or in furtherance of their Unions, 
that was not equally a crime if committed by any other 
person, 6r in pursuance of the objects of any other kind' 
of association. 

A storm of indignation arose in the Trade Union world. 
The Junta sat in anxious consultation with their legal 
advisers, who all counselled the utmost rcsistance<-to this 
most dangerous re-enactment of the law. A delegate 
meeting of the London trades was summoned to protest 
against the criminal clauses of Bruce’s Bill. But it was 
necessary to attack the House of Commons from a wider 
area than the Metropolis. With this view the Junta deter¬ 
mined to follow the example set by the Manchester and 
Birmingh.am Trades Councils in 1868 and 1869 by calling 
together a national Trade Union Congress.' 

^ Whilst the roiistont meetings of the Junta, Uie informal cabinet of 
the movement, grew out of the great Amalgamated Societies, the Trades 
Union Coiwres.s. nr " Parliament of Labour,” took its rise in the Trades 
Councils. We U:ue already de.scribed the .sitedal Conference held in 
London' in 1864, on the Master and Serwint Law, which was convened by 
the Glasgow Trades Council, and its successor, summoned by the Sheffield 
Trades Council in 1867 |o concert measures of defence against lock-outs. 
But the credit of initiating the idea of an Annual Conference to deal with 
all snbiects of interest to the Trade Union world belongs to the Manchester 
and Salford 1 'rades Council, 1^0 issued in Apnl 1868 a circular (for* 
tnnately preserved in the Ironworktfs’ Journal for May i868, and printed 
it the end of this volume) convening a Cempress to be held in Manchester 
dnring Whit-week, 1808. This Congress was attended by thirty-four 
delegates, who claimed to represent about 118,000 Trade Unionists. Thf 
|dace of meeting of the next Congress was fixed at Birmingham, and ^le 
delegates were in due course convened by the Birmingham Trades Council. 
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, The meeting of the Congress was fixed for March 1871, 
by which time it was rightly calculated that the obnoxious 
Bill would be actually under discussion in the House of 
Commons. The delegates spent most of their time in 
denouncing the criminal clauses of the Bill, apd came 
very near to opposing the whole measure. But it was 
ultimately agreed to accept the legalising part of the Bill, 
whilst using every effort to throw out the Third Section. 
A deputation was sent to the Home Secretary. Protest 
after protest was despatched to the legislators, and the 
Congress adjourned at half-past four each day, in order, 
as it was expressly declared, that delegates might " devote 
the evening to waiting upon Members of Parliament.” 
But neither the Government nor the House of Commons 
was disposed to show any favour to Trade Union action 
in restraint of that " free competition ” and individual 
bargaining which had so long been the creed of tlic employers. 
The utmost concession that could be obtained was that the 


This second Congress, which met in August 1(^69, included forty-eight 
delegates from'forty separate societies, having, it was said, 250,000 raern* 
Ik'Ts. Hut although these general congresses were attended I)y sumo of 
the most prominent of the provincial Trade Unionists, they were rather 
frowned on by the London Junta. ^The thirty-four delegates at the Man¬ 
chester Congress included indeed hardly any Metropolitan delegates other 
than George Potter. . Half a dozen representatives from London societies 
went to the Hirmingbam Congress, including Odger and George fiowell, 
but when a Parliamentery Committee was appointed Odger refus^ft to 
serve upon it, regarding it apparently as an unnecessary rival of the 
Conference of Amafgamated Trades. The next Congress was appointed 
for London in 1870, but the London leaders took no steps to co||^veae it, 
until it became necessary, as we have seen, to call up all forces to oppose 
the projected legislation of 1871. Th^ London Congress of March 1871 
was. in fact, the first in which the real leaders of the movement took 
part, and the Parliamentary Committee'^which it appointed, acting at 
first in conjunction with Applegarth's Conference, naturally took the 
place of this on its dissolution. The 1872 Congress at Nottingham was 
attended by seventy-seven delegates, representing 375,000 members. 
Repofts of tile earliest four congresses must !>c sought in the Betkive and 
(as regards those of Manchester. Hirmingham. and Nottingham) in the 
contemporar)’ local newspapers. From 1873 onward the Congress has 
issued an authorised report of its proceedings. A useful chronological 
record has now been published by W. J. Davis, entitled A History of lh$ 
BrUiffn Trades Union Congress, vol. t 1910; vo). ii. igi6. 
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Bill should be divided into two, so that the law legalisiqg 
the existence of trade societies might stand by itself, wWlst 
the criminal clauses restraining their action were embodied 
in a separate " Criminal Law Amendment Bill.” This illu¬ 
sory con(jession sufficed to detach from the opposition many 
of those who had at the General Election professed friend- 
. ship to the Unions. In the main debate Thomas Hughes 
and A. J. Mundella stood almost alone in pressing the Trade 
Unionists’ full demands ; and though a few other members 
were inclined to help to some extent, the second reading 
was agreed to without a division. The other stages were 
rapidly run through without serious opposition. In the 
House of Lords the provisions against picketing were made 
even more stringent, " watching and besetting ” by a single 
individual being made as criminal as " watching and 
besetting ” by a multitude. In this unsatisfactory shape 
the two Bills passed into law.’ Trade Societies became, 
for the first time, legally recognised and fully protected 
associations; whilst, on the other hand, the legislative 
prohibition of Trade Union action was expressly reaffirmed, 
and even increased in stringency. 

In the eyes of the Trade Unions this result amounted 
to a defeat; and the conducl of the Government caused 
the bitterest resentment.® The Secretaries of the Amal- 
gaipated Societies, especially Allan and Applegarth, had, 
indeed, attained the object which they personally had most 
at heart. The great organisations for mutual succour, 
whichrhad been built up by their patient sagacity, were 
now, lor the first time, assured of complete legal protection. 
A number of the larger^ societies promptly availed them¬ 
selves of the Trade Union Act, by registering their rules 
in accordance with its provisions; “ and in fleptember 

’ 34 and 35 Vic. c. 31 (^radc Union Act), and 34 and 33 Vief c. 3a 
(CrimiDal I^w Amendment Act). 

• See, for instance, the article by Heniy Crompton in the Bukive, 
September e, 1871. 

• The Operative Bricklayers' Society (London), of which Coulson was 

general secretary, stands No. i on the Register. « 
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1871 the Conference of Amalgamated Trades “ having,” 
as its final minutes declared, " discharged the duties for 
which it was organised,” formally dissolved itself. 

Tlie wider issue which remained to be fought required 
a more representative organisation. In struggling for legal 
recognition the Junta had, as we have seen, represented 
the more enlightened of the Trade Unionists rather than* 
the whole movement. But, by the Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act, the Government had deliberately struck a blow 
against the methods of all trade societies at all periods. 
The growing strength of the organisations of the coal¬ 
miners and cotton-spinners, and the rapid expansion of 
Trade Unionism which marked this period of commercial 
prosperity, had for some time been tending towards the 
development of the informal meetings of the Junta into 
a more representative executive. The dissolution of the 
Conferehcc of Amalgamated Trades left the field open; and 
the leadership of the Trade Union Movement was assumed 
by the Parliamentary Committee which had been appointed 
at the Trades Union Congress in the previous March, and 
which included all the principal leaders of the chief 
metropolitan and provincial societies of the time. 

The agitation which was immediately begun to secure 
the repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act became 
during the next four years the most significant feature of 
the Trade Union world. Throughout all the various struggles 
of these years the Trade Union leaders kept steadily in 
view the definite aim of getting rid of a law which they 
regarded, not only as hampering their efforts for better 
conditions of employment, but also as an indignity and an 
insult to the hundreds of thousands of* intelligent artisans 
whom they represented. The whole history of this agitation 
pr?)ves how completely the govefning classes were out of 
touch with the recently enfranchised artisans. The legis¬ 
lation of 1871 was regarded by the Government and the 
House of Commons as the full and final solution of a 
long-standing problem. " The judges, however, declared,” 
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as Henry Crompton points out ," that the only effect of the; 
legislation of 1871 was to make the trade object of the strike 
not illegal. A strike was perfectly legal; but if the means 
employed were calculated to coerce the employer they were 
illegal means, and a combination to do a legal act by illegal 
means was a criminal conspiracy. In other words, a strike 
•was lawful, but anything done in pursuance of a strike was 
criminal. Thus the judges tore up the remedial statute, 
and each fresh decision went further and developed new 
dangers.” * But Gladstone's Cabinet steadfastly refused, 
right down to its fall in 1874, even to consider the 
pos.sibility of altering the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
It was in vain that deputation after deputation pointed out 
that men were being sent to prison under this law for such 
acts as peacefully accosting a workman in the street. In 
1871 seven women were imprisoned in South Wales merely 
for saying " Bah ” to one blackleg. Innumerable convic¬ 
tions took place for the use of bad language. Almost any 
action taken by Trade Unionists to induce a man not to 
accept employment at a struck shop resulted,-under the 
new Act, in imprisonment with hard labour. The intoler¬ 
able injustice of this state of things was made more glaring 
by the freedom allowed to the employers to make all possible 
use of “ black-lists ” and " character notes,” by which 
obno,xious men were prevented from getting work. No 
prosecution ever took place for this form of molestation ojr 
obstruction. No employer was ever placed in the dock 
under the law which professedly applied to both parties. 
In short, boycotting by the employers was freely permitted; 
boycotting by the men was put down by the police. 

The irritation dhused by these .petty prosecutions was, 
in December 1872, deepened into anger by the sentence 
of twelve months' imprisonment passed upon the Lonaon 
gas-stokers. These men were found guilty of “conspiracy” 


> Digest of the Labour Laws, signed by F. Harrison and H. Crompt<»i, 
and i^ued by tbe Trades Union Congress Parliamentary Committuea, 
September 1873. 
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to coerce or molest their employers by merely prepa^ng 
{or a simultaneous withdrawal of their labour. The vin¬ 
dictive sentence inflicted by Lord Justice Brett was justified 
by the governing classes on the ground of the danger to the 
community which a strike of gas-stokers might, involve; 
and tl^e Home Secretary refused to listen to any appeal on 
behalf of the men.' The Trade Union leaders did not fail • 
to perceive that no legal distinction could, under the law 
as it then stood, be drawn between a gas-stoker and any 
other workmen. If preparing for a strike was punishable, 
under " the elastic and inexplicable law of conspiracy,” by 
twelve months’ imprisonment, it was obvious that the 
whole fabric of Trade Unionism might be overthrown by 
any band of employers who chose to put the law in force. 
The London Trades Council accordingly summoned a dele¬ 
gate meeting " to consider the critical legal position of all 
trade sosieties and their officers consequent upon the recent 
conviction of the London gas-stokers.” Kepresentation 
after representation was made to the Government and to 
members of Parliament; and the movement for the repeal 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1871 was widened 
into a determined attempt to get rid of all penal legislation 
bearing on trade disputes.® 

Rarely has political agitation been begun in such appar¬ 
ently unpromising circumstances, and carried so rayidly 
to a triumphant issue. The Liberal administration of 
these years, like the majority of both parties in the House 
of Commons, was entirely dominated by the antagon¬ 
ism felt by the manufacturers to any effective collective 
bargaining on the part of the men. Tlie representations 
of the Parliamentary Committee found So sympathy either 
with Henry Bruce or with Robert Lowe, who succeeded 
hint as Home Secretary. Gladstene, as Prime Minister, 

* They were, however, eventually relf.ised after a few months' im¬ 
prisonment ; see Henry Broadhurst, the St»ry of His Life, by himself, i9or, 
pp. 59-64: Labour Legislaiion, Labour Moi ements and Labour Leaders, by 
G. Howell, 1902, pp. 237-53. 

* See letter to Beehive, January n, 1873. 
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refused in 1872 to admit that there was any necessity for 
further legislation, and utterly declined to take the matter 
up ; ‘ and during that session the Parliamentary Committee 
were unable to find any member willing to introduce a Bill 
for the repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

The Trade Union leaders, however, did not relax their 

• efforts. Allan, Guile, Odger, and Howell were strongly 
reinforced by the representatives of the miners, cotton- 
spinners, and ironworkers. Alexander Macdonald and John 
Kane, themselves men of remarkable ability, had behind 
them thousands of sturdy politicians in all the industrial 
centres. The agitation was fanned by the publication of 
details of the prosecutions under the new Act. Effective 
Tracis for Trade Unionists were written by Henry Crompton 
and Frederic Harrison. Congresses at Nottingham in 1872, 
at Leeds in 187 !, at Sheffield in 1874 kept up the fire, 
and passed judgment on those members of Parliament who 
treated the Parliamentary Committee with contumely. As 
the time of the General Election drew near, the pressure 
on the two great political parties was increased. Lists 
of questions to candidates were prepared cmbodjdng the 
legislative claims of labour; and it was made clear that 
no candidate would receive Trade Union support unless his 
answers were satisfactory. 

will be a question for the historian of English politics 
whether the unexpected rout of the Liberal party at the 
election of 1874 was not due more to the active hostility 
of the Trade Unionists than to the sullen abstention of the 
Nonconformists. The time happened to be a high-water 
mark of Trade Unionism^ In these years of good trade 
every society had been rapidly increasing its membership. 
The miners, the agricultural labourers, and the textile 
operatives in particulat had swarmed into organisation in 
a manner which recalls the rush of 1834. The Trades 
Union Congress at Sheffield, held just before the General 
Election of 1874, claimed to represent over 1,100,000 

* Hansard, vol. an, p. 1132, July 15. 1872. 
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organised workmen, including a quarter of a million of coal¬ 
miners, as many cotton operatives, and a hundred thousand 
agricuiturai labourers. The proceedings of this Congress 
reveal the feeling of bitter anger which had been created 
by the obtuseness to the claims of labour of tlje Liberal 
leaders of that day. Not content with turning a deaf ear 
to all the representatives of the workmen, they had, with, 
blundering ignorance, retained as Secretary of the Liberal 
Association of the City of London the Sidney Smith who 
had, since 1851, been the principal officer of the various 
■ associations of employers in the engineering and iron trades.' 
As such he had proved himself a bitter and implacable enemy 
of Trade Unionism. We may imagine what woulS be the 
result to-day if either political party were to face a General 
Election with Mr. Laws, the organiser of the Shipping 
Federation, as its chief of the staff. And whilst the Liberal 
party was treating the new electorate with contumely, 
the Conservative candidates were listening blandly to the 
workmen’s claims, and pledging themselves to repeal the , 
obnoxious jaw. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
old idea of Trade Union abstention from politics gave way 
to a determined attempt at organised political action. 
Nor were the Trade Unionists content with merely pressing 
the organised political parties in the House of Comifons. 
The running of independent Labour candidates against 
both parties alike was a most significant symptom of the 
new feeling in Labour politics. The Labour Represantation 
League, composed mainly of prominent Trade Unionists, 
had for some years been endeavouring to secure the election 
of working men to the House of Gammons; and the 
independent candidatures of George Odger during i86q and 
1870 had provoked considerable fealing.* At a bye-election 

* This formed the sobject of bitter comment in the Beehivt, January 
1874, just before the General Election. 

* The following letter, addressed to Odger by John Stuart Mill, will be 
of ihterest in connection with the perennial question of the expediency ol 
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at Greenwich in 1873, a third candidate was run with 
working-class support against both the great parties, with 
the result that Boord, the Conservative, gained the seat. In 
what spirit this was regarded by the organised workmen 
and their,trusted advisers may be judged from the following 
leading article which Professor E. S. Beesly wrote for the 
Beehive, then at the height of its influence: " The result 
of the Greenwich election is highly satisfactory. . . . The 
workman has at length come to the conclusion that the 
difference between Liberal and Tory is pretty much that 
between upper and nether millstone. The quality of the 
two is essentially the same. They are sections of the wealth- 
possessing class, and on all Parliamentary questions affecting 
the interests of labour they play into one another’s hands so 
systematically and imperturbably that one would suppose 
they thought workmen never read a newspaper or hear 
a speech. . . . The last hours of the Session were" marked 
by the failure of two Bills about which workmen cared 
infinitely more than about all the measures put together 
for which Mr. Gladstone takes credit since his accession 
to office—I mean Mr. Harcourt's Conspiracy Bill and Mr. 
Mundella’s Nine Hours Bill, ^s for Mr. Mundella’s Bill for 
repealing the Criminal Law Amendment Act, it has never 


‘‘independent" candidatures. It will be found in the Beehive fur I'cb- 
ruary 13, 1875:— 


^ " Avignon, February ig, 1871. • 

‘‘ Dkar Mr. Oi>ger, —Although you have not been successful, 1 con¬ 
gratulate you on the result of the polling in Southwark, as it proves tliat 
you have the majority of the liberal party with you. and that you have 
called out an increas^ amount of political feeling in the borough. It is 
plain tiiat the Whigs intend to monopolise political power as long as they 
can without coalescing in any degree with the Radicals. The working men 
•le quite right in allowing Ivories to get into the House to defeat^ this 
exclusive feeling of the Whigs, and may do it without sacriheing any prin- 
dple. The working men’s policy is to insist upon their own representatirlD, 
aadin default of success to permit Tories to be sent into the House until the 
Wh^ majority is seriously threatened, when, of course, the Whigs will be 
bappy to compromise, and allow a few working men representatives in the 
House; John Stuari Mill'." 
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had a chance. For the failure of all these Bills the Ministry 
must be held responsible. . . . 

"This being the case, it is simply silly lor Liberal 
newspapers to mourn over the Greenwich Election as an 
unfortunate mistake. . . . There was no mistake, at all at 
Greenwich. There was a ‘ third party ’ in the field knowing 
perfectly well what it wanted, and regarding Mr. Boord • 
and Mr. Angerstein with impartial hostility. I trust that 
such a third party will appear in every large town in England 
at the next General Election, even though the result should 
be a Parliament of six hundred and fifty Boords. Every¬ 
thing must have a beginning, and workmen have ^^aited so 
long for justice that seven years of Tory government will 
seem a trifling addition to the sum total of their endurance 
if it is a necessary preliminary to an enforcement of their 
claims." * 

The -movement for direct electoral action remained 
without ofiicial support from Trade Unions as such until 
at the 1874 Congress Broadliurst was able to report that 
the miners,, ironworkers, and some other societies had 
actually voted money for Parliamentary candidatures. At 
the General Election which .ensued no fewer than thirteen 
" Labour candidates ” went to the poll. In most cases 
both Liberal and Conservative candidates were run against 
them, vrith the result that the Conservatives gained.the 
seats.® But at Stafford and Morpeth the ofiicial Liberals 
accepted what they were powerless to prevent; and 
Alexander Macdonald and Thomas Burt, the two tending 

* Buhive, August 9. 1873; see also that of August 30. 

* Halliday, the Secretairy of the Amaigamated Association of Miners 
ofiered himself as Labour candidate for Merth}^' Tydvil. A fortnight 
before the polling day be was indicted at Burnley ior conspiracy in conneo 
tion yitb a local minens' strike, but neverthe^ went to the poll, receiving 
the large total of 4912 votes (Bukm, January 31, 1874). Among the 
other " third candidates ” were Broadhurst (Wycombe), Howell (Ayles¬ 
bury), Cremer (Warwick), Lucraft (Finsbury), Potter (I^terborougfa), 
Bradlaugh (Northampton), Kane (Hiddlesborough), Odger (Southwark), 
Motterahead (Preston), and Walton (Stoke). See History of Labour Btpre- 
ttnit/Hon, by A. W. Humphrey, 1912. 
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offidals of the National Union of Miners, became the first 
" Labour members ” of the House of Commons. 

It is significant of the electioneering attitude of the 
Conservative leaders that, with the advent of the new 
Coiiserva^ve Government, the Trade Unionists appear to 
have assumed that the Criminal Law Amendment Act would 
. be instantly repealed. Great was the disappointment when it 
was announced that a Royal Commission was to be appointed 
to inquire into the operation of the whole of the so-called 
" Labour Laws." This was regarded as nothing more than 
a device for shelving the question, and the Trade Union 
leaders refused either to become members of the Commission 
or to give evidence before it. Thomas Burt absolutely re¬ 
fused a seat on the Commission. It needed the most specific 
assurances by the Home Secretary that the Government 
really intended the earliest possible legislation to induce 
any working man to have anything to do with the Com¬ 
mission. Ultimately Alexander Macdonald, M.P., allowed 
himself to be persuaded to serve, together with Tom Hughes; 
and George Shipton, the Secretary of the London Trades 
Council, Andrew Boa, the Secretary of the Glasgow Trades 
Council, and a prominent Birmingham Trade Unionist 
gave evidence. The investigation of the Commission was 
perfunctory, and the report inconclusive. But the Govern¬ 
ment were too fuUy alive to the new-found political power 
"of the Unions to attempt to play with the question. At 
the beginning of 1875 the imprisonment of five cabinet- 
makersi employed at Messrs. Jackson & Graham, a well- 
known London firm, roused considerablf public feeling, 
and led to many questiops in Parliament.’ In June the 
Home Secretary, hi an appreciative and conciliatory speech, 
introduced two Bills for altering respectively the diril and 
criminal law. As amended in Committee by the efforts 
bf Mundella and others, these measures resulted in Acts 
vdiich completely satisfied the Trade Union demands. The 

* See House of Commons Keturns, Ko. 257 of the and, and No. 273 
of the 23rd of June 1875. 
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Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1871 was formally and 
unconditionally repealed. By the Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act {38 and 39 Vic. c. 86), definite and reasonable 
limits were set to the application of the law of conspiracy 
to trade disputes. The Master and Servant Act of 1867 
was replaced by an Employers and Workmen Act (38 and 
39 Vic. c. 90), a change of nomenclature which expressed, 
a fimdamental revolution in the law. Henceforth master 
and servant became, as employer and employee, two equal 
parties to a civil contract. Imprisonment for breach of 
engagement was aboUshed. The legalisation of Trade 
Unions was completed by the legal recognition of their. 
methods. Peaceful picketing was expressly permitftd. The 
old words “ coerce ” and " molest,” which had, in the hands 
of prejudiced magistrates, proved such instruments of op¬ 
pression, were omitted from the new law, and violence and 
intimidation were dealt with as part of the general criminal 
code. No act committed by a group of workmen was hence¬ 
forth to be punishable unless the same act by an individual 
was itself a criminal offence. Collective bargaining, in short, 
with all its necessary accompaniments, was, after fifty years of 

legislative struggle, finally recognised by the law of the land.* 

• 

^ It is not surprising that this sweeping Parliamentary triumph evoked 
great enthusiasm in the Trade Union ranks. At the Trade Union Congress 
in October 1875, such ardent Radicals as Odger, Guile, and George Howell 
joined in the warmest eulogies of J. K. (afterwards Viscount) Cross, yhoso 
sympathetic attitude had surpassed their utmost hopes. "The best 
friends they had in Parliament," said Howell," with one or two exceptions, 
never declared for the repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. He, 
with some friends, was under the gallery of the House of Commtns when 
the measure was under discussion, and they could scarcely believe their 
cars when they heard Mr. CroM declare for the total repeal of the Act." 
And Odger paid testimony to the " immense singleness of purpose " with 
which the Home Secretary " had attended to cveif' propc^tion that had 
been placed before him," and accorded them " the greatest boon ever 
given to the sons of toil." An amendment deprecating such " fulsome 
recojipition of the action of the Conservative party " received only four 
votes (Report of Glasgow Congress, 1873). Some minor amendments of 
the law relating to the registration and friendly benefits of Trade Unions 
were embodied in the Trade Union Act Amendment Act of 1876 (39 and 40 
Vic. c. 22). See the Handybook of ike Labour Laws, by George Howell, 
t8^, and bis Labour Legislation, Labour Movements and Labour Leaders, 
1902? pp. r^6-72. 
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The paramount importance of the legal and Parlia¬ 
mentary struggle from 1867 to 1875 has compelled us to 
relegate to the next chapter all mention of striking con¬ 
temporary events in Trade Union history. The sustained 
efforts of this decade, too often ignored by a younger genera¬ 
tion of Trade Unionists, are even now referred to by the 
.survivors as constituting the finest period of Trade Union 
activity. For over eight years the Unions had been sub¬ 
jected to the strain of a prolonged and acute crisis, during 
which their very existence was at stake. Out of this crisis 
they emerged, as we have seen, triumphantly successful, 
. " liberated,” to use George Howell’s words, " from the last 
vestige *of the criminal laws specially appertaining to 
labour.”' 

This tangible victory was not the only result of the 
struggle. In order to gain their immediate end the Trade 
Union leaders had adopted the arguments of their opponents, 
and .had been led to take up a position which, whilst it 
departed from the Trade Union traditions of the past, proved 
in the future a serious impediment to their further theoretic 
progress. To understand the intellectual attitude of the 
Junta and their friends, we must consider in some detail the 
jxisition which they had to attack. From the very beginning 
of the century the employers had persistently asserted their 
right to make any tod of bargain with the individual 
workman, irrespiective of its effect on the Standard of Life. 
They had, accordingly, adopted the principle, as against 
both tlje Trade Unionists and the Factory Act philanthrop¬ 
ists, of pjerfect freedom of contract and complete compjeti- 
tion between both workers and employers. In order to 
secure absolute freedom of competition between individuals 
it was necessary to penalise any attempt on the part of the 
workmen to regulate, by combination, the conditions o^the 
bargain. But this involved, in reality, a dep>arture from 
the principle of legal freedom of contract. One form of 
contract, that of the collective bargain, was, in effect, made 

* Speech at Trades Union Congiea, Glasgow, October 1875. 1 
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a criminal oSence, on the plea that, however beneficial it 
might seem to the workmen, it cut at the root of national 
prosperity. It will be obvious that in urging this conten¬ 
tion the employers were taking up an inconsistent position. 
Their pecuniary interest in complete competition outweighed, 
in fact, their faith in freedom of contract. 

Meanwhile the astute workmen who led the movement* 
were gradually concentrating their forces upon the only 
position from which they could hop>e to be victorious. 
They had, it must be remembered, no means of imposing 
their own view upon the community. Even after 1867 
their followers formed but a small minority of the ejcctorate, 
whilst the whole machinery of politics was in the hands of 
the middle class. Powerless to coerce or even to intimidate 
the governing classes, they could win only by persuasion. 
It was, however, hopeless to dream of converting the middle 
class to the essential principle of Trade Unionism, the com¬ 
pulsory maintenance of the Standard of Life. In tlierihen 
state of Political Economy the Trade Unionists saw against 
them, on this point, the whole mass of educated opinion in 
the country. John Bright, for instance, did but express the 
common view of the progressive party of that time when he 
solemnly assured the working man that “ combinations, in 
the long run, must be as injurious to himself as to the 
employer against whom he is contending." ' Lord Shsiftes- 
bury, the lifelong advocate of factory legislation, was 
praying that " the working people may be emancipated 
from the tightest thraldom they have ever yet tftdured. 
All the single despots, and all the aristocracies that ever 
were or ever will be, are as pu% of wind compared with 
these tornadoes, the Trade Unions." * ‘The .Sheffield and 
other outrages, the rumours of constant persecution of 
nom-Unionists, the hand-workers’* perjretual objection to 

* In hi» letter to a Blackburn inil!*owner, November 3, i860. Public 
tetters of John Bright, collected and edited by H. J. Leech. 1885, p. 80. 

• I..etter to Colonel Maude, quoted by IVofessor Beesly in his address 
to yie London Trades Council, 1869, reported in Bricklayen' Circular, 
March 1870. 
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machinery, the restrictions on piecework and apprentice¬ 
ship—all these real and fancied crimes had created a 
mass of prejudice against which it was hopeless for the 
Trade Unionists to struggle. 

The Union leaders, therefore, wisely left this part of 
their case in the background. They avoided arguing 
•whether Trade Unionism was, in principle, useful or detri¬ 
mental, right or wrong. They insisted only on the right 
of every Englishman to bargain for the sale of his labour 
in the manner he thought most conducive to his ovra 
interests. What they demanded was perfect freedom for a 
workman to substitute collective for individual bargaining, 
if he imagined such a course to be for his own advantage. 
Freedom of association in matters of contract became, 
therefore, their rejoinder to the employers’ cry of freedom 
of competition. 

It is clear that the Trade Unionists had the best of the 
argument. It was manifestly unreasonable for the em¬ 
ployers to insist on the principle of non-interference of the 
State in industry whenever they were pushed by the advo¬ 
cates of factory legislatiop, and at the same time to clamour 
for the assistance of the police to put down peaceful aijd 
voluntary combinations of their workmen. The capitalists 
were, in short, committed to the principle of laissez-faire in 
eveiy phase of industrial life, from " Free Trade in Corn ” to 
the unlimited use of labour of cither sex at any age and 
under any conditions; and what the workmen demanded 
was onTy the application of this principle to the wage con¬ 
tract. " The Trade Union question,” writes, in 1869, their 
chosen representative and most powerful advocate, “ is 
another and the latest example of the truth, that the sphere 
of legislation is strictly and curiously limited. After legis¬ 
lating about labour for' centuries, each change produbing 
its own evib, we have slowly come to see the truth, that we 
must cease to legislate for it at aU. The public mind has 
been of late conscious of serious embarrassment, and eagerly 
^xpecting some legislative solution, some heaven-bom dis- 
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coverer to arise, with a new Parliamentary nostrum. AS 
usual in such cases, it now turns out that there is no legis¬ 
lative solution at all; and that the true solution requires, 
as its condition, the removal of the mischievous meddling 
of the past." * This doctrine " that all men may lawfully 
agree to work or not to work, to employ or not to employ, 
on any terms that they think fit,” forms the whole burden • 
of the speeches and petitions of the Trade Union leaders 
throughout this controversy. " We do not,” say the official 
representatives of Trade Unionism' in their memorial to the 
Home Secretary in April 1875, " seek to interfere with the 
free competition of the individual in the exercise of his craft 
in his own way; but we reserve to ourselves tTic right 
either to work for, or to refuse to work for, an employer 
according to the circumstances of the case, just as the 
master has the right to discharge a workman, or workmen; 
and we deny that the individual right is in any way inter¬ 
fered with when it is done in concert.” 

The working men had, in fact, picked up the weapon of 
their opponents and left these without defence. But in so 
doing the leading Trade Unionists of the time drifted into 
a position no less inconsistqpt than that of the employers. 
When they contended that the Union should be as free to , 
bargain as the individual, they had not the slightest inten¬ 
tion of permitting the individual to bargain freely if Jhey 
could prevent him. Though Allan and Appicgarth were 
able conscientiously to inform the Royal Gjmmission that 
the members of their societies did not refuse to woik with • 
non-society men, they must have been perfectly aware that 
this convenient fact was only trpe in those places and at 
those periods in which society men wdte not in a suffi¬ 
ciently large majority to do otherwise. The trades to which 
Henry Broadhurst and George Howell belonged were notori¬ 
ous for the success with which the Unions had maintained 
their practice of excluding non-society men from their jobs. 

^ Fwtnightly Review, July i, 1869. " The Trad(» Union BiU,” i>y 
PreJeric Hanison. 
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The coal-miners of l^orthumberland and Durham habitually 
refused to "descend the shaft in company with a non- 
Unionist.* 

We have shown, in our Industrial Democracy, that this 
universal, aspiration of Trade Unionism—the enforcement 
of membership—stands, in our opinion, on the same foot¬ 
ing as the enforcement of citizenship. But, however this 
may be, it is evident that the refusal of the Northumber¬ 
land miners to " ride ” with non-society men is, in effect, as 
coercive on the dissentient minority as the Mines Regula¬ 
tion Act or an Eight Hours Bill. The insistence upon the 
Englishman’s right to freedom of contract was, in fact, in 
the mouths of staunch Trade Unionists, perilously near cant; 
and we find Frederic Harrison himself, when dealing with 
other legislation, warning them that it would be suicidal 
for working men to adopt as their own the capitalist cry of 
“ non-interference.” * 'The force of this caution must have 

^ William Crawford, the trusted leader of the Durham miners, and a 
steadfast opponent of the Eight Hours Bill, in a well-known letter of later 
date (of which we have had a copy), emphatically urges the complete 
ostracism of non-society men. " You should at least be consistent. In 
numberless cases you refuse to descend and ascend with non-Unionists. 
The right or wrong of such action I will not now discuss ; but what is the 
actual state of things found in many«parts of the country ? While you 
refuse to descend and ascend with these men, you walk to and from the pit, 
walk in and out bye with them—nay, sometimes work with them. You 
mingle with them at home over your glass of beer, in your chapels, and side 
by side you pray with them in your prayer meeting. The time has come 
when there must be plain speaking on this matter. It is no use playing at 
shuttlecock in this important portion of our social life. Either mingle 
with these men in the shaft, as you do in every other place, or let them 
be ostracised at all times and in every place. Regard them as unfit 
companions for yourselves and your sons, and unfit husbands for your 
daughters. I-et them be branded, as it were, with the curse of Cain, as 
unfit to mingle in ordinary, hogest, and respectable society. Until you 
make up your minds «io thus com^etely and absolutely ostracise these 
goats of mankind, cease to complain as to any results that may arise 
from their action." Compare A Great Labour Leader [Thomas Burt), 
by Aaron Watson, 1908. * « 

• See his letter on the Government Annuities Bill. 1864: " Lastly, we 
are told of Government dictation and interference. I cannot believe men 
of sense will say this twice seriously. . . . Leave it to the political econo¬ 
mists to complain. . . . Let working men remember that whenever a 
measure in their interest is proposed to Parliament, or suggested in the 
country—whether it be to limit excessive hours labour, to protect 
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beea evident to the Junta, who had had too much experience 
of the workings of modem industry not to realise the need for 
a compulsory maintenance of tlie Standard of Life. No 
Trade Unionist can deny that, without some method of 
enforcing the decision of the majority, effective trade com¬ 
bination is impossible. 

It must not be inferred from the above criticism of thft 
theoretic position taken by the men who steered the Trade 
Union Movement through its great crisis that they were 
conscious of their inconsistency with regard to State inter¬ 
vention, or that they deliberately set to work to win their 
case upon false premisses. No one can study the history of 
their leadership without being impressed by their "devotion, 
sagacity, and high personal worth. We must regard their 
inconsistency as a striking instance of the danger which 
besets a party formed without any clear idea of the social 
state at which it is aiming. In the struggle of these years 
we watch the English Trade Unionists driven from their 
Utopian aspirations into an inconsistent opportunism, from 
which they drifted during the next generation into the crude 
“ self-help ” of an " aristocracy of labour.” During the 
whole of this process there was no moment at which the 
incompatibility of their InSividualist and Collectivist views 
was perceived. Applegarth and Odger, for instance, saw no 
inconsistency in becoming leading officials of the ” Inter¬ 
national ” on a programme drafted by Karl Marx, and at 
the same time supporting the current Radical demand for 
a widespread peasant proprietorship. But it was inevitable 

women and children, to regulate unhealthy labour, to provide them with 
the means of health, cleanliness, or recreation, to save them from the 
exactions of unscrupulous employers—it is nnivYsally met with opposi* 
tion from one quarter, that of unrestricted competition; and opposed on 
one ground, that of absolute freedom of private enterprise. We all know 
—at least, we all explain—how selfish and shallow this cry is in the mouth 
of ^scrupulous capitalists who resist the ^ruck S)^tem Bill or the Ten 
Hours Bill. Is it not suicidal in working men to raise a cry which has 
ever been, and still will be, the great rc.source of those who strive to set 
obstacles to their welfare ? The next time working men promote a Short 
Time Bill of any kind they will be told to stick to their principle of non* 
interference with private capital" {Buhite, March 19, 1864), 
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that the exclusive iftsistence upon the Individualist argu¬ 
ments, through which alone'the victory of 1875 could be 
won, should impress the Individualist ideal upon the minds 
of those who stood round the leaders. Other influences, 
moreover,, promoted the acceptance by the Trade Unionists 
of the economic shibboleths of the middle class. The failure 
•of the crude experiments of Owen and O’Connor, the striking 
success of the pralicy of Free Trade, the growing participa¬ 
tion of working men in the Liberal politics of the time, and, 
above all, the close intimacy which many of them enjoyed 
with able and fertile thinkers of the middle class, all tended 
to create a new school of Trade Unionists. In a subsequent 
chapter *we shall describe the results of this intellectual 
conversion upon the Trade Union Movement. First, how¬ 
ever, we must turn to the internal development of these 
years, which our description of the Parliamentary struggles 
of 1867-75 has forced us temporarily to ignore.* 

» From 1861 to 1877 the principal working-class organ was tlio Beehive, 
established by a group of Trade Unionists who formed a company in 
which over a hundred Unions are said to have taken shares. The editor 
and virtual proprietor during its whole life appears to have been George 
Potter, who was assisted by a Consulting Committee, on which appeared, 
at some time or another, the names of all the leading London Trade 
Unionists, Potter, as we have alreadysnentioncd, was a man of equivocal 
character and conduct, who at no time held any important position in 
the Trade Union world, though his London Working Men's Association 
made a useful start of the movement for Trade Union representation in 
the House of Commons. Under his editorship the Beehive became the 
best Labour newspaper which has yet appeared. This was due to the 
persistent support of Frederic Harrison, Henry Crompton, £. S. Bcisly, 
Uoyd Jones, and other friends of Trade Unionism who, for fifteen years, 
contribvited innumerable articles, whilst such Trade Union leaders as 
Apptegarth. Howell, and Shipton frequently appeared in its columns. 
These contributions make it of the greatest possible value to the student 
of Trade Union history. Unfortunately, the most complete hie in any 
public Iibrary->that ifi the Brithh Museum—begins only in 1869. Mr. 
John Bums possesses a unique set beginning in 1863, which he kindly 
placed at our disposal. In 1877 it was converted into the Industti^ 
Rniew, which came to an end in 1879. t 

The place of the Beehive was, in j88i, to some extent taken by the 
Labour Standard, a penny weekly established by George Shipton, the 
Seoretary of the London Trades Council. It ran from May 7, 1881, to 
April 39» 1882, and contained articles by Henry Crompton and Professor 
E. S, B^ly* together with much Trade Union information. 



CHAPTER VI 

SECTIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 

[1863-1885] 

From 1851 to 1863 all the effective forces in the Trade Union 
Movement were centred in London. Between 1863 and 
1867, as we described in the course of the last chapter, 
provincial organisations, such as the Glasgow and Sheffield 
Trades Councils, and provincial leaders such as Alexander 
Macdonald and John Kane, began to play an important 
part in the general movement. The dramatic crisis of 1867, 
and the subsequent political struggle, compelled us to break 
off our description of the growth of the movement in order 
to follow the Parliamentary action of the London leaders. 
But whilst the Junta and their allies were winning their 
great victories at Westminster, the centre of gravity of the 
Trade Union world was being insensibly shifted from London 
to the industrial districts north of the Humber. TJiis was 
primarily due to the rapid growth of two great provincial 
organisations, the federations of Coal-miners and Cotton 
Operatives. 

The Miners, now one of the most powerful contingents 
of the Trade Union forces, were, pntU 1863, without any 
effective organisation. The Miners’ Association of Great 
Britain, which, as we have seen, sprang in 1841-43 into a 
vigorous existence, collapsed in 1848.. An energetic attempt 
made by Martin Jude to re-establish a National Association 
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in 1850, when a conference was held at Newcastle, was, in 
consequence of the continued depression in the coal trade, 
entirely unsuccessful. For the next few years " the frag¬ 
ments of union that existed got less by degrees and more 
minute tjll, at the close of 1855, it might be said that union 
among the miners in the whole country had almost died 
out.” * The revival which took place between 1858 and 
1863 was due, in the main, to the persistent work of the 
able man who became for fifteen years their trusted leader. 

Alexander Macdonald, to whose lifelong devotion the 
miners owe their present position in the Trade Union world, 
stands, like William Newton, midway between the casual 
and amateur leaders of the old Trade Unionism and the 
paid officials of the new type. Himself originally a miner 
and the son of a miner, the education and independent 

* Address of Alexander Macdonald to the Leeds Conference, 1873, 
Alexander Macdonald, the son of a sailor, who became a miner in Lanark* 
shire, was born €it Airdrie in 1821, and went to work in the pit at the 
age of eight. Having an ardent desire for education he prepared himself 
as best he could for Glasgow University, which he entered in 1846. sup¬ 
porting himself from his savings, and from his work as a miner in the 
summer. Whilst still at the University he became known as a leader of 
the miners all over Scotland. In 1850 he became a mine manager, and 
in 1851 he opened a school at Airdrie, 4^ occupation w'hich he abandoned 
in 1855 to devote his whole time to agitation on behalf of the miners. 
On the formation, in 1863, of the National Union of Miners, he was elected 
president, a position which he retained until his death. Meanwhile he 
was, by a series of successful commercial speculations, acquiring a modest 
fortune, which enabled him to devote his whole energies to the promo¬ 
tion of the Parliamentary programme which he had impressed upon the 
miners. He gave important evidence before the Select Committee of 
1865 on^.he Master and Servant Law. In 1868 he ofiered himself as a 
candidate for the Kilmarnock Burghs, but retired to avoid a split. At 
the General Election of 1874 he was more successful, being returned for 
Stafford, and thus becoming Mth Thomas Burt) the first “ Labour 
Member.” He was shi^rily afterwards appointed a member of the Royal 
Commission on the Labour Laws, and eventually presented a minority 
report of his own on the subject. He died in 1881. A history of the 
coal-miners which he projected was apparently never written, and, ^th 
the exception of numerous presidential addresses and other speeches, and 
a pamphlet entitled ATofes and Annoiaiions on tht Coal Mines Regulation 
Ad, (Glasgow, 1872, 50 pp.), we have found nothing from his pen. 
A eulogistic notice of his life by Lloyd Jones appeared in the NettcastU 
Chfon^, November 17, 1883. mc»t of which is reprinted in Dr. Baem- 
t(dther‘s English A ssociations of Working Men, p. 408. * , 
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means which he had acquired enabled him, from 1857 
onwards, to apply himself continuously to the miners’ 
cause. A florid style, and somewhat flashy personality, 
did him no harm with the rough and uneducated workmen 
whom he had to marshal. The main source of his,effective- 
ness lay, however, neither in his oratory nor in his powers 
of organisation, but in his exact appreciation of the partic-. 
ular changes that would remedy the miners’ grievances, 
and in the tactical skill with which he embodied these 
changes in legislative form. Like his friends, .Allan and 
Applegarth, he relied almost exclusively on Parliamentary 
agitation as a means for securing his ends. But whilst the 
Junta were contenting themselves with securing political 
freedom for Trade Unionists, Macdonald from the first 
persistently pressed for the legislative regulation of the 
conditions of labour. And though, like his London allies, 
he consorted largely with the middle-class friends of Trade 
Unionism, and freely utilised their help in the House of 
Commons, he proved his superior originality and tenacity 
of mind by never in the slightest degree abandoning the 
fundamental principle of Trade Unionism—the compulsory 
maintenance of the workman’s Standard of Life. 

" It was in 1856,” said Macdonald on a later occasion, 

’’ that I crossed the Border first to advocate a better Mines 
Act, true weighing, the education of the ymmg, the resjric- 
tion of the age till twelve years, the reduction of the working 
hours to eight in every twenty-four, the training of managers, 
the payment of wages weekly in the current coin of thon-ealm, 
no truck, and many other useful things too numerous to 
mention here. Shortly after that, bone began to come to 
bone, and by 1858 we were in full action*for better laws.” ‘ 
The pit clubs and informal committees that pressed these 
demands upon the legislature became centres of local 
organisation, with which Macdonald kept up an incessant 
correspondence. An arbitrary lock-out of several thousand 
men by the South Yorkshire coal-owners in 1858 welded 

■ Address to the Minere' National Cooference at Leeds, 1873. 
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the miners of that coal-field into a compact district asso¬ 
ciation, and enabled Macdonald, in the same year, to get 
together a national conference at Ashton-under-L3rae, at 
which, however, the delegates could claim to represent only 
four thousand men in union. In i860, when the Mines 
Regulation Act was being passed into law, Macdonald was 

• able to score a success in the " checkweigher ” clause, to 

.which we shall again refer. Not until the end of 1863, how¬ 
ever, can the Miners’ National Union be said to have been 
effectively established; and the proceedings of the Leeds 
Ginference of that year strike the note of the policy which 
Macdonjld, to the day of his death, never ceased to press 
upon the miners, and to which the great majority of them 
have now, after a temporary digression, once more returned. 

The Miners' Conference at Leeds was in many respects 
a notable gathering. Instead of the formless interchange of 
talk which had marked the previous conference, Macdonald 

• induced the fifty-one delegates who sat from the 9th to the 
14th of November 1863 at the People’s Co-operative Hall 
to organise their meeting on the model of the National Asso¬ 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science, and divide 
themselves into three sections, ,on Law, on Grievances, and 
on Social Organisation, each of which reported to the whole 
conference.' The proceedings of the day were opened with 
prayer by the " Chaplain to the Conference,” the Rev. 
Joseph Rayner Stephens, celebrated as the opponent of 
the New Poor Law and the advocate of factory legislation 
and Chartism. “ In the reports of the sections and the 

^ The Conference appointed a sub-committee to compile and publish 
its proceedings, "a thing,” as the preface explains, " altogether unpar¬ 
alleled in the recorder of labour.” And indeed the elaborate volume, 
regularly published by the eminent hrm of Longmans in 1864, entitled 
Trttnsaciiona and RtsuUs 0/ ths National Associaiion of Coal, Lime, and 
Ironstone Miners of Great Britain, held at Leeds, November 9, 10, 14. 13, 
fj, and X4, 1^63, with its 174 pages, its frontispiece reprinting the 
pit-brow women, and its motto on the title-page extracted from the 
writings of W. E. Ciladstone, formed a creditable and impressive appeal 
to the reading public. 

* For this militant Chartist (1805-79), sec Life of Joseph Rayner 
Stephens, by G. J. Holyoake, 1881. ' 
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numerous resolutions of the conference we find all the points 
of Macdonald's programme. The paramoimt importance of 
securing the Standard of Life by means of legislative regu¬ 
lation of the conditions of work is embodied in a lengthy 
series of proposals which have nearly all since been inserted 
in the detailed code of mining law. In contradistinction 
to the view which would make wages depend upon prices,, 
the principle of controlling industry in such a way as to 
prevent encroachments on the workman’s standard main¬ 
tenance is clearly foreshadowed. “ Overtoil,” says the 
report, " produces over-supply ; low prices and low wages 
'follow: bad habits and bad health follow, of course; and 
then diminished production and profits arc iuevitdblc. Re¬ 
duction of toil, and consequent improved bodily health, 
increases production in the sense of profit; and limits it 
so as to avoid overstocking; better wages induce better 
habits, and economy of working follows. . . . The evil of 
overtoil and over-supply upon wages, and upon the labourer,^ 
is therefore a fair subject of complaint; and, we submit, 
as far as these are human by conventional arrangements, 
are a fair and proper subject of regulation. Regulations 
must, of course, be twofold. Part can be legislated for 
by compulsory laws; but the principle [sic) must be 
the subject of voluntary agreement.” * The restriction of 
labour in mines to a maximum of eight hours per day was 
strongly urged ; but at Macdonald’s instance it was astutely 
resolved not to ask for a legal regulation of the hours of 
adult men, but to confine the Parliamentary proposal to a 
Bill for boys. And it is interesting to observe already at 
this time the beginning of the deep cleavage between the 
miners of Northumberland and Durham and their fellow- 
workers elsewhere. The close connection between the legal 
regulation of the hours of boys aqd the fixing of the men’s 
day is brought out by William Crawford, the future leader 

• Transactions and Results of the National Association of Coat, Lime, 
and Ironstone Miners of Great Britain, held at Leeds, November f, Jo, It, 
if, 13, and 14, 1S63, p. 14. 
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of the Durham men. The general feeling of the conference 
was in favour of a drastic legal prohibition of boys being 
kept in the mine for more than eight hours, but Crawford 
declared that " an eight hours bill could not be carried out 
in his district. He wanted the boys to work ten hours a day, 
and the men six hours.” ‘ He therefore proposed a legal Ten 
.Hours Day for the boys. The conference, however, declined 
to depart from the principle of Eight Hours ; and the Bill 
drafted in this sense was eventually adopted without dissent. 

Another reform advocated by Macdonald has had far- 
reaching though unforeseen effect upon the miners’ organisa¬ 
tion. Tl)c arbitrary confiscation of the miners’ pay for 
any tubs* or hutches which were declared to be improperly 
filled had long been a source of extreme irritation. It 
had become a regular practice of unscnipulous coal-owners 
to condemn a considerable percentage of the men’s hutches, 
and thus escape payment for part of the coal hewn. The 
grievance was aggravated by the absolute dependence of 
the miner, working underground, upon the honesty and 
accuracy of the agent of the employer on the surface, who 
recorded the amount of his work. A demand was accord¬ 
ingly made by the men for permission to have their own 
representative at the pit-bank, wlio should check the weight 
to be paid for. During the year 1859 great contests took 
place in South Yorkshire, in which, after embittered resist¬ 
ance, the employers in several collieries conceded this boon. 
A determined attempt was then made by tlie South York¬ 
shire Miners’ Union, aided by Macdonald, to insert a clause 
in the Mines Regulation Bill, making it compulsorj' to weigh 
the coal, and to allow a representative of the men to check 
the weight. A great Parliamentarj' fight took place on the 
men’s amendment, with the result that the Act of i860 
empowered the miners of each pit to appoint a checkweiglier, 
but confined their choice to persons actually in employment 

^ TrMSAclioni andR«sulls of the aVa/tono/ Assoexation of Cool. Lime, and 
Ironstone Miners of Greai Britain, held at Leeds. November 9. 10, ii. js, jj, 
axed 14,1863. p. 17. in N<»thumbcrland and Darham the hewers very 
work is Ut) shifts, whilst there used to be only one shift of hoys. 
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at the particular mine.* This important victory was long 
rendered nugatory by the evasions of the coal-owners. At 
Barnsley, for instance, Normansell, appointed checkweigher, 
was promptly dismissed from employment and refused 
access to the pit’s mouth. When the employer was fined 
for this breach of the law he appealed to the Queen's Bench ; 
and it cost the Union two years of costly litigation to 
enforce the reinstatement of the men’s agent.* The next 
twenty years are full of attempts by coal-owners to avoid 
compliance with this law. Where the men could not be 
persuaded or terrified into forgoing their right to appoint 
a checkweigher, every device was used to hamper his work. 
Sometimes he was excluded from close access to the ♦eighing- 
machine. In other pits the weights were fenced up so that 
he could not clearly see them. His calculations were hotly 
dLsputed. and his interference bitterly resented. The 
Miners’ Unions, however, steadily fought their way to per¬ 
fect independence for the checkweigher. The Mines Regu¬ 
lation Act of 1872 slightly strengthened his position. Finally 
the Act of 1887, confirmed by that of 1911, made clear the 
right of the men, by a decision of the majority of those 

* Section 29 of Mines Kegublion Act of i860. 

* Normansell v. Platt. John Norraan.sell, the agent of the South 
Yorksliire Miners' Association, stands second only to Macdonald os a 
leader of the miners between 1863 and 1875. The son of a banksman, 
he was l)orn at Torkington, Cheshire, in 1830, and left an orphan at an 
early age. At seven he entered the pit. and when, at the age of^ine* 
teen, he married, he wa.s unable to write his own name. Migrating to 
South Yorkshire, he became a leader in the agitation to secure a check’ 
weigher, which the local coal-owncrs conceded in 1859. Normi^scH was 
elected to the post for his own pit, and rapidly became the leading spirit 
in the distnet. After the lock’Out of 1864 he u’as elected serretary to 
the Union, then counting only two thousand members. Within eight 
years he had raised its membership to twcn||^ tlumsand, and built up an 
elaborate system of friendly benefits. Normansell was the first working' 
man Town Councillor, having been triumphantly elected at Barnsley, his 
Union subscribing /looo to lodge in (he bank in bis name, in order to 
enable him to declare himself possessed of the pecuniary qualification at 
that time required. On his death the amount was voted to his widow. 
Normansell gave evidence in 1867 !»efore tJie Select Committee on Coal¬ 
mining, ami before that on the Master and Servant Law, in 18C8 before 
the Royal Commission on Trade Unions, and in 1873 before that on the 
CoahSupply. 
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employed in any pit, to have, at the expense of the whole 
pit; a cheokweigher with full power to keep an accurate 
and independent record of each man’s work. 

It would be interesting to trace to what extent the 
special characteristics of the miners’ organisations are due 
to the inHuence of this one legislative reform. Its recog¬ 
nition and promotion of collective action by the men has 
*bcen a direct incitement to combination. The compulsory 
levy, upon the whole pit, of the cost of maintaining the 
agent whom a bare majority could decide to appoint has 
practically found, for each colliery, a branch secretary 
free of expense to the Union. But the result upon the 
charaetc!' of the officials has been even more important. 
The checkweigher has to be a man of character insensible 
to the bullying or blandishments of manager or employers. 
He must be of strictly regular habits, accurate and business¬ 
like in mind, and quick at figures. The ranks of the check- 
weighers serve thus as an admirable recruiting ground from 
which a practically inexhaustible supply of efficient Trade 
Union secretaries or labour representatives can be drawn. 

The Ixeds Conference of 1863 was the first of a series 
of yearly or half-yearly gatherings of miners’ delegates 
which did much to consolidate their organisation. The 
powerful aid brought by Macdonald to the movement for 
the Master and Servant Act of 1867 has already been de- 
scriBed. But between 1864 and i86<) the almost uninter¬ 
rupted succession of strikes and lock-outs, in one county or 
anothq;, prevented the National Association from taking a 
firm hold on the men in the less organised districts. In 
1869 a rival federation, called the Amalgamated Association 
of Miners, was formed by the men of some Lancashire pits, 
to secure more systematic support of local strikes. This 
split only increased the number of miners in union, wt(ich 
in a few years reached the unprecedented total of two 
hundred thousand. 

It is easy to understand how much this army of miners, 
marshalled by an expert Parliamentary tactician, added to 
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the political weight of the Trade Union leaders. Though 
only partially enfranchised, their influence at the General 
Election of 1868 was marked; and when, in 1871, the 
Trades Union Congress appointed a Parliamentary Committee 
Macdonald became its chairman. Next year he ^succeeded 
in getting embodied in the new Mines Regulation Act many 
of the minor amendments of the law for which he had been, 
pressing; and in 1874 he and his colleague, Thomas Burt, 
became, as we have seen, the first working-men members of 
the House of Commons. 

Not less important than the somewhat scattered hosts 
of the Coal-miners was the compact body of the Lancashire 
Cotton Operatives, who, from 1869 onward, be^ to be 
reckoned as an integral part of the Trade Union world. 
The Lancashire textile workers, who had, in the early part 
of the century, played such a prominent part in the Trade 
Union Movement, and whose energetic " Short Time Com¬ 
mittees " had, in 1847, obtained the Ten Hours Act, appear 
'to have fallen, during the subsequent years, into a state of 
disorganisation and disunion. In 1853, it is true, the 
present Amalgamated Association of Cotton-spinners was 
established; but this federal Union was weakened, until 
1869, by the abstention or lukewarmness of the local 
organisations of such important districts as Oldham and 
Bolton. The cotton-weavers were in a somewhat similar 
condition. The Blackburn Association, established in 1853, 
was gradually overshadowed by the North-East Lancashire 
Association, a federation of the local weavers’ societigs in the 
smaller towns, established in 1858. This association, growing 
out of a secession from the Blackburn organisation, had 
for its special object the combined sspport of a skilled 
calculator of prices, able to defend the operatives’ interests 
in •the constant discussions whiqji arose upon the com¬ 
plicated lists of piecework rates which characterise the 
English cotton industry.* 

* The best and indeed the only exact acconnt of these cotton lists it 
that prepared for the Economic Section of the British Association by a 
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It is difficult to convey to the general reader any adequate 
idea of the important effect which these elaborate “ lists ’’ 
have had upon the Trade Union Movement in Lancashire. 
The universal satisfaction with, and even preference for, 
the piecework system among the Lancashire cotton opera¬ 
tives is entirely due to the existence of these definitely 
,fixed and published statements. An even more important 
result has been the creation of a peculiar type of Trade 
Union official. For although the lists are elaborately worked 
out in detail—the Bolton Spinning List, for instance, com¬ 
prising eighty-five pages closely filled with figures ’—the 
intricacy of the calculations is such as to be beyond the com- 
prehensidh not only of the ordinary operative or manufac¬ 
turer, but even of the investigating mathematician without 
a very minute knowledge of the technical detail. Yet the 
week’s earnings of every one of the tens of thousands of 
operatives are computed by an exact and often a separate 
calculation under these lists. And when an alteration of 
the list is in question, the standard wage of a whole district 
may depend upon the quickness and accuracy with which 
the operatives’ negotiator apprehends the precise effect of 
each projected change in any of ^he numerous factors in the 
calculation. It will be obvious that for work of this nature 


committee consisting of Professor Sidgwick, Professor Foxwell, A. H. D. 
(now^ir Arthur) Acland, Dr. W. Cunningham, and Professor J. E. C. 
Munro, the report being drawn up by the latter. (On Ihe Regulation of 
Wages by means of Lists in the Cotton Industry, Manchester, 1887; in 
two part^Spinning and Weaving.) See History cf Wages in the Colton 
Trade during the Past Hundred Years, by C. H. Wood, 1910: d Century 
of Fine Cotton Spinning, by McConnel & Co., 190O; and Standard Piece 
Lists and Sliding Scales, by the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade. Cd. 144,1900. • * 

The principles upon which the lists are framed are so complicated 
that we confess, after prolonged study, to be still perplexed on certain 
points; and though Professor^Munro clears up many difficulties, weeare 
disposed to believe that even he, in some particulars, has not in all cases 
correctly stated the matter. W’e have discussed the whole subject in our 
Industrial Democracy. 

* Bolton and District Net List of Prices for Spinning Twist, Reeled 
Y»n or Bastard Twist, and Weft, on Self-actor Mules (Bolton, 1887; 
*5 PPl- 
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the successful organiser or "bom orator” was frequently 
quite unfit. There grew up, therefore, both among the 
weavers and the spinners, a system of selection of new secre¬ 
taries by competitive examination, which has gradually 
been perfected as the examiners—that is, tlv: existing 
officials—have themselves become more skilled. The first 
secretary to undergo this ordeal was Thomas Birtwistle.^ 
who in 1861 began his thirty years’ honourable and successful 
service of the Lancashire Weavers. Within a few years he 
was reinforced by other officials selected for the same 
characteristics. From 1871 onwards the counsels of the 
Trade Union Movement were strengthened by Jhe intro¬ 
duction of " the cotton men,” a body of keen, astute, and 
alert-minded officials—a combination, in the Trade Union 
world, of the accountant and the lawyer. 

Under such guidance the Lancashire cotton operatives 
achieved extraordinary success. Their first task was in all 
districts to obtain and perfect the lists. The rate and 
method of remuneration being in this way secured, their 
energy was devoted to improving the other conditions of 
their labour by means of appropriate legislation. Ever 
since 1830 the Lancashire cqieratives, especially the spinners, 
have strongly supported the legislative regulation of the 
hours and other conditions of their industry. In 1867 a 
delegate meeting of the Lancashire textile operatives, under 
the presidency of the Rev. J. R. Stephens, had resolved 
“ to agitate for such a measure of legislative restriction as 
shall secure a uniform Eight Hours Bill in factories, ixclusive 
of meal-times, for adults, females, and young persons, and 
that such Eight Hours Bill have for its foundation a restric¬ 
tion on the moving power.” “ On the improvement of trade 

* Birtwistle was, in 1892, at an advanced age, appointed by thcTlome 
Setretary an Inspector in the Factory Department, under the " particu¬ 
lars clause " (sec. 24 ol the Factory and Workshops Act. 1891), as the 
only person who could be found competent to understand and interpret 
the intricacies of the method of remuneration in the weaving trade. 

* Beekivt, February 23. 1867. The circular announcing the resoln- 
tian is signed by the leadi^ officers of tlie Cotton-spinners' and Cotton- 
weavers' Unions of the time. 
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and the revival of TradeUnion strength in 1871-72 this policy 
was again resorted to. The Oldham spinners tried, indeed, 
in 1871, to secure a " Twelve-o’clock Saturday ” by means 
of a strike. But on the failure of this attempt the dele¬ 
gates of yie various local societies, both of spinners and 
weavers—usually the officials of the trade—met together 
^nd established, on the 7th of January 1872, the Factory 
Acts Reform Association, for the purpose of obtaining 
such an amendment of the law as would reduce the hours 
of labour from sixty to fifty-four per week. 

The Parliamentary policy of these shrewd tacticians is 
only another instance of the practical opportunism of the 
English 'trade Unionist. The cotton officials demurred in 
1872 to an overt alliance with the Parhamentary Committee 
of the Trades Union Congress, just then engaged in its heated 
; agitation for a repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
“ Some members of the Short Time Committee,” states, 
without resentment, the Congress report," thought that even 
co-operation with the Congress Committee would be disas¬ 
trous rather than useful, ... as Lord Shaftesbury and 
others declared they would not undertake a measure pro¬ 
posed in the interest of the Trades Unions.” * So far as 
the'public and the House of Commons were concerned, the 
Bill was accordingly, as we are told, " based upon quite 
other grounds.” Its provisions were ostensibly restricted, 
like those of the Ten Hours Act, to women and children; 
and to the support of Trade Union champions such as 
Thomat Hughes and A. J. Mundella was added that of such 
philanthropists as Lord Shaftesbury and Samuel Morley. 
But it is scarcely necessary to say that it was not entirely, 
or even exclusively* for the sake of the women and children 
that the skilled leaders of the Lancashire cotton operatives 
had diverted their " ShoEt Time Movement ” from aggressive 
strikes to Parliamentary agitation. The private minutes 
of the Factory Acts Reform Association contain no mention 

* Report of the Parliamenbaiy Committee to the Trades Union fon- 
gnas. January 1873. 
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of the woes of the women and the children, but reflect 
throughout the demand of the adult male spinners for a 
shorter day. And in the circular “ to the factory opera¬ 
tives,” calling the original meeting of the association, we 
find the spinners’ secretary combating the fajjacy that 
“ any legislative interference with male adult labour is an 
economic error,” and demanding " a legislative enactment, 
largely curtailing the hours of factory labour,” in order 
that his constituents, who were exclusively adult males, 
might enjoy “ the nine hours per day, or fifty-four hours 
per week, so liberally conceded to other branches of work¬ 
men.” ' It was, however, neither necessary nor expedient 
to take this line in public. The experience of a generation 
had taught the Lancashire operatives that any effective 
limitation of the factory day for women and children could 
not fail to bring with it an equivalent shortening of the 
hours of the men who worked with them. And in the 
state of mind, in 1872, of the House of Commons, and even 
of the workmen in other trades, it would have proved as 
impossible as it did in 1847 to secure an avowed restriction 
of the hours of male adults. 

The Short Time Bill wa%therefore so drafted as to apply 
in express terms only to women and children, whose suffer¬ 
ings under a ten hours day were made much of on the 
platform and in the press. The battle, in fact, was, a%onc 
of the leading combatants has declared,* "fought from 
behind the women’s petticoats.” But it was a part of the 
irony of the situation that,-as Broadhurst subsequently 
pointed out,* the Bill " encountered great opposition from 

‘ Circular of December ii, 1871, sisnctl on behalf of the preliminary 
meeting by Thomas Mawdsley—not to be raistakin for James Mawdslcy, 
J.P., a subsequent secretary. 

• Thomas Ashton, J.P. (died tqiq). then secretary of the Oldham 

Spinners, often made this statement. 0 * the jOth of May tSqs the 
Cottm Factory Times, the men's accredited organ, declared, with refer¬ 
ence to the Eight Hours Movement, that " now the veil must be lifted, 
and the agitation carried on under its true colours. Women and children 
must no longer be made the pretext for securing a reduction of working 
hows for men." ... 

• Speech at Trades Union Congress, Bristol, 1878. 
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the female organisations ”; and it was, in fact, expressly 
m the interests of working women that Professor Fawcett, 
in the session of 1873, moved the rejection of the measure.' 
Even as limited to women and children the proposal en¬ 
countered a fierce resistance from the factory owners and 
the capitalists of all industries. The opinion of the House 
• of Commons was averse from any further restriction upon 
the employers’ freedom. The Ministry of the day lent it no 
assistance. The Bill, introduced in 1872, and again in 
1873, made no progress. At length, in 1873, the Govern¬ 
ment shelved the question by appointing a Royal Commission 
to inquije into the working of the Factory Acts. But a 
General Election was now drawing near; and " a Factory 
Nine Hours Bill for Women and Children ” was incorporated 
in the Parliamentary programme pressed upon candidates 
by the whole Trade Union world.' 

We have already pointed out what an attentive ear the 
Conservative party was at this time giving to the Trade 
Union demands. It is therefore not surprising that when 
Mundella, in the new Parliament, once more introduced his 
Bill, the Home Secretary, Mr. (afterwards Viscount) Cross, 
announced that the Government would bring forward a 
measure of their own. The fact that the Government draft 
was euphemistically entitled the " Factories (Health of 
Women, etc.) Bill ” did not conciliate the opponents of the 
sliorter factory day which it ensured; but, to the great 
satisfaction of the spinners, this opposition was unsuccess- 
fid; ind, if not a nine hours day, at any rate a 56J hours 
week became law. This short and successful Parliamentary 
campaign brought the cotton operatives into closer contact 
with the London leaders; and from 1875 the Lancashire 
representatives exercised an important influence in the 
Trades Union Congress’ and its Parliamentary Committee. 

* " From what I have heard." writes Professor Beesly in the Beehive^ 
May 16, 1874, *' 1 am inclined to think that no single fact had more to 
do with the defeat of the Liberal Party in Lancashire at the last election 
than Mr. Fawcett’s speech on the Nine Hoon Bill in the late Parliaoieat.'' 

* Report of Trades Union Congress, Sbeffidd, January 1874. 
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Henceforth detailed amendments of the Factory Acts, and 
increased efficiency in their administration, become almost 
standing items in the official Trade Union programme. 

An interesting parallelism might be traced between the 
cotton operatives on the one hand and the coal-jniners on 
the other. To outward seeming no two occupations could 
be more unlike. Yet without community of interest, with-, 
out official intercourse, and without any traceable imitation, 
the organisations of the two trades show striking resem¬ 
blances to each other in history, in structural development, 
and in characteristics of policy, method, and aims.. Many 
of these similarities may arise from the remarkable local 
aggregation in particular districts, which is commoh to both 
industries. From this local aggregation spring, perhaps, 
the possibilities of a strong federation existing without 
centralised funds, and of a permanent trade society en¬ 
during without friendly benefits. A further similarity may 
be seen in the creation, in each case, of a special class of 
Trade Union officials, far more numerous in proportion to 
membership than is u.sual in the engineering or building 
trades. But the most noticeable, and perhaps the most 
important, of these resenjblances is the constancy with 
which both the miners and the cotton operatives have 
adhered to the legislative protection of the Standard of 
Life as a leading principle of their Trade Unionism. , 
Whilst these important divisions of the Trade Union 
army were aiming at legislative protection, victories in 
another field were bringing whole sections of Trade Unionists 
to a different conclusion. The successful Nine Hours Move¬ 
ment of 1871-72—the reduction, by collective bargaining, of 
the hours of labour in the engineering &nd building trades 
—rivalled the legislative triumphs of the miners and the 
cotton operatives. • 

Since the great strikes in the London building trades in 
1859-61, the movement in favour of a reduction of the 
hours of labour had been dragging on in various parts of 
tbd country. The masons, carpenters, and other building 
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operatives had in many towns, and after more or less con¬ 
flict, secured what was termed the Nine Hours Day. In 
1866 an agitation arose among the engineers of Tyneside for 
a similar concession; but the sudden depression of trade 
put an eijd to the project. In 1870, when the subject was 
discussed at the Newcastle " Central District Committee " 
.of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, the spirit of 
caution prevailed, and no action was taken. Suddenly, at 
the beginning of 1871, the Sunderland men took the matter 
up, and came out on strike on the ist of April. After 
four weeks’ struggle, almost before the engineers elsewhere 
had realised that there was any chance of success, the local 
employers gave way, and the Nine Hours Day was won. 

It was evident that the Sunderland movement was 
destined to spread to the other engineering centres in the 
neighbourhood: and the master engineers of the entire 
North-Eastern District promptly assembled at Newcastle 
on April 8 to concert a united resistance to the men’s 
demands. The operatives had first to form their organisa¬ 
tion. Tliough Newcastle has since become one of the 
best centres of Trade Unionism, the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers could, in 1871, coyint only five or six hundred 
members in the town; the Boilermakers, Steam-Engine 
Makers, and Ironfoundets were also weak, and probably 
two^out of three of the men in the engineering trade be¬ 
longed to no Union whatsoever. A " Nine Hours League,” 
embracing Unionists and non-Unionists alike, was accord¬ 
ingly farmed for the special purpose of the agitation ; and 
this body was fortunate enough to elect as its President 
.John Burnett,* a leading .member of the local branch of 

* John Burnett, who was born at Alnwick, Northumberland, in 1843, 
b&ame. after the Nino Hours Striko, a lecturer for the National Kduca- 
tiMi League, and joined the sfaff of the NtwcastJg Chroutde. In 187^, on 
Allan's dea^, he was elected to General Secretaryship of the Amal* 
gamated Society of l^ngineers. He was a member of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress from 1876 to 1885. In 1886 
he waa appointed to the newly-created post of Lalwur Correspondent of 
the Board of Trade, in which capacity he prepared and issued a series 
of t^rts on Trade Unions and Stril^. On the establishment of the 
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the Amalgamated Society, afterwards to become widely 
known as the General Secretary of that great organisation. 
The " Nine Hours League " bwame, in fact though not in 
name, a temporary Trade Union, its committee conducting 
all the negotiations on the men’s behalf, appealing to the 
Trade Union world for funds for their support, and managing 
all the details of the conflict that ensued.* • 

The five months’ strike which led up to a signal victory 
for the men was, in more than one respect, a notable event 
in Trade Union annals. The success with which several 
thousands of unorganised workmen, unprovided with any 
accumulated funds, were marshalled and disciplined, and 
the ability displayed in the whole management of the dis¬ 
pute, made the name of their leader celebrated throughout 
the world of labour. The tactical skill and literary force 
with which the men’s case was presented achieved the 
unprecedented result of securing for their demands the 
support of the Times ^ and the Spectator. Money was 

Labour Department in 1693 he became Chief Labour Correspondent 
under the Commissioner for Labour, and was selected to visit the United 
States to prepare a report on the effects of Jewish immigration. He 
retired in 1907 and died 1914. 

^ A full account of this conflic^is given by John Burnett in his History 
of the Engineers' Strike tn Newcastle and Gateshead (Newcastle. 1872; 
77 pp.). A description by the Executive of the Amalgamated Society of 
^gineers is given in their “ Abstract Report ” up to December 31, 1872. 
The Newcastle Datly Chronicle, from April to October 1871, furnishes a 
detailed contemixirary record. The leading articles and correspondence 
in the Times of September 1871 are important. 

* See the Times leader of September 11. 1871. This leader, which 
pronounced " the conduct of the employers throughout this dtsputc as 
imprudent and impolitic," called forth the bewildered remonstrance of 
Sir William (afterwards I^rd) Armstrong, writing on behalf of " the 
Associated Employers." " We were aria/ed," writes the great captain . 
of industry, " to see ourselves described in yodi’ article as being in a 
condition of hopeless' difficulty; and we really felt that, if the l^guc 
themselves had possessed the power of inspiring that article, they amid 
scaifely have used words more calculated* to servo their purposes than 
those in which it is expressed. The concurrent appearance in the Spectator 
of an article exhibiting the same bias adds to our surprise. We had 
imagined that a determined effort to wrest concessions from employers 
by Acer force of combination was not a thing which found favour with 
the«more educated and intelligent classes, whose opinions generally find 
expression in the columns of Times " (Times Se^mber 14,1871). 
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subscribed slowly at first, but after three months poured 
in from all sides. Joseph Cowen, of the Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle, was from the first an ardent supporter of the 
men, and assisted them in many ways. The employers in 
all parts pf the kingdom took alarm; and a kind of levy 
of a shilling for each man employed was made upon the 
.engineering firms in aid of the heavy expenses of the New¬ 
castle masters. In spite of the active exertions of the 
" International,” several hundred foreign workmen were 
imported; but many of these were subsequently induced 
to desert.’ Finally the employers conceded the principal 
of the men’s demands; and fifty-four hours became the 
locally recognised week’s time in all the engineering trades. 

Tliis widely advertised success, coming at a time of 
expanding trade, greatly promoted the movement for the 
Nine Hours Day. From one end of the kingdom to the 
other, every little Trade Union branch discussed the ex¬ 
pediency of sending in notices to the employers. The 
engioeering trades in London, Manchester, and other great 
centres induced their employers to grant their demands 
without a strike. The great army of workmen engaged in 
the shipbuilding yards on th$ Clyde even bettered this 
example, securing a fifty-one hours week. The building 
operatives quickly followed suit. Demands for a diminu¬ 
tion, of the working day, with an increased rate of pay per 
hour, were handed in by local officials of the Carpenters, 
Masons, Bricklayers, Plumbers, and other organisations. 
In many cases non-society men took the lead in the move¬ 
ment ; but it was soon found that the immediate success of 
the applications depended on the estimate formed by the 
employers of the mbn’s financial resources, and their capacity 
to withhold their labour for a time sufficient to cause em¬ 
barrassment to business. Wherever the employers Were 

^ Here the “ International ” was of use. At Burnett’s instigation, 
Cohn, the Dahish secretary in London, proceeded to the Continent to 
check this immigration, his expenses bekg paid by the Amalgamated 
Sodtty of Engineers. * 
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assured of this fact, they usually gave way without a con¬ 
flict. The successes accordingly did much to create, in 
the industries in question, a preference for combination 
and collective bargaining as a means of improving the 
conditions of labour. The prevalence of systematic over¬ 
time, which has since proved so formidable a deduction 
from the advantages gained by the Nine Hours Movement,, 
was either overlooked by sanguine officials, or covertly 
welcomed by individual workmen as affording opportunities 
for working at a higher rate of remuneration.* On the other 
hand, it was a patent fact that the mechanic employed in 
attending to the machinery of a textile mill was the only 
member of his trade who was excluded from participation 
in the shortening of hours enjoyed by his fellow-tradesmen ; 
and that his failure to secure a shorter day was an in¬ 
cidental consequence of the existence of legislative restric¬ 
tions. Thus, at the very time that the textile operatives 
and coal-miners were, as we have seen, exhibiting a marked 
tendency to look more and more to Parliamentary action 
for the protection of the Standard of Life, the facts, as they 
presented themselves to the Amalgamated Engineer or 
Carpenter, were leading th^ members of these trades to a 
diametrically opposite conclusion. 

But though faith in trade combinations and collective 
bargaining was strengthened by the success of the IJine 
Hours Movement, the victories of the men did not increase 
the "prestige of the two great Amalgamated Societies. The 
growing adhesion of the Junta to the economic views of 
their middle-class friends was marked by the silent aban¬ 
donment by Allan, Applegarth, and Guile of all leadership 
in trade matters. Already in 1865 we find the Executive 
Council of the Amalgamated Engineers explaining that, 
although they sympathised with advance movements, they 
felt unable to either support them by grants or to advise 

* With regard to overtime, Burnett informed os that " it was found 
impossible to carry a Nine Hours Day pure and simple at the time olthe 
Btrikf of 1871, and that overtime should still be worked as required wu 
insisted upon as a first condition of settlement by the employers.** 
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their members to vote a spedal levy.' The " backwardness 
of the Council of the Engineers " constantly provoked angry 
criticism. The chief obstacles to advancement were de¬ 
clared to be Danter, the President of the Council, and the 
General Secretary, whose minds had been narrowed “ by 
the routine of years of service within certain limits. . . . 
Never, since it effected amalgamation, has the Society 
solved one social problem ; nor has it now an idea of future 
progress. Its money is unprofitably and injudiciously in¬ 
vested—even with a miser’s care—^while its councils are 
marked with all the chilly apathy of a worn-out mission.” ® 
What proved to be the greatest trade movement since 1852 
was undfcrtaken in spite of the official disapproval of the 
governing body, and was carried to a successful issue 
without the provision from headquarters of any leadership 
or control. Tliough the Nine Hours Strike actually began 
in Sunderland on April i, 1871, the London Executive 
remained silent on the subject until July. Towards the 
end of that month, when the Newcastle men had been out 
for seven weeks, a circular was issued inviting the branches 
to collect voluntary subscriptions for their struggling 
brethren. Ultimately, in September, the " Contingent 
Fund,” out of which strike pay is given, was 're-estab¬ 
lished by vote of the branches ; and the strike allowance of 
5s. J 3 er week, over and above the ordinary out-of-work pay, 
was issued, after fourteen weeks’ struggle, to the sm^ 
minority of the men on strike who were members of-the 
Societjs. An emissary was sent to the Continent, at the 
Society’s expense, to defeat the employers’ attempt to bring 
over foreign engineers; but with this exception all the 
expenses of the shuggle were defrayed from the subscrip¬ 
tions collected by the Nine Hours League.* And if we turn 

y tfi yf tin g ot London pattern-makers to seek advance of wages, Buh 
khu, October si, 1865. 

* Letter from " Amalgamator,'* Btehiw, January 19, 1867. 

* Ttm rank and file were more sympathetic than the Executive. The 
madUnery for making the collections was mostly furnished by the branches 
lad erngunittees of the Society. 
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Trade Union Apathy 

for a moment from the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
to the other great trade and friendly societies of the time, 
it is easy, in the minutes of their Executive Councils and 
the proceedings of their branches, to watch the same tend¬ 
ency at work. Whether it is the Masons or the Tailors, 
the Ironfounders or the Carpenters, we see the same aban¬ 
donment by the Central Executive of any dominant prin¬ 
ciple of trade policy, the same absence of initiative in trade 
movements, and the same more or less persistent struggle 
to check the trade activity of its branches. In the Amal¬ 
gamated Society of Carpenters, for example, we find, during 
these years, no attempt by headquarters to " level up ” the 
wages of low-paid districts, or to grapple ^with the prob¬ 
lems of overtime or piecework. We watch, on the contrary, 
the branches defending themselves before the Executive 
for their little spurts of local activity, and pleading, in 
order to wring from a reluctant treasury the concession 
of strike pay, that they have been dragged into the 
" Advance Movement ’’ by the more aggressive policy of 
the " General Union ” (the rival trade society of the old 
type), or by irresponsible *' strike-committees" of non¬ 
society men. 

Time and growth were, in fact, revealing the drawbacks 
of the constitution with which Newton and Allan had 
endowed their cherished amalgamation, and which had 
been so extensively copied by other trades. The efiffi- 
culties arising from the attempt to unite, in one organisa¬ 
tion, men working in the numerous distinct branr,hes of 
the engineering trade, demanded constant thought and 
attention. The rapid changes in the industry, especially 
in connection with the growing use of new machinery, 
needed to be met by a well-considered flexibility, dictated 
by full knowledge of the facts, and.some largeness of view. 
To maintain a haimonious yet progressive trade policy in 
all the hundreds of branches would, of itself, have taxed 
•the skill of a body of experts free from other preoccupa- 
tiois. All these duties were, however, cast upon a single 
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salaried officer,* working under a committee of artisans 
who met in the evening after an exhausting day of physical 
toil. 

The result might have been foreseen. The rapid growth 
of the society brought with it a huge volume of detailed 
business. Every grant of accident benefit or superannua- 
,tion allowance was made by the Executive Councfi. Every 
week this body had to decide on scores of separate appli¬ 
cations for gifts from the Benevolent Fund. Every time 
any of the tens of thousands of members failed to get what 
he wanted from his branch, he appealed to the Executive 
Giuncil. Every month an extensive trade report had to 
be issued. Every quarter the branch accounts had to be 
examined, dissected, and embodied in an elaborate sum¬ 
mary, itself absorbing no small amount of labour and 
thought. The hundreds of branch secretaries and treasurers 
had to be constantly supervised, checked by special audits, 
and perpetually admonished for negligent or accidental 
breaches of the complicated code by which the Society was 
governed. The Executive Council became, in fact, absorbed 
in purely " treasury ” work, and spent a large part of its 
time in protecting the funds of the Society from extrava¬ 
gance, laxity of administration, or misappropriation. The 
quantity of routine soon became enormous; and the whole 
attention of the General Secretary was given to coping with 
the mass of details which poured in upon him by every 
post. 

Tliit huge friendly society business brought with it, too, 
its spetial bias. Allan grew more and more devoted to 
the accumulating fund, wljich was alike the guarantee and 
the symbol of the success of his organisation. Nothing 

* An ** Assistant Secretary " was sut»equently added, and evenlnally 
another. But these asaistante were, like the General Secret^ himself, 
reunited from the ranks of the workmen, and however experienced they 
may have been in trade mattes, were necessarily less adapted to tlw 
ckrical labour demanded of them. The great Trade FriemUy Societiee 
of the Stonemasons, Bricklayers, and Ironfounders long continued to have 
one assistant secretary, and no clerical stafi whatever. 
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was important enough to warrant any inroad on this sacred’ 
balance. The Engineers’ Central Executive, indeed, practi¬ 
cally laid aade the weapon of the strike. “ We believe,” 
said Allan before the Royal Commission in 1867, " that 
all strikes are a complete waste of money, not only jn relation 
to the workmen, but also to the employers.” ^ The " Con¬ 
tingent Fund,” out of which alone strike pay could be given,, 
was between i860 and 1872 repeatedly abolished by vote 
of the membcrSj re-established for a short time, and again 
abolished. Trade Unionists who remembered the old con¬ 
flicts viewed with surprise and alarm the spirit which had 
come over the once active organisation. Even the experi¬ 
enced Dunning, whose moderation had, as we have stiggested, 
dictated the first manifesto in which the new spirit can be 
traced, was moved to denunciation of Allan’s apathy. " As 
a Trade Union,” he writes in 1866, "the once powerful 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers is now as incapable to 
engage in a strike as the Hearts of Oak, the Foresters, or any 
other extensive benefit society. ... It formerly combined 
both functions, but now it possesses only one, that of a benefit 
society, with relief for members when out of work or travel¬ 
ling for employment superadded. . . . Tlie Amalgamated 
Engineers, as a trade society, has ceased to exist.” “ 

It would be a mistake to as.sume that the inertia and 
slipineness of the “ Amalgamated ” Societies was a nepes- 
sary result of their accumulated funds or their friendly 
benefits. The remarkable energy and success of the United 
Society of Boilermakers and Iron-shipbuilders, established 
in 1832, and between 1865 and 1875 rapidly increasing 
in membership and funds, shows that elaborate friendly 
benefits are not inconsistent with a strdbg and consistent 
trade policy. This quite exceptional success is, we believe, 
dueio the fact that the Boilermakers provided an adequate 
salaried staff to attend to their trade affairs. The “ district 
delegates ” who were, between 1873 and 18^, appointed 

Question 827 in Report of Trade Union Commisuon ch 26, 1867). 

* • Bookbi^rs' Trade CircuUif, Jannary 1866. 

M 
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for every important district, are absolutely un<»ncemed with 
the administration of friendly benefits, and devote them¬ 
selves exclusively to the work of Collective Bargaining. 
Unlike the General Secretaries of the Engineers, Carpenters, 
Stonemawns, or Ironfounders, who ha(J but one salaried 
assistant, Robert Knight, the able secretary of the Boiler¬ 
makers had under his orders an expert professional staff, 
and was accordingly able, not only to keep both employers 
and unruly members in check, but also successfully to adapt 
the Union policy to the changing conditions of the industry. 
In short, it was not the presence of friendly benefits, but the 
absence of any such class of professional organisers as exists 
in the ofganisations of the Coal-miners, Cotton Operatives, 
and Boilermakers, that created the deadlock in the adminis¬ 
tration of the great trade friendly societies.* 

The direct result of this abnegation of trade leadership 
was a complete arrest of the tendency to amalgamation, 
and, in some cases, even a breaking away of sections already 
within the organisation. The various independent societies, 
such as the Boilermakers, Steam-Engine Makers, and the Co¬ 
operative Smiths, gave up all idea of joining their larger rival. 
In 1872 the Patternmakers, who had long been discontented 
at the neglect of their special trade interests, formed an 
organisation of their own, which has since competed with 
the Amalgamated for the allegiance of this exceptionally 
skilled class of engineers. Nor was Allan at all eager to 
make his organisation co-extensive with the whole engineer¬ 
ing industry. The dominant idea of the early years of the 
amalgamation—the protection of those who had, by regular 
apprenticeship, acquired a right to the trade ’’—excluded 
many men actually working at one branch or another, 
whilst the friendly society bias against unprofitable recruits 
co-operated to restrict the membership to such sections of 

In 1892 the Amalgamated Engineers provided themaelves, not only 
iritii district delegstes. like those oi the Botlerifiakers, but with a 
Mluied Executive Council. The Amalgamated Society of Catpenten ha* 
since liarted dietnet delegates, and the other national societies gradoanv 
followed wit. 
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the engineering industry, and such members o( each section, 
as could earn a minimum time wage fixed for each locality 
by the District Committee. 

This exclusiveness necessarily led to the development 
of other societies, wliich accepted those workmen yho were 
not eligible for the larger organisation. The little local clubs 
of Machine-workers and Metal-planers expanded between , 
1867 and 187.2 into national organisations, and began to claim 
consideration at the hands of the better paid engineers, 
on whose heels they were treading. New societies, such 
as those of the National Society of Amalgamated Brass- 
workers, the Independent Order of Engineers and Machinists,' 
and the Amalgamated Society of Kitchen Range, Stove 
Grate, Gas Stoves, Hot Water, Art Metal, and other Smiths 
and Fitters, sprang into existence during 1872, in avowed 
protest against the " aristocratic ” rule of excluding all 
workmen who were not receiving a high standard rate. 
The Associated Blacksmiths of Scotland, which had been 
formed in 1857 out of a class of smiths which was, at the 
time, unrecognised in the rules of the Amalgamated, now 
began steadily to increase in membership. Finally, during 
the decade various local societies were refused the privilege 
of amalgamation on the ground that either they included 
sections of the trade not recognised by the rules, or that 
the average age of their constituents was such as to m§ke 
them unprofitable members of a society giving heavy super¬ 
annuation benefit. To the tendency to create an " aristo¬ 
cracy of labour ” was added, therefore, the fastidiousness of 
an insurance company. 

Many causes were thus co-operating to shift the centre 
of Trade Union influence from Ixmdon'to the provinces. 
The great trade friendly societies of Engineers, Carpenters, 
and ^ronfounders were losing that lead in Trade Union 
matters which the political activity of the Junta bad acquired 
for them. The Junta itself was breaking up. Applegarth, 
in many respects the leader of the group, resigned his 
secretaryship in 1871, and left the Trade Union Movement. 
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Odger, who lived until 1877, was from 1870 onwards devot¬ 
ing himself more and more to general politics. Allan, long 
suffering from an incurable disease, died in 1874. Mean¬ 
while provincial Trade Unionism was growing apace. The 
Amalganjated .Society of Engineers, so long pre-eminent in 
numbers, began to be overshadowed by the federations of 
Coal-miners and Cotton Operatives. Even in the iron trades 
it found rivals in the rapidly growing organisations of 
Boilermakers (Iron-shipbuilders), whose headquarters were 
at Newcastle, and the’ Ironworkers centred at Darlington, 
whilst minor engineering societies were cropping up in all 
directions in the northern counties. The tendency to 
abandod London was further shown by the decision of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters in 1871 to remove their 
head office to Manchester, a change which had the incidental 
effect of depriving the London leaders of the counsels of 
Applegarth’s successor, J. D. Prior, one of the ablest disciples 
W the Junta. 

But although London was losing its hold on the Trade 
Union Movement, no other town inherited the leadership. 
Manchester, it is true, attracted to itself the headquarters 
of many national societies, and contained in these years 
perhaps the strongest group o^Trade Union officials.^ But 
there was no such concentration of all the effective forces 
as Jiad formerly resulted in the Junta. Though Manchester 
might have furnished the nucleus of a Trade Union Cabinet, 
Alexander Macdonald was to be found either in Glasgow or 
London, Robert Knight at Liverpool and afterwards in 
Newcastle, John Kane at Darlington, the miners’ agents all 

^ Mention should l^pre be mdHe of the Manchester and District Associa- 
tioo of Trade Union Officials, an organisation which grew out of a joint 
oommittee formed to assist the South Wales miners in their strike of 
1S75. The fn^uent meetines, half serious, half social, of this 
named associadon, known to the initiated as "the Peculiar P^le." 
served lor many >'cars as opportunities for important consultations on 
Trade Union policy betu'een the leaders of the numerous societies having 
offices in Manchester. It also had as an object the protection of Trade 
Uni^ officials against unjust treatment by their own societies (see History 
^ (ks BrUisk Trades Union Congress, by W. J. Davis, vol. i., 1910, p. $9). 
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over the country, whilst Henry Broadhurst (who in 1875’ 
'succeeded George Howell as the Secretary of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee), John Burnett, the General Secretary 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and George 
Shipton, the Secretary of the London Trades ♦Council, 
naturally remained in the Metropolis. The result of the 
shifting from London was, accordingly, not the establish¬ 
ment elsewhere of any new enecutive centre of the Trade 
Union Movement, but the rise of a sectional spirit, the 
promotion of sectional interests, and the elaboration of 
sectional policies on the part of the different trades. 

We have attempted in some detail to describe thcjntemal 
growth of the Trade Union Movement between 1867 and 
1875, in order to enable the reader to understand the dis¬ 
heartening collapse which ensued in 1878-79, and the subse¬ 
quent splitting up of the Trade Union world into the hostile 
camps once more designated the Old Unionists and the 
New. But all the unsatisfactory features of 1871-75 were, 
during these years, submerged by a wave of extraordinary 
commercial prosperity and Trade Union expansion. Hie 
series of Parliamentary successes of 1871-75 produced, as 
we have seen, a feeling of triumphant elation among the 
Trade Union leaders. To the little knot of Working men 
who had conducted the struggle for emancipation and 
recognition, the progress of these years seemed almost 
beyond belief. In 1867 the officials of the Unions were 
regarded as pothouse agitators, “ unscrupulous men, leading 
a half idle life, fattening on the contributions of their dtipes,” 
and maintaining, by violence and murder, a system of 
terrorism which was destructive,tnot only of the industry 
of the nation, but also of the prosperity and independence 
of character of the unfortunate working men who were 
their*victims. The Unionist workman, tramping with his 
card in search of emplo5mient, was regarded by the constable 
and the magistrate as something between a criminal vagrant 
and a revolutionist. In 1875 the officials of the great 
. socielies found themselves elected to the local School Boalds, 
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and even to the House of Gimmons, pressed by the Govern¬ 
ment to accept seats on Royal Commissions, and respect¬ 
fully listened to in the lobby. And these political results 
were but the signs of an extraordinary expansion of the 
Trade IJnion Movement itself. " The year just closed,” 
says the report of the Parliamentary Committee in January 
1874, " has been unparalleled for the rapid growth and 
development of Trade Unionism. In almost every trade 
this appears to have been the same ; but it is especially 
remarkable in those branches of industry which have hitherto 
been but badly organised.” Exact numerical details cannot 
now be^ ascertained; but the Trades Union Congress of 
1872 claimed to represent only 375,000 organised workmen, 
whilst that of 1874 included delegates from nearly three 
times as many societies, representing a nominal total of 
1,191,922 members.* It is possible that between 1871 and 
1875 the number of Trade Unionists was more than doubled. 

We see this progress reflected in the minds of the em¬ 
ployers. At the end of 1873 we find the newly established 
National Federation of Associated Employers of Labour 
declaring that " the voluntary and intermittent efforts of 
individual employers,” or eveij. employers’ associations con¬ 
fined to a single trade or locality, are helpless against 
” the extraordinary development—far-reaching, but openly- 
a^^pwed designs—and elaborate organisation of the Trade 
Unions." " Few are aware,” continues this manifesto, " of 
the extent, compactness of organisation, large resources, and 
great*influence of the Trade Unions. . . . They have the 
control of enormous funds, which they expend freely in 
furtherance of their objects; and the proportion of their 
earnings which tfie operatives devote to the service of their 
leaders is startling. . . . They have a well-paid and ample 
stafi of leaders, most of them experienced in the conduct of 
strikes, many of them skilful as organisers, all fonning a class 

> Report of the Trades Union Congress. Sheffield. 1874. A taUe 
printed in the Appendix to the present volume gives such comp^ntivt 
staastics of Trade Union membcrslup as we have bees able to compile. 
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apart, a profession, with interests disfinct from,, though not 
necessarily antagonistic to, those of the workpeople they 
lead, but from their very raison d'Hre hostile to those of the 
employers and the rest of the community. . . , They have, 
through their command of money, the imjxisingtaspect of 
their organisation, and partly, also, from the mistaken 
humanitarian aspirations of a certain number of literary* 
men of good standing, a large army of literary talent which 
is prompt in their service on all occasions of controversy. 
They have their own press as a field for these exertions. 
Their writers have free access to some of the leading London 
journals. They organise frequent public meetings, at Which 
paid speakers inoculate the working classes with their ideas, 
and urge them to dictate terms to candidates for Parliament. 
Thus they exercise a pressure upon members of Parliament, 
and those aspirant to that honour, out of all proportion to 
their real power, and beyond belief except to those who 
have had the opportunity of witnessing its effects, Tliey 
have a standing Parliamentary Committee, and a pro¬ 
gramme ; and active members of Parliament are energetic' 
in their service. They have the attentive car of the Ministry 
of the day; and their communications are received with 
instant and respectful attention. They have a large repre¬ 
sentation of their own body in London whenever Parliament 
is likely to be engaged in the discussion of the propceals 
they have caused to be brought before it. Thus, untram¬ 
melled by pecuniary considerations, and specially set apart 
for this peculiar work, without other clashing occupations, 
they resemble the staff of a well-organised, well-provisioned 
army, for which everything that foresight and preoccupation 
in a given purpose could provide, is at command.” > It is 

^ “ Statement as to Formation and Objects of the National Federation 
of Associated Employers of labour," December ii, 1873, reprinted by the 
Parliamentory Committee of the Trades Union Congress. This Federa¬ 
tion cmapris^ in its zunks a large proportiem of the great “ captains 
of industry " of the time, including such shipbuildera as Lat^ and Har- 
land ft Wol^; such textile manufacturers as Crossley. Brintoo, Marshall, 
^I^tui Salt, Akroyd, and Brockleburst; such engineers as Mawdsley, Son 
ft Field, Combe, Barbour ft Combe, and Beyerft Peacock; suchiroumaster« 
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not surprising that the ParJiameptaiy Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress, composed, as it was, of the " staff 
, of leaders ’’ referred to, should have had this involuntary 
tribute to their efficiency reprinted and widely circulated 
among thpir constituents. 

The student will form a more qualified estimate of the 
.position in 1873-75 than either the elated Trade Unionists 
or the alarmed employers. In the first place, great as was' 
the numerical expansion of these years, the reader of the 
preceding chapters will know that it was not without parallel. 
The outburst of Trade Unionism between 1830 and 1834 
was, so far as we can estimate, even greater than that 
between‘1871 and 1875, whilst it was far more rapid in its 
development. There were, during the nineteenth century, 
three high tides in the Trade Union history of our country, 
i 833 ~ 34 . 1872-74, and 1889-90. In the absence of complete 
and trustworthy statistics it is difficult to say at which of 
these dates the sweeping in of members was greatest. But it 
is easy to discern that the expansion of 1873-74 was marked 
•by features which were both like and unlike those of its 
predecessor. 

Like the outburst of 1833-34, the marked extension of 
Trade Unionism in 1872 reached even the agricultural 
labourers. For more than thirty years since the transporta¬ 
tion 0 ^ Dorchester labourers good times and bad had 
passed over their heads without resulting in any combined 
effort to improve their condition. There seems to have 
been ae short-lived combination in Scotland in 1865. We 
hear of an impulsive strike of some Buckinghamshire 
labourers in 1867, whicl^ spread into Hertfordshire. A 
more effective Unibn was formed in Herefordshire in 1871, 
which pursued a quiet policy of emigration, and enrolled 
30,000 subscribers in half a dozen counties. But a mote 


“ builderi as TroUope of London 

,$aa Neffl of Maachcater, and sncli representatives of the great industrial 
peen as Sir James Ramsden, who spoke for the Duke of Devonshire and 
Fiibar Smith, the agent of the Earl of Dudley. 
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energetic movement now arose. On February 7, 1872, 
the labourers of certain parishes of Warwickshire met at 
Wellesbourne to discuss their grievances. At a second 
meeting, a little later, Joseph Arch, a labourer of Barford, 
who owned a freehold cottage, and had becoijie known 
as a Primitive Methodist preacher, made a speech 
which bore fruit. On the nth of March two hundred met* 
* resolved to strike for higher wages, namely, i6s. per week 
for a working day from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m, Unlike most 
strikes this one attracted from the first the favourable 
notice of the press.^ Publicity brought immediate funds 
and sympathisers. On the 29th of M-irch the inaugural 
meeting of the Warwickshire Agricultural 1 -abourers' 
Union was held at Leamington, under the presidency 
of the Hon. Auberon Herbert, M.P., a donation of one 
hundred pounds being handed in by a rich friend. Through 
the eloquence, the revivalist fervour, and the untiring energy 
of Joseph Arch, the movement spread like wildfire among 
the niral labourers of the central and eastern counties. 

1 Thp immediate pubiirity given to the agitation was due, m the first 
place, to the sympathy of J. K. Matthew Vincent, theeditorof thc/.Mmi>e^- 
/on Chrofticif, and secondly, to the instinct of the J)ai/v News, which 
promptly sent Archil}ald Forbes,war correspondent, to Warwickshire, 
and “ boomed " the movement in a scries of special articles. A contem* 
porary account of the previous career of Joseph Arch is given by the Rev. 
F. S. Attenborough in hi» li/e of Joseph Ank (Leamington, 1872; 37 pp.). 
See also The NenoU of the Field, by A. W. Clayden (1874), 234 pp, • and 
"Zur Gcscbichtc dcr cnglischcn Arbedterbewegung im jahre *872-1873," 
by Dr. Friedrich Kleinw&chtcr in Jahrbiicher fur Nalionaldkonomie und 
Slalislik. 1875, and Supplement I. of 1878; "Die jQngstc J.andarbeiter- 
bewegung in England," by Lloyd Jones, in NathusiuS'Tbiers L^ndwirih- 
s-hafiliche Jahr^her, The Romance of Peetsanl Life, l%^^,^ndThe 
English Peasantry, 1872, by F. G. Heath; The Agricultural labourer, by 
F. E. Kcttel. 1887; Joseph Arch, the Storv of his Life, toldhy Himself, 

A Htstory of the English Agriculture^ Labourer, byk>r..W, Hasbach. 1908; 
"The Labourers in'CooncU," a valuable article in The Congregationalist, 
1872: " The Agricultural Labourers' Union," in Quarterly Review. 1873; 
"T^e Agricultural Labourers' Union," bg Canon Girdlestone. in Mac¬ 
millan's Magaeine, vol. xxviii,; "The Agricultural I.abourer," by F^ 
Verinder, in The Church Reformer, 1892; and others in this magarine 
during i891'93 ; Conflicts of Capital and Labour, by G. Howell. 1878 and 
1890 editions; Labour Legislalion, Labour Movements and Labour Leaders, 
by the same. *902; and Village Trade Unions in Two Centuries, by 
Enlist Scliey, 19*9- 
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The mania for combination which came over the country 
population during {he next few months recalls, indeed, the 
mushroom growth of the Grand National Consolidated 
Trades Union of forty years before. Within two months 
delegates,from twenty-six counties met to transform the 
local society into a National Agricultural Labourers’ Union, 
•organised in district Unions all over the country, with a 
central committee at Leamington, which, by the end of 
the year, boasted of a membership of nearly a hundred 
thousand.* 

The organised Trade Unions rallied promptly to the 
support of the labourers, and contributed largely to their 
funds, the farmers met the men’s demand by a wide¬ 
spread lock-out of Unionist labourers, which called forth 
the support of Trades Councils and individual societies all 
over the country.* George Howell, then Secretary of the 

* Other Labourers' Unions sprang up which refused to be absorbed in 
the National; and the London Trades Council summoned a conference in 
March 1873 to promote unity of action. Considerable jealousy was 
shown of any centralising policy, and eventually a Federal Union of 
Agricultural and General Labourers was formed by half a dozen of the 
imalier societies, with an aggregate membership of 50,000. 

* The Birmingham Trades Council, for instance, issued the following 

poster: *• 

“ Great Lock-out of Agricultural Labourers ! 

" An Appeal. Is the Labourer worthy of his Hire ? 

€ 

' This question is to all lovers of freedom and peaceful progress, and 
it U left for them to say whether that spark of life and hope which bat 
been kindled m the breasts of our toiling brothers in the agricultural 
ditirictoiishall be extinguished by the pressure of the present lock-out. 
The answer is No 1 and the echo resounds from ten thousand lips. But 
let us be practical; a little help is of more value than much sympathy; 
we must not stand to pity, but strive to send relief. The cause of the agri¬ 
cultural labourer is oui. own : tfte interests of labour in all its forms are 
very clMeiy bound up together, and the simple question for each one is, 
How much can t help, and how soon can I do it ? If we stay thinking too 
long, action may come too la^e: these men, our brethren, now deeply in 
.gadversity, may have fallen victims when our active efforts might nave 
saved them. The strain upon the funds of their Union must be considerable 
with sudi a number thrown into unwilling idleness, and that for simply 
asking that their wages, in these times of dear food, might be increased 
from 138. to 14s. per week. Money is no doubt wanted, and it is by that 
alone victor}* can be won. us therefore hope that Birmingham 
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Parliamentary Committee, George Shipton, the Secretary 
of the newly revived London Trades Council, and many 
other leaders, gave up their nights and days to perfecting 
the labourers’ organisations. The skilled trades, indeed, 
furnished many of the officials of the new Union. Joseph 
Arch found for his headquarters an able general secretary 
in Henry Taylor, a carpenter, whilst the Kentish labourers,* 
organised in the separate Kent Union, enjoyed the services 
of a compositor. This help, together with the funds and 
countenance of influential philanthropists, made the out¬ 
burst less transient than that of 1833-34. In many villages 
the mere formation of a branch led to an instantaneous rise 
of wages. But, as in 1833-34, tlK" audacity of the field 
labourer in imitating the combinations of the town artisan 
provoked an almost indescribable bitterness of feeling on 
the part of the squirearchy and their connections. The 

Will once again come to the rescue, determined to assist these men to a 
successful resistance of the oppression that is attempted in this lock*out. 

■■ The great high priest and deliverer of this pco]>le now seeks our aid. 
We must not let him appeal to us in vain; bis efforts have been too noble 
in the past, the cause for which he pleads is too full of rightenusneu, and 
the issues too great to be passed by in heedless sitem c. Let us all to work 
at once. We can all give a little, afid each one may encourage bis neighbour 
to follow his example. The conflict may be a severe one. It is for freedom 
and liberty to unite as we have done. We have reaped some of the advan¬ 
tages of our Unions; we must assist them to establish theirs, and not 
allow the ray of hope that now shines across the path of our patienk but 
detennined fellow-toilers to be darkened by the blind folly of their em¬ 
ployers, who, being in a measure slaves to the powers above them, would, 
if they could, even at their own loss, consign all below them to perpetual 
bondage. This must not be. We must not allow these men to be robbed 
of their right to unite, or their future may be 1 ms hopeful than their past. 
Let some one in every manufactory and workshop collect from those 
disposed to give, and so help to furnish ;hc means to assist these men to 
withstand the powers brought against them, sbolring to their would-be 
oppressors that we have almost learned the and duty of standing side 
by side until all our righteous efforts shall be crowned by victory. 

“nMl members of the Birmingham TradM Council are authorised to 
collect and receive contributions to the fund, and will be pleased to receive 
assistance from others. 

*' By order of the Birmingham Trades Council, 

" W. Gilliver. Secretary.” 
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farmers, wherever they dared, ruthlessly " victimised ’’ any 
man who joined the Union. It is needless to say that they 
received the cordial support of the rural magistracy. In 
aid of a lock-out near Chipping Norton, two justices, who 
happenect both to be clerg)Tnen, sent sixteen labourers’ 
wives, some witli infants at the breast, to prison with hard 
labour, for " intimidating " certain non-Union men. An 
attempt to punish the leaders of a meeting at Farringdon, 
an the ground of " obstruction of the highway,” was only 
defeated by bringing down an eminent Queen’s Counsel 
from London to overawe the local bench. The “ dukes 
notably those of Marlborough and Rutland—denounced the 
" agitators and dcclaimers ” who had “ too easily succeeded 
in disturbing the friendly feeling which used to unite the 
labomer and his employer in mutual feelings of generosity 
and confidence.” Innumerable acts of petty tyranny and 
oppression proved how far the landed interest had lagged 
behind the capitalist employers in the matter of Freedom 
of Combination. Nor was the Established Church more 
sympathetic. At the great meeting held at E.xeter Hall 
on behalf of the labourers, when the chair was taken by 
Samuel Morley, M.P., the only pcclesiastic who appeared on 
the platform was Archbishop (afterwards Cardinal) Manning. 
In fact, the spirit in which the rural clergy viewed this social 
upheaval is not unfairly typified by the public utterance of 
a learned bishop. On September 2, 1872, Dr. Ellicott, the 
Bishop of Gloucester, speaking at a meeting of the Gloucester 
Agricuhural Society, significantly suggested the village 
horsepond as a fit destination for the " agitators,” or .dele¬ 
gates sent by tlic Union fo open new branches. And the 
farmers, the squires, and the Church were supported by the 
army. When the labourers in August 1872 struck for an 
increase of wages, the "officers, in Oxforihire and Berk¬ 
shire, placed the soldiers at the disposal of the farmers for 
the purpose of getting in the harvest and so defeating the 
Union. 

This insurrection of the village and the autocratic st>irit 
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which it aroused in the owners of land and tithe had, we 
believe, a far-reaching political effect. With its results 
upon the agitation lor Church disestablishment and the 
growing Raicalism of the counties wc are not here con¬ 
cerned. We trace, however, from these months, tlje appear¬ 
ance in the Trade Union programme of the proposals relating 
to the Land Law Reform and the Summary Jurisdiction of. 
the Magistrates, which seem, at first sight, unconnected 
with the grievances of the town artisan. But though the 
agricultural labourer had his effect upon the Trade Union 
Movement, Trade Unionism was not, at this time, able to 
do much for him. Funds and personal help were freely 
placed at his service by his brother Unionists. The ininute- 
iwoks and balance-sheets of the great Unions and the Trade 
Councils show how warm and generous was the response 
made to his appeal by the engineers, carpenters, miners, 
and other trades. The London Trades Council successfully 
exerted itself to stop the lending ot troops to the farmers, 
and procured a fresh regulation explicitly prohibiting for 
the future such assistance " in cases where strikes or dis¬ 
putes between farmers and their labourers exist.” * The 
public disapproval of the s^tence in the Chipping Norton 
case was used by the Trade Union leaders as a powerful 
argument for the repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment, 
Act. , 

But all this availed the agricultural labourer little. The 
feverish faith in combination as a panacea for all social ills 
gradually subsided. The farmers, after their first surprise, 
during which the labourers, in many counties, secured ad¬ 
vances of from eighteenpence to^as much as four shillings 
per week, met the Union demands and sifccesses by a stolid 
resistance, and took every opportunity to regain their ground. 
,In 1674 the Agricultural Unions sustained their first severe 
defeat. Some of those in Suffolk asked for an advance of 

1 Quien’s Regulations for the Army for iSjj. Article i8o; the «itole ‘ 
correspondence is given is the Report of the London Trades Council, 
June*i873. 
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wages from 13s. to 14s. for a '54-hours week. The fanners’ 
answer was an immediate lock-out, which was rapidly taken 
up throughout the Eastern and Midland counties, no fewer 
than 10,000 members of the Union being thus " victimised.” 
The struggle had to be closed in July 1874, after an ex¬ 
penditure by the National Union of £21,365 in strike pay. 
.After this the membership rapidly dechned. Every winter 
saw the lock-out used as a means for smashing particular 
branches of the Union. And in this work of destruction 
the farmers were aided by their personal intimacy with the 
labourer. It was easy to drop into the suspicious mind of 
the uneducated villager a fatal doubt as to the real destina¬ 
tion of the pennies which he was sending away to the far- 
off central treasury. Nor was the Union organisation per¬ 
fect. Difficulties and delays occurred in rendering aid to 
threatened branches or victimised men. The clergyman, 
the doctor, and the village publican were always at hand 
to encourage distrust of the “ paid agitator." Within a 
very few years most of the independent Unions had ceased 
to exist, whilst Arch’s great national society had dwindled 
away to a steadily diminishing membership, scattered up and 
down the midland counties, in^.what were virtually village 
sick and funeral clubs. With the decline of prosperity of 
British farming, which set in about 1876-77. men were every¬ 
where dismissed, grass replaced grain over hundreds of 
thousands of acres, and the demand for agricultural labour 
fell off; and even Joseph Arch had repeatedly to advise 
the looul branches to acquiesce in lower wages. By 1881 
the National Union could claim only 15,000 members, and 
in 1889 only 4254.* ^ 

We have, therfefore, in the sudden growth and quick 
collapse of this revolt " of the field ” a marked likeness to 
' the meteoric career of the general Trades Unions of i83>-34. 


* The rivid Kent Union, which had become the Kent and Sussex 
Agricultural and General Labourer' Union, enrolling all sorts of labourers, 
claimed in 1889 still to have lo.ooo meml^rs, with an annual income of 
£tQ,o(» a year, mostly disbursed In sick and funeral benefits. 
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But the expansion of the Trade Union Movement in 1871-75 
bad another point of resemblance to previous periods of 
inflation. In 1871-75, as in 1833-34 and1852, the project 
of recovering possession of the instruments of production 
seizes hold of the imagination of great bodies, of Trade 
Unionists. Again we see attempts by trade organisations 
to establish workshops of their own. The schemes of Co-« 
operative Production of 1871-75 bore more resemblance to 
those of 1832 than to Owen’s crude communism. In the 
Trade Unionism of 1833-34 the fundamental Trade Union 
principle of the maintenance of the Standard of Life was 
overshadowed and absorbed by the Owenite idea oj carrying 
on the whole industry of the country by national associa¬ 
tions of producers, in which all the workmen would be 
included. But in the more practical times of 1852 and 
1871-75 the project of" self-employment ” remained strictly 
suborinate to the main functions of the organisation.* 
Whatever visions may have been indulged in by individual 
philanthropists, the Trade Union committees of both these 
periods treated the co-operative workshop either as merely 
a convenient adjunct to the Union, or as a means of afford¬ 
ing to a certain number ofWts members a chance of escape 
from the conditions of wage-labour.* The failure of all 

^ See Die Slrtkes, die Co-operation, dte Industrial Partnerships, by 
Dr. Robert Jannasch (Berlin, 1868; 66 pp.). • 

• Amid the great outburst of feeling m favour of Co-operative Produc¬ 
tion it is difficult to distinguish in every case between the investments of 
the funds of the Trade Unions in their corporate capacity, and the sub¬ 
scriptions of individual members under the auspices, and ibmetimes 
through the agency, of their trade society. The South Yorkshire Miners' 
Association used lyo.ooo of its funds in the purchase of the Sbirland 
Colliery in 1875, and worked it on account of the Association. In a very 
short time, however, the constant loss on the waking led to the colliery 
being disposed of, with the total loss of the investment. The Northum¬ 
berland and Durham Miners in 1873 formed a '* Co-operative Mining 
CoiSpany " to buy a colliery, a venture in*which the Unions took shares, 
but which quickly ended in the loss of ail the capital. Some of the New¬ 
castle engineers on strike for Nine Hours in 1871 were assisted by sym¬ 
pathisers to start the Ouseburn Engine Works, which came to a disastrous 
end in 1876. In 1875 the Leicester Hosiery Operatives’ Union, having 
3000 members, began manufacturing on its own account, and bought up 
n small business. In the following year a vote of the memliers decided 
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tbese attempts belongs, therefore, rather to the history of 
Co,-operation than to that of Trade Unionism. For our 
present purpose it suffices to note that the loss in these 
e^riments of tens of thousands of pounds finally con¬ 
vinced thf officials of the old-estabUshed Unions of the 
mpracticabilify of using Trade Union organisations and 
ffrade Union funds for Co-operative Production. The 
management of industry by associations of producers still 
remains the ideal of one school of co-operators, and still 
periodically captures the imagination of individual Trade 
Unionists. But other ideals of collective ownership of the 
means of production have displaced the Owenism of 1833-34 
and the " Christian Socialism ” of 1852. Of co-operative 
experiments by Trade Societies, in their corporate capacity 
We hear practically no more.* 


TV” °< ‘ho iuKls. and the Union sold out to a erouD 

of individuals under the style of the Leicester Hosiery Society It became 
Wrly successful but scarcely a tenth of the shareholders were ivorkere^n 
^ rancern, and it was eventuaUy merged in the Co-operative Wholraale 
^iety. Innumerable smaller experiments were set on foot durine 
the« years by groups of Trade Unionists with more or less assisteLe fmm 
SuT'in a'“ajority were quickly abandoned as unsuc- 
’’““"“a established stiU exists, but in every 
iri^erVeaV^ **“■ Trad^Unionism has long since ceaseZ 

“ade by a few uZms 
S evend local branches of the National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives 
for instance have taken shares in the Leicester Co-operative BooUnd Shoe 
S'Ze BassdressL. the ^aflordto 

ataTtato sharTs”?^”” Tinplate Workers, and a few other societies have 
also taken shares m co-operative concerns started in their respective 

on ** “•'aastive work of Be^amin 

Joneff on Qo-optraitve Production, 1894. 

tha M U“‘»”«Pa^aionof .872-74 resembled 

that of 1833-34. Both penods were marked by an attempt to enrol the 
women wage-earaers in the Trade Union rank. E,SSa Un^ns of 
V'* time to toe, only 

^We^UnionT""”' “tkWifonient of the oldSt 

n -i lV?. T ■ * f«al pioneer of modem 

s Trade Unions, began her work in this held, and in 1875 several 
TJr'' iTm *“008 i-amdon Women Bookbinders, Upholstered Shirt 

Tailoresscs, Laundresses, eu. Mrs. 
Smma Ann ^toraon (afe Smith), who was born in 1848. the daughter of 
. Uindon «dioolmastor. served from 1867 to .873 tuccessiveJy* as"« 
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On tlie whole the contrast between the Trade Union 
expansion of 1873-74 and that of 1833-34 significant 
than any likeness that may be traced between the two 
periods. The Trade Unionists of 1833-34 aimed at nothing 
less than the supersession of the capitalist employer; and 
they were met by his absolute refusal to tolerate, or even 
to recognise, their organisation. The new feature of the, 
expansion of 1873-74 fhe moderation with which the 
workmen claimed merely to receive some share of the 
enormous profits of these good times. The employers, on 
the other hand, for the most part abandoned their objection 
to recognise the Unions, and even conceded, after repeated 
refusals, the principle of the regulation of industry*by Joint 
Boards of Conciliation or impartial umpires chosen from 
outside the trade. From 1867 to 1875 innumerable Boards 
of Conciliation and Arbitration were established, at which 
representatives of the masters met representatives of the 
Trade Unions on equal terms. In fact, it must have been 
difficult for the workmen at this period to realise with what 
stubborn obstinacy the employers, between 1850 and 1870, 
had resisted any kind of intervention in what they had then 
regarded as essentially a matter of private concern. When 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers offered, in 1851, to 
refer the then pending dispute to arbitration, the master 


Assistant Secretary of the Working Men's Club and Institute Union and 
the Women's Suffrage Association, and married, in 1S73. Thomas Paterson, 
a cabinetmaker. On a visit to the United States she became a^uainted 
with the " Female Umbrella Makers' Union of New York." and strove, on 
her return in 1874. to promulgate the idea of Trade Unionism among 
women workers in the South of England. After some newspaper articles, 
she set on foot the Women's Ih'otective^nd Pro^dent League (now the 
Women's Trade Union league), for the express purpose of promoting 
Trade Unionism, and established in the same year the National Union of 
Worjpng Women at Bristol. From 1873 to 1886 she was a constant 
attendant at the Trades Union Congress, anfl was scveml times nominated 
for a seat on the Parliamentary Committee, at the Hull Congress heading 
the list of unsuccessful candidates. An appreciative notice of her life and 
work appeared in the Wornsn's Union Journal on her death in December 
1686; sec also Dictionary of National Biography, and H'omcn tn the Prtniing 
Tracks, edited by J. R. MacDonald (1904), pp. 36, 37. 
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engineers simply ignored the proposal. The Select Com¬ 
mittees of the House of Commons in 1856 and i860 found 
the workmen’s witnesses strongly in favour of arbitration, 
but the employers sceptical as to its possibility. Nor did 
the establishment of A. J. Mundella’s Hosiery Board at 
Nottingham in i860, and Sir Rupert Kettle’s Joint Com- 
•mittees in the Wolverhampton building trades in 1864, 
succeed in converting the employers elsewhere. But be¬ 
tween 1869 and 1875 opinion among the captains of industry, 
to the great satisfaction of the Trade Union leaders, gradu¬ 
ally veered round. Twenty-five years ago,” said Alex¬ 
ander Macdonald in 1875, " when we proposed the adoption 
of the principle of arbitration, we were then laughed to 
scorn by the employing interests. But no movement has 
ever spread so rapidly or taken a deeper root than that 
which we then set on foot. Look at the glorious state of 
things in England and Wales. In Northumberland the men 
now meet with their employers around the common board. 
... In Durhamshire a Board of Arbitration and Concilia¬ 
tion has also been formed; and 75,000 men repose with 
perfect confidence on the decisions of the Board. There 
are 40,000 men in Yorkshire in |phe same position.” * 

But though the establishment, from i86g onwards, of 
Joint Boards and Joint Committees represented a notable 
advjmce for the Trade Unions, and marked their complete 
recognition by the great employers, yet this victory brought 
results which largely neutralised its advantages.* As in the 

V 

1 Speech quoted in Capital and Labour, June i6,1875. 

* It must be remembered that the words “arbitration" and “con- 
citiation " were at this time very^loosely used, often meaning no more than 
« meeting of employersUnd Trade Union representatives for aigument and 
diseuasioa. The classic work upon the whole subject is Henry Crompton's 
Industrial ConeiHaiion, 2876. It receives detailed examination in the 
variotu contributions of Mr. LkL Price, notably hU Industrial Peace (1^87) 
and the sopplementar}' papers entitled " The Relations between Industriiu 
ConciUatiott and Social Reform," and "The lotion and Prospects of 
Industrial Conciliation." published in the StatisHcal Society's Journal for 
June and September 1890 (vol. liii. pp. 390 and 420). For an American 
sununary may be consulted Joseph D. Weeks' R^orl on the Prat^al 
Warkint a/ Arbitration and Conciliation in the Segment of Differences 
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case of the political triumphs, the men gained their point 
at the cost of adopting the intellectual position of their 
opponents. \\'hen the representatives of the employers and 
the delegates of the men began to meet to discuss the future 
scale of wages, we see the sturdy leaders of many Trade 
Union battles gradually and insensibly accepting the 
capitalists’ axiom that wages must necessarily fluctuate 
according to the capitalists’ profits, and even with every 
variation of market prices.* At Darlington, for instance, 
we watch the shrewd leader of the employers, David Dale, 
succeeding in completely impressing John Kane and a 
whole subsequent generation of ironworkers with a firm 

betweev Employers and Employees in England (Harrisburg, 1879), and his 
paper on Labour Dijferences (New York. 1886). The working of arbitra- 
tion is wdl wt forth in Ulrifiei and /Irbitradion, by Sir Rupert Kettle, i 860 J 
in A. J. MundcUa's evidence before the Trade Union Coinmission, 1868; 
in hisaddress. ArbHratton as a Means of Preventing Strikes (Bradford, 18O8; 
24 pp.); and in the lecture by Dr. R. Spence Watson entitled '' Boards of 
Arbitration and Conciliation and Slidinp Scales," reported in the 
Barnsley Chronicle, March 20. 1886. An early account of the Nottingham 
experience containe d in the papt'r by L. Kcnals, " On Arbitration in the 
Hosiery Trades of the Midland (ounties” [Statistical Society's Journal, 
December 1867, vol. xxx. p. 548}. See also the volume edited by Dr. 
Brentauo. Arbeitseinsltllungen und Fortbildung des Arheitvertrags (laCipzlg, 
iSqo), and Zum socialen Fruden.hy Dr. von Schulze Gaevernitz (Leipzig, 
2 vols . 1892). The whole subject of the relation t^ctween Trade Unions 
and employers is fully dealt with in our Industrial Democracy. For the 
latest British Official reports on the subject see Cd. 6603, C95?. and 9099. 

' The course of prices after 1870 demonstrates how disastrously this 
principle would have operated for the wage-earners had it been univetsally 
adopted. Between 1870 and 1894 the Index Number compiled by the 
Economist, representing the average level of market prices, fell steadily 
from 2996 to 2082, irrespective of the goodness of trade or the amount 
of the employers' profits. Any exact correspondence between trages and 
the price of the product would exclude the wage-earners, as such, from all 
share in the advantages of improvements in production, cheapening of 
carnage, and the fall in the rate of Merest, which might otherwise be 
turned to account in an advance in the uorkroan^s Standard of Life. On 
the other hand, in an era of rising prices, when these influences are being 
mo^ than counteracted by currency inflation, increasing difficulty of pro¬ 
duction, or a world-shortage of supply, an Automatic correspondence be¬ 
tween money wages and the cost of living would be useful, if it did not 
lead to the implication that the only ground for an advance in wages ‘was 
an increase in the cost of living. The workmen have still to contend for a 
progressive improvement of their Standard of Life whatever happens to 
pdBts. 
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belief in the principle of regulating wages according to the 
market price of the product. The high prices of 1870-73 ' 
removed the last scruples of the workmen as to the new 
doctrine. In 1874 a delegate meeting of the Northumber¬ 
land Miners decided to use the formal expression of the 
Executive*Committee,* “ that prices should rule wages"— 
gt decision expressly repeated by delegate meetings in 1877 
and 1878. In 1879, when prices had come tumbling down, 
we find the Executive still maintaining that " as an Associa¬ 
tion we have aiways contended that wages should be based 
on the selling price of coal." * In an interesting letter 
dated February i, 1878, Burt, Nixon, and Young (then the 
salaried dificers of the Northumberland Miners), in describ- 
,ing the negotiations for a Sliding Scale, take occasion to 
mention that they had agreed with the employers that there 
should be no Minimum Wage.® And though the practical 
difficulties involved in the establishment of automatic wage- 
adjustments hindered the spread of Sliding Scales to other 
industries, the principle became tacitly accepted among 
whole sections of Trade Unionists. The compulsory main- 
■ tenance, in good times and bad, of the workman’s Standard 
)f Life was thus gradually replaced by faith in a scale of 
vages sliding up and down according to the commercial 
ipeculations of the controllers of the market. 

The new doctrine was not accepted without vigorous 
protests from the more thoughtful working-men leaders. 
Lloyd Jones, writing in 1874, warns “ working men of the 
danger fhere is in a principle that wages should be regu¬ 
lated by market prices, accepted and acted on, and therefore 
presumably approved of bi^ Trades Unions. These bodies, 
it is to be regretted, permit it in arbitration, accept it in 
negotiations with their employers, and thus give the highest 


* Executive Circular, OctolJer u, 187^. 

* /M.. October ai. 1879; as to the Sliding Scales actually adopted, see 
apMttdix 11. 

" Mintrs' Waiehman end Labour Sentinel, February g, 1878—a quaal- 
afficlal organ ol the Northern Miners, which was published in London 
rrom January to May 1878. ' 
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sanction they can to a mode of action most detrimental to 
the cause of labour. . . . The first thing, therefore, those who 
manage trade societies should settle is a minimum, which 
they should regard as a point below which they should never 
go. . . . Such a one as will secure sufficiency o{ food and 
some degree of personal and home comfort to the worker; 
not a miserable allowance to starve on, but living wages. . . < 
The present agreements they are going into on fluctuating 
market prices is a practical placing of their fate in the 
hands of others. It is throwing the bread of their children 
into a scramble of competition where everything is decided 
by the blind and selfish struggles of their employers.”' “ I 
entirely agree,” writes Professior Beesly," with an admirable 
article by Mr. Lloyd Jones® in a recent number of thc/ieehive, 
in which he maintained that colliers should aim at establish¬ 
ing a minimum price for their labour, and compelling their 
employers to take that into account as the one constant 
and stable clement in all their speculations. All workmen 
should keep their eyes fixed on this ultimate ideal.” ® 

Nor was this view confined to friendly allies of the Trade 

* " Should \Vaf;cH lie Kegulatcd by Market Prires ? ’* by Lloyd Jones, 
Bffhtre, July 18,1874 ; see also im article in the issue for March T4. 1874. 

^ Lloyd Jones, one of the ablest and most loyal fnends of Trade Union- 
ism, was born at Bandon, in Ireland, in 1811, the son of a small working 
master in the trade of fustian-cutting. Himself originally a working 
fustian-cutter. Lloyd Jones became, like his father, a small master, but 
eventually abandoned that occupation for journalism. He became an 
enthusiastic advocate of Co-operation, and in 1830 he joined Thomas 
Hughes and E. Vansittart Noale in a memorable lecturing tour through 
Lancashire. A few years later we find him in London, in close t9uch with 
the Trade Union leaders, with whom he was on terms of intimate friendship. 
From the establishment of the Beihive in 1861 he was for eighteen years a 
frequent contributor, fats articles being lyiiformly distinguished by literary 
ability, exact knowledge of industrial facts, and shrewd foresight. From 
1870 until his death in 1886 he was frequently selected by the various 
Unions to present their ca.$e in Arbitration proceedings. At the Geoeml 
Elettion of 1885 be stood as candidate fo( the Chester-le-Sireet Division 
of Durham, where he was opposed by both the official Liberals and the 
Conservatives, and was unsuccessful. In conjunction with j. M. Ludlow, 
he wrote The Progress of the Working Classes, 1867, and afterwards pub- 
li^ed Tke Life, Times, and Labours of Robert Owen, to which a memoir by 
his^n. Mr. W. C. Jones, has since been prefixed. 

•Beehive, May 16,1874. 
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Union Movement. We shall have occasion to notice how 
forcibly both the Cotton Operatives and the Boilermakers 
protested against the dependence of wages on the fluctua¬ 
tions of the market. Alexander Macdonald himself, though 
he approved of Joint Committees, instinctively maintained 
an attitude of hostility to the innovating principle of a 
.sliding scale.' And, as we shall hereafter see, the conflict 
between Macdonald’s teaching with regard to both wages 
and the hours of labour, and the economic views of the 
Northumberland and Durham leaders, presently divided 
the organised miners into two hostile camps. 

The Trade Union world of 1871-75 was therefore more 
complicated, and presented many more difficult internal 
problems than was imagined, either by the alarmed employers 
or the triumphant Trade Unionists. It needed only the 
stress of hard times to reveal to the Trade Unionists them¬ 
selves that they were not the compact and well-organised 
army described by the National Federation of Associated 
Employers, but a congeries of distinct sections, pursuing 
separate and sometimes antagonistic policies. 

The expansion of trade, under the influence of which 
Trade Unionism, as we have s^en, reached in 1873-74 one 
of its high-water marks, came suddenly to an end. The 
contraction became visible first in the coal and iron indus¬ 
tries, those in which the inflation had perhaps been greatest.* 
The first break occurred in February 1874, when the coal¬ 
miners of the East of Scotland submitted to a reduction 
of a shilling a day. During the rest of the year prices and 
wages came tumbling down in both these staple trades. In 

r This informatiun ue owe to*^pereonaI friends and colleagues of Mac¬ 
donald. Thomas Burt, M.P,. and Ralph Young, who, as we have seen, 
didered from him on this point, and also on the allied question of regula¬ 
tion of output accotdmg to demand, to be preached by the emd-mineu as 
well as by the colliery companies, which Macdonald, throughout his whole 
oaner, peraistenUyadvocated. See, for instance, his speech at the local 
conference on the Depression of Trade, Bristol Mercury. February 13.1878. 

“ A useful summary of these events is given in Dr. Kleinwg^ter's 
pamphlet, Zw Gestkickle dor ouglisckon Arbtitorbeweguug in den Jakrn 
tSyz tend rdyg (Jena, 1878, 150 pp.). 
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January 1875 a furious conflict broke out in South Wales, 
where many thousand miners and ironworkers refused to 
submit to a third reduction of ten per cent. Tlie struggle 
dragged on until the end of May, when work was resumed 
at a reduction, not of ten, but of twelve and half per 
cent, with an understanding that “ any change in the wage 
rates . . . shall depend on a sliding scale of wages to 
regulated by the selling price of coal." * In the following 
year the depression spread to the textile industries, and 
gradually affected all trades throughout the country. The 
building trades were, however, still prosperous; and the 
Manchester Carpenters chose this moment for an aggressive 
advance movement. The disastrous strike that followed 
early in 1877, and lasted throughout the year, resulted in 
the virtual collapse of the General Union of Carpenters and 
Joiners, at that time the third in magnitude among the 
societies in the building trades, and left the Manchester 
building operatives in a state of disorganisation from which 
they never fully recovered. In April 1877 the Clyde ship¬ 
wrights demanded an increase of wages, to which the 
employers replied by a general lock-out of all the operatives 
engaged in the shipbuildinj^ yards, in the expectation that 
this would cause pressure on the shipwrights to withdraw 
their claim. For more than three months the main industry 
of the Clyde was at a standstill, the dispute being eventu^dly 
ended, in September 1877, by submission to the arbitration ■ 
of Lord Moncreiff, in which the men were completely 
worsted. In July 1877 a conflict broke out between the 
stonemasons and their employers, in which Bull & Co., 
the contractors for the new law, courts in London, caused 
the bitterest resentment by importing Ghrman workmen as 
blacklegs. The demand had originally been for an increase 
of Wages and reduction of hours for the London men ; but 
as the obstinate struggle progressed it became, in effect, 
a battle between the Stonemasons’ Union and the federated 
master builders throughout the country. Large levies wer? 

' Beikivt, June }. 187}. 
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taised, and over £2000 collected from other trade societies; 
but, in March 1878, after eight months’ conflict, the rem¬ 
nant of the strikers returned to work on the employers’ 
tgrms. The cotton trade, too, was made the scene of one 
of the gr^test industrial struggles on record. After several 
minor reductions of wages during 1877, which resulted in 
•local strikes, in March 1878, as the Tims reports, “all 
the way through a centre of 70 miles, where 250,000 cotton 
operatives arc employed, notices have been posted giving 
a month’s notice of ten per cent reduction in wages." A 
colossal strike ensued, which brought into prominence the 
rival theories of the cotton operatives and their employers. 
It was conceded by the men that the mill-owners were losing 
money, and that some change had to be made. But as the 
employers admitted that their losses arose from the glutted 
state of the market, the operatives contended that the 
proper remedy was the cessation of the over-production; 
and they therefore offered to accept the 10 per cent reduc¬ 
tion on condition that the mills should only work four days 
a week. A heated controversy ensued, but the mill-owners 
persisted in their demand for the unconditional surrender 
of the men, and refused all proposals for arbitration. The 
cause of the men was unfortunately prejudiced by serious 
riots at Blackburn, at which the house of Colonel Raynsford 
Ja(jcson, the leader of the associated employers, was looted 
and burnt. After ten weeks’ struggle the men went in on 
the employers’ terms.* 


' * The operatives’ case is well put in the Weavers’ Manifesto of June 

1878: 

“ Fdlow-workcrs—We are .y <1 been engaged during the past 
lUne weeks in the most memoranle struggle between Capital and Latour 
in th(f history of the world. One hundr^ thousand factory workers are 
waging war with their employers as to the best possible way to remove the 
^ut from an overstocked cloth market, and at the same time reduce the 
difficulties arising from an insufficient supply of raw cotton. To remedy 
this state of things the employers propose a reduction of wages to the 
extent of ten per cent below ^e rate of wages agreed upon twenty-five 
years ago. On the other hand, we have contended that a reduction in 
the rate of wages cannot either remove the glut in the cloth market or 
^lift to tide us over the difficuli^ ari^ng from the limited su{^ly or 9w 
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Tbe great stni^les of 1875-78 were only the precurson 
of a general rout of the Trade Union forces. The increasing 
depression of trade culminated during 1878-79 in a st^- 
nation which must rank as one of the most serious which 
has ever overtaken British industry. The paplysis of 
business was intensified, especially in Scotland, by the 
widespread ruin caused by the failure of the City of 
Glasgow Bank. From one end of the kingdom to the 
other great firms became bankrupt, mines and ironworks 
were stopped, ships lay idle in the ports, and a universal 
feeling of despondency and distrust spread like a blight into 
every corner of the industrial world. Every industry had 
its crowds of unemployed workmen, the proportion of 
men on the books of the Trade Unions rising, in some 
cases, to as much as 25 per cent. The capitalists, as 
might have been expected, chose the moment of trial for 
attempting to take back the rest of the concessions ex¬ 
torted from them in the previous years. “ It has appeared 
to employers of labour," stated the private circular issued 
by the Iron Trade Employers’ As.sociation in December 
1878," that the time has arrived when the superfluous wages 
% 

material. However, this has been the employers* theory, and at various 
periods throughout the struggle we have made tiie following propositions 
as a basis of settlement of this most calamitous struggle: 

' “ I. A reduction of ten per cent, with four days’ working, or five per 
cent with hve days' working, until the glut in the cloth market ana the 
difficulties arising from the dearth of cotton had been removed. 

" 2. To submit the whole question of short time or reduction, or both, 
to the arbitrement of any one or more impartial gentlemen. • 

" 3. To submit the entire qu^tion to two Bianchester merchants or 
agents, two shippers conversant with the Manchester trade, and two 
bankers, one of each to be sel^ted by the employers and the o^er by the 
operatives, with two employers and two Bperativeil with l^rd Derby, the 
Ksbop of Manchester, or any other impartial gentleman, as chairman, or. 
if necessary, referee. 

"•f. To split the diflerence between os, apd go to work unconditionally 
at a r^uction of five per cent. < 

" 5. Through the Mayor of Burnley, to go to work three months at 
a reduction of five per cent, and if trade had not snfficiently improved at 
tiiat time, to submit to a further reduction. 

" 6. And lastly, to an unconditional reduction of seven and a half 
per ftnt.” 
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^ch have been dissipated in unproductive consiunption 
last be retrenched, and when the idle hours which have 
leen unprofitably thrown away must be reclaimed to indus- 
ry and profit by being redirected to reproductive work." 
ihe restdt is reflected in the Trade Union reports. " AU 
iver the United Kingdom," states the Monthly Report of 
he Amalgamated Carpenters for January 1879, " notices 
if reductions in wages and extended hours of labour come 
louring in from employers with an eagerness and audacity 
iihich contrast strangely with the lessons of forbearance 
ind moderation so incessantly dinned into the ears of the 
Wtish workman in happier times.” " At no time in our 
listory,* reports the Executive Council of the Amalga- 
nated Society of Engineers, " have we had such a number 
jf industrial disturbances throughout the country. Bad 
trade has prevailed; and our employers, now better organised 
than ever before, seem to have made it their aim to raise 
as many points of contention with us as ever possible. In 
one place sweeping reductions of wages would be carried 
out or attempted ; and in others the rates paid for overtime 
were sought to be reduced, while in many cases the hours 
of labour have been attacked^ and in the Clyde district 
successfully, three hours being, as a result, added to the 
week’s work all over Scotland. . . . Another notable 
feature of the depression has been the continued oppression 
by the employers of the men in the most submissive districts, 
where conciliatory measures were adopted, and where little 
objection was made to any innovation, The Clyde district 
has been a notable example of this fact, passing in the first 
instance through two considerable reductions of wages 
almost passively, bnly to be almost immediately after the 
victims of desultory attacks upon the hours question. 
Irregular attack appeam almost to have been the system 
adopted by tire employers in preference to the development 
of any general movement by their Associations.” * The 

* Amalgamated Society of Eagiiieers. etc.. Abstract Report o( the 
Cmmcil'iFroceediogs, 1678-79, p, 18. 
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years 1878-1880 witnessed, accordingly, a great increase 
in the number of strikes in nearly all trades,^ most of which 
terminated disastrously for the workmen. Sweeping reduc¬ 
tions of wages occurred in all industries. The Northumber¬ 
land miners, whose normal day’s earnings had been 95. i^d. 
in March 1873, found themselves reduced, in Novemte 
1878, to 4s. gd. per day, and in January 1880 to 4s. 4d, 
Scotch mechanics suffered an even more sudden reduction. 
The Glasgow stonemasons, for instance, who had been earning 
gd. and rod. per hour during 1877, dropped by the end of 
1878 to 6d. per hour, and found it difficult to find employ¬ 
ment even at that figure. A still more dangerous encroach¬ 
ment was made in connection with the hours 8f labour. 
Employers on all sides sought to lengthen the working 
day. The mechanics on the Clyde lost the fifty-one hours 
week which they had won. The Iron Trades Employers’ 
Association, whose circular we have quoted, resolved upon 
a general attack on the Nine Hours Day. " It has been 
resolved,” writes the secretary, " by a large majonty of the 
Iron Trades Employers’ .\ssociation, supported by a general, 
agreement among other employers, to give notice in their 
workshops that the hour^of labour shall be increased to 
the number prevailing before the adoption of the nine hours 
limit.” • Tlie concerted action of the associated employers 
was, however, baulked by the energy of John Burnett, jhen 
General Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
Placed in possession of the Circular for a couple of hours, 

^ See The Slrtkes of ike Past Ten Year^, by G. Phillips Bevan (March 
1880, 5/0/. Soc. JoHftial, vol, xllii. pp. 35-54)> We have ascertained that 
the strikes mentioned in the Ivtwfen 1876 and 1889 show thefoUow- 


ing variations: 


• 

• 


1876 . 

17 I 1881 . 

. 20 

1886 . 

• 24 

1877 . . 

. 23 1882 ■ 

*4 

1887 . 

• 27 

M878 . 

. 38 1883 . 


1888 . 

• 37 

1879 . . 

. 72 1884 . 

3 * 

1889 . 

. Ill 

1880 . 

. 46 ! 1685 . 

. 20 




* Secret circular irom the London Secretary (Sidney Smith) of the Iron 
Trades Employers' Association, December 1878; repubUshed in Circular 
of Amalgamated Society of Engineers,'January 3. 1879. and in Report of 
Executive Council for 1878- 79. p. 51. 
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lie piomptiy reproduced it in an ably reasoned appeal to 
jis own members, which was sent broadcast to the press. 
Publicity proved fatal to the employers' plans, and no 
uniform or systematic action was taken. Isolated attempts 
were, howfver, made in all directions by the master engineers, 
to revert to fifty-seven or fifty-nine hours per week; and 
only by the most strenuous action was the normal fifty- 
four-hours week retained in " society shops.” 

Other trades were not equally successful in maintaining 
even their nominal day. In many towns the carpenters 
had two or three hours per week added to their working 
time.* More serious was the fact that in numerous minor 
■ trades the very conception of a definitely fixed normal day 
was practically lost. Even among such well-organised 
trades as the Engineers, Carpenters, and Stonemasons the 
practice of systematic overtime, coupled with the prevalence 
of piecework, reduced the normal day to a nullity,* In the 
abundant Trade Union records of these years we watch the 
progress and results of these economic disasters. The 
♦ number of men drawing the out-of-work benefit steadily 
rises, until the societies of Ironfounders and Boilermakers, 
which in 1872-73 had scarcely i per cent unemployed, 
had in 1879 over 20 per cent on their funds. The Amal¬ 
gamated Society of Engineers paid away, under this one 
hea4, during the three years 1878-80, a sura of no less than 
^£287,596. The Operative Plumbers had to exclude, in the 

* At Manchester, Bolton, Ramsbottom, Wrexham, FatniouUi, Alder* 
shot, etc.^the hours were thus lengthened. 

* To the ordinary reader it may be desirable to explain that the Uniona 

iutve, in most trades, succeeded in establishing the principle of the payment 
Of higher rates for overtime. But in m<»t cases ^is is limited to workers 
paid by time, no extra Alowance Ming given to the man working by the 
'l^ece. ' 

It will be obvious that if a workman, ostensibly enjoying a Nine Hours 
Coy. is halntually required to work overtune, and is paid only at the norftal 
piecework rate for his work, he obtains no advantage whatever from the 
nominal fixing of his houix of labour. To many thousands of men in the 
englnemii^ and building trades the nominal maintenance of the Nine 
Honrs Day meant, in i8;8 and succeeding years, no more than thbr. See 
. tor the whole subject of the Norm&l Day," Jndustriai Dmocracy.J^y 
, ^ and B. Webb. 
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two years 1880-82, nearly a third of their members for non- 
pasment of contributions. The Ironfounders, who in 1876 
had accumulated a fund of over £$ per member, paid away 
every penny of it by the end of 1879, and were only saved 
from actual stoppage by the numerous loans m^de to the 
society by its more prosperous members. The Stonemasons’ 
Society drained itself equally dry, and resorted to the sam^ 
expedient to avoid default. Hie Scottish societies had to 
meet the crisis in an even more aggravated form. The total 
collapse which followed the City of Glasgow Bank failure 
absolutely ruined all but half a dozen of the Scotch Trade 
Unions, a blow from which Trade Unionism in Scotland did 
not recover for the rest of the century. * 

The year 1879, indeed, was as distinctly a low-water 
mark of the Trade Union Movement as 1873-74 registered 
a full tide of prosperity. The economic trials through which 
Trade Unionism passed in 1879 are only to be paralleled by 
those through which it had gone in 1839-42. But the solid . 
growth which we have described prevented any such total 
collapse as marked the previous periods. The depression 
of 1879 swept, it is true, many hundreds of trade societies • 
into oblivion. The Union^of agricultural labourers, which 
had sprung up with such mushroom rapidity, cither collapsed 
altogether or dwindled into insignificant benefit clubs. Up 
and down the country the hundreds of little societies in 
miscellaneous.trades which had flourished during the good 
years, went down before the tide of adversity. Widespread 
national organisations shrank up practically into societies 
of local influence, concentrated upon the strongholds of 
their industries. The great National Union of Miners, estab¬ 
lished, as we have seen, in 1862-63, silrvived, after 1879, 
only in Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire. Its 
yonnger rival, the Amalgamated, .\ssociation of Miners, 
which had, up to 1875, dominated South Wales and the 
Midlands, broke up and disappeared. The National Amal¬ 
gamated Association of Ironworkers, also established in 
1862, which in 1873 numbered 35,000 members in all parts 
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of the cotatiy, was reduced in 1S79 to 1400 members, 
coofined to a few centres in the North of England,* In 
some districts, such as South Wales, Trade Unionism practi¬ 
cally ceased to fxist.* The total membership of the Trade 
Union Movement returned, it is probable, to the level of 
1871, But despite all these contractions the backbone of 
.the movement remained intact. In the engineering and 
building trades the great national societies, though they were 
denuded of their reserve funds, retained their membership. 
Nor was it only the trade friendly societies that weathered 
the storm. The essentially trade organisations of the cotton 
operatives, and of the Northumberland and Durham miners, 
maintain?d their position with only a temporary contrac¬ 
tion of membership. The political organisation of the move¬ 
ment was, moreover, unaffected. The local Trades Councils 
went on undisturbed. Tire annual Trades Union Congress 
continued to meet, and to appoint its standing Parliamentary 
Committee. In short, though many individual Unions dis¬ 
appeared, and many others saw their balances absorbed and 
their membership reduced, the trials of 1879 proved that 
the Trade Union Movement was at last beyond all danger 
of destruction orcoUapse, and th^t theTrade Union organisa¬ 
tion had become a permanent element in our social structure. 

We see, therefore, that the work which Allan and Apple- 
gai^h had done towards consolidating the Trade Union 
Movement had not been fruitless. But along with increas¬ 
ing consolidation and definiteness of purpose had come an 
increa.si«g differentiation of policy and interest. Each trade 

^ The lowest point reached in the statistics of the annual Trades 
Union Congresses was in i68t, when the delegates claimed to represent 
Kttle more than a third of the numbers of 1874. These statistics of mem' 
however, in many respects misleading. The Congress of 1879 
ing atteo^'by a mneh sm^r number of delegates than any Congress 
sSjt, and the number o| Unions represented was also the sm^est 
aince that date. 

■ '* Four years ago," writes the President of the Bristol Coopers' Society 
ta 1678, “ upwards of 40,000 workmen were in combkation in these 
v^ys [South Wales], and to-day not a single Union is in existence 
tivoui^Kmt the entire district" (Akper at Local Conference on the 
Dqmeskm of Trade, BrisM Mtrcttr}', February 13,1878). * 
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^was working out its own indiutrial problems in its way. 
Whilst the miners and the cotton operatives, for instance, 
were elaborating their own codes of legislative regulation of 
the conditions of labour, the engineering and building trades 
were becoming pledged to the legislative laissez- faire of 
their leaders. Under the influence of the able spokesmen 
of the northern counties the coal-miners and iron-workers 
were accepting the principle that wages must follow prices; 
whilst the cotton operatives, and to some extent the 
boilermakers,' were making a notable stand for the con¬ 
trary view that the Standard Rate of Wages should be a 
first charge on industry. And while the miners and cotton 
operatives regarded their organisations primarily as Societies 
for trade protection, there was growing up among the suc¬ 
cessors of the Junta in the iron and building trades a fixed 
belief that the re.illy “ Scientific Trade Unionism ” con¬ 
sisted in elaborate friendly benefits and judiciously invested 
superannuation funds. So long as trade was expanding, 
and each policy was pursued with success, no antagonism 
arose between the different sections. The cotton opera¬ 
tives cordially approved the Nine Hours Movement of the 
engineers, whilst these, in their turn, supported the Factory 
Bill desired by the Lancashire spinners. The miners ap¬ 
plauded the gallant stand made by the cotton operatives 
against the reductions of 1877-79, whilst the cotton opeja- 
tives saw no objection to the acquiescence of the miners in 
the dependence of wages on prices. And though all Trade 
Unions regarded with respect the high contributions and 
accumulated funds of the Amalgamated Bngineers, they were 
equally respectful of the success with which the Northumber¬ 
land coal-miners, through bad times and |;ood, had for half 
a generation maintained a strong Union with exclusively 
trad* objects. Thus the divergenasi of policy, which were 

‘ See the isjunctioiu of the Gcoeral Secretary, Monthly Report, March 
1862: Annual Reports, i86a and tB88. Robert Knigbt consKtoitly 
opposed " violent fluctuations oi wages, at one t jiBf a starvation pittance, 
tt another exorbitantly high." 



destined fiom 1885 onwarfl to fom the battle-ground bo's; 
tween what has been once more termed the “ Old ” Unionism « 
and the " New," did not at first prevent cordial co-opera- 
.tion in the common purposes of the Trade Union Movement. 
It was in the dark days- after 1878-79, when every Union 
suffered reverses, that internal discontent as to Trade Union 
policy became acute, and a new spirit of criticism arose. 
Not until the purely trade society, on the one hand, had 
been found lacking in stability, and the trade friendly 
society, on the other, had been convicted of apathy in trade 
matters; not until the Lancashire and Yorkshire coal¬ 
miners had been driven- to protest against the constant 
reductidns brought about by the sliding scales, and some of 
the leaders of the Lancashire cotton operatives hesitated 
in their advocacy of the legal day; finally, not until a 
powerful Section of the miners opposed any further exten¬ 
sion of the Mines Regulation Acts, and a section of the 
engineers and building operatives began to advocate the 
legal fixing of their own labour day—do we find it declared 
that " the two systems cannot co-exist; they are con¬ 
tradictory and opposed." ‘ 

In more than one direction, therefore, the depression 
of trade was bringing into prominence wide divergences 
of opinion upon Trade Union policy. But the adverse 
industrial circumstances of the time were revealing, in 
cekain industries, a more invidious cleavage. As manufac¬ 
turing processes develop and change with the progress of 
invention and the substitution of one material for another 
—iron for wood in shipbuilding, for instance—the skilled 
members of one trade find themselves superseded for cer¬ 
tain work by the membera of another. A modem Atlantic 
liner, practically a luxuriously-fitted, electric-lighted float¬ 
ing hotel, built of rolled steel plates, would obviously not 
foil within the work of a shipwright like Peter the Great. 
But the old-fashioned shipwright naturally refused to re¬ 
linquish without a struggle the right to build tiiips of every 

* Vititmim, George Howell. II.P. (1891). 
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kind. The depression of 1879 was severely felt in the ship¬ 
building and engineering trades, every one of which had a 
large percentage of its members unemployed. The societies 
found, as we have seen, the out-of-work donation a serious 
drain on their funds, and were inclined to look more narrowly 
into cases of “ encroachment ” upon the work which each 
regarded as the legitimate sphere of its own member^. 
Disputes between Union and Union as to overlap and 
apportionment of work become, in these years, of frequent 
occurrence ; and to the standing conflict with the employers 
was added embittered internecine warfare between the men 
of one branch of trade and those of another. The Engineers 
complained of the monopoly which the Boilermakers main¬ 
tained of all work connected with angle-iron. Tlic Pattern¬ 
makers protested vigorously against the Carpenters presum¬ 
ing to make any engineering patterns. At Glasgow the 
Hrassfuunders objected to the Ironraoulders continuing to 
make the large brass castings which the workers in brass 
had at first been unable to undertake. The line of de¬ 
marcation in iron shipbuilding between the work ot a ship¬ 
wright and that of a boilermaker was a constant source of 
friction. The disregard of the ordinary classification of 
trades by the authorities of the Royal Dockyards created 
great discontent among the Engineers, who saw shipwrights 
put to do fitters’ work, and Broadhurst brought the matter 
in 1882 before the House of Commons.* Nor were the 
disputes confined to the puzzling question of the lines of 
demarcation between particular trades. In i87> the re¬ 
cently formed Union of " Platers’ Helpers " complained 
bitterly to the Trades Union Congress that the whole force 
of the Boilermakers’ Society had been fised to destroy their 

^ House of Commons Journals, Motion of March 14, 1882 : " That in 
th^opinion of this Hoose it is detrimental to the public service, fatal to 
the efficiency of our war ships, and unjust to the fitters in Her Majesty’# 
Dockyards, that superintending leading men should be placed in .lu^ority 
over workmen with whose trades they have no practical acquaintance, or 
that men should l)c put to execute work for which they are unsoited either 
by training or experience." See Henry Broadhurst, th* Story of his Li/t 
froi a Stonemason's Bench to the Treasury Bench, by himself. 1901. 

N 
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jcdganisation. The Platers’ Helpers, it may be explained, 
coiititute a large class of labourers in shipbuilding yards, 
who are usually employed and paid, not by the owners of 
the yards, but by members of the Boilermakers’ Society. 
In the building trades numerous cases of friction were 
occ&rring *between bricklayers and masons on the one 
hand, and the builders’ labourers on the other. The intro¬ 
duction of terra cotta led to a whole series of disputes 
between the bricklayers and the plasterers as to the trade 
to which the new work properly belonged. Disputes of 
this kind were, of course, no new thing. Wliat gave the 
matter its new importance was the dominance of the great 
trade friendly societies in the skilled occupations. The loss 
of employment by individual members became in bad times 
a serious financial drain on Unions giving out-of-w'ork pay. 
In place of the bickerings of individual workmen we have 
the conflicts of powerful societies, each supporting the claim 
of its own members to do the work in dispute. “ When 
men are not organised in a Trade Union,” says the general 
secretary of a large society, “ these little things are not 
taken much notice of, but the moment the two trades 
become well organised, each trade is looking after its own 
particular members' interests. . ' 

We have in our Industrial Democracy analysed the 
history, character, and extent of this rivalry among com- 
petifig branches of the same trade. Here we need do no 
more than record its result in weakening the bond of union 
between, powerful sections of the Trade Union world. The 
local Trades Councils, which might have attained a posi¬ 
tion of political influence, were always being disintegrated 
by the disputes of competing trades. The powerful Shipping 
Trades Council of Liverpool, for instance, which played an 
f important part in Samugl Plimsoll’s agitation for a new 
Merchant Shipping Act, was broken up in 1880 by the 


> Evidence of Mr. Chandler, then general secretary of Amalgamated 
Socie^ oi Carpenters and Joiners (Labour Commission, iSgs, vol. iU. 
Q. 8a.oM). 
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quarrel between the separate societies of Shipwrights, Ship- 
joinei^, and House Carpenters over ship work. The minutes 
of every Trades Council, especially those in seaports, relate 
innumerable well-intentioned attempts to settle similar 
disputes, almost invariably ending in the secession,of one or 
Other of the contending Unions. These quarrels prevented, 
inoreover, the formation of any effective general federation. 
An attempt was made in 1875 by the officers of the Amal¬ 
gamated Engineers’, Boilermakers’, Ironfounders’, and Steam- 
Engine Makers’ Societies to establish a federation for mutuiil 
defence against attacks upon the Nine Hours System. 
After a few months, the disputes between the Engineers 
and Boilermakers on the one hand, and between tTie mem¬ 
bers of the Amalgamated Society and the Steam-Engine 
Makers’ Society on the other, led to the abandonment of 
the attempt.* A similar movement initiated by the Boiler¬ 
makers in icS8i equally failed to get established.* 

Wider federations met with no better success than those- 
confined to the engineering and shipbuilding trades. The 
Trade's Union Congress ivia atedly dcrlared itself in favour 
of universal brotherhood among Trade Unionists, and the 
formation of a federal bonel.between the djfferent .societies. 
But the inherent differences between trade and trade, the 
numerous distinct types into which societies were divided, 
the wide divergences as to Trade Union policy which ive 
have been describing, and, above all, the rivalry for members 
and employment between competing societies in the same 
industry, rendered any universal federation impassible. 
After the Sheffield Congress in 1874, representatives of the 
leading Unions in the iron and building ^trades set on foot 

^ Abstract Report of Amalgamated Engineers, June 30, 

* In 1890, however. Robert Knight, who had been throughout the 
forenfbst worker for federation, succeeded in»establtshing a Federition of 
the Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades of the Ignited Kingdom, described 
in our Industrial Democracy, from which the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers has held aloof. A large part of the work of the I'ederal Executive 
cmiststed, for many years, of adjusting disputes between Union and Union 
with vgard to overlap and appc^ionmcnt of work. For the whole subject, 
jMe our Industrial Democracy, 1897. 
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a "Federation of Organised Trade Societies.” which all 
Unions were invited to join for mutual defence. But the 
Cotton-spinners, with their preference for legislative regula¬ 
tion, refused to have anything to do with a federation 
which contemplated nothing but strike benefits. The whole 
scheme was, indeed, more a project of certain Trade Union 
•officials than a manifestation of any general feeling in 
favour of common action. Each trade was, as we have 
said, working out its own policy, and attending almost 
exclusively to its own interests. Under such circumstances 
any attempt at effective federation must necessarily have 
been stijl-born. Nevertheless the Edinburgh Congress of 
1879 called for a renewed attempt; and the Parliamentary 
Committee circulated to every Trade Union in the kingdom 
their propo.scd niles for another " Federation of Organised 
Trade Societies.” To this invitation not half a dozen replies 
were received.^ At the Congress of 1882, when the resolu¬ 
tion in favour of a universal federation was again proposed, 
it found little support. The representatives of the local 
Trades Councils urged that these bodies furnished all that 
was practicable in the way of federation. Thomas Ashton, 
the outspoken representative of the cotton-spinners, was 
more emphatic. " For years," he said, “ the Parliamentary 
Committee and others had been trying to bring about such 
am organisation as that mentioned in the resolution, but it 
had been found utterly impossible. ... It was all nonsense 
to pass such a resolution. It was impossible for the trades of 
the country to amalgamate, their interests were so varied and 
they were so jealous with regard to each other’s disputes.” * 
The foregoing„examination of the internal relations of 
the Trade Union world between 1875 and 1879, though in¬ 
complete, demonstrates the extent to which the movement 
during these years wa^ dominated by a somewhat narrow 
■".particularism.” From 1880 to 1885 the various societies 

• Wbu), in iSno, the project of universal federation ira-s revived, the 
draft ruiod of 1879 were simply reprinted. 

* R'eport of Manchester Congress, xSSz ; see also ffisiory of the Briiiih 
TrmAMt. Vrniom Conereis. bv W. I. Davis, vol. i.. loio. 
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were absorbed in building up again their membership and 
balances, which had so seriously suffered during the con¬ 
tinued depression. The annual Trades Union Congress, the 
Parliamentary Committee, and the political proceedings of 
these years constitute practically the only common bond 
between the kolated and often hostile sections. In all in¬ 
dustrial matters the Trade Union world was broken up into* 
struggling groups, destitute of any common purpose, each, 
indeed, mainly preoccupied with its separate concerns, and 
frequently running counter to the policy or aims of the rest. 
The cleavages of interest and opinion among working men 
proved to be deeper and more numerous than^any one 
suspected. In the following chapter we shall see how an 
imperfect appreciation of each other’s position led to that 
conflict between the " Old Unionists" and the " New ” 
which for some years bade fair to disintegrate the whole 
Labour Movement 



CHAPTER Vir 

THE OLD UNIONISM AND THE NEW 

[1875-1890] 


Since 1875 the Trades Union Congress has loomed before 
the general public with ever-increasing impressiveness as 
the representative Parliament of the Trade Union world 
To the historical student, on the other hand, it has, during 
the last fifty years, been wanting in significance as an index 
to the real factors of the Trade Union Movement. Between 
1871 and 1875, the period of the struggle for complete 
legalisation, the Congress concentrated the efforts of the 
different sections upon the comfmon object they had all at 
heart. On the accomplishment of that object it became 
for ten years little more than an annual gathering of Trade 
Union officials, in which they delivered, with placid unanim¬ 
ity, their views on labour legislation and labour politics." 


Tfailfs ['Biira C'lmjKss, by W. I Davis 
of which two volumes have been issued by the Parliamentary Committee 
(1910 and igio). Wilham John Davis, one of the most successful Trade 
Umoii adnumstratore, was bom jn 1848, at Birmingham. In 1872, when 
the Nanonal Society of Amalgamated Braasworkers was estabUshed in a 
^e hitherto entirely unorganised, he became General Secretary, a post 
which, eacept for one short interval, he has ever since retained. Wittidn 
ff* ““"“s '»• from the employers the 15 per cent increase i*ich 

A.- j unorganised men, .and established branches through¬ 

out the tai^dom ; and presently he completed tlie difficult and laborious 
^ of constructing a hat of prices for all brassworic for which he obtained 
^ mpli^ers recognition. He was elected to the Birmingham School 
Bn^in 1876, and to the Town Council in 1880. In 1883 he acccpted.ap- 
pointment as Factory Inspector, but six years later returned to his formS 
35S 
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From* 1885 to 1890 we shqll watch the Congress losing, its 
decorous calm, and gradually becoming the battle-field of 
contending principles and rival leaders. But throughout its 
whole career it has, to speak strictly, been representative 
less of tlie development of Trade Unionism as such, than 
of the social and political aspirations of its leading members. 

The reader of the Congress proceedings between 1875 
and 1885 would, for instance, fail to recognise our dcscrij>- 
tion of the characteristics of the movement in these years. 
The predominant feature of the Trade Union world between 
187s and 1885 was, as we have seen, an extreme and 
complicated sectionalism. It might therefore l^ave been 
expected that the annual meeting of delegates from different 
trades would have been made the debating ground for all 
the moot points and vexed questions of Trade Unionism, not 
to say the battle-field of opposing interests. But though 
the Trades Union Congress, like all popular assemblies, 
had its stormy scenes and hot discussions, from 1875 
to 1885 these episodes arose only on personal questions^ 
such as the conduct of individual memlx;rs of the committee 
or the bona fidcs of particular delegates. On all questions 
of policy or principle before the Congress the delegates were 
generally unanimous. This was brought about by the de¬ 
liberate exclusion of all Trade Union problems from the 
agenda. The relative merits of collective bargaining<and 
legislative regulation were, during these years, never so 
much as discussed. The alternative types of benefit club 
and trade society were not compared, llie difficulties of 
overlap and apportionment of work were not even referred 

poat at the urgent request of the workmen, whoaeVnion had in his ahsence 
sunk almost to nothing, a condition from which he waa able quickly to 
restore it to far more than its highest previous strength : and to take on, 
in Addition, the secretaryship of the Amalgantatcd Metal W'ire and Tube 
Makers' Society. He was made a J P. in 1906. Since 1S81 he has been 
elected twenty-si-r times to the Parhamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress. He is the author, in addition to the History of the liriHsh 
Trades Union Congress, of The Token Coinage of Warn’ickshire and Nina- 
teondh-Century Token Coinage {The Life Story of IP. /, Davis, hy W. B. 
Bailey, 1914). 
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to.. No mention was made of Sliding Scales, Wage-Boards, 
Piecework Lists, or other expedients for avoiding disputes. 
Piecework itself, when introduced by a delegate in 1876, 
was dropped as a dangerous topic. The disputes between 
Union and Union were regarded by the Committee as out¬ 
side the proper scope of Congress.' In short, the knotty 
problems of Trade Union organisation, the divergent views 
as to Trade Union policy, the effect on Trade Unionism of 
different methods of remuneration—all the critical issues of 
industrial strife were expressly excluded from the agenda of 
the Congress. 

For tlje narrow limits thus set to the functions of the 
Congress there was an historical reason. Arising as it did 
between l8()8 and 1871, when the one absorbing topic was 
the relation of Trade Unionism to the law, it had retained 
the character then impressed upon it of an exclusively 
political body. For many years its chief use was to give 
weight to the Parliamentary action of the standing com¬ 
mittee, whose influence in the lobby of the House of 
Commons was directly proportionate to the numbers they 
were believed to represent. Publicity and advertisement, 
the first requisites of a successful Congress, were worse 
than useless without unanimity of opinion. The deliberate 
refusal of the Trade Union leaders to discuss internal 
problems in public Congress under such circumstances was 
not surprising. Most men in their position would have 
hesitated to let the world know that the apparent solidarity 
of Tradfe Unionism covered jealous disputes on technical 
questions, and fundamental differences as to policy. They 
easily persuaded t^emsel'acs that a yearly meeting of 
shifting delegates was fitted neither to debate technical 
questions nor to serve as a tribunal of appeal. But these 
difficulties could have bfeen overcome, 'fhe quinquennial 
delegate meeting of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 

‘ Id 1878, for imtance. the Parliamentary Committee resolved that 
Coognn ought not to interfere either between the English and Scobtish 
Tail^' Societiea or between the Boilermahers and the Platers' Heipera. 
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secures absolute frankness of discussion by the exclusion of 
reporters ; and the frequent national conferences of miners 
achieve the same end by supplying the press with their 
own abstract of the proceedings. The Miners' Conference 
of 1863, which we have already described, had jhown, too, 
how successfully a large conference of workmen could 
resolve itself, for special questions, into private con*- 
mittees, the reports being laid before the whole conference 
at its public sittings—a device not yet adopted by the 
Trades Union Congress. And the London Society of Com¬ 
positors, which is governed practically by mass meetings, 
had, for over half a century, known how to combine detailed 
investigation of complicated questions with Democratic de¬ 
cisions on principles of policy, by appointing special com¬ 
mittees to report to the next subsequent members’ meeting. 
The fact that no such expedients were suggested shows that 
in these years the jealousy of most workmen of outside 
interference and their apathy about questions unconnected 
with their immediate trade interests, made their leaders 
unwilling to trust them with real opportunities for full 
Democratic discussion. 

We shall therefore not ^attempt to reconstruct the Trade 
Union Movement from the proceedings of its annual con¬ 
gresses. The following brief analysis of their programmes 
and the achievements of the Parliamentary Committ^ is 
meant to show, not the facts as to Trade Union organisation 
throughout the country, with which we have already dealt, 
but the political and social ideals that filled the fnipds of 
the more thoughtful and better educated working men, and 
the rapid transformation of tljese ideals in the course of 
the last decade.' 

' Th^e Congrew, from 1671, annually elected a Parliamentary Committee 
of 4 en members and a secretary. The members of the Committee were 
alwa^ chosen from the officials of the man important Unions, with a 
strong tendency to re-elect the same men year after year. Hetween 1875 
and 1889 the composition of the Committee was. in fact, scarcely changed, 
except through death m the promotion of members to Government 
apTOintments. Geoff;e Potter was secretary fiom 186^71: George 
OdV' in that year; and George Howell, aft^wards M.P.. from 1872-75. 
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The mantle of the Junta of 1867-71 had, by 1875, fallen 
upon a group of able organisers who, for many years, 
occupied the foremost place in the Trade Union world. 
Between 1872 and 1875 Allan and Applegarth were replaced 
by Henry, Broadhurst, John Burnett, J. D. Prior, and 
George Shipton. ‘ These leaders had moulded their methods 
and policy upon those of the able men who preceded them. 
It was they, indeed, aided by Alexander Macdonald and 
Thomas Burt, who had actually carried through the final 
achievement of 1875. Like Allan, Applegarth, and Guile, 
they belonged either to the iron or the building trades, and 
were permanent officials of Trade Union organisations. A 
comparison of the private minutes of the Parliamentary 
Committee between 1875 and 1885 with those of the Con¬ 
ference of Amalgamated Trades of 1867-71 reveals how 
exactly the new " Front Bench " carried on the traditions 
of the Junta. We see the same shrewd caution and practical 
opportunism. Wc notice the same assiduous lobbying in 
the House of Commons, and the same recurring deputations 
to evasive Ministers. For the first few years, at least, we 
watch the Committee in frequent consultation with the same 
devoted legal experts and Parliamentary friends.® Through 


Heary Broadhurst was for fourteen years annually re-clcctcd secretary 
without a contest, temporarily ceding the post, whilst Under Secretary of 
Sta^ for the Home Department in i8S6. to George Shipton. He was 
succeeded by Charles Fenwick, M.P., from 1890 93; then followed S. 
Woods, M.P., from 1894-1904; W, C. Steadman, M.P., from 1905-10; 
and the Right Honourable C. W. Bowennan. M P.. from 1911 onwards, 

^ Odglr died in 1877. Guile in 1883. and Coulson (who had retired 
many ^ars before) in 1893. 

* To the counsels of Frederic Harrison, E. S. Beesly, H. Crompton, and 
A. J. MuttdeUa was. from 1873, ^lequently added that of Mr. {afterwards 
Justice) R. S. Wright, ><ho rendered invaluable service as a draughtsman. 
Henry Crompton aupplied us with the following account of the subsequent 
separation between the Positivists and the Trade Union leaders; 

In the year 1881 the connection of the Parliamentary Commi^ee 
with the Positivists was modified. There was not the same occasion for 
tiieir services as there had been. After 1883, in which year Mr. F. Harrison 
and Mr. H. Crompton attended the Congress by invitatioo, the connecti<»i 
ceased altogether, though there was no breach of friendly relations. Till 
t88i there had been entire agreement bet\veen thenf both as to policy,and 
means of action. The policy of the Podtivists had been to secure complete 
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the skilful guidance and indefatigable activity of Henry 
Broadhurst the political machinery of the Trade Union 
Movement was maintained and even increased in efficiency. 
If during these years the occupants of the “ Front Bench " 
failed to give so decisive a lead to the Labour Movement as 
their predecessors had done, the fault lay, not in the men^ 
or in the machinery, but rather in (he programme which 
they set themselves to carry out. 

This programme, laid before all candidates for the House 
of Commons at the Cencral Election of 1874, was based, as 
John Prior subsequently declared, on the principle "that 
all exceptional legislation affecting working men siiould be 
swept away, and that they should be placed on precisely 


legal independence for ^Mtrkmcn and their legitimate combinations; to 
make them more resperteil and more conscious of their own work ; to lift 
them to a higher moral level; that they .should become citirena ready and 
desirous to perhirm all the dutic.s of citizenship. The means employed was 
tu consolidate and organise the pftuor of the Trades Societies, through the 
institutions of the annual Cuiigrevs and its Parliamentary Committee; to 
use this |K»wpr. as occasion served, for the general welfare as wcU os for 
trade interc.sts. That the measures adopted or proposed by the Congress 
should be thoroughly discussed in the branches, and delegates well posted 
in the principal questions. To e\p(e.SM it shortly'^Kirganisation of collective 
labour and political education of individual workmen. 

" The condition of this effective force was that, while it was being used 
in furtherance of political action, it should be kept quite clear and inde¬ 
pendent of political parti(‘.s The divergence came with the advent e^he 
Gladstonians to office. The Liberal Government began a policy of cbettion 
in Ireland. Combination was to be put down by the very same mechanitsr 
which bad been invented to re]>ress labour combinations—by the law of 
conspiracy. The very ruling of Paron Bramwcll as to the Tailcvs' strike 
was employed to concoct a law to convict Mr. I’amell and his coadjutora. 
As a result law was laid down by the Irish judges as to political combina¬ 
tions, which is binding in England, an<l has still to be resisted or abuliabed. 
The Positivists endeavoured to the utn/bst of their ability to rouse the 
working classes to a sense of the danger of these proceedings, and to offer 
an uncompromising resistance to the suspension of the Hab^ Corpus Act, 
The J^arli^entary Committee would have^ none of it. They no doubt 
believed that the interests of their clients would be best served by a 
narrower policy, by seeking the help and favour of the eminent statesmen 
in office. Instead of a compact, powerful force, holding the balance be- 
tvreen the parties and the key of the situation, dictating its terms, they 
preferred to be the tag end of a party. In the end they did not get much, 
but tfie Congress was successfully captured and musaled by the Gladstoaian 
Government." 
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the same footing as other classes of the community.” * Its 
main items were the repeal of the hated Criminal Law 
Anjendment Act of 1871, and the further legalisation of 
, Trade Unionism. The sweeping triumphs of 1875, and the 
acccptanJe by the Conservative Government of the pro- 
^posals of the Junta, denuded the programme for subsequent 
years of its most striking proposals. There remained over 
In this department certain minor amendments of law and 
procedure which occupied the attention of the Committee 
for the next few years, and were gradually, by their exer¬ 
tions, carried into effect.® 

But tne great disability still lay upon working men as 
such. By the common law of England a person is liable 
for the results, not only of his own negligence, but also 
for that of his servant, if acting within the scope of his 
employment. The one exception is that, whereas to a 
stranger the master is liable for the negligence of any person 
whom he employs, to his servant he is not liable for the 
negligence of a fellow-servant in common employment. By 
this legal refinement, which dates only from 1837, and which 
successive judicial decisions have engrafted upon the common 
law, a workman who suffered injury through the negligence 
of some other person in the same emplo5nnent was pre¬ 
cluded from r^overing that compensation from the common 
employer which a stranger, to whom the same accident 
had happened, could claim and enforce.® If by the error 
of a signalman a railway train met with an accident, all the 

I Report of Trades Union Congress, niiblin, 1880, p. i j. 

The worldng of the Trade Union Act of 1871 revealed some technical 
detots in the law, which were remedied by an amending Act in 1876 (30 
and 40 Vic. c. aa). Rules for the execution of the Employers and Work¬ 
men Act were framed by the Lord Chancellor in the same year. 

• Thii defence of '■ common employment," which practicaUy deprived 
the workman m large underfakings of any remedy in case of accidents 
yr"* negligence in the works, was first recognised in the case of 

j Mecson and Welby). Not until 1868 did the 

Hoiiae of Lords, as the final Court of Appeal, extend it to Scotland, The 
grawrth of coloml industrial undertakings, in which thousands of workmen 
were, te^ically, in common employment," made the occasional Ijuah- 
ness of tile law still more invidious. 
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injured passengers could obtain compensation from the 
railway company; but the engine-driver and guard were 
expressly excluded from any remedy. What the workman 
demanded was the abolition of the doctrine of" common em¬ 
ployment,” and the placing of the employee upon ejinctly the 
same footing for compensation as any member of the public. 

By the influence of the Miners’ National Union and the* 
Amalgamated Society of the Railway Servants (established 
in 1872) the removal of this disability was, from the first, 
placed in the foreground of the Trade Union programme. 
Year after year Employers' Liability Bills were brought in 
by the Trade Union representatives in the House of Com¬ 
mons, only to be met by stubborn resistance ?rom the 
capitalists of both parties. Through the pertinacity of 
Henry Broadhurst a partial reform ' was obtained from 
Ciladstone's Government in 1880, in spite of the furious 
opposition of the great employers of labour sitting on both 
sides of the House. The responsibility of the employer for 
insuring lii> workmen against the risks of their calUng was, 
for the first time, clearly recognised by Parliament. The 
report of the Parliamentary Committee for 1880 claimed 
that the main battle on tlif subject had been fought, and 
that " time and opportunity only were now wanting for 
the completion of this work.” Since then the promotion 
of claims for compensation for accidents has been on% of 
the most important functions of Trade Unions ; and many 
of the societies, such as the Bricklayers and Boilermakers, 
have recovered thousands of pounds for injured members or 
their relatives,' But the doctrine of "common employ- 

‘ Act anJ 44 Vic. c. 52 (iSSo). ,, ^ 

• The annual Parliamentary returns tor the neat ftiteen years showed 
that between three and four hundred cases came into court every year, the 
amount of compensation actually awarded reaching between £^ooo and 
i^Bodb. But a large number of cases were cempromised, or settl^ without 
litigation. Meanwhile the relative num)>er of accidents diminished. 
Wlkereu in 1877 one railway employee in 95 was more or less injured, in 
1889 the proportion was only one in 195. Whereas between 1873 and 1880 
Qoe coal-miner in 446 met Us <hsath annually, between 188! and 1890 the 
profvrtion was only one in* 519; although there was apparently less 
improvement, if any, as regards non-fatal accidents in the mine. 
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ment," modified by this Act, was by no means abolished. 
Employers, moreover, were allowed to induce their work¬ 
people to " contract out ” of the provisions of the Act.* 
An Employers’ Liability Bill, the last remnant of the demands 
of the Jupta, remained, therefore, from 1872 onward a per¬ 
manent item in the Trade Union programme down to 1896. 
. With the exception of this one proposal the Parliament¬ 
ary programme of the Trade Union world was framed, in 
effect, by the New Front Bench. Curiously devoid of interest 
or reality, it is important to the political student as showing 
to what extent the thoughtful and superior workman had, 
at this time, imbibed the characteristic ideas of middle- 
class reformers. 

The programme of the Parliamentary Committee between 
1875 and 1885 falls mainly under three heads. We have 
first a group of measures the aim of which was the demo- 
cratisation of the electoral, administrative, and judicial 

1 By " contracting out ” was meant an arrangement between employer 
and employed by which the latter relinquish the rights conferred upon 
tliera by the Act, and often also their rights under the Common Law. The 
Act was silent on the subject; but the judges decided, to the great surpri.se 
and dismay of the Trade Union leaders, that contracting out was permis¬ 
sible (see Grilfitlis v. Earl of Dudley, 9, Queen's Bench Division, 35). The 
usual form of " contracting out" was the establishment of a workman's 
insurance fund to which tiie workmen were compelled to subscril>e, and to 
which the employer also contributed. Among the coal-mincrs, those of 
Lan^hire, Somerset, and some collieries in Wales generally contracted 
out. The employees of the London and North-Western, and London and 
Brighton Railway Companies also contracted out. In one or two large 
undertakings in other industries a similar course was folloued. But in 
the vasttmajority of cases employers did not resort to this expedient. 
Particulars are given in the litport md Evidence of the Select Committee on 
Employin' Liabtlity, 1866; the publications of the Koyal Commission on 
La^ur. 1891-94; and Miners' Thrift and Employers' Liabthty, by G. L. 
Campbell (Wigan, 1891)^ and ouf Industrial Democracy. 

In 1893-94 a further amending Bill passed the House of Commons 
which swept away the doctrine of common employment, and placed the 
workman with regard to comjjensation on the same footing as any other 
person. A clause making void any agreement by whicli the workman 
fmtwent his right of action, or "contracted out," was rejected by the 
Honee of Lords, and the Bill was thereupon abandoned. The question 
was settled in 1896 by the passage, under the Unionist Government, of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act giving compensation in all 
tmapective of the employers* default 
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machinery of the State. Another set of reforms had for 
their end the enabling of the exceptionally thrifty or excep¬ 
tionally industrious man to rise out of the wage-earning 
class. A third group of proposals aimed at the legal regu¬ 
lation of the conditions of particular industries. , 

Complete political Democracy had been for over a century 
the creed of the superior workmen. It was therefore not» 
unnatural that it should come to the front in the Trades 
Union Congre.ss. What appears peculiar is the form which 
this old-standing faith took in the hands of the Front Bench. 
The Trade Union leaders of 1837-42 had adopted enthusi¬ 
astically the " Six Points ” of the Charter. Even the sober 
Junta of 1S67-71 had sat with Karl Marx on the committee 
of the ■' International,” in the programme of which Universal 
Suffrage was but a preliminary bagatelle. To the Front 
Bench of 1875-S5 Democracy appeared chiefly in the guise 
of the Codification of the Criminal Law, the Reform of the 
Jury System, the creation of a Court of Criminal Appeal, 
and the Regulation of the Summary Jurisdiction of the 
Magistracy—a curious group of law reforms which it is 
easy to trace to the little knot of barristers who had stood 
by the Unions in their hmjr of trial.’ We do not wish to 
depreci.ate the value of these proposals, framed in the 
interests of all classes of tlie community; but they were 
not, and probably were never intended to be, in any sgpse 
a democratisation of our judicial system.* When the Con- 

* The legal advisers of the Junta realised that the triumph of 1875, . 
though It resulted in a distinct strengthening of the Trade tJnioiup^tion, 
svas mainly a moral victory. Though Trade Unions svere made legal, the 
law of conspiracy was only partially reformed, whilst that relating to 
political combinations, unlasvful assemblies, sedition, etc., remained, as it 
still remains, untouched. Expert laagers kneSi in how many seays 
prejudiced tribunals might at any time make the law oppressive. The 
legal friends of Trade Unionism desired, therefore, to utilise the period of 
political quiet in simplifying the criminal lapr, and in removing as much of 
the obsolete matter as was possible. And though State Trials recom¬ 
menced in Ireland in i88r, and cnminal prosecutions of Trade Unionists 
continued in England down to rSor, the interval had been well spent in 
clearing away some of the grosser evils. 

• In the proposed reform of the Jury laws, for instance, the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee for several years did not venture to ask explicitly for 
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pess dealt with electoral reform it got no further than the 
assimilation of the county and borough franchise—already 
a commonplace of middle-class Liberalism. The student of 
Gmtinentd labour movements will find it difficult to believe 
that in the representative Congress of the English artisans, 
amendments in favour of Manhood Suffrage were even as 
tete as 1882 and 1883 rejected by large majorities.* Nor 
did the Parliamentary Committee put even the County 
Franchise into their own programme until it had become 
the battle-cry of the Liberal party at the General Election 
of 1880. The Extension of the Hours of Polling becomes a 
subject of discussion from 1878 onward, but the Payment 
of Election Expenses does not come up until 1883, and 
Payment of Members not until 1884. 

Scarcely less significant in character were the measures 
of social reform advocated during these years. The pro¬ 
minent Trade Unionists had been converted, as we have 
already had occasion to point out, to the economic Individ¬ 
ualism which at this time dominated the Liberal party. 
A significant proof of this unconscious conversion is to be 
Tound in the unanimity with which a Trades Union Congress 
could repeatedly press for sucji " reforms " as Peasant 
Proprietorship, the purchase by the artisan of his own 
cottage, the establishment of " self-governing workshops,” 
the (multiplication of patents in the hands of individual 
workmen, and other changes which would cut at the root 
fii Trade Unionism or any collective control of the means of 
production. For whatever advantages there might be in 
turning the agricultural labourer into a tiny freeholder, it is 
obvious that under such a S3(stem no Agricultural Labourers’ 

payment of jurymen which alone would enable working men to serve, 
tad contented themselves with suggesting a lowering of the qualification 
for juryman. In 1876. indeed,* John Burnett, then a prominent member 
vi the Committee, strongly oppos^ the Payment of J urymen on the ground 
that it might create a class of professional jurors (Trades Union Coogrest 
Rqwrt; 1876, p. 14). 

* SWs for instance, the report of the 1876 Congress, p. 30; that of the 
iB8a Congress, p. 37; that of the 1883 Congress, p. 41; and History o//h* 
JNfisA Traits Union Congrm, by W. J. Davis, vol. 1., 1910. 
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Union could exist. However useful it may be to make' 
the town artisan independent of a landlord, it has Been 
proved beyond controversy that wage-earning owners of 
houses lose that perfect mobility which enables them, 
through their Trade Union, to boycott the bad employer or 
desert the low-paying district. And wc can imagine the 
dismay with which the leaders of the Nine Hours Move-* 
ment would have discovered that any considerable propor¬ 
tion of the engineering work of Newcastle was being ttone 
in workshops owned by artisans whose interests as capitalists 
or patentees conflicted with the common interests of all 
the workers. 

In no respect, however, does the conversion of tTie Trade 
Union leaders to middle-class views stand out more clearly 
than in their attitude to the clamour from the workers in 
‘certain industries for the legal protection of their Standard 
of Life. From time immemorial one of the leading tenets of 
Trade Unionism has been the desirability of maintaining 
by law the minimum Standard of Life of the workers, and 
it was still steadfastly held by two important sections of 
the Trade Union world, the Cotton Operatives and the Coal¬ 
miners. But to the Parliamentary Committee of 1875-85, 
as to the Liberal legislators, every demand for securing the 
conditions of labour by legislation appeared as an invidious 
exception, only to be justified by the special helplessness . 
or incompetency of the applicants. Nevertheless, many of 
the trades succeeded in persuading Congress to back up the ' 
particular sectional legislation they desired. The bailors 
asked, on the one hand, for the extension of the Factory 
Acts to home workers, and, on tl^e other, for compensation 
out of public funds when interfered with by the sanitary 
inspector. The Bakers complained with equal pertinacity 
of tile lack of public inspection of bakehouses, and of the 
hardships of their regulation by the Smoke Prevention 
Acts. The London Cabmen sought the aid of Congress, not 
against their employers, the cab proprietors, but against 
the public. The men in charge of engines and trailers 
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'demanded that no one should be allowed to work at their 
trade without obtaining from the Government a certificate 
of competency. In the absence of any fixed or consistent 
idea of the collective interest of the wage-earning class, or 
of Trade JJnionists as such, every proposal that any section 
demanded for itself was accepted with equanimity by the 
•Congress, and passed on to the Parliamentary Committee 
to carry out, however inconsistent it might be with the 
general principles that swayed their minds.^ 

It is not difficult to understand why, with such a pro¬ 
gramme, the Trade Union world failed, between 1876 and 
1885, to exercise any effective influence upon the House of 
Commons. A few concessions to the wage-earners were, 
indeed, obtained from the Government. The Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1880, to which we have already referred, 
represented, in spite of all its deficiencies, a new departure 
of considerable importance. Useful little clauses protecting 
the interests of the wage-earners were, through Broadhurst’s 
pertinacity, inserted in Chamberlain’s Bankruptcy Act and 
in his Joint Stock Companies Act.® But it was left to 
Charles Bradlaugh, who had never been a Trade Unionist, 
to initiate the useful law prohibiting the payment of wages 
in public-houses, though when it was introduced the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee (observing that it was unnecessary in 


f In this connection may be mentioned the extensive agitation pro- 
, moted by Samuel PUmsoll for further legislation to prevent the loss of life 
It sea. At the 1873 Trades Union Confess Plhnsoil distributed copies of 
hls book^Our Merchant Seamen, and enlisted, dtning the next three years, 
practically the whole political force of the Trade Union Movement in 
•upport of his Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Bill. The " Plimsoll 
and Seamen's Fund Committee," of which George Howell became secre¬ 
tary, received large finftneial hel^ from the Unions, the South Yorkshire 
Miners' Association voting, in 1873. a levy of a shilling per member, and 
contributing over ^tooo. The Parliamentary Committee »ave PlimsoU’s 
a place in their programnje for the General Election of 1874, andtthis 
Trade Union support contributed largely to Plimsoll's success in passing 
a temporary Act in 1S75, and permanent legislation in 1876, against the 
«>mbined efiorts of a strong Conservative Government and the shipowners 
on both sides of the House. (See Labour Legislation, Labour Movements, 
and Labour Leaders, by G. Howell, 1902.) 

* Congress Reports, 1882 and 1883. 
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respect of organised trades) gave it a mild support. Brad- 
laugh it was, too, who in 1887 got passed the amendment 
of the law against Truck-^a subject which the Parliamentary 
Committee had, in 1877, dismissed from their programme 
on the ground that they were unable, in the trades of which 
they had knowledge, to find sufficient evidence of its neces- 
gty.' But the failure of the Parliamentary Committee to, 
induce the Government of the day to legislate for wage- 
earners as such was naturally most patent in that group 
of reforms which dealt with the legal regulation of the 
conditions of labour. To the great consolidating Factory 
Bill of 1878 they found only four small amendments to 
propose ; and of these only one was carried.* The*' Sweat¬ 
ing System " of home work against which the Tailors and 
Bootmakers were suggesting stringent but, as we venture 
to think, ill-considered legislation was permitted to expand 
free from all regulation. The bakehouses, too, were allowed 
to slip virtually out of inspection. Deputation after depu¬ 
tation waited on the Home Secretary to press for an increase 
in the number of factory inspectors, only to be met with 
the apparently unanswerable argument that it would cost 
money which the poor taxpayers could ill spare, until the 
astute and practical leaders of the Lancashire Cotton Opera¬ 
tives grew tired of the monotonous regularity with which 
their resolutions in favour of further factory inspection and 
more stringent regulations of the conditions of their trade 
were passed by Congress, and the little assistance which 
this endorsement procured for them. A " Northern Counties 
Factory Act Reform Association ” was established in 1886, 
to do the work which the Trades Union Congress and its 
Parliamentary Committee had failed tS accomplish. We 
have, in fact, only one important achievement of the Parlia- 
meittary Committee to record in this department of social 
reform. For years Congress had passed emphatic resolu- 

> Parliamentary Committee's Keport. September 17, 1877. 

* That extending to factory scales and measures the provisions of the 
Wei^ts and Measures Act relating to inapectioa, etc. 
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tioiM in favour of the selection of practical working men as 
Factory Inspectors. Great was the jubilation at the appoint¬ 
ment, in 1882, of J. D. Prior, General Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, and a member of the 
Parliameptary Committee, to the post of Inspector.* 

In matters of more general interest the Trade Union' 
.leaders were not more successful, though the attempt to 
reform the law and its administration resulted in some 
minor improvements. The first outcome of the projects 
for law reform so dear to the Congresses of 1876-80 was 
the Justices’ Clerks Act of 1877, which enabled magistrates 
to remit costs. The passing of the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act of 1679. which gave defendants the right to claim trial 
before a jury whenever the penalty exceeded three months’ 
imprisonment, was, Howell observes, " materially aided by 
the action of Congress.” But it is needless to inform the 
reader that the Criminal Law never got itself codified. To 
this day juries continue to be drawn exclusively from the 
upper and middle classes. The long agitation for the 
abolition of the unpaid magistracy ended in an anti-climax. 
The Liberal Government of 1884 left the system unaltered, 
but, on the nomination of Hency Broadhurst,* placed four 
Trade Union leaders upon the magisterial bench in certain 
Lancashire boroughs, a precedent since followed by suc¬ 
cessive Lord Chancellors. 

In one direction the Parliamentary Committee saw their 
hopes fully accomplished. Their adoption of the particular 
projects’ of electoral reform advocated by the Liberal party 
enabled them to render effective help in the passing of the 
Acts of 1885, which assimilated the County and the Borough 
Franchise, effected'a redistribution of seats, and made the 
extended hours of polling universal. But the desire of 
successive Congresses for effective labour representation 

^ The appointroeut was first offered to Broadfaurst, who elected to 
continue bis work as Secretary of the l^Uamentary Committee, and who 
suggested Prior {Htnty Broadhwsi, tkt Story oj his Li/t, by himself. 1901). 

»■ IbUL p. 136^ 
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continued to be baulked by the extortion from candidates 
of heavy election expenses, and by the refusal to provide 
payment for service in Parliament and other public bodies. 
On the burning question of the land the Parliamentary 
Committee supported with conscientious fervour Gladstone’s 
Irish policy of creating small freeholds, and enthusiastically 
endorsed the proposals of Chamberlain for the extension of* 
similar legislation to Great Britain. The same spirit no 
doubt entered into their support of the provisions of Cham¬ 
berlain’s Patent Act, designed to facilitate the taking out 
of patents by poor inventors. To sum up the situation, we 
may say that the resolutions of the Trades Union^Congress 
on questions of general politics between 1880 and 1884 
were successfully pressed on the Legislature only in so far 
as they happened to coincide with the proposals of the 
Liberal party. With the one great exception of the Em¬ 
ployers’ Liability Act, nothing seems really to have called 
out the full energies of the leaders. The manifestoes and 
published memoranda of the Parliamentary Committee 
during these years do not differ either in tone or in sub¬ 
stance from the speeches and articles in which Chamberlain 
and other Radical capitalist* were propounding a programme 
of individualist Radicalism. In fact, the draft “ Address 
to the Workmen of the United Kingdom," which the Par¬ 
liamentary Committee, in anticipation of the Genwal 
Election, submitted to the Congress of 1885, fell far short 
of Chamberlain's ’’ Unauthorised Programme,” It occurred 
neither to the Parliamentary Committee nor to the Congress 
to suggest the obvious answer to Sir William Harcourt’s 
financial objection to increased factejy inspection. No 
trace is to be discovered of any consciousness on the part 
of ,the Trade Union leaders of the existence of a very sub¬ 
stantial tribute annually levied upon the industrial world 
under the names of rent and interest. And even Chamber¬ 
lain’s modest and tentative proposals of these years, re¬ 
lating to the payment, by the recipients of that tribute, of 
some contribution by way of ’’ ransom," found no echo in 
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the official programme of the Trade Union world. Finally, 
though the Congress had adopted Payment of Election 
Expenses in 1883, and Payment of Members in 1884, the 
Parliamentary Committee omitted both these propositions 
from its.draft, and, like Gladstone, could not even bring 
itself to ask for Free Education. The three latter points 
• were added to the draft by the Congress. 

The assimilation of the political creed of the Trade 
Union leaders with that of the official Liberal party was 
perfectly sincere. We have already described, in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, how the Junta had begun to be uncon¬ 
sciously converted from the traditional position of Trade 
Unionism to the principle of Administrative Niliilism, then 
dominant in the middle class. It is unnecessary for us to 
argue whether this conception of the functions of law and 
government is or is not an adequate view of social develop¬ 
ment. Tlic able and conscientious men who formed the 
Front Bench of the Trades Union Congress of 1876 -85 had 
grown up without any alternative political theory, and had 
accordingly erected the objection to legislative interference 
or Governmental administration into an absolute dogma.' 

Laisser-faire, then, was the political and social creed of 
the Trade Union leaders of this time. Up to 1885 they 
undoubtedly represented the views current among the rank 
and file. At that date all observers were agreed that the 
Trade Unions of Great Britain would furnish an impene¬ 
trable barrier against Socialistic projects. Within a decade 
we find the whole Trade Union world permeated with 
Collectivist ideas, and, as the Times recorded as early as 

’ It may be meatioDed that the Trades Unioa Congress, which at first 
had welcomed addresses from the middle and upper class friends of Trade 
Uniomsm, was. between i88i and 1883, gradually restricted to Trade 
Unionists. At the Nottingham Congress in 1883, where Frederic Harrison 
read a paper on the '* History*of Trade Unionism." and Henry Crompton 
one on the "Codification of the Law," when Fiedcric Harrison proposed to 
take part in the discussion on the Land Question, he was not permitted to 
do so: and this rule has since been rigidly adherod to. At the Aberd^ 
Congress of 1884 lord Rosebery was allowed to deliver an address on the 
"F^eralism of the Trades Union Congress," but this was the last ame 
that aay one has been invited to read a paper. 
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1893, the Socialist party supreme in the Trades Union 
Congress.* This revolution in opinion is the chief event of 
Trade Union history at the close of the nineteenth century; 
and we propose to analyse in some detail the various in¬ 
fluences which in our opinion co-operated to bring it about. 
We shall trace the beginnings of a new intellectu^ ferment 
in the Trade Union world. We shall watch this working 
on minds awakened by an industrial contraction of excep¬ 
tional character. We shall see it resulting in the revelation 
of hideous details of poverty and degradation, for which 
deepening social compunction imperatively demanded a 
remedy. We shall describe the recrudescence of a revolu¬ 
tionary Utopianism like the Owenism of 1833-34. 'Ve shall 
trace the gradual schooling of the impracticable elements 
into a sobered and somewhat bureaucratic Collectivism; 
and finally, we shall watch the rapid diffusion of this new 
faith throughout the whole Trade Union world.* 

If we had to assign to any one event the starting of 
the new current of thought, we should name the wide cir¬ 
culation in Great Britain of Henry George's Progress and 
Poverty during the years 1880-82. The optimist and 
aggressive tone of the booL in marked contrast with the 
complacent quietism into which the English working-class 
movement had sunk, and the force of the popularisation of 


^ Ttmes leader on the Congress of Belfast, September ii, 1893, which 
deplores the remarkable subserx'itace to Mr. John Burns and his friends ” 
manifested by the Congress—a subservience marked by the election of 
Mr. Bums for the Parliamentary Committee at the head of the poll, and 
by the adoption of a programme which included the nationalisation of the 
land and other means of production and distribution. 

* The following description of the rise of riie " New Unionism " of 
1889 is based on minutes and reports of Triide Unioif organisations, the hies 
of Justice, the Labour Elector, the Trade Unionist, the Cotton Factory Tims, 
the Workman’s Tims, and other working-class journals. The document- 
ary eaddence has been elucidated and supplemented by the reminiscences 
of most of lihe principal actors in the movement, and by the personal 
recollections of authors themselves, one of whom, as a member of the 
Fabian Society, observed the transformation from the Socialist side, whilst 
the other, as a disciple of Herbert Spencer and a colleague of Charles Booth, 
was Jnvestigating the contemporary changes from an Individualist 
standpoint 
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the economic Theory of Rent, sounded the dominant note ' 
alike of the " New Unionism ” and of the British Socialist 
Movement. Henry George made, it is true, no contribution 
to the problems of industrial organisation; nor had he, 
outside ff the " Single Tax ” on land values, any intention 
of promoting a general Collectivist movement. But he 
succeeded, where previous writers had failed, in widely 
diffusing among all classes a vivid appreciation of the nature 
and results of the landlord’s appropriation of economic 
rent. It is, in our judgement, the spread among the town 
artisans of this conception of rent which has so largely 
transformed the economic views of tlie Trade Union world, 
and whiSh has gone far to shift the lines of politics. The land 
question in particular has been completely revolutionised. 
Instead of the Chartist cry of " Back to the Land,” still 
adhered to by rural labourers and belated politicians, the 
town artisan is thinking of his claim to the unearned incre¬ 
ment of urban land values, which he now watches falling 
into the coffers of the great landlords. 

But if Henry George gave the starting push, it was the 
propaganda of the Socialists that got the new movement 
qnder way. The Socialist par^, which became reorganised 
in London between 1881 and 188.5, after practically a genera¬ 
tion of quiescence, merged the project of Land Nationalisa¬ 
tion in the wider conception of an organised Democratic 
community in which the collective power and the collective 
income should be consciously directed to the common benefit 
of alh' Whilst Henry George was, almost in his own 
despite, driving Peasant Proprietorship and Leasehold En¬ 
franchisement out of the political field, the impressive 
description which'Karl Marx had given of the effects of the 
Industrial Revolution was interpreting to the thoughtful 
workman the every-day incidents of industrial liM It 
needed no Socialist to convince the artisan in any of the 
great industries that his chance of rising to be a successful 
employer was becoming daily more remote. It required no 
* See Mr. H. M. Hyndmu'a ,<a,'i88i. 
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agitator to point out that amid an enormous increase in 
wealth production the wages of the average mechanic re¬ 
mained scarcely sufficient to bring up his family in decency 
and comfort, whilst whole sections of his unskilled fellow- 
workers received less than the barest family maintenance. 
Even the skilled mechanic saV himself exposed to panics, 
commercial crises, and violent industrial ffislocations, over • 
which neither he nor his Trade Union had any control, and 
by which he and his children were often reduced to destitu¬ 
tion. But it was the Socialists who supplied the workman 
with a plausible explanation of these untoward facts. 
Through the incessant lecturing of H. M, Hyndman,,William 
Morris, and other disciples of Karl Marx, working men were 
taught that the impossibility of any large section of the 
working class becoming their own employers was due, not 
to lack of self-control, capacity, or thrift, but to the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution, with its improvement of mechanical 
processes, its massing of capital, and the consequent ex¬ 
tinction of the small entrepreneur by great industrial estab¬ 
lishments. In this light the divorce of the manual workers 
from the owner.ship of the means of production was seen to 
be no passing phase, but an economic development which 
must, under any system of private control of industry, 
become steadily more complete. And it was argued that 
the terrible alterations of over-production and commercial 
stagnation, the anomaly that a glut of commodities should 
be a cause of destitution, were the direct result of the 
management of industry with a view to personal'profit, 
instead of to the satisfaction of public wants. 

The economic circumstances ,of the lime supphed the 
Socialist lecturers with dramatic illustrations of their theory. 
The acute depression of 1878-79 ha^d been succeeded by only 
a bn'ef and partial expansion during 1881-83. A period of 
prolonged though not exceptional contraction followed, 
during which certain staple trades experienced the most 
sudden and excessive fluctuations. In the great industry 
of shipbuilding, for instance, the bad times of 1879 were 
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Succeeded by a period during which trade expanded by 
leaps and bounds, more than twice the tonnage being built 
in 1883 than in 1879. In the very next year this enormous 
production came suddenly to an end, many shipbuilding 
yards being closed and whole towns on the north-east coast 
finding their occupation for the moment destroyed. The 
total tonnage built fell from 1,250,000 in 1883 to 750,000 
in 1884, 540,000 in 1885, and to the still lower total of 
473,000 in 1886. Thousands of the most highly skilled and 
be.st organised mechanics, who had been brought to Jarrow 
or Sunderland the year before, found themselves reduced to 
absolutf, destitution, not from any failure of their industry, 
but merely because the exigencies of competitive profit¬ 
making had led to the concentration in one year of the 
normal production of two. " In every shipbuilding port," 
says Robert Knight in the Boilermakers’ Annual Report for 
1886, “ there are to be seen thousands of idle men vainly 
seeking for an honest day's work. The privation that has 
been endured by them, their wives and children, is terrible 
to contemplate. Sickness has been very prevalent, whilst 
the hundreds of pinched and hungry faces have told a tale 
of suffering and privation which no optimism could minimise 
or conceal. Hide it—cover it up as we may, there is a 
depth of grief and trouble the full revelations of which, we 
believe, cannot be indefinitely postponed. The workman 
may be ignorant of science and the arts, and the sum of 
his exact knowledge may be only that which he has gained 
in his'closely circumscribed daily toil; but he is not blind, 
and his thoughts do not take the shape of daily and hourly 
thanksgiving that his cordition is not worse than it is ; he 
does not imitate the example of the pious shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain, who derived supreme contentment from the 
fact that a kind ProWdence had vouchsafed him salt to 
eat with his potatoes. He sees the lavish display of wealth 
in which he has no part. He sees a large and growing class 
en)03dng inherited abundance. He sees miles of costly 
residences, each occupied by fewer people than are crowded 
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into single rooms of the tenement in which he lives. He 
cannot fail to reason that there must be something wrong 
in a system which effects such unequal distribution of the 
-wealth created by labour." 

Other skilled trades had, between 1883 and* 1887, a 
similar though less dramatic experience. At the Inter¬ 
national Trades Union Congress of 1886, James Mawdsley, 
the cautious leader of the Lancashire cotton-spinners, speak¬ 
ing as a member of the Parliamentary Committee on Mialf 
of the British section, described the state of affairs in Eng¬ 
land in the following terms : “ Wages had fallen, and there 
was a great number of unemployed. . . . Flax iqjlls were 
being closed every day. ... All the building trades were in 
a bad position ; . . . ironfoundries were in difficulties, and 
one-third of the shipwrights were without work. . . . Steam- 
engine makers were also slack, except those manufacturers 
who exported to France, Germany, and Austria. W'ith a 
few rare exceptions, the depression affecting the great lead¬ 
ing trades w'as felt in a thousand-and-one occupations. 
Seeing that there was a much larger number of unemployed, 
the question naturally presented itself as to whether there 
was any chance of improvenaent. He considered there was 
no chance of improvement so long as the present state of 
society continued to exist. ... He did not understand 
their Six-ialism; he had not studied it as perhaps he ought 
to have done. The workmen of England were not so 
advanced as the workmen of the Gmtinent. Nevertheless 
they, at least, possessed one clear conception; they fealised 
that the actual producers did not obtain their share of the 
wealth they created.” * We secithe sanje spirit spreading 
even to the most conservative and exclusive trades. " To 
our mind-s,” writes the Central Secretary of the powerful 
UniOT of Flint Glass Makers, “ it is tery hard for employers 
to attempt to force men into systems by which they cannot 
earn an honourable living. These unjust attempts to 

^ fftport of tht Iniernattonal Trades Vnion Congress at Pens, i8fi6, by 
Atlolphc Smith. 1886. 
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^nd down the working men will not be tolerated much 
longer, for revolutionary changes are beginning to show 
themselves, and important matters affecting the industrial 
classes will speedily come to the front. Why, for example, 
should I«ord Dudley inherit coal-mines and land producing 
£1000 a day while his colliers have to slave all the week 
• and cannot get a living ? ” ’ 

The discontent was fanned by well-intentioned if some¬ 
what sentimental pliilanthropists, who were publishing their 
experiences in the sweated industries and the slums of the 
great cities. The Bitter Cry of Outcast London and other 
gruesom^ stories were revealing, not only to the middle 
class, but also to the “ aristocracy of labour,” whole areas 
of industrial life which neither Trade Unionism nor Co¬ 
operation could hope to reach. With the middle class the 
compunction thus excited resulted in elaborate investiga¬ 
tions issuing in inconclusive reports. A Royal Commission 
on the Housing of the Poor produced nothing more effectual 
than a slight addition to the existing powers of vestries and 
Town Councils. Another on the Depression of Trade was 
absolutely barren. A Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on the Poor Law failed even to discover the problems 
to be solved. Another on the Sweating System ended, 
after years of delay, in an accurate diagnosis of the evil, 
coupled with a confession of inability to cope with it. In 
1885 an Edinburgh philanthropist provided a thousand 
pounds for a public conference to inquire whether some 
more equitable system of industrial remuneration could not 
be suggested: a conference which served only to cast doubt 
on such philanthjcopic stiiemes as profit-sharing and the 
" self-governing workshop," whilst bringing into prominence 
the Socialist proposals.* And, more important than all 
these, Charles Bwth,'a great merchant and shipoiraer, 
began in 1886, at his own expense, a systematic statistical 
inquiry into the actual social condition of the whole popula- 

* Flint Glass Makars’ Magaainet November 1884. 

* Rtpori oj tha Industrial Samunaration Conftrerscs, 1683. 
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tion of London, the impressive results of whidi eventually 
reverberated from one end of the kingdom to the other.* , 

The outcome of the investigations thus set on foot was 
an incalculable impetus to social reform. They had, for 
the most part, been undertaken in the expcctatitjn that a 
sober and scientific inquiry would prove the exceptional 
character of the harrowing incidents laid bare by the philan-, 
thropists, and unsparingly quoted by the new agitators. 
But to the genuine surprise alike of the economists and the 
Trade Union leaders, the lurid statements of the sensation¬ 
alists and the Socialists were, on the whole, borne out by 
the statistics. The stories of unmerited misery were shown 
to be, not accidental exceptions to a general coifliition of 
moderate well-being, but typical instances of the average 
existence of great masses of the population. The “ sweater ” 
turned out to be, not an exceptionally cruel capitalist, but 
himself the helpless product of a widespread degeneration 
which extended over whole industries. In the wealthiest 
and most productive city in the world. Charles Booth, after 
an exhaustive census, w’as driven to the conclusion that a 
million and a quarter persons fell habitually below his 
" Poverty Line.” Thirty-t\yo per cent of the whole popula¬ 
tion of London (in some large districts over ho per cent) were 
found to be living in a state of chronic poverty, which pre¬ 
cluded not only the elementary conditions of civilisatjpn 
and citizenship, but was incompatible with physical health 
or industrial efficiency. Jloreover, Charles Booth’s figures 
and the report of the House of Lords Committee on Sweating 
disproved, once for all, the comfortable assumption that all 

* The results of twenty years of patient labour by Charles flooth and 
his assistants arc embodied in the magnificent work. Labour and Life of the 
People (London, ist edition, a vols., iSSy-yi; and edition, 4 vols., 1^3), 
reiasted in greatly enlarged form as Life an^ Labour in London, iS vols.; 
Pauperism and Ike Endoiement of Old Apt (tendon, 1893); The Aped Poor 
(1894), Old Age and Uie Aged Poor (iSpo) : Industrial Unrest and trades 
Union Policy (1913). In Charles Booth: a Memoir (loi.s) Mrs. Booth 
has given a personal biography (1840-1914) of a tireless investrgator who, 
inevp|y by tire instrument of social diagnosis, got accomplished reforms of 
a magnitude that seemed at first wholly impracticable. 
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destitution originated in drink or vice. It was impossible," 
to use the well-known phrase of Burke, to draw an indict¬ 
ment against a third of the people of London, or against 
two-thirds of the East End. 

The daily e.xperience of whole sections of the wage- 
reamers during these years of depression, and the statistical 
inquiries of the middle class, appeared, therefore, to justify 
the Socialist indictment of the capitalist system. What 
was perhaps of more effect was the fact that the Socialists 
alone seemed inspired by faith in a radical transformation 
of society, and that they alone offered a solution which had 
not yet been tried and found wanting. Prior to 1867 it had 
been post.ible to ascribe the evil state of the wage-earners to 
.the malignant influence of class government and political 
exclusion. Cobden and Bright had eloquently described 
the millennium to be reached through untaxed products. 
For a whole generation the leaders of a consolidated Trade 
Unionism had demonstrated the advantageous terms that 
the artisan might, through collective bargaining and a 
reserve fund, wring from his employers. But in face of a 
protracted lack of employment, the extended suffrage. Free 
Trade, and well-administered Trade Unions proved alike 
helpless. Twenty years of the franchise had left the town 
artisan still at the mercy of commercial gamblers and 
exposed to the extortions of the slum landlord. A Liberal 
GbVerament was actually in power, wielding an enormous 
majority, but manifesting no keen desire to remedy the 
results ()f economic inequality. No attempt was being made 
to redress even the admitted wrongs of the necessitous tax¬ 
payer. The Tea Duty remained untouched; the Land 
Tax was left unreformed'; whilst the larger question of 
using some of the nation’s wealth to provide decent con¬ 
ditions of existence for the great bulk of the people -was 
not even mooted. A further Extension of the Franchise, 
Free Trade, and Popular Education were still the only 
social and economic panaceas that the Liberal party had 
to offer. But cheapness of commodities was of no use to 
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the workman who was thrown out of employment; and 
the spread of education served but to increase his discon¬ 
tent with existing social conditions and his ability to under-' 
stand the theoretic explanations and practical proposals 
of the new school of reformers. , 

The working man found no more comfort in Trade 
Unionism than in party politics. The mason, carpenter, 
or ironfounder saw, for instance, his old and powerful 
Trade Society reduced to little more than a sick and burial 
club, refusing all support to strikes even against reductions 
of wages and increase of hours, and only maintaining its 
out-of-work benefit by running heavily into debt to its 
more prosperous memlxTS.' As the lean years’ ftllowcd 
one on another, he saw the benefits reduced, thi^ contribu¬ 
tions raised, and numbers of staunch Unionists left high 
and dry as members “ out of benefit.” Tlie trade friendly 
society—the “ scientific Trade Unionism ” of the Front 
Bench—was in fact becoming rapidly discredited. John 
Bums and Tom Mann, young and energetic members of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, were, between 1884 and 
1889, vigorously denouncing, up and down the country, 
the supinencss of their great amalgamated Union. " How 
long, how long,” appeals Tom Mann to the Trade Unionists 
in 1886,* “ will you be content with the present half-hearted 
policy of your Unions ? I readily grant that good wor^ 
has been done in the past by the Unions ; but, in Heaven’s 
name, what good purpose are they serving now ? All of 
them have large numbers out of employment even«when 

* The funds of the Stonemasons had iK-en completely exhausted by the 
great strike of 1878. In January 1870 the Stxicty determined, on a 
proposition submitted by the Central Kxecutive, ta close all pending 
disputes (including a general strike at Shc^eld against a heavy reduction 
without due notice); and between that date and March 1885, though 
many ^ the branches struggled manfully, and in some cases successfully, 
against repeated reductions of wages, mcrcasci of hours, or infringements 
of the local byedaws, no strike whatever was supported from the Society's 
ionds. The case of the Stonemasons is typical of the other great trade 
friendly societies. 

* Wkut a Compulsory Eight Hours Working Day means to the Workers, 
1)7 Toot Mann (1&86). 16 pp. 
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their particular trade is busy. None of the important 
societies have any policy other than that of endeavouring 
to keep wages from falling. The true Unionist policy of 
aggression seems entirely lost sight of: in fact, the average 
Unionist of to-day is a man with a fossilised intellect, either 
hopelessly apathetic, or supporting a policy that plays 
directly into the hands of the capitalist exploiter. . . . Hake 
my share of the work of the Trade Union to which I belong ; 
but I candidly confess that unless it shows more vigour 
at the present time (June 1886) I shall be compelled to take 
the view—against my will—that to continue to spend time 
over the ordinary squabble-investigating, do-nothing policy 
will be’an unjastifiable waste of one’s energies. I am sure 
there are thousands of others in my state of mind.” ‘ 

‘ Mr. Tom Mann, one of the outstanding figures in the New Unionist 
Movement, was born at FoleshiJl, Warwickshire, in 1856, and apprenticed 
in an engineering .shop at Birmingham, whence he came to London in 1878 
and joined the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. Eagerly pursuing hi 
self-education, he became acquainted first with the Co-operative Movement 
and then with the writings of Henry George. In 188 {he visited the Unite- 
States, where he worked for six months. On his return he joined tb 
Battersea Branch of the Social Democratic Federation, and quickly becan' 
one of its leading speakers. His experience of the evils of overtime mar 
the Eight Hours Day a prominent feature in bis lectures, and in 18S6 ' 
published his views in the pamphl^, What a Compulsory Eight Hou 
Working Day means to the Workers (1886, i6pp.}, of which several editir 
have b^n printed. In the same year he left his trade in order to dev' 
lumself to the provincial propaganda of the Social Democratic Fcdefati- 
foending over two years incessantly lecturing, first aliout Tyncsidr . 
then in Lancashire. Returning to London early in 1889, he h 

establishing the Gasworkers’ Union and in organising the great doew, 
on the termination of which he was elected President of the Dockers,t“® Union 
For tlvee years he applied himself to building up this organisation, 
to resign in 1892, when he became a candidate for the General Su. 
ship of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. After an excitin». ^ 
during which he addres-sed meetings of the members in all La*”* STcat 
engineering centres,'he failed’of success only by 951 votef^e-^jj' ^ of 
35.992. In the meantime be had been appointed, in 1891, ‘nember of 
the Royal Commission on Labour, to which he submitted a s^Bt scheme 
for consolidating the whole dock business of the port of LoncopJe k-^^^otring 
a new channel for the Thames across the Isle of Dogs. Od;T__uj 
ment in i8«>3 of the London Reform Union he was appomtcd®”^Buecretary, 
a post which he relinquished in 1894 on being elected se.he On^’ 
Independent Inibour I^rty. This he presently reUnquishg|.^y 
to New Zealand; and there and in Australia be threw himsc ^ ,^«ticaUy 
into Trade Union agitation. Returning to England in I9i‘0 US6 
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" Constituted as it is." writes John Bums in September 
1887,* " Unionism carries within itself the source of its own 
dissolution. . . . Their reckless assumption of the duties 
and responsibilities that only the State or whole community 
can discharge, in the nature of sick and superannuation 
benefits, at the instance of the middle class, is crushing out 
the larger Unions by taxing their members to an unbcarablg 
extent. This so cripples them that the fear of being unable 
to discharge their friendly society liabilities often makes 
them submit to encroachments by the masters without 
protest. The result of this is that all of them have ceased 
o be Unions for maintaining the rights of labour, and have 
Icgenerated into mere middle and upjx'r class raft'-reducing 
nstitutions.” “ 

trvent ndvocato of Syndicalism; and then bdcanH' an orgnni.scr for 
iinous (rcneral I.abour rnions. In iqiu he was elected General Secretary 
if the Amalgamated Society of Hnginem, alter an exhaustive ballot of 

great membership 

• .Vrlicle in ^ustue, Si'iiimiber 3, 181^7. 

• Mr John lUirns. in many respects the most sinking personality in 
he fMibfmi Mov enient, wa.s born at Hattersca in 1850. and was apprenticed 
o a liical engineering tirm. Already during his appreiiticcahtp he made bis 
oice heard m publit, in 1877 Udiig actually arrested for iiersistently 
peaking on Clapham ( ommon, <^nd in 187K braving the '' Jing«i '' mob at 
. Hyde Park demonstration. As soon as he was out of his time (1879) he 
oinetl the Amalgamatisl Society of F.ngineers, ami iK-came an advocate 
.f shorter hours of Ulxiur. An engagement as iiiginecr on the Niger, 
Vest Africa, during 1880 81. gave him leisure to read, which he utilised by 
nastering Adam Smith and J. S Mill. Returning to Ia>ndon, be wdiked 
ide by side with Victor Hclahayc, an ex-C'ommunard, who was afterwards 

one of the French representatives at the Herlin I.,al>our Conference, 1891, 
and with whom he had many talks on the advancement of latiour. In 
1883 he joined the Social democratic Federation, and at once became iU 
leading working-class member, championing its cause, for instance, in an 
impressive speech at the Industrial Remuneration Conference in 1885. In 
the same year he was elected by his di.itnct of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers as its representative at the quinquennial delegate meeting of 
the Society, where he found himself the youngest member. At the General 
Elation of 1885 be stood as Socialist candidate for We.<>t Nottingham, 
receiving 598 votes. For the next two y^ars he became known as the 
leader of tee London " unemployed " agitation. His pr</secution for 
sedition in 1886 (with three other prominent members of the Social Demo> 
cratic Federation) aroused considerable interest, and on his acquittal fait, 
speech for the defence. The Man wUh the Red Flag, had a large sale in 
paiftphlet form (1886; 16 pp.}. At the prohibited demonstration at 

0 
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Here we see the beginning of that agitation against the 
combination of friendly benefits with trade protection aims 
which subsequently became, for a short time, one of the 
characteristics of the “ New Unionism.” But if the trade 
friendly society withered up during these years into a mere 
benefit club, the purely trade society showed no greater 
yitality. The great depression of 1878-79 had swept out of 
existence hundreds of little local Unions which lacked the 
cohesion given by the friendly society side. The Lancashire 
and Midland Miners’ organisations, which gave no benefits, 
had either collapsed altogether, or had dissolved into 
isolated pit clubs, incapable of combined action. The 
Lancashift- cotton operatives, the Northumberland and 
Durham miners, and a few other essentially trade societies, 
held together only by surrendering to the employers one 
concession after another. With capitalists ready at any 
moment to suspend a profitless business, collective bar¬ 
gaining proved as powerless to avert reductions as the 
individual contract. In face of a long-continued depression 
of trade, marked by frequent oscillations in particular 
industries, both types of Trade Unionism, it seemed, had 
been tried and found wanting. 

These were the circumstances under which the dis¬ 
illusioned working-class politician or Trade Unionist was 
re^hed by the lectures and writings of the Socialists, who 

TrafitlRar Square on "Bloody Sun<i.iy " (November 13, 1887), in con¬ 
junction with Mr. i'unninghame Graham, M.P., he broke through the police 
line, for dhich they were both sentenced to six weeks' imprisonment. In 
Jannary i8S<) lie was elected for Battersea to the new London County 
Council, on which he became one of the most useful and influential mem< 
bers. Ills magnificent work in^thc duck strike and in organising the 
unskilled laliourers is (lescribed in the text. At the General Election of 
1892 he was chosen, by a large majority, M.P. for Battersea, and at the 
Trades Union CongreSsS in 1893 he received the largest number of votes 
for the Parliamentary Committee, of which he accordingly became Cilair* 
man. In 1906 he was appointed President of the Local Government 
Board in Sir H. Campl>eU-Bannerman's Government, uith a seat in the 
Cabinet—thus iKK-oming the first working-man Cabinet Minister—a 
* post which he held until August 1914. when he resigned on the outbreak of 
' war. He retained hit seat in ParUaincnt until 1918, when he retired. 
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offered him not only a sympathetic explanation of the ilk 
from which he suffered, but also a comprehensive scheme 
of social reform, extending from an Eight Hours Bill to 
the Nationalisation of the Means of Production. In a 
purely historical essay it is unnecessary for us to discuss 
the validity of the optimistic confidence with which the 
Socialists of these years declared that under a system of, 
collective ownership the workers would not only be ensured 
at all times a competent livelihood, but would themselves 
control the administration of the surplus wealth of the nation. 
But in tracing the causes of the New Unionism of 1889-go, 
and the transformation of the Trade Union Movement from 
an Individualist to a Collectivist influence in th(»political 
world, we venture to ascribe a large share to the superior 
attractiveness of this buoyant faith over anything offered 
by the almost cynical fatalism of the old school. 

The Sociahst agitation benefited between i88f) and 1889 
by a series of undesigned advertisements. Meetings of " the 
unemployed " in February 1886 led to unexpected riots, 
which threw all London into a panic, and were followed by 
a Government prosecution for sedition. Hvndman, Bums, 
Champion, and Williams, as the leaders of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Federation, were indidted at the (fid Bailey, and their 
trial, ending in an acquittal, attracted the attention of the 
whole country to their doctrines. The " Unemployed ” 
gatherings went on with ever-increasing noise until Novem¬ 
ber 1887, when the Chief Commissioner of Police issued a 
proclamation prohibiting meetings in Trafalgar Sjquare, 
which had for a whole generation served as the forum of 
the I-ondon agitator. This “ attack on free speech ” by 
a Conservative Government, coming after several minor 
attempts to suppress open-air meetings by its Liberal pre¬ 
decessor, rallied the forces of London artisan Radicalism 
to those of the Socialists. A gigantic demonstration on 
Sunday, November 13, 1887, was held in defiance of the 
police, only to be repulsed from Trafalgar Square by a free 
use of the police bludgeon and the calling out of both 
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cavalry and infantry. John Bums and Cunningharae 
Graham, M.P., were imprisoned for their share in this 
transaction. A similar agitation on a smaller scale was 
going on in the provinces. On Tyneside and in the Mid¬ 
lands numerous emissaries of the Social Democratic Federa¬ 
tion and the Socialist League were spreading the revolt 
gainst the helpless apathy into which the Trade Unions 
bad sunk. In every large industrial centre the indefatigable 
lecturing of branches of Socialist organisations was stirring 
up a vague but effective unrest in all except the official 
circle of the Trade Union world. 

To the great army of unskilled, or only partially skilled, 
workmcif concentrated in London and other large cities the 
new crusade came is a gospel of deliverance. The unskilled 
labourer was getting tired of being referred, as the sole 
means of bettering his condition, to the " scientific Trade 
Unionism ” alone recognised by the Front Bench. Trade 
Societies which admitted only workmen earning a liigh 
standard rate, which exacted a weekly contribution of not 
less than a shilling, and which frequently excluded all but 
regularly apprenticed men, were regarded by the builders’ 
labourer, the gas stoker, or the docker, as aristocratic corpora¬ 
tions with which he had as liftle in common as with the 
House of Lords. “ The great bulk of our labourers,” writes 
John Burns, “ are ignored by the skilled workers. It is 
thts selfish, snobbish desertion by the higher grades of the 
lower that makes success in many disputes impossible. 
Ostracised by their fellows, a spirit of revenge alone often 
prompts men to oppose or remain indifferent to Unionism, 
when if the Unions were wiser and more conciliatory, support 
would have been forthcoffiing where now jealousy and dis¬ 
content prevails."' Even among the skilled workers, the 
younger artisans, if tljey had joined their Unions at all, 
were discontented with the exclusive and apathetic policy 
^ of the older members. Thus we find rising up, in sucl^ 
" aristocratic ” Unions as the Amalgamated Society of 

• Address to Trade Unionists in /ndice, January 24, i88j. ' 
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Engineers and the London Society of Compositors, a " Xew 
Unionist ” party of young men, who vigorously objected to 
the degradation of a Trade Union into a mutual insurance 
company, who protested against the exclusion of the lowly 
paid sections from the organisation of the trade, ^nd who 
advocated the use of the political influence of the Society 
in the interests of Social-Democracy. By 1888 the Socialists* 
had not only secured the allegiance of large sections of the 
unskilled labourers in London and some other towns, but 
had obtained an important body of recniits in the great 
■' Amalgamated ” societies. 

.At this pass nothing short of strangulation could have 
kept the new spirit out of the Trade Union Congress. It 
is interesting to notice that the first sign among the delegates 
is to be ascribed to the direct influence of Karl Marx. At 
the 1878 Congress at Bristol we find Adam Weiler, an old 
member of the " International," and a personal friend of 
the great Scxialist, reading a papiT in which he advocated 
legislation to limit the hours of labour.* At the next 
Congress Weiler took exception to the resolution in favour 
of establishing a Peasant Proprietorship moved on behalf 
of the Parliamentary Committee. But in that year his 
amendment in favour of I-and Nationalisation did not even 
find a seconder. Three years later the effect of Henry 
George’s propaganda becomes visible. In 1882, when the 
land question was again raised, the two ideals were sharply 

^ Weller was the delegate ol the Alliance Cahinctmakers' Siiwety, and 
came from Ivondon. The Congress Keport gi'cs the following accoaot of 
his paper: After reviewing the position of the working clasftcs under 
the present system, and comparing it with the state of thing* eighty year* 
ago, he coatended that the best mean* of betleriAg their position was to 
r^uce the hours of toil. The result of this would be. first, to give every 
worker a better chance of employment, and thus lessen that sort of com- 
petifion which was caused by hunger and igant; secondly, it would give 
them time and opportunity for rest and amusement, and that cultivation 
of their minds which would enable them to prepare themselves for the time 
when the present system of production would collapse, and the time of 
this collapse was nut distant as some suppc»ed." The pH|ier was 
received with much applause, and Weiler reedv^ the thunks of Congress. ^ 
No resolution was pa^d. 
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contrasted, and in spite of protests against " communistic 
principles," a rider declaring for nationalisation was adopted 
by 71 votes to 31. The Parliamentary Committee made no 
change in their attitude on the question, contending that 
the vote«had been taken in the absence of many delegates, 
and that it did not represent the opinion of the Congress 
•as a whole. This contention was to some extent borne out 
by the votes of the next five Congresses, at all of which 
amendments in favour of the principle of nationalisation 
were rejected, though by decreasing majorities. At length, 
in 1887, at the Swansea Congress, the tide turned, and a 
vague addendum in favour of Land Nationalisation was 
acceptcd^ At the Bradford Congress in 1888 the very idea 
of Peasant Proprietorship had disappeared. The represent¬ 
atives of the agricultural labourers now asked only for 
individual occupation of publicly owned allotments. Ulti¬ 
mately the Congress adopted by 66 votes to 5 a distinct 
declaration in favour of Land Nationalisation, coupled with 
an instruction to the Parliamentary Committee to bring 
the proposal before the House of Commons. 

Meanwhile Weiler had made another and more successful 
attempt to enlist the aid of tha Congress in the legal regu¬ 
lation of the hours of labour. At the 1883 Congress he 
moved a resolution which instructed the Parliamentary 
Committee to obtain the legal limitation to eight hours of 
the maximum day of all workers in the employment of 
public authorities, or companies exercising Parhamentary 
powers.* Tliis was seconded by Edward Harford, the 
General Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, and carried, in f thin meeting, by only 33 to 8. 
In 1885 the movement had so far gained weight that the 
Parliamentary Committee thought it expedient to tem¬ 
porise by promoting an investigation into the amounl of 
overtime worked in Government departments, with the 
result of demonstrating how completely the practice of 

^ ^ History of th$ British Tredss Union Co*igrm, by W. J. Davi». i 
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systematic overtime had neutralised the Nine Hours victory.* 
At the 1887 Congress at Swansea the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee were instructed to take a vote of the Trade Union 
world upon the whole question, a vote which revealed the 
unexpected fact that Applegarth’s own Union, *he Amal¬ 
gamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, had been con¬ 
verted to an Eight Hours Bill.* A second plebiscite, taken 
at the instance of the following year's Congress, showed that 
such old Unions as the Compositors, the Ironfounders, and 
the Kailway Servants were swinging round.’ 

In the meantime the growing divergence of policy among 
the coal-miners, which we foreshadowed in the last chapter, 
had brought a powerful contingent of organised workmen to 
the support of the new party. We have already described 
the conversion of the leaders of the Northumberland and 
Uurham miners to the principle of the Sliding Scale, in- 
volvinu, as it did, the dependence of the worker’s standard of 
comfort upon the market price of his product. On another 
point, too, the two northern counties had broken away from 
the traditional policy of the Miners’ organisation. .Already 
in 1863 we noted that Crawford, one of the ablest of their 
leaders, was vigorously objecting, at the Leeds Conference, 
to an Eiglit Hours Bill for boys, on the ground that in 
Northumberland and Durham, where the hewers often 
worked in two shifts, such a restriction would interfere 
with the men’s convenience. This resistance to a particular 

^ The Keturn moved for by CJcorgc Howell reKiirding the Woolwich 
and Enfield engineering works showed that, during 1884) and more 
than half the artisans worked overtime, the average per week for each man 
varying from 9.4 hours in some sh«>ps to 17.8 in fjtliurs 

• 11,066 of its members voted for ai Eight yours Day, and of these 
9209 declared in favour of the enfoneinent of the eight hours limit by 
law. The total votes given htr an Eight Hours I.41W was 17,267 ; agaim^ 
it, 1819. 

» The votes in favour of an Eight Hohrs Day were 30.656; against 
It. 67,3 «>o. of which 56,541 w'cie cast on behalf of the Cotton-spinners and 
Weavers. In favour of an Eight Hours l^w, 28,511; against it, 12,285. 
The votes of the diflerent trades, and a summary of the Congress proceed* 
ings on this subjert, arc given in The Htghl Uouu Day, by Sidtiey Webb 
»4)(fHaruldCox, 1891; sctzWiUtstaryoJtkeDrxlMhTfodei VnionCongmt, 
by W. J. Davis, vol. ii. pp. 7-8. 
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interference with the exceptional circumstances of the local 
industry gradually developed into a general objection to 
legal regulation of the hours of adult men. We find, there¬ 
fore, the Northumberland and Durham miners from 1875 
onwards ranging themselves more and more with the leaders 
of the iron and building trades, who, as we have seen, 
had become largely converted to the economic conceptions 
then current among the middle class. The fact that the 
Uorthumborland and Durham Associations, almost alone 
among Miners’ Unions, had successfully weathered the 
bad times of 1877 -79, and the constant presence of one or 
other of their leaders on the Parliamentary Committee, 
caused these opinions to be accepted as those of the whole 
indu,stry. 

But the miners elsewhere did not long rest content with 
the new policy of Durham and Northumberland. In 
December i88r the amalgamated .South and West York¬ 
shire Miners' Associations formally terminated the then 
existing Sliding Scale, and passed a resolution in favour of 
the policy of restricting the output. During the following 
years the Yorkshire employers several times proposed the 
re-establishment of a scale, but the men insisted on its 
• being accompanied by an agreement for a minimum below 
which wages should in no event fall—a condition to which 
the.coal-owners uniformly refused their assent. The lead 
given by the Yorkshire miners was quickly followed by 
other districts, notably by Lancashire. In this co\mty 
Trade Unionism among the miners had, as we have seen, 
gbne to pieces in the bad years. Keorganisation in local 
Unions came in 1881; and p Lancashire Miners’ Federation 
was successfully established in the following year. At their 
■ tonference of 1883 the delegates of the Lancashire miners 
resolved, " That the time'has come when the working miners 
sV ll regulate the production of coal; that no collier or 
Other underground worker shall work more than five days 
&r shifts per week ;• and that the hours from bank to bsyrk 
’ be dght per shift.” Finding it impossible to secure their 
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object by strikes, the I^ancashire men turned to that policy 
of legislative regulation which had marked the proceedings 
of the Conference of 1863. 

With the improvement in trade which began in 1885, 
the membership and influence of the Lancashire jind York¬ 
shire organisiitions rapidly increased, and new federations 
were started throughout the Midlands. The Scotch miners^ 
too, had in 1886- 87 a short outburst of organisation, when 
a national federation was formed with a membership of 
23,000. All these Associations adopted the policy of regu¬ 
lating the output, and the Scotch miners, in particular, 
conducted, in 1887, a vigorous agitation in support of the 
clause limiting the day's work to eight hours, ^'hich two 
Scottish members endeavoured to insert in the Mines Regu¬ 
lation Act of 1887.1 But the Kxecutivc of the National 
I'nion had, since Macdonald’s death in i8Si, fallen entirely 
into the hands of the Northumbeiland and Durham leaders. 
Under their influence it maintained its adherence to the 
principle of the Sliding Scale and its hostility to the Eight 
Hours Bill, thereby alienating, not only the new federations, 
but also the old-established and powerful Yorkshire Miners’ 
Association. From 1885 to 1888 the battle between the 
contending dix^trines ranged at every miners’ conferenqe.** 
During the latter year the combatants withdrew to separate** 
camps. In September 1888 a conference of the representa¬ 
tives of non-sliding .scale di-itricts was called together in. 

* The clause was moved by S. Williamson, Liberal Member for Kil¬ 
marnock, and seconded by J. H. C. Hozwtr, Conservative Member for 
South I^narkbhire. It regeived no support from the “ labour Member*,” ' 
and was rejected by 159 to 104. See the Jiight Hours Day, by Webb and 
Cox. 1891, p. 23. 

- The " National Conferences " of the miners^re a feature peculiar to 
the industry, llesides the periodical gatherings of the separate federations, 
the miners, since 1863, have had frequent conferences of delegates from all 
tfaqiorganised districts in the kingdom. ^These conferences were, until 
1889, held under the auspices of the National Union ; subsequently they 
were summoned by the Miners’ rcderation. The meetings, from wMcb 
reporters are now excluded, arc consultati\-e only, and their derisions are 
not authoritative until adopted by the separate organisations. See Dia 
Ordnuftg drs ArM/sver/tdifnisses in den Kokiengrrihen von Horiitim 6 er/an 4 
mutt Durham, by l>r. KmU Auerbach (Leiprig, 1890, 368 pp.). 
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Manchester, when arrangements were made for the establish¬ 
ment of a new federation, into which no district governed 
by a sliding scale was to be allowed to enter. From this 
time forth the old National Union on the one hand, and 
the new ^iners’ Federation on the other, became rivals for 
the allegiance of the various district associations, and some- 
/'hat unsympathetic critics of each other’s policy and actions. 
The issue was not long doubtful. The National Union 
gradually shrank up to Northumberland and Durham, 
whilst the Miners' Federation, with its aggressive policy 
and its semi-Socialistic principles of a minimum wage and 
a legal day, grew apace. From 36,000 members in 1888, it 
rose to qff.ooo in 1889,147,000 in 1891, and over 200,000 in 
1893, overshadowing in its growth all existing Trade Union 
organisations. The Socialist advocates of the legal limita¬ 
tion of the hours of labour accordingly enjoyed from 1888 
onward, both in the Trade Union Congress and at the polling- 
booths, the support of a rapidly growing contingent of 
organised miners, whose solid adhesion has done more than 
anything else to promote the general movement in favour 
of an Eight Hours Bill. 

It is easy at this distance to recognise, in the altered 
tone of the rank and file of Congress delegates, a reflection 
'of'the wider change of opinion outside. But to the Trade 
Union Front Bench, as, in fact, to most of the politicians 
of the time, it was incredible that the new ideas should gain 
any real hxiting among the skilled artisans. The Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee regarded the innovations with much 
the same feeling as that with which they had met the pro¬ 
posals of a little gang which had, in 1882, vainly attempted 
*tO foist the principles of tscal protection upon the Con¬ 
gress.* When Congress insisted on passing a resolution 
with which the Parliamentary Committee found themselves 

■ * The " Fair Trade " attack had arisen in the {oiiowing manner. At 
the Bristol Congress in 1878,certain delegatrs, who were strongiysuspected 
ol being the paid agents of the organisation then agitating for the atmiition 
of the foreign bounties on sngar, attempted to force this question upon 
the Congraaa, and made a serious disturbance. These delegates aftenAicds 
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in disagreement, this expression of opinion was sometimes 
ignored as being nothing more than the fad of particular 
delegates. It was in vain that the Congress of 1888, after 
ten years' deliberation, definitely decided in favour of the 
principles of Land Nationalisation instead of Peasant Pro¬ 
prietorship. The Parliamentary Committee contented itself 
with promising that " a well-considered measure " would be, 
put fonvard by the Committee. The Eight Hours question 
could not be treated so cavalierly. Direct resolutions in favour 
of legislative action were therefore staved off by proposals 
for imiuiry. When a vote of the Trade Union world was 
decided upon, the Parliamentary Committee, in conjunction 
with many of the Cicneral Secretaries, were able i»actically 
to Ijaulk the investigation. The voting paper was loaded 
with warnings and arguments against legislative action. 
No attempt was made to ensure a genuine vote of the rank 
and file. In some cases the Executive Committees were 
allowed to take upon themselves the responsibility of de¬ 
claring the opinions held by the members of their societies, 
the total membership of which was then reckoned in the 
voting. In other instances the Executives were permitted 
without remonstrance simpjy to burke the question. The 

became the paid representatives of the “ l-'air Trade an associa¬ 

tion avowedly composed of landlords and capitalists with the object of 
securing a rcimpositioii of import duties. The I-ront Hunch stcadfaHtly 
refused to allow tlic Congress to be ust'd for promotion of this object, and 
were exposed in return to what the Congress m 1882 declared to be *' a 
cowardly,false,andslanderousaltack, , . . an attempt at moral assassina¬ 
tion." instead of hgliting the (jucsiion of Tree Trade msxs I’^otection.* 
the emissaries of the I’air Trade I.oague dt;vel<>|>ed an elaborate system of 
personal defamation, directed against Hroadhurst, Howell, Shipton, and 
other leaders. For iiistancr, Broadhurst's administration of the Gas 
Stokers' Relief Fund in 1872 was made the pretext for vague insinuations 
of malversation which were scattered broadcast through the Trade Union 
world. At the Congress of 1881 the " Fair Trade " delegates were expelled, 
on i( being proved that their expenses were not paid by the Trade Union 
organisations which they nominally repres^ted. A renewed attack on 
the Congress of 1882 ended in the triumphant victory of the Parliainentary 
Committee, the complete exoneration of Hroadhurst and his colleagues, and 
the final discomfiture of the " Fair Trade " delegates. Sec llenrv Broad* 
hurst: the Story of his Life, by himself, 1901 ; History of the BrUish Tradee 
Vm 9 H Congress, by W. J. Davis, vol. i., 1910. ^ 
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inquiry failed to elicit any trustworthy census of the opinion 
bf the Trade Union world. 

An equal lack of sympathy was shown in connection 
with the growing feeling of the Congress in favour of the 
participation of British Trade Unionists in International 
Congresses, At the express command of Congress, the 
.Parliamentary Committee sent delegates to the International 
gatherings of 1883 and 1886. But though these instructions 
were complied with, the Parliamentary Committee made it 
clctir, in their annual reports, that far from favouring 
International action, " the position they assumed was that 
they were so well organised, so far ahead of foreign work¬ 
men, thft little could be done until these were more on a 
level ” with the skilled workers of England.* The Congress 
of 1886 nevertheless instructed the Parliamentary Committee 
to summon an International Conference in London in the 
following year. Instead of complying with this instruction, 
the Committee published, in May 1887, a lengthy pamphlet 
explaining that, owing to the indisposition of foreign work¬ 
men to make any pecuniary sacrifices for their Trade Unions, 
and the consequent lack of any stable working-class organisa¬ 
tions, they had decided to refer the whole question again 
to the forthcoming Trade Union Congress. When the Con¬ 
gress met at Swansea in September 1887, it soon became 
evident that the Parliamentary Committee, on this question 
as on others, was quite out of touch with its constituents. 
In spite of the influence of the Front Bench, a resolution in 
' favour #)f an International Congress was adopted ; and the 
Committee succeeded only in inducing Congress to impose 
restrictions which were intended to exclude the delegates 
of the German Sodal-Demibcratic party. The International 
Congress was held in London in November 1888. Not¬ 
withstanding every precaution, a majority of the r^re- 
sentatives proved to be of Socialist views, Mrs. Besant, 
John Bums, Tom Mann, and Keir Hardie appearing among 

' • Report to Congress of i88^. This is another instance of the jban- 
dwineatof the mote geaeroos views of Applegaith and Odger. 
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the British delegates. The stili and unsympathetic atti¬ 
tude of the Parliamentary Committee led to heated and, 
at times, unseemly controversies; and the resolutions 
passed were treated by the Committee as of no account 
whatsoever. 

The net result of these proceedings was the loss by the 
Parliamentary Committee of all intellectual leadersliip of • 
the Trade Union world. They failed cither to resist the 
new ideas or to guide them into practicable channels. The 
official Trade Union programme from 1885 to 1889 became 
steadily more colourless, in striking contrast with the rapid 
march of politics in the country, which was sweejring the 
Liberal party forward year by year until in 1891 it adopted 
the so-called " Newcastle Programme.” This programme 
formulated, though very inadequately, the national side of 
that semi-collectivist policy which under the name of Pro- 
gressivism had superseded Liberalism in the f/rndon County 
Council. .\11 that the Parliamentary Committee did was to 
abandon, one by one, the proposals for the democratisation 
of the civil and judicial administration which the Front 
Bench had so much at heart, without replacing them by 
the more robust resolution^ which the Congress in these 
years was passing. The Land Question, on which a vigorous 
advocacy of the creation of small freeholders had been 
formerly maintained, dwindled to a meaningless demand for 
undefined reform of the land laws, and finally disappeared 
altogether on the adoption by the Congress of the principle 
of nationalisation. The maintenance of the Nine •Hours 
Day, and the further reduction of the hours of labour by 
means of voluntary combination (a fretjuent item in the 
official agenda from 1875 to 1879) gradually dropped out 
altogether as the new demand for legal regulation gathered 
strength. In short, the Parliamcntasy Committee had per¬ 
force to give up those items in their programme which were 
contrary to the new ideas of Congress, whilst they silently 
abstained from incorporating the new resolutions with which 
theyVere personally not in agreement. 
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It would, however, be unfair to assume that the stock 
of official Trade Unionism was, during these years, absolutely 
barren of new developments. To Mr. C. J. Drummond,* 
then Secretary to the London Society of Compositors, and 
a friend t)f the Parliamentary Committee, belongs the credit 
of having taken the first step towards the enforcement, 
'through the Government, of a standard minimum wage. 
On the revision of the Government printing contract in 
1884, Mr. Drummond secured the support of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee in an attempt to induce the Stationery 
Office to adopt, as the basis for the contract, the Trade 
Union r^tes of the London compositors. This attempt 
was, in the main, successful; but the new contract was 
nevertheless given to a “ closed ” house, in which no member 
of the Union could work. The compositors did not let the 
matter rest. When the President of the Local Government 
Board (Joseph Chamlxulain) issued a circular in January 
1886, as to the effects of the depression in trade, Mr. Drum¬ 
mond replied by explicitly demanding the Government’s 
recognition of the Standard Wage in all their dealings. The 
idea spread with great rapidity. A general demand was 
started that public authorities should present a good example 
as employers of labour by themselves paying Trade Union 
rates, and insisting on their contractors doing the same. 
Candidates for Parliament at the General Election of i886 
found themselves, at the instance of the London Society of 
Compositors,* for the first time " heckled ” as to their will¬ 
ingness to insist on “ Fair Wages ” ; and it began slowly 
to dawn upon election agents that it might be prejudicial 
for their election, literature to bear the imprint of " rat 
houses." In October 1886 the action of the London School 
Board in giving its printing contract to an " unfair ” house 
was bitterly resented By the London compositors, who in- 


‘ Mr Drummond, who resigned bis secretaryship in 1892, was )n the 
following }'eai appointed to the stafl of the Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade, from which he retired in 1918. 

* See Its Circular of June t886. 
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duced the London Trades Qiuncil to go on a vain deputation 
of protest. When, in November 1888, the I-ondon School 
Board election came round, A. G. Cook, a member of the 
London Society of Compositors, secured election for Fins¬ 
bury, avowedly as a champion of Trade Union wages ; and 
two members of the Fabian Society, Mrs. Annie Besant and 
the Rev. Stewart Headlam, won seats a's Socialists. By 
their eloquence and tactical skill these members induced 
the Board, early in 1889, to declare that it would henceforth 
insist on the payment of" Fair Wages ” by all its contractors, 
a policy in which the Board was promptly followed by the 
newly established London County Council.* This new de¬ 
parture by the leading public bodies in the Metropolis did 
much to bring about a common understanding between the 
official Trade Unionists and the new movement. It is 
needless to describe in this place how, since that date, the 
principle of " Fair Wages" has developed. By 1894 a 
hundred and fifty local authorities had adopted some kind 
of “ Fair Wages ” resolution. In 1890, and more explicitly 
still in 1893, successive Governments found it necessary to 
repudiate the old principle of buying in the cheapest market, 
in favour of the now wide^read feeling tliat public author¬ 
ities as large employers of labour, instead of ignoring the 
condition of their employees, should use their influence to 
maintain the Standard Kate of Wages and Standard Hours 
of Labour recognised and in practice obtained by the Trade 
Unions concerned. 

Though the Front Bench as a whole maintained during 
these years its policy of contemptuous inactivity, there were, 
as we have seen, some signs of the permeation of the new 
ideas. It was under these circumstances a grave misfortune 

^ Some isolated protests against tbe employment of non-Unionista are 
of earlier date. Thus, the minutes of the Binningham Trades Council 
show that, on July 3. t8Ho. at tbe instance of a painters' delegate, it passed 
a resolution protesting against the employment of ” non-Union and 
incompetent men “ by the local hospital. And in tbe same month tbe 
Wolverhampton Trades Council had successfully protested against tlie 
employment of non-Unionist printers upon a new Liberal newspaper about 
to be established. 



t]>at the inevitable criticism on the Parliamentary Committee 
began by a scurrilous attack upon the personal character 
and conduct of its leaders. ‘ During the years iSSj-Sg the 
conscientious adhesion to the Liberal party of most of the 
Parliamentary Committee was made the occasion tor gross 
charges of personal corruption. The General Secretaries 
of the great Unions, men who had for a lifetime diligently 
served their constituents, found their influence undermined, 
their character attacked, and themselves denounced, by the 
circulation all over the country of insidious accusations of 
treachery to the working classes. These charges found a 
too ready acceptance among, and were repeated by, those 
young an8 impatient recruits of the new movement who 
knew nothing of the history and services of the men they 
were attacking. In the year 1889 the friction reached its 
climax. During the summer the attacks upon the personal 
icharacter of the Front Bench were redoubled. As the date 
of the Trade Union Congress approached, it became known 
that a determined attempt would be made by the Socialist 
delegates to oust the Parliamentary Committee from office. 
The Congress met at Dundee, and plunged straight into an 
angry conflict in which the ^cialists were completely 
routed. The regular attenders of the Congress had, as we 
have seen, been gradually absorbing many of the new ideas, 
and were not altogether satisfied with the way their resolu- 
»tions had been ignored by the Parliamentary Committee. 
But all discontent or criticism was swept away by the anger 
which the character of the attack had excited. A great 
majority of the delegates came expressly pledged to support 
Broadhurst and his colleagues, and when the division was 
taken only ii out o\ a meeting of 188 delegates were found 

1 Th« chief medium fur attack was the Labour L'hftor, a peiny 
weekly journal published, from September 1888 to April 1690, by Mr. 
H. H. Qtampion. an ex-officer of the Royal ArliUery, who (prosecuted in 
1S86, aa we have seen, with H. M. H>'ndman, J. Burns, and Wilfiams, for 
•edition) had at one time been a leading member of the Social Democratic 
Beiwation* from u 4 iich he was excluded on a difference of policy. ,He 
. afterwards emigrated to Melbourne, where he sUl) (1920) resides. 
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to vote against him. The Cotton Operatives who had at 
all times supported factory legislation, the Miners who were 
demanding an Eight Hours Bill, the Londoners who came 
from the centre of the Socialist agitation—all rallied to 
defend the Parliamentary Committee. The little.knot of 
assailants were thoroughly discredited ; and the triumph of 
the " old gang ” was complete.' 

The victory of the Parliamentary Committee was hailed 
with satisfaction by all who were alarmed at the progress 
of the new ideas. For a moment it looked as if the organised 
Trade Unions of skilled workers had definitely separated 
them.selves from the new labour movement growing up 
around them. Such a separation would, in our*opinion, 
have been an almost irreparable disaster. The Trade 
Union Congress could claim to represent less than lo per 
cent of the wage-earners of the country. Many of the 
old societies were already shrinking up into insignificant 
minorities of superior workmen, intent mainly on securing 
their sick and superannuation benefits. Any definite 
exclusion of wider ideals might easily have reduced the 
whole Trade Union organisation to nothing more than a 
somewhat stagnant department of the Friendly Society 
movement. This danger was averted by a series of dramatic 
events which brought the new movement once more inside 
the Trade Union ranks. At the moment that Henry Broad- 
hurst was triumphing over his enemies at Dundee, the Londotl 
dock-labourers were marching to that brilliant victory over 
their employers which changed the whole face of thw Trade 
Union world. 

Tlie great dock strike of i88q was the culmination of 
an attempt to organise the unsKilled vforkers which had 
begun in London two or three years before. The priva¬ 
tions suffered by the unemployed labourers during the 
years of depression of trade, and the new spirit of hope¬ 
fulness due to the Socialist propaganda, had led to efforts 

' fftnry Broadhursl: the Story of its Life, l>y bimaelf, 1901, pp. 218-24; 
History of the Brstish Tradet l/Hson Congress, by W. J. Davis, vol. i., 1910. 
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being made to bring the vast hordes of unskilled Workmen 
in the Metropolis into some kind of organisation. At first 
this movement made very little progress. In July 1888, 
however, the harsh treatment suffered by the women 
employe^ in making lucifer matches roused the burning 
indignation of Mrs. Besant, then editing The Link, a little 
.weekly newspaper which had arisen out of the struggle for 
Trafalgar Square. A fierj' leading article had the unexpected 
result of causing the match-girls to revolt; and 672 of them 
came out on strike. Without funds, without organisation, 
. the struggle seemed liopeless. But by the indefatigable 
energy of Mrs. Besant and Herbert Burrows public opinion 
was aroftsed in a manner never before witnessed; £400 
was subscribed by hundreds of sympathisers in all classes; 
and after a fortnight's obstinacy the employers were com¬ 
pelled, by sheer pressure of public feeling, to make some 
concessions to their workers. 

The match-girls’ victory turned a new leaf in Trade 
Union annals. Hitherto success had been in almost exact 
proportion to the workers’ strength. It was a new experi¬ 
ence for the weak to succeed because of their very weakness, 
by means of the intervention^of the public. The lesson 
was not lost on other classes of workers. The London gas- 
stokers were being organised by Bums, Mann, and Tillett, 
aided by William 'lliorne, himself a gas-worker and a man 
of sterling integrity and capacity. The Gas-workers and 
General Labourers’ Union, established in May 1889, quickly 
enrolled many thousands of members, who in the first days 
of August simultaneously demanded a reduction of their 
hours of labour from twelve to eight per day. After an 
interval of acute Suspense, during which the directors of 
the three great London gas companies measured their forces, 
^ceful counsels prevailed, and the Eight Hours Day, to 
the general surprise of the men no less than that of the 
public, was conceded without a struggle, and was even 
accompanied by a slight increase of the week’s wages.* 

* file men employed by two of tbe gas companies in London, and 
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The success of such unorganised and unskilled workers 
as the Match-makers and the Gas-stokers led to renewed 
efforts to bring the great army of Dock-labourers into the 
ranks of Trade Unionism. For two years past the promi¬ 
nent London Socialists had journeyed to the dock gates in 
the early hours of the morning to preach organised revolt 
to the crowds of casuals struggling for work. Meanwhil* 
Benjamin Tillett, then working as a labourer in the tea 
warehouses, was spending his strength in the apparently 
hopeless task of constituting the Tea-workers and General 
Labourers’ Union. The membership of this society fluc¬ 
tuated between 300 and 2500 members; it had practically 
no funds; and its very existence seemed precarious. 
Suddenly the organisation received a new impulse. ,An 
insignificant dispute on the 12th of August 1889 as to the 
amount of " plus ” (or bonus earhed over and above the five- 
pence per hour) on a certain cargo, brought on an impulsive 
strike of the labourers at the South-West India Dock. The 
men demanded sixpence an hour, the abolition of sub¬ 
contract and piecework, extra pay foi’ overtime, and a 
minimum engagement of four hours. Tillett called to his 
aid his friends Tom Mann jnd John Burns, and appealed to 
the whole brrdy of dock labourers to take up the fight. 
The strike spread rapidly to all the docks north of the 
Thames. Within three daj's ten thousand labourers had, 
with one accord, left the precarious and ill-paid work to 
get which they had, morning after morning, fought at the 
dock gates. The two powerful Unions of Steved«res (the 
better-paid, trained workmen who load ships for export) 

cast in their lot with the dockers, and in the course of the 

* 


most of those engaged by provincial municipalities, have retained tiiis 
bodh. But in December 1889 the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
insisted, after a serious strike, on a return to the twelve hours' shift. A 
scheme of profit-sharing was used to break up their men's Union and induce 
tiiem to accept individual engagements inconsistent with Collective 
Bargainiug. This example (which is not unique) conhrmed the Trade 
Unioas in their objection to schemes of" Profit-sharing " or " Co-partiM»^ 
ship.". 
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aext week practically all the river-side labour had joined* 
the strike. Under the magnetic influence of John Bums, 
who suddenly became famous as a labour leader on both 
sides of the globe, the traffic of the world’s greatest port 
was, for oyer four weeks, completely paralysed. An electric 
spark of sympathy with the poor dockers fired the enthusiasm 
of all classes of the community. Public disapproval hindered 
the dock companies from obtaining, even for their unskilled 
labour, sufficient blacklegs to take the strikers’ place. A 
public subscription of £48,736 allowed Burns to organise an 
elaborate system of strike-pay, which not only maintained 
the honest docker, but also bribed every East End loafer 
to withholB his labour ; and finally the concentrated pressure 
of jdifors, clergymen, shareholders, ship-owners, and mer¬ 
chants enabled Cardinal Manning and Sydney (afterwards 
Lord) Buxton, as self-appointed mediators, to compel the 
Dock Directors to concede practically the whole of the men’s 
demands, a delay of six weeks being granted to allow the 
new arrangements to be made. As in the case of the match- 
girls in the previous year, the most remarkable feature of 
the dockers’ strike was the almost universal sympathy with 
the workers’ demands, A practical manifestation of that 
sympathy was given by the workmen of Australia. The 
Australian newspapers published telegraphic accounts of 
the conflict, with descriptions of the dockers’ wrongs, which 
produced an unparalleled and unexpected result. Public 
subscriptions in aid of the London dockers were opened in 
all the principal towns on the AustraUan continent; and 
money poured in from all sides. Over £30,000 was remitted 
to London by telegraph—an absolutely unique contribu¬ 
tion towards the strike subsidy which went far to win the 
victory ultimately achieved.’ 

r This strike had the good fortune to find contemporary histoiians who 
, vreiB themselves concerned in all the phases of the struggle. The Slory of 
' Ms Dockers’ Strike, by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Hubert Llewellyn Smith and 
Vaughan Nash (1890, 190 pp.}. gives not only a detailed chronicle of the 
Ul^ly dramatic proceedings, but also a useful description of the organjsa- 
of the London Docks. 
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The immediate result of the dockers’ success was the 
formation of a large number of Trade Unions among the 
unskilled labourers. Branches of the Dock, Wharf, and 
Riverside Labourers’ Union (into which Tillett's little society 
was now transformed) were established at all th» principal 
ports. A rival society of dockers, established at Liverpool, 
enrolled thousands of members at (ilasgow and Bclfaste 
The unskilled labourers in Newcastle joined the Tyneside 
and National Labour Union, which soon extended to all the 
neighbouring towns. The Gas-workers’ Union enrolled tens 
of thousands of labourers of all kinds in the provincial cities. 
Organisation began again among the farm labourers. The 
National Union of Agricultural Labourers, which had sunk 
to a few thousand scattered members, suddenly rose in 1890 
to over 14,000. New societies arose, which took in geperal 
as well as farm labourers; such as the Eastern Counties 
Labour Federation, which, by 189J, had 17,000 members; 
and the smaller societies centring respectively on Norwich, 
Devizes, Reading, Hitchin, Ipswich, and Kingsland in Here¬ 
fordshire.* Tile General Railway Workers’ Union, origin¬ 
ally established in 1889 as a rival to the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants, took in great numbers of gener^ 
labourers. The National Amalgamated Sailors and Fire¬ 
men’s Union,* established in 1887, expanded during 1889 to 

* This movement was much assisted by the *' Red Van " campaigns 
of the English Land Restoration I.e.tguc. i8yi 94, which coupled f-and 
«KationaUsation propaganda with the formation of local unions of the 
labourers in the Southern and Midland Counties of EnglaiuX In the 
agricultural depression of 1894-95, when stafis were further reduced and 
wages again lowered, nearly all these new Unions sank to next to nothing, 
or entirely dissolved. Most informutioi; 4s to them is to be gained from 

^Tke Church Reformer for 1S91-93; History 0/ the English Agricultural 
Labourer, by W. Ha&bach, 1907; and Ernest Felley's Village Trade Uniont 
of Two Centuries, 1919. 

* Short-lived and turbulent combinations among seamen have existed 
at various periods for the past hundred years, notably between 1810 and 
1825, on the north-cast coast, where many sailors’ benefit clubs were also 
established. In 1851, again, a widespread national organisation of seamm 
is said to have existed, having twenty-hve branches between Peterhead and 
London, and numbering 30.000 members. This appears to have been a loose 
federation of practically autonomous port Unions, which for some years 
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a membership of 65,000. Within a year after the dockers' 
victory probably over 200,000 workers had been added to 
the Trade Union ranks, recruited from sections of the labour 
world formerly abandoned as incapable of organisation. 
All these.societies were marked by low contributions and 
comprehensive membership. They were, at the outset, 
essentially, if not exclusively, devoted to trade protection, 
and were largely political in their aims. Their character¬ 
istic spirit is aptly expressed by the resolution of the Con¬ 
gress of the General Railway Workers’ Union on the 19th 
of November 1890: “ That the Union shall remain a fighting 
one, and shall not be encumbered with any sick or accident 
fund." ‘*We have at present,” reports the General Secre¬ 
tary of the National Union of Gas-workers and General 
Labourers in November 1889, “ one of the strongest labour 
Unions in England. It is true we have only one benefit 
attached, and that is strike pay. I do not believe in having 
sick pay, out-of-work pay, and a number of other pays. 

. . . The whole aim and intention of this Union is to reduce 
the hours of labour and reduce Sunday work." ^ 

A wave of Trade Unionism, comparable in extent with 
those of i833-34.and 1873-74, w^is now spreading into every 
corner of British industry. Already in 1888 the revival of 
trade has led to a marked increase in Trade Union member¬ 
ship. This normal growth now received a great impulse 
from the sensational events of the Dock strike. Even the 


kept up K vigorous agitation against obnoxious clauses in the Merchant 
Shipping Acts of 1851-54, and fought the sailors' grievances in the law- 
courts. In 1870 the existing North of England Sailors and Sea>going 
Firemen's Friendly Association was established, but failed to maintain 
itself outside Sunderland. In 1807 its most vigorous member, J. Havelock, 
Wlson. convinced that nothing but a national organisation would be 
effective, started the National Amalgamated Sailors and Firemen's Union, 
which his able and pertinacious " lobbying " made, for some year#, an 
effective Parliamentary force. 

t Address to members in First Half-Yearly Report (London, 1889). 
The spirit of the uprising is well gi>'en in Tht New Traiu Unionism, by 
Tom Mann and Ben Tillrtt, 1S90; on which George Sbiptem was moved 
to write A Repiy to Messrs. Tom Mann and Ben TtUeU's Pamphlet 
tntiiled "FAs New Trade UmofftsM," 1890. 
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oldest and most aristocratic Unions were affected by the 
revivalist fervour of the new leaders. Tlie eleven principal 
societies in the shipbuilding and metal trades, which Had 
been, since 1885, on the decline, increased from 115,000 at the 
end of 1888 to 130,000 in i88g, 145,000 in 1890, anij 155,000 
in 1891. The ten largest Unions in the building trades, 
which between 1885 and 1888 had, in the aggregate, likewise, 
declined in numbers, rose from 57,000 in 1888 to 63,000 in 
1889, 80,000 in 1890, and 94,000 in i8gi. In certain indivi¬ 
dual societies the increase in membership during these years 
was unparalleled in their history. We have already referred 
to the rapid rise between 1888 and 1891 of that modem 
Colossus of Unions, the Miners’ Federation. The Operative 
Society of Bricklayers, established in 1848, grew from a 
fairly stationary 7000 in 1888, to over 17,000 in 1891. The 
National Society of Boot and Shoe Operatives, established • 
in 1874, went from 11,000 in 1888 to 30,000 in 1891. And, 
to turn to quite a different industry, the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, a trade friendly society of the 
old type, established in 1872, rose from 12,000 in 1888 to 
30,000 in i8gi. Nor was the expansion confined to a mere 
increase in membership. New Trades Councils sprang up 
in all directions, whilst those already existing were rejoined 
by the trades which had left them. Federations of the 
Unions in kindred trades were set on foot, and competing 
societies in the same trade sank their rivalry in the formation 
of local joint committees. 

The victory of the London Dockers and the impetus 
it gave to Trade Unionism throughout the country at last 
opened the eyes of the Trade Union world to the signifi¬ 
cance of the new movement, it was flo longer possible 
for the Parliamentary Committee to denounce the Socialists 
as a.set of outside intriguers, when .Burns and Mann, now 
become the representative working-men Socialists, stood at 
the head of a body of 200,000 hitherto unorganised workmen. 
The general secretaries of the older Unions, forming a comr 
pact'ofiicial party beliind the Front Bench, were veering 
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around towards the advanced party. Their constituencies 
were becoming permeated with Socialism. In many instances 
thJ older members now supported the new faith. In other 
cases they found themselves submerged by the large acces¬ 
sions to, their membership which, as we have already seen, 
resulted from the general expansion. The process of con¬ 
version was facilitated by the genuine admiration felt by 
the whole Trade Union world for the great organising 
power and generalship shown by the leaders of the new 
movement, and by the cessation of the personal abuse and 
recriminalion which had hitherto marred the controversy. 
At the Dundee Congress of 1889, as we have seen, Henry 
Broadhdtst, and his colleagues on the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee, had triumphed all along the line. Within a year the 
situation had entirely changed. The Stonemasons, Broad- 
hurst’s own society, had decided, by a vote of the members, 
to support an Eight Hours Bill, and Broadhurst, under these 
circumstances, had perforce to refuse to act as their repre¬ 
sentative. The Executive Council of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers chose Bums and Mann as two out of 
their five delegates, impressing upon them all a recom¬ 
mendation to vote for the leg^l limitation of the hours of 
labour. Both the old-established societies of Carpenters 
gave a similar mandate. The Miners’ Federation this time 
kd the attack on the old Front Bench, and the resolution 
in favour of a general Eight Hours Bill was carried, after 
adieated debate, by 193 to 155. Broadhurst resigned his 
position as Secretary of the Parliamentary Committee on the 
ground of ill-health. George Sliipton, the secretary of the 
London Trades Council, publicly declared his conversion to 
the legal regulation of the hours of labour. The Liverpool 
Congress was as decisive a victory for the Socialists as that 
of Dundee had been, for the Parliamentary Committee. 
’The delegates passed in all sixty resolutions. " Out of 
thrae sixty resolutions,” said John Burns, ” forty-five were 
pothing more or less than direct appeals to the State and 
Municipalities of this country to do for the workman Vhat 
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Trade Unionism, ‘ Old ’ and ' New,’ has proved itself incap- 
ible of doing. Forty-five out of the si.xty resolutions were 
isking for State or Municipal interference on behalf of the 
sveak against the strong. ‘ Old ’ Trade Unionists, from 
Lancashire, Northumberland, and Birmingham, asked for 
as many of these resolutions as the delegates from London; 
but it is a remarkable and significant fact that 19 out of 
20 delegates were in favour of the ‘ New ’ Trades Union 
ideas of State interferences in all things except reduction 
of horns, and even on this we secured a majority that 
certainly entitles us Socialists to be jubilant at our success.” * 

But whilst the new faith was being adopted by Jhe rank 
and file of Trade Unionists the character of the Socialist 
propaganda had been undergoing an equal transformation. 
The foremost representative of the Collectivist views had 
hitherto been the Social-Democratic Federation, of which 
Bums and Mann were active members. Under the domi¬ 
nant influence of Mr. H. M. Hyndman, this association 
adopted the economic basis and political organisation of 
State Socialism. Yet we find, along with these modem 
views, a distinct recrudescence of the characteristic projects 
of the revolutionary Owenism of iSjfl-.qq. The student of 
the volumes of Justice between 1884 and 1889 will be struck 
by the unconscious resemblance of many of the ideas and 
much of the phraseology of its contributors, to those of the 
Poor Man’s Guardian and the Pioneer of 1834, We do not 
here allude to the revival, m 1885, of the old demand for 
an Eight Hours Bill, a measure regarded on both occasions 
as a “ mere palliative." Nor need we refer to the constant 
assumption, made alike by Robert Owes and the Social- 
Democratic lecturers, that the acceptance of the Labour- 
value theory would enable the difficulty of the " unem¬ 
ployed ” to be solved by organising the mutual exchange of 
their unmarketable products. But both in Justice and the 
Pioneer we see the same disbelief in separate action by 

‘ Speuh delivered by John Burm on the Liverpo^ Congreu, September 
81.1890 (1890, 32 pp.). 
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particular Trade Unions, in contrast to an orgamsation 
including “ every trade, skilled and unskilled, of every 
nationality under the sun.” ’ “ The real emancipation of 
labour,” says the official manifesto of the Social-Democratic 
Federation to the Trade Unions of Great Britain in Sep¬ 
tember 1884, " can only be effected by the solemn banding 
' together of millions of human beings in a federation as wide 
as the civilised world.” * “ Tlie day has gone by,” we read 
in 1887, " for the efforts of isolated trades. . . . Nothing is 
to be gained for the workers as a class without the complete 
organisation of labourers of all grades, skilled and unskilled. 

. . . W« appeal therefore earnestly to the skilled artisans 
of all trades. Unionists and non-Unionists alike, to make 
common cause with their unskilled brethren, and with us 
Social-Democrats, so that the workers may themselves take 
hold of the means of production, and organise a Co-operative 
Commonwealth for themselves and their children.” ’ And 
if the " scientific Socialists ” of 1885 were logically pledged 
to the administration of industry by the officials of the com¬ 
munity at large, none the less do we see constantly cropping 
up, especially among the working-class members, Owen’s 
diametrically opposite proposal that the workers must 
“ own their own factories and decide by vote who their 
managers and foremen shall be.” * Above all we see the 
same faith in the near and inevitable advent of a sudden 
revolution, when " it will only need a compact minority 
to take advantage of some opportune accident that will 
surely come, to overthrow the present system, and once and 
for all lift the toilers from the present social degradation." ‘ 
" Noble Robert Owen,” says Mr. Hyndman in 1885,“ seventy 
years ago perceived ‘ the utter impossibility of succeeding 

* Justice, November 7, f885. 

* Printed in Justtce. September 6, 1884. 

* “ The Decay 0/ Trade Unions," by H. M. Hyndman, Justice, June 18, 
t887. 

4 •' The Trade Union Congress,” by John Burns. Justice, September la, 
1885, 

* Jusiice, July 11.1885. 
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in pennanently improving the condition of our population 
by any half-measures.’ We see the same truth if possible 
yet more clearly now. But the revolution which in his day 
was unprepared is now ripe and ready. . . . Nothing short 
of a revolution which shall place the producers wealth 
in control of their own country can possibly change matters 
for the better. . . . Will it be jjcaceful ? We hope it may.* 
That does not depend upon us. But, peaceful or violent, 
the great social revolution of the nineteenth century is at 
hand, and if fighting should be necessary the workers may 
at least remember the profound historical truth that ‘ Force 
is the midwife of progress delivering the old society^pregnant 
with the new,’ and reflect that they are striving for the 
final overthrow of a tjTanny more degrading than the worst 
chattel slavery of ancient times.” * " Let our mission be,” 
he writes in 1887, " to help to band together the workers of 
the world for the great class struggle against their exploiters. 
No better date could bo chosen for the establishment of such 
international action on a sound basis than tlic year i88g, 
which the classes look forward to with trembling and the 
masses with hope. I advocate no ha.sty outbreak, no 
premature and violent attampt on the part of the people 
to realise the full Social-Democratic programme. But I do 
say that from this time onwards we, as the Social-Demo¬ 
cratic Labour Party of Great Britain, should make every 
effort to bear our part in the celebration by the international 
proletariat of the First Centenary of the great French 
Revolution, and thus to prepare for a complete Interrfational 
Social Revolution before the end of the century.” ^ 

The year 1889, instead of jishcring in a " complete 
International Social Revolution ” by a universal compact 
of the workers, turned the current of Socialist propaganda 
froriS revolutionary to constitutional channels. The advent 

' /wirtw, July 18,1885. The identity of purpose and metbuUs between 
the two movements is indeed elsewhere directly asserted ; see “ Socialism 
in *34/' ibtd.. April 19.1884, and the extracts from the Owenitc journals 
in the issue for July 2 $, 1865. 

* Ibid., August 6,1887. 
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of political Democracy had put out of date the project of 
" a combined assault by workers of every trade and grade 
against the murderous monopoly of the minority.” * For 
a moment, at the very crisis of the dockers’ struggle, the 
idea of a«‘‘ General Strike ” flickers up, only to be quickly 
abandoned as impracticable. When the problems of admin¬ 
istration had actually to be faced by the new leaders the 
specially Owentte characteristics of the Socialist propaganda 
were quietly dropped. In January 1889 John Burns was 
elected a member of the I,ondon County Council, and 
quickly found himself organising the beginnings of a bureau¬ 
cratic municipal Collectivism, as far removed from Owen’s 
" national companies ” as from the conceptions of the 
Manchester School. Tom Mann, as president of the Dockers’ 
Union, could not help discovering how impracticable it was 
to set to work his unemployed members, accustomed only 
to general labour, in the production for mutual exchange 
of the bread and clothing of which they were in need. And 
whether working in municipal committees, or at the head 
office of a great Union, both Bums and Mann had perforce 
to realise the impossibility of bringing about any sudden 
or simultaneous change in the social or industrial organisa¬ 
tion of the whole community, or even of one town or trade. 

Under these circumstances it is perhaps not surprising 
that Burns and Mann left the Social Democratic Federa¬ 
tion, and found themselves hotly denounced by their old 
comrades.® With the defection of the New Unionists, 
revoluftonary Socialism ceased to grow ; and the rival pro¬ 
paganda of constitutional action became the characteristic 
feature of the Britijh Socialist Movement. Far from abusing 
or deprecating Trade Unionism or Co-operation, the con¬ 
stitutional Collectivists urged it as a primary duty upon 

' Justice, July 25, 1885. 

* From onwards the columns of JusUce abound in abuse and 
denunciation of the leaders of the New I'nionism. We may cite, not so 
much because it summarises this denunciation and abuse, but because of 
the detaiis of the movement that it incidentally giA cs, Thi Rist end Pro- 
pus of a R^kt HtmourebU, by Joseph Burgess (1911). 
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every working-class Socialist to become a member of his 
Trade Union, to belong to the local Co-operative Society, 
and generally to take as active a part as possible in all 
organisations. Instead of denouncing partial reforms as 
mischievous attempts to defeat " the Social Revolution,” 
the New Unionist leaders appealed to their followers to put 
their own representatives on Town Councils, and generally, 
to use their electoral influence to bring about, in a regular 
and constitutional manner, the particular changes they had 
at heart. Instead of circulating calumnies against the per¬ 
sonal character of Trade Union leaders, they flooded the 
Trade Union world with Socialist literature, dealing not so 
much in rhetorical appeals or Utopian aspirations as in 
economic expositions of the actual grievances of industrial 
life. The vague resolutions of the Trades Union Congresses 
were worked out in practical detail, or even embodied in 
draft bills which the local member of Parliament might be 
invited to introduce, or driven to support. 

The new policy, adopted as it was by such prominent 
Socialists as Burns, Mann, and Tillett, and Mrs. Besant, 
appeared, from i88() onward, increasingly justified by its 
success. The Collectivist victories on the London School 
Board and County Council, the steady growth of municipal 
activity, and the increasing influence exercised by working¬ 
men members of representative bodies, went far to persuade 
both Socialists and Trade Unionists that the only practicable 
means of securing for the community the ownership and 
control of the means of production lay in a wide ejitension 
of that national and municipal organisation of public services 
towards which Parliament and the Town Councils had 
already taken the first steps. In those Industries in which 
neither national nor municipal administration was yet pos¬ 
sible, the Socialists demanded such a regulation of the con¬ 
ditions of employment as would ensure to every worker a 
minimum Standard of Life. The extension of the Factory 
Acts and the more thorough administration of the Sanitary 
Lai^ accordingly received a new impulse. In another direc- 
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tion the drastic taxation of Rent and Interest, pressed for 
by Land Nationalisers and Socialists alike, was justified 
as leading eventually to the collective absorption of all 
unearned incomes. In short, from 1889 onward, the chief 
efforts of the British Socialist Movement have been directed, 
not to bringing about any sudden, complete, or simultaneous 
.revolution, but to impregnating all the existing forces of 
society with Collectivist ideals and Collectivist principles.* 

With the advent of the " New Unionism ” of 1889-90 
we close this chapter. We shall see, in subsequent chapters 
to what extent, and in what way, the Trade Union Move¬ 
ment was permanently affected by the new movement. 
But we append at this point a brief account of what seem 
to us, first, the ephemeral features and, secondly, the more 
durable results of an impulse which did not wliolly spend 
its force for a whole decade. 

If we were to believe some of the more enthusiastic 
apostles of the “ New Unionism,” we should imagine that 
the aggressive trade society of unskilled labourers, un¬ 
encumbered with friendly benefits, was an unprecedented 

^ In this development some share is to l>c attributed to the work of 
the Fabian Society, which, established ^in 18S3, began in 1887 to exercise 
a growing influence on working-class opinion. The publication, in 1889, 
of Fabian Essays in Socialism, the circulation between 1887 and 1893 of 
three-quarters of a million copies of its scries of “ Fabian tracts." and 
the delivery of several thou-sand lectures a year in London and other 
industrial centres, contributed largely to sub.stitute a practical and 
constitutional policy of Collectivist reform for the earlier revolutionary 
propaganda. Tom Mann, Ben Tillctt, and other Trade Union leaders 
were, ir^m 1889 onwards, among the members of the parent Fabian 
Society, whilst the ninety independent local Fabian Societies in the pro¬ 
vincial centres usually included many of the delegates to the local Trades 
Councils. Some account pf the Society and its work will be found in 
Zum socialctt Frifden,* hy Dr. <^on Schulze Gaevernitz (Leipzig, 1891, 
5 vols.); in Enghschc Socialrcjoruier, by Dr. M. Grunwald (Leipzig, 1897): 
in La SocUU Fabtcnne, by Edouard Pfeiffer (Paris, 1911); in Gesckichle 
des Socialismvs in England, by M. Beer (Stuttgart, 1913). republishqd in 
difierant English form as/fisfery of British Socialism (vol. i., 1918; vol. ii.. 
1930); in Sorto/ism, a Critical Analysis, by O. D. Skelton, 1911; and In 
Political Thought tn England from Herbert Spencer to the Resent Day, by 
Ernest Barker, 1915. A superhdal survey of the developmrat of opinion 
is given in Socialism in England, by Sidney Webb (tst edition, 1889; 2nd 
edition. i 893 )> See History of the Fabian Society, by Edward R. Pease (1*913). 
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departure in the history of labour organisation. Those who 
have followed our history thus far will know better than to 
entertain such an illusion, itself an old characteristic o{ 
Trade Unionist revivals. The purely trade society is as old 
as Trade Unionism itself. Tliroughout the whole history of 
the movement we find two types of societies co-existihg. At 
special crises in the annals of Trade Unionism we see one 
or other of these types taking the lead, and becoming the 
" New Unionism ” of that particular period. Both trade 
society and friendly society with trade objects were common 
in the eighteenth century. Legal persecution of trade com¬ 
bination brought to the front the Union cloaked in the guise 
of a benefit club ; and it was mainly for organisations of this 
type that Place and Hume won the emancipation of 1824- 
1825. In 1833-34 find Place deploring as a mischievous 
innovation the growth of the new " Trades Unions ” without 
friendly benefits. Twenty years later we see the leadership 
reverting to the “ new model ” of an elaborate trade friendly 
society which, for a whole generation, was vehemently 
denounced by employers as a fraud on the provident work¬ 
man. The “ New Unionism " of 1852, described by so 
friendly a critic as Professor Beesly as a novel departure, 
became, in its turn, the " Old Unionism ” of 1889, when the 
more progressive spirits again plumed themselves on elimi¬ 
nating from their brand-new organisations the enervating 
influences of friendly benefits. 

A closer examination of the facts shows that this almost 
rhythmical alternation of type has been only app|irent. 
The impartial student will notice that whilst the purely 
trade society has been persistently adhered to by certain 
important industries, such as the Coahminers and the 
Cotton-spinners, other trades, like the Engineers and the 
Iron-founders, have remained equally constant to the 
trade friendly society; whilst others, again, such as the 
Compositors and the Carpenters, have passed backwards 
and forwards from one model to the other. But besides 
this adaptation of type to the circumstances of particular 
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industries, we see also a preference for the purely trade 
society on no higher ground than its cheapness. The high 
pontributions and levies paid by the Cotton-spinners to their 
essentially trade society are as far beyond the means of 
the Agricultural Labourer or the Docker as the weekly pre¬ 
miums Tor superannuation, sick, and other benefits charged 
to the Amalgamated Engineer. When, as in 1833-34, 
1872, and 1889, a wave of enthusiasm sweeps the unskilled 
lalx)urers into the Trade Union ranks, it is obviously necessary 
to form, at any rate in the first instance, organisations which 
make no greater tax upon their miserable earnings than a 
penny or twopence per week. The apparent rhythm of 
alternations between the two types of organisation is due, 
therefore, not to any general abandonment of one for the 
other, but to the accidental prominence, in certain crises of 
Trade Union history, of the Unions belonging to particular 
trades or classes of wage-earners. When, for instance, the 
cotton-spinners, the builders, and the unskilled labourers of 
1834 loomed large to Francis Place as a revolutionary force, 
the purely trade society appeared to him to be the source 
of all that was evil in Trade Unionism. When, in 1848-53, 
the iron trades were conspiring against piecework and over¬ 
time, it was especially the illfcit combination of trade and 
friendly society which attracted the attention of the public, 
and called forth the denunciations of the capitalist class. 
And when in 1889 the dockers were stopping the trade of 
London, and the coal-miners and cotton-spinners were 
press^g upon both political parties their demands for 
legislative interference, we sec George Howell voicing the 
opposition to exclusively trade societies as dangerously 
militant bodies.* • 

If the purely trade society is no new thing, still less is 
the extension of Trade Unionism to the unskilled labourer 
an unprecedented innovation. The enthusiasm which, in 
1872, enrolled a hundred thousand agricultural labourers 
in a lew months, produced also numerous small societies 

' Trade Unionim Old and New, 1891, passm. 



cS town labourers, some of whidi survived for years befm 
absorption into larger organisations. The London rind 
Counties Labour League, established as the Kent and Sussex 
Agricultural and General Labourers’ Union in 1872, lias 
maintained its existence'down to the present day. The 
eiqiansion of 1852 led to the formation in Glasgow of a 
Labourers’ Society, which is reputed to have enrolled thou¬ 
sands of members. But it is with the enthusiasm of 1833-34 
that the movement of 1889-90 has in this respect the 
greatest analogy. The almost instantaneous conversion to 
Trade Unionism after the dock strike of tens of thousands 
of the unskilled labourers of the towns recalls^ indeed, 
nothing so much as the rapid enrolment of recruits among 
the poorest wage-earners by the emissaries of the Grand 
National Consolidated Trades Union. 

But however strongly the outward features of the wave 
of 1889-90 may remind the student of those of 1833-^, ■ 
the characteristics peculiar to the new movement signifi¬ 
cantly measure the extent of the advance, both in social 
theory and social methods, made by the wage-earners in 
the two intervening generations. Time and experience 
alone will show how far the empirical Socialism of the 
Trade Unionist of 1889, with its eclectic opportunism, ita 
preference for mimicipal collectivism, its cautious adapta- 
tjpn of existing social structure, and its modest aspirations 
to a gradually increasing participation of the workmen in 
control, may safely be pronounced superior in practicability, 
to the revolutionary and universal Communism of Robert 
.Owen. In truth, the radical distinction between 1833-34 
^ 1889-90 is not a matter of tl« particular social theories 
which inspired the ontbinsts. To the great majority of 
the Trade Unionists the theories of the leaders at either date 
fid*but embody a vague aspiration after a more equit¬ 
able social order. The practical difference—the difference 
tweeted in the character and temper (rf the men attracted 
rjte ^ two movements, and of the attitn^ of the put^ 
Inwards them—is the difference of metM and immediate 

r 
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action. Robert Owen, as we have seen, despised and re¬ 
jected political action, and strove to form a new voluntary 
organisation which should supersede, almost instantaneously 
and in some unexplained way, the whole industrial, political, 
and sosial administration of the' country. In this disdain 
of all existing organisations, and the suddenness of the 
complete " social revolution ” which it contemplated, the 
Owenism of 1833-34 found, as we have seen, an echo in much 
of the Socialist propaganda of 1884-89. The leaders of the 
New Unionists, on the contrary, sought to bring into the 
ranks of existing organisations—the Trade Union, the 
Municipality, or the State—great masses of unorganised 
workers who had hitherto been either absolutely outside 
the pale, or inert elements within it. They aimed, not at 
superseding existing social structures, but at capturing them 
all in the interests of the wage-earners. Above all, they 
sought to teach the great masses of undisciplined workers 
how to apply their newly acquired political power so as 
to obtain, in a perfectly constitutional manner, whatever 
changes in legislation or administration they desired. 

The difference in method between the " New Unionism ” 
of 1833-34 and that of 1889-9* may, we think, be ascribed 
in the main to the difference between the circumstances 
under which the movements arose. To Robert Owen, 
whose path was blocked on the political line by the d®- 
franchisement of five out of six of the adult male popula¬ 
tion, open voting under intimidation, corrupt close corpora¬ 
tions ih the towns and a Whig oligarchy at the centre, the 
idea of relying on the constitutional instrument of the polling- 
booth must have ^ippeared no less chimerical than his own 
programme appears to-day. The New Unionists of 1889-90, 
on the other hand, found ready for their use an exteijsive 
and all-embracing Democratic social structure, which it was 
impo^ible to 'destroy, and would have been foolish to 
attempl“T6 ignore. The efforts of two generations of 
Radical Individualists and "Old Trade Unionists".had 
{daced the legislative power and (dvil administration of the 
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country in the hands of a hierarchy of popularly elected 
representative bodies. The great engine of taxation was, 
for instance, now under the control of the wage-earning 
voters instead of that of the land-owning class. The Home 
Secretary and the factory inspector, the relieving-officcr 
and the borough surveyor, could be employed to carry out 
the behests of the workers instead of those of the capitalists. 
And thus it came about that the methods advocated by the 
New Unionists of 1889-94 resemble, not tlmse of the Owenites 
of 1833-34, much more the practical arts of political 
warfare so successfully pursued by the Junta of 1867-75. 

We shall see the change which had come over th^ English 
working-class movement in the course of sixty years if we 
compare the leaders of the two movements which we have 
been contrasting. To Owen himself we may allow the 
privilege of his genius, which did not prevent him from 
being an. extravagantly bad captain for a working-class 
movement. But in his leading disciples ignorance of in¬ 
dustrial conditions, contemptuous indifference to facts and 
figures, and incapacity to measure, even in the smallest 
actions, the relation between the means and the end, stand 
in as marked contrast to tl*e sober judgment of men like 
John Bums as they did to the cautious shrewdness of Allan 
and Applegarth. It would indeed be easy to find many 
traits of personal likeness between Burns and Mann on the 
one hand, and Allan and Applegarth on the other. High 
personal character, scrupulous integrity, dignity or charm 
of manner, marked all four alike, and the resemblance of 
character is heightened by a noticeable resemblance in the 
nature of their activity. The day’s worl^of Tom Mann at 
the head office of the Dockers’ Union from 1889 to 1892, 
and that of John Bums in the London County Council and 
the lobby of the House of Commons from 1892 to 1906, 
'were close reproductions of Allan’s activity at the general 
office of his Engineers, and Applegarth's assiduous attend- 
ancejto. Parliamentary Committees and Royal Commissions. 
In short, the ways and means of the leadm of the " New 





^ntehwm " remind fte student, not of the mystic rites 
skeleton mummery of the Owenite movement, but rather 
of the restless energy and political ingenuity of the Junta 
or the Trades Union Congress Parliamentary Committee io 
those early days when the old Trade Unionists were fightin^f 
for legislative reforms with a faith which was as wise as it 
was fervent and sincere. • 


Some of the secondary characteristics of the New Union¬ 
ism of 1889 promptly faded away. The revulsion of feeling 
against the combination of friendly benefits with Trade 
Union purposes quickly disappeared, though the difficulty 
of levying high contributions upon ill-paid workers prevented 
the complete adoption of the contrary policy.* The ex¬ 


pansion of trade which began in 1889 proved to be but of 
brief duration, and with the returning contraction of 1892 


many of the advantages gained by the wage-earners were 
lost, Under the influence of this check the. unskilled 


labourers once more largely fell away from the Trade 
Union ranks. But just as 1873-74 left behind it a far more 
permanent structure than 1833-34, so 1889-90 added even 
more than 1873-74. The older Unions retained a large part, 
at any rate, of the two hnndsed thousand members added 
to their ranks between 1887 and 1891. But this numerical 
accession was of less importance than what may, witixout 
exaggeration, be termed the spiritual rebirth of organisa¬ 
tions which were showing signs of decrepitude. The selfish 
spirit of exclusiveness which often marked the relatively 
well-{!aid engineer, carpenter, or boilermaka: of 1880-85, 
gave place to a more generous recognition of the essential 
Solidarity of the ^^age-eaIJling class. For example, the whole 
constitution of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers was, 
i 1892, revised for the express purpose of openin| the 

I TIhu the Dock, WharL and Biverside Laboureis' Union soon 

Benefit—nsoaily 1^ fixit to be added; wbiist many ol ^ 
'iBlElACkai started their own siift funds. Some ol the b ranche s of 
UaioA oi Gas-workm aod Geoeial Labonrert promptSj 
iMWiit Imda, and the additl<M of Accent Benefit by tho 
fkweatty adopted. 
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mki of tlus most sristocratic of Unions to practically 
the mechanics in the innumerable branches of the engineer¬ 
ing trade. Special facilities, moreover, were offered by this 
and the other great societies to old men and artisans earn¬ 
ing wages insufficient to pay for costly friendly ^nefits. 
Nor was this all. The plumber vied with the engineer, the 
carpenter with the shipwright, in helping to form Uniems 
among the labourers who work with or under them. And 
the struggling Unions of women workers, which had origin¬ 
ally some difficulty in gaining admittance to Trades Councils 
and the Trade Union Congress, gratefully acknowledged a 
complete change in the attitude of their male fellow-workers. 
Not only was every assistance now given to the formation 
of special Unions among women workers, but women were, 
in some cases, even welcomed as members by Unions of 
skilled artisans. A similar widening of sympathies and 
strengthening of bonds of fellowship was shown in the very 
general establishment of local joint committees of rival 
societies in the same trade, as well as of larger federations. 
Robert Knight’s failures to form a federal council represent¬ 
ing the different Unions concerned in shipbuilding were 
retrieved in i8gi by his successful establishment of the 
Federationof the Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades, which 
maintained a permanent existence. The increased sense of 
solidarity among all sections of wage-earners, moreover, led 
to a greatly increased cordiality in international relations. 
T^e Coal-miners, the Glass Bottle Makers, and the Textile 
Operatives established more or less formal federations with 
tMr fellow-workers on the Continent of Europe. At the 
frequent international Congresses of these trades, as well as 
at the Socialist Congress of the workers of all countri^, 
the representatives of the British Trade Unions largely laid 
astdB that insular conceit which led the Parliamentary Com- 
^tee of 1884 to declare that, owii^ to his superiority, the 
:]^tish Trade Unionist derived no benefit from mtematkmM 
rehtions. All this indicates a widenii^; of the mental 
l^oion, a genuine elevation of the Trade Union Movement 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE TRADE UNION WORLD 

[1890-1894] 

When we were engaged, between 1890 and 1894, in in¬ 
vestigating the history and organisation of all the several 
Unions, no complete statistics as to the extent of the 
membership were in existence. We accordingly sought to 
obtain, not only an analysis of the Trade Union world as it 
then was, but also a complete census of Trade Unionism 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. We retain this 
analysis practically as it stood in the first edition of the 
book in 1894, as a record of tlie position as it then was— 
in subsequent chapters tracing the principal changes and 
developments of the last thirty years. 

To deal first with the aggregate membership, we were 
convinced in 1894 that, although a certain number of small 
local societies might have escaped our notice, we had 
included every Union then existing which had as many as 
1000 members, as well as many falling below that figure. 
From these researches estimated that the total Trade 
Union membership in the United Kingdom at the end of 
1892 certainly exceeded 1,500,000 and probably did'not 
reach 1,600,000. Our estimate was presently confirmed. 
Working upon the data thus supplied, the Labour Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Trade extended its investigations, 
and now records a Trade Union memberdiip for 189*4 of 
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1,502,358.1 The Trade Unionists of 1892 numbered, there¬ 
fore, about 4 per cent of the Census population. 

But to gauge the strength of the Trade Union world of 
1892 we had to compare the number of Trade Unionists, not 
with the total population, but with that portion of it which 
might conceivably be included within its boundaries. Thus 
at the outset we had to ignore the propertied classes, the 
professions, the employers and the brain-workers of every 
kind, and confine our attention exclusively to the wage- 
earners engaged in manual work. Even of the working- 
class so defined we could exclude the children and the 
youths under twenty-one, who are not usually eligible for 
Trade Union membership. The women present a greater 

^ During the whole course o{ the nineteenth century the Government 
failed to ascertain, with any approach to accuracy, how numerous the 
Trade Unionists were. Until the appointment of Mr. John Burnett as 
Labour Correspondent of the Board of Trade in 1886, no attempt was 
made to collect, officially, any information about Trade Unionism. The 
five annual volumes published by Mr. Burnett bclweeh 1886 and 1891 
contained a fund of information on Trade Union statistics, and the returns 
became year by year more complete. The report for 1891 gave particulars 
of 431 Unions with 1,109,014 members, whil.st that for 1892 covered a 
slightly larger total. But, restricted as he was to societies making returns 
in the precise form required. Mr. Burnett was unable to got at many 
existing Unions, whilst a considerable deduction had to be made from 
his tot^ for members counted botlf in district organisations and in federa* 
tions. The Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies gave particulars, in his 
Report for 1892 (House of Commons Paper, 146—II. of Mamh 28, 1893). 
of 1.063,000 members in 442 registered Trade Unions alone, after deduct¬ 
ing organisations which are not Trade Unions, and many duplicate entries. 
A large number of societies, such as the Northern Counties Amalgamated 
Weavers' Association, many of the Miners' Unions, the EngUsh and 
Scottish Typographical Associations, the United Kingdom ^tety of 
Coachmakers, the Flint Glass Makers, the Yorkshire Glass Bottle*Makers, 
and others were then (as most of them still are) unregistered. Thus our 
own statistics revealed a 50 per cent greater Tmde Union membership 
than the Government figures. It is diifi^ult to 84 te with exactness the 
number of separate organisations included, as this must depend upon the 
manner in which federal bodies are regarded. These exhibit almost 
Infin^e variations in character, from the mere " centre of communica¬ 
tion " maintained by the thirty-two completely independent local societies 
of Coopers, to the rigid unity of the forty district organisations which make 
up the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners. The 
number of independent societies may be reckoned at either 930 or at 
anything up to 1750, according to the view taken of fed^l Unions Md 
fede/ktions. We put it approximately at 1100. 
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to the statistician. The adult female w^e-earn^ 
mgaged in manual labour in 1891 were estimated to number 
xtween two and three millions, of which only about 100,000 
were even nominally within the Trade Union ranks. To 
what extent, the men’s Trade Unionism was weakened by 
its failure to enrol the women workers was a matter of 
iispute. From the industrial point of view the answer 
depends on complicated economic considerations, such as 
the extent to which women compete with men in particular 
industries, or women’s trades with those in which men are 
employed. Owing to the exclusion of women from the 
Parliamentary franchise until 1918 their absence from the 
Trade Uhion world detracted little from its political force. 
We have dealt elsewhere* with the relation of women 
workers, to the Trade Union organisation. Meanwhile we 
omit the women as well as the young persons under twenty- 
one from our estimate of the place occupied by Trade 
Unionism in working-class life. 

We know of no exact statistics as to the total numbers 
of the manual-working class. The figures collected by Leone 
Levi, and those of Sir Robert Giffen, together with the 
inferences to be drawn from the census and from Charles 
BObth's works, led us to the conclusion—at best only 
hypothetical—that of the nine millions of men over twenty- 
one years of age in 1891, about seven millions belonged to 
the manual-working class.' Out of every hundred of the 
population of all ages we could roughly estimate that 
about»eighteen are in this sense working men adults. 
Accepting for the moment this h3T)othetical estimate, we 
arrived at the conclusion that the Trade Unionists numbered 
at tins date about 20 pel' cent of the adult male manual- ^ 
class, or, roughly, one man ut five, 
it But this revised percentage is itself misleading. If«the 
and a half Trade Unionists were evenly distrilmted 

^ TndHSirHU Dmocney sad ProbUm of Modem Industry i . 

and Women's Wofes, sl m t d they b$ Bquatf hy Ura. 



-laaoae an occupations and through all districts, a 'mov0^ 
went which comprised only 20 per cent of working men 
would be of slight economic or industrial importance, and 
of no great weight in tlie political world. WtsA gave the 
Trade Union Movement its significance even thi^y years 
ago and transformed these million and a half units into an 
organised world of their own, was the massing of Tradg 
Unionists in certain industries and districts in such a way 
as to form a powerful majority of the working-class world. 
The Trade Unionists were aggregated in the thriving in¬ 
dustrial districts of the North of England. The seven 
counties of England north of the Humber and the Dec con¬ 
tained at least 726,000 members of trade societies,* or almost 
half of the total for the United Kingdom. At a consider¬ 
able distance from these followed the industrial Midlands, 
where the seven counties of Leicester, Derby, Notts, Warwick, 
Gloucester, Northampton, and Stafford included a trtal 
Trade Union membership of at least 210,000, whilst SovRh 
Wales, including Monmouthshire, counted another 89,000 
members of trade societies. The vast agglomeration of the 
London district, in which we must reckon Middlesex, the 
subsidiary boroughs of West Ham, Croydon, Richmond, and 
Kingston, as well as Bromley in Kent, yielded not more , 
than 194,000 Trade Unionists, 

These four districts, comprising nearly 21,000,000 in¬ 
habitants, or rather more than two-thirds of the population 
of England and Wales, possessed in 1892 twelve-thirteenths 
of its Trade Unionists. The total Trade Union membership 
in the remainder of the country, with its 8,000,000 of popu¬ 
lation, did not exceed 105,000, largely labourers. The only 
county in England in whicli in i.892 wd found no trace d 
Trade Union organisation was Rutland, which did not, at 
this date, contain a single branch of any Union whatsoever. 
But Huntingdonshire, Herefordshire, and Dorsetshire, con¬ 
taining together over 350,000 inhabitants, mcluded, accord¬ 
ing to our estimate, only about 710 Trade Unionists between 
thte. Scotland, with four. miUidm of population, had.' 
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147,000 Trade Unionists, nearly all aggregated in the narrow 
industrial belt between the Clyde and the Forth, two-thirds 
of the total, indeed, belonging to Glasgow and the neigh¬ 
bouring industrial centres. Ireland, with three-quarters of 
a million more population, counted but 40,000, nine- 
tenths ol whom belonged to Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and 
.Limerick. 

Of particular counties, Northumberland and Durham at 
that date took the lead, closely followed by Lancashire. 
The table on following page supplies particulars of this date 
for the strongest Trade Union counties in England and 
Wales. 

This stiperficial investigation shows us at once that Trade 
Unionism coincided in 1892, as it does in 1920, in the main 
with density of population. The tliinly peopled plains of 
Dorsetshire, tlie Highlands of Scotland, the West of Ireland, 
the Cumberland and Westmorland Hills, were practically 
devoid of Trade Unionism; the valleys of the Tyne and 
Tees, Lancashire and London, and the busy industrial 
villages of the Midlands showed a comparatively high per¬ 
centage. But the correspondence of Trade Unionism with 
density of population is by no means exact. Oldham, for 
instance, with a population of' 201,153, bad 25,000 male 
Unionists,* or 12.43 per cent, whereas Birmingham (in¬ 
cluding the suburbs of Aston, Handsworth, and Solihull), 
with 621,253, had only 26,000, or 4.19 per cent. Newcastle 
(including Gateshead), with 328,066 inhabitants, had 26,500 
Trade Unionists, or 8.08 per cent, whilst Leeds (including 
Wortley, Hunslet, and Burley) had but 16,000 to a popula¬ 
tion of 415,243, or 3.85 per cent. And, most striking ex¬ 
ception of all, the'crowds five and a half millions of the 
Metropolitan area had but 194,000 Trade Unionists, or only 
3.52 per cent of its population, whilst Lancashire, even 
including its northern moorlands and its wide agricultural 
districts, had 332,000 for less than four millions of people, 

> Tiere were, at this date, altogether about 45,000 Umonijts in Old- 
btin, but oi these tome ao,ooo were women. 
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or 8.63 per cent of its population. Reckoning that 18 out 
of every 100 of the population are adult male workmen, 
Trade Unionism thus counted among its adlierents in some 
counties over 50 per cent of the total number of working 
men. 

Table showing, for eerlain cottnties in England, and for South Wales, Ae^ 
total population tn iSgi, the ascertained number of Trade Unionists 
in iSga, and the percentage to population in each case. {In the first 
edition of this book the student will find a coloured map of England and 
Wales, showing, in five tints, the percentage of Trade Union membership 
to Census population in i 8 gi in the seter^ counties, as estimated tn 
this table ) 


County. 

Total PopuUttnn 
in 1891. 

Ascert.iined S 
Number of Member* 
of Trade Sotietivd 
in 1892. 

Percenfaso 
of Trade 
Unfoiiitta to 
Population. 

Northumberland .... 

506.030 

56.815 

11.23 

Durham. 

1.024,369 

114,810 

11.21 

Lancashire. 

3.957.906 

331 . 535 * 

8.63 

Yorkshire, E. Riding . . . 

3 'S. 57 o 

23.<>30 

7.42 

Leicestershire. 

379,286 

27.845 

7-34 

Derbyshire. 

South Wales and Monmouth- 

43 ^. 4 M 

29.510 

6.82 

shire. 

>.325.315 

88,810 

6,70 

Nottinghamsliire .... 

505.3” 

31.050 

6.14 

Yorkshire, W. Riding . . 

( 2,464,415 

141.140 

5-73 

Gloucestershire. 

548,886 

26,0^0 

4*74 

Cheshire. 

707.978 

32.000 

4.52 

Staffordshire. 

I.>03.452 

49.545 

4-49 

Sufiolk. 

353.758 

14.885 

4-21 

Warwickshire. 

801,738 

33.600 

4.19 

Northampton. 

^08.072 

12,210 

3-96 

Cumberland. 

London District (including 
Middlesex, Croydon, West 
Ham. Richmond, Kington, 

266.549 

10,280 

3.86 

• 

and Bromley) .... 

5.517.583 

194.083 

3.52 

Yorkshire, N. Riding with 



York City. 

435.897 

X 5.*»5 

3-49 

• Totals. 

*0,957.529 

J. 23*.993 

3.89 


No other county liad 15,000 Trade Umonists, nor a» much as 3 per 
cent of its population in trade societies. 

* Of these; some 80,000 were women. FnUy four'hftha of all the 
orgahised women workers were, at this date, included in the Lancttbira 
textile Trade Unions. 















Bat this percentage itself fails to ^ve an adequate idea 
a the extent to which Trade Unionism, even in 1892. 
dominated the industrial centres'in which it was strongest. 
Within the concentration by localities, there was a further 
concentAtion by trades—a fact which to a large extent 
explains the geographical distribution. The following table 
■shows in what proportion the leading industries contributed 
to the total Trade Union forces : 


Table skowinn the approximate number of members of trade societies in i8g2 
according to industries, in the different parts of the United Kingdom. 


1 

Trade. 

Bni^nd and 
Wjles* 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total ’ 

Engineering and Metal 
Trades. 

233.450 

45.300 

8,250 

287,000 

Building Trades. . . 

114,500 

24.950 

8,550 

148,000 

Mining. 

325.750 

21,250 


347.000 

Textile Manufactures . 

184.270 

12.330 

3.400 

200,000 

Clothing and Leather 
Trades . 

78.650 

8,400 

2,950 

90,000 

Printing Trades . . . 

37.950 

5.630 

2,400 

46.000 

MiBcelianeous Crafts 

48.350 

7.450 

4.000 

58,000 

Labourers and Transport 
'Workers .... 

302.880 

21,670 

10,450 

335.000 

Totals .... 

1,324,000 

147,000 

40,000 

i,5ii,ooot 


* Including the Channel Islands and the Isle ot Man. v/hich contained 
together about 1*85 Trade Unionists. 

t Intinded in the above total were 99.650 women in 52 Unions, dis^ 


tribnted among the groups as follows; 

Engineering and Metal Trades .... 2,850 
Building a^ Furniture ‘^des. .... 300 

Mining 

Textile Manufactures.80.900 

Ckrihing and Leather Trades .... 8,650 

Printing Trades. • 400 

lltecellaneous Crafts ...•>• 3>450 
I^iboureiu and Tianiqjprt Wojkers .... 3,100 


99.650 

W« nay idd tiiat the wbewpientiy published Board of Trade 









FoPthe general reader, this table, together with the 
going one showing the geographical distribution of Trade 
Unionism, completes our statistical survey of the Trade 
Union world of 1892. To the student of Trade Union 
statistics a more particular enumeration may be useful^ 
Before we attempt to picture Trade Union life,* we shall 
therefore devote a dozen pages (which the general reader 
may with a clear conscience skip) to the dry facts of organisa¬ 
tion in each of the eight great divisions into which we 
distributed the Trade Union membership of 1892. 

The first division, comprising all the numerous ramifica¬ 
tions of the engineering, metal-working, and shipbuilding 
trades, was then characterised by old-established jnd highly 
developed national Unions, with large membership, cen¬ 
tralised administration, and extensive friendly benefits. 
The 287,000 Trade Unionists in this division were enrolled 
in over 260 separate societies, but almost one-half belonged 
to one or other of four great national organisations, the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers (established 1851), the 
United Society of Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders 
(established 1832),' the Friendly Society of Ironfounders 
of England, Ireland, and Wales (established 1809), and the 
Associated Society of Sliipwrights, a belated amalgamation 


for 1892. arranged on a slightly different classilicatiun, gave the following 


totals by industrial groups: 

Metal, Engineering and Shipbuildin" . . 279,534 

Boiiding.>57.97* 

Mining and Quarrying.3*5.272 

Textile. 204i>42 

Clothing.83,399 

Transport ....... >54.947 

Other Trades.. . 307 . 3>3 


i.50*.'S58 

See Report on Trade Unions for i9or (Cd. 773). 

> The Bc^ennakers claim only to have been established since 1834,' 
bat there is evidence of the existence of the Society in 1832. In a few 
other cases, notably those of the Stonemasons. Humbers, and Bricklayen. 
we have b^n able to carry the histo^ df the organisation further bade 
thin has hitherto been suited. 
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formed in 1882 by the many ancient local Unions of wooden 
sliipbuilders. Of these great Unions, that of the Boiler¬ 
makers, with 39,000 members, was incomparably the 
strongest, having no rival for the allegiance of its trade 
and including practically the whole body of skilled work¬ 
men engaged in iron shipbuilding and boilermaking from one 
end of the United Kingdom to the other. The great Unions 
of Ironfounders and Shipwrights, with respectively 15,000 
and 14,000 members, were not quite so universal as the 
Boilermakers. The Associated Society of Ironmoulders 
(Ironfounders) of Scotland (established 1831), with 6000 
members and a few minor Unions of less skilled ironfounders, 
maintained separate organi-sations ; whilst the Shipwrights' 
Provident Union of the Port of London (estabhshed 1824, 
1400 members), the Liverpool Trade and Friendly Associa¬ 
tion of Shipwrights (established 1800, 1400 members), and 
a few other old-fashioned port Unions still held aloof 
from the Shipwrights’ amalgamation.* The Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, the largest centralised Trade Union in 
the kingdom, with 66,000 members at home and 5000 
abroad, towered over all its rivals, but had to compete with 
compact sectional or local Unions, admitting one or more 
of the numerous classes of workmen in tlie engineering and 
machine-making trade.“* Among the actual producers of 
iron and steel, the British Steel Smelters’ Association (estab¬ 
lished 1886), with 2400 members, originally a Scotch Union, 
was extending all over the kingdom ; whilst the Associated 
Society of Iron and Steel Workers (established 1862), with 

‘ The equally archaic port Unions of the Sailmakcrs, dating, iike those 
ol the Shipwrights, from the last century, were united in the Fedemtion 
of Sailmakers of Great Britain and Ireland (established 1890), with 1250 
^embers. ‘ '' 

■ Of these the most importamt were the Steam-Engine Makers' Society 
(tftaUished 1824, 6000 members), the Associated Blacksmiths' Society 
(A Scottish organisation, established 1837. 2300 members), the Unifed 
# Kingdom Pattern Makers' Association (established 1872. 2500 members), 
the National Society of Amalgamated Brassworkers (established 1872. 
6500 members), the United Journeymen Brassfounders’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland (estabU^ed 1866, 2500 members), and the 
I^tcd Machine Workers' Aesociation (establi^ed 1844, 2300 member^. 
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7800 members, occupied a unique position in the Trade 
Union world from its long and constant devotion to the 
sliding scale. The tin and hollow-ware workers,* the 
chippers and drillers, the Sheffield cutlers, and the crafts¬ 
men in precious metals were split up into innumerable local 
societies, with little federal union. 

It is interesting to notice the large proportion which 
this division of Trade Unionists in Scotland bore to the 
total for that country. Mffiilst in England and Wales it 
formed only one-sixth of the aggregate number, in Scotland 
it measured nearly one-third, almost entirely centred about 
Glasgow. 


Table showing the approximate number 0/ Trade Unionists in each group 0/ 
the Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades. 


Trade. 

Eiigl.ind. 

Scntloiid. 

Irriaml. 

Totat 

Engineers and Machine 





Makers. 

74.000 

8,350 

2.750 

85,000 

Smiths and Farriers . . 

T-lSo 

2.350 

^OO 

0,900 

Brass and Copper Workers 

1 5..3.50 

2,000 

>50 

15.500 

Sheet Metal Workers . 
Ironfounders and Cttro- 

lO.ooo 

1.300 

2U0 

17.500 

makers. 

Shipbuilding and BuiUr 

1^.500 

7.250 

500 

23.250 

making. 


>3.2,50 

3.600 

02,350 

Iron and Steel Smelters . 

23,Soo 

1 , 5 (K) 


25,000 

Workers in Precious Metals 




3.500 

Sundry Metal Workers . 

3-1.750 

y.500 

750 

45.000 

Totals .... 

233.45“ 

45.300 

8,250 

2Hy,<)oo 


The organisation of Builders and Furniture Makers re¬ 
sembled in many respects that of the Engineers and Ship¬ 
builders. The 148,000 Trade Onionists in this division were 
sorted into 120 separate Unions; but again we find one- 
half of them belonging to one or other of three centralised 

^ The makers of tin plates bad a Union in* South Wales («itabltshed 
1871. and reorganised 1887) which claimed a membership of 10,000. The 
National Amalgamated Tinplate Workers' Association of Great Britain 
(established 187O) had 3000 members, and the General Union of Sheet 
Uetal Workers (established 1861) bad 1350 membeis. 
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tVade Friradly Societies of national scope. Of these the 
Friendly Society of Operative Stonemasons (established 1832, 
I$,ooo members) was the most powerful, having practically 
no rival throughout England or Ireland, and maintaining 
Mendly (eiations with the corresponding United Operative 
Masons’ Association of Scotland (established 1831, 5000 
HJonbers). .But the largest and richest Union in this 
division was the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners (established i860, 34,000 members at home and 
4000 abroad). Although this Society could count but a 
small proportion of the total number of carpenters in the 
kingdom, it included three-fourths of those who were Trade 
Unionists* the remaining fourth being divided between the 
Associated Carpenters and Joiners of Scotland (established 
t86i, 6000 members), the old General Union of Carpenters 
ind Joiners of England (established 1827, 4000 members), 
ind a few tiny trade clubs in the Metropolis which had 
refused to merge themselves in either of the national organ- 
sations. The Bricklayers were in much the same position 
IS the Carpenters. The Operative Bricklayers’ Society 
(established 1848, 22,000 members) included three-fourths 
if the Trade Unionists, the renjainder being found either 
SI the United Operative Bricklayers’ Trade, Accident, and 
Burial Society (established 1832, 2500 members), or in a 
few isolated local trade clubs in Scotland and Ireland, Of 
rile other Unions in the Building Trades, the United Opera- 
Bve Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland 
[established 1832, reorganised 1865, 6500 members) was by 
ku the most effective and compact, and was specially in- 
leresting as retaining practically the federal constitution of 
the Builders’ Union of 1830-34. With the exception of the 
United Operative Plumbers' Association of Scotland (estaV 
S^ied 1872, 700 members), a small society resulting froth a 
i^ssion, no rival organisation existed. On the other hand, 
^ Painters, Slaters, Packing-case Makers, Upholsterers, 
^ Frwich Poliriiers were qiUt up into numberless-small 
Ikrions, rriiilst the Cabinetmakers and Plasterers had eadi 
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one conaderable organisation»and several smaller socictiM, 
whidi, however, included but a smaU proportion of the 
trade. 

TM, showing the approximau mmbtr of Trade VnimUts m the variom 
Table ‘'>o«’‘XancZroflhe Builiine and Furniture Tra des. , _ 


Trade. 

EttgUnd. 

Scotldiid. 

Irebnd., 

Tottti. 

Stonemasons . . . • 

Bricklayers. 

Carpenters. 

Cabinetmakers . . • • 

16,750 

24,000 

33.000 

7,200 

8,250 

700 

7.85“ 

2,000 

250 

2.300 

3.250 

300 

25,250 

27,000 

44,100 

9.500 

Sawyers and other Wood¬ 
workers . 

Plasterers . 

Painters. 

Plumbers. 

4.250 

7.500 

12,400 

5.400 

350 

1,000 

2.150 

1,200 

150 

500 

1,000 

400 

4.750 
» 9.000 
15.550 

7,000 

Upholsterers and French 
Polishers. 

2,500 

450 

300 

10 

3.250 

Sundry Building Trades . 

Totals. 

1.500 

{,UUU 



114.500 

24.950 

8.55" 

148,000 


The Miners and Quarrymen, comprising atout gxty-flve 
societies were in 1892 the best organised of the eight great 
divisions into which we classified 

Among the coalminers the county, or district UniOT, 

without friendly benefits, was the 

Nearly two-thirds of the whole 347,000 Trade Uniomsts m 

this (hvision were gathered into the Miners Federation of 

Sea? Britain (estabUshed 1888), a federal Union 

about twenty independent 

the Yorkshire Miners’ Association (established 1858 55 .^ 
SnSrs), were highly centraUse<l, wbUst othem ^ 
Lancashire Miners’ FederaUon (estabhshed l^i, 43 .^ 
members), were themselves federal bodies. The Miners 
Federation, whilst not interfering with the financial 
omy or internal administration of its eonsUtuent bodies, 

iS63a 7000 members). 
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effectively centralised the industrial and Parliamentary 
policy of the whole army of its members from Fife to Somer¬ 
set. Outside the Federation at this date stood the powerful 
and compact Northumberland Miners’ Mutual Confident 
Association (established 1863,17,000 members), and Durham 
Miners’ Association (established i86g, 50,000 members), to- 
, gether with the solid little Mid and West Lothian Miners’ 
Association (established 1885, 3600 members), and the loose 
organisations of Sliding Scale contributors which then figured 
as Trade Unions in South Wales.* The coal and iron miners 
of the West of Scotland had scarcely got beyond the ephem¬ 
eral pit club and occasional Strike Union. Among the tin, 
lead, and copper miners Trade Unionism, as far as we can 
ascertain, was absolutely unknown. 


Table showing the approximate number of Trade Unionists among the 
persons engaged in or about Mines and Quarries. 


Trade. 

England. 

Scotland, 

Ireland. 

Total 

Coal and Iron Miners . . 

301,000 

J 7,500 


318,500 

Colliery Knginemen . . 

Cokeinen. Overmen, Colliery 

5,000 

1,500 


1 6,500 

Mechanics. &c. . . . 

9.250 

500 


9.750 

Quarrymen. 

10,500 * 



10,500 

Shale Oil Workers . . . 

.. 

*.750 


1.750 

Totals .... 

325.750 

21.250 


347.000 


The salient fact of Trade Unionism among the textile 
operatives in 1892 was that effective organisation was nearly 
confined to the workers in cotton, who contributed at least 
two-thirds of the 200,000 Trade Unionists in this division. 
Ijke the Miners the Cottdn Operatives have always shown 

^ The South Wales misers were, at this date, in a transition state. 
The Biiners' Federation had gained a considerable following in Monmooth* 
ihire and Glamorgan, but the bulk of the men still »lhered to the Sliding 
$cale machinery, claiming 36.000 members, for the maintenance of which 
a fortnightiy contribution was usually deducted by the employers from 
^ minora* emntngs. The Forest of Bean Miners’ Association (4000 
members) seceded from the Federation in 1893. A small Minera' U^on 
1(1350 members) at West Bromwich also held aloof. 
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a strong preference for federal Associations with exclusively 
trade objects. The powerful Amalgamated Association of 
Operative Cotton-spinners (established 1853), a federal 
Union of 19,500 members comprising forty separate dis¬ 
trict associations, joined with its sister federations, the 
Northern Counties Amalgamated Association of Weavers 
(established 1884, 71,000 members) and the Amalgamated 
Association of Card and Blowing Room Operatives (31,000 
members, established 1886), in the United Textile Factory 
Workers’ Association (established 1886). This Association, 
formed exclusively for Parliamentary purposes, focussed the 
very considerable political influence of 125,000 organised 
cotton operatives in Lancashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire, 
and was, next to the Miners’ Federation, by far the most 
powerful Trade Union organisation in the country.* 

The highly developed organisation of the Cotton 
Operatives contrasted with the feebleness of the Woollen- 
workers. In the other branches of textile manufacture the 
extreme localisation of the separate industries h.ad given 
rise to isolated county or district organisations of lace, 
hosiery, silk, flax, or carpet-workers usually confined to 
small areas, and exercising comparatively little influence in 
the Trade Union world. Inwmparably the strongest among 
them was the Amalgamated ^ciety of Operative Lace- 
makers (3500 members), which comprised practically all the 
adult male workers in the Nottingham raacliine-lace trade. 
If we exclude the constituent organisations of the United 
Textile Factory Workers’ Association, the separate Unions 
in the various branches of the textile industry numbered 115. 

* The Cotton-spinners* Union was then romposed exclusively of adult 
tnalefl. the boy " piecera " being brigade'll in subordinate organisations. 
In the CottoQ'Weavers and Card-room Operatives’ Onions women formed 
s large majority of the members. 


[Table 
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TM $ln«ring lii apptoximalt nun^ of Trade Vnionisls -in the various 
branches of the Textile Manufacture. 


Trade. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

ToUL' 

Cotton-sptnners .... 

19.500 



19,500 

Cottoii'Weavcrs .... 

82,500 

500 

. , 

83,000 

Cotton Gard-room Opera¬ 
tives . 

. 31,000 



31,000 

Wocdlen-workcrs 

6,000 

9,500 


15.500 

Woo^rters, Combers, &c. 

2,500 



a.500 

Silkworkers. 

2,500 


60 

2.560 

Flax and Linen-workers . 

150 

300 

2,040 

3.390 

Carpet-weavers .... 

2,600 

400 


3.000 

Hewiery-workers . . . 

6,350 

100 

50 

6,500 

Lacemaken ..... 

4.500 

.. 


4.500 

Elastic Webworkers. . . 

700 



700 

Dyers, Bleachers, and 
Finishers. 

11,820 

180 

100 

12,100 

Overlookers. 

4,850 

200 

200 

5.250 

Calico-printers and En¬ 
gravers . . - . . . 

1.950 

500 

50 

2.500 

M^eliancous Textiles . . 

7,350 

' 650 


8,000 

Totals .... 

184,270 

12.330 

3.400 

200,000 


The large section of workers engaged in the manufacture 
of clothing and leather goods whs, perhaps, the least organ¬ 
ised of the skilled trades. One society, indeed, the National 
Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives (established 1874), 
counted almost 43,000 members, and exercised a very real 
control over the machine boot trade. And‘although the 
hand industry was in this case rapidly declining, the 
Amalgamated Association of Boot and Shoemakers (estab- 
lidied 1862) maintained and even increased the earnings of 
this body of 4700 skilledi handicraftsmen. The Tailors, on 
;:tiie other hand, had succeeded neither in controlling the 
‘ new machine industry, nor in upholding the standard earn¬ 
ings rf the handworkers. The Amalgamated Society of 
TailOTS (established 1866, 17,000 members), together with 
■ file Scottish National Operative Tailors’ Society (established., 
1866, 4500 members), had absorbed all the local Un:cHi%,^ 
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kilt included only a small proportion of those at work In 
the trade The Felt Hatters and Trimmers’ Union (estab- 
Med 1872) had 4300 members, together with a women s 
kranch festablishcd 1886) numbering nearly as many. In 
other brmiches of this division some strong 
existed in the smaller industries, but the workers for the 
S part formed only feeble local clubs or else.wcre totally 
«dsed There were altogether over sixty separate 
Unions in this division. 




Trade. 

Boot and Shoemakers . . 

Other Leather Workers . 

Tailors and other Clothing 

Makers. 

Hatmakers, Glovers. &c. . 

Totals . . • 


Ireland. 



Total. 


dO.OOO 

(>.550 

23,000 

10.550 

90,000 


The 000 Trade Unionists in the paper and pri“bng 

trades wire divided between four considerable Unions 
trades were uiv. r-rtv-five little societies numbeni^ 

27 000 “^tter. The compositors lead off 

not more than 19.000 aitogeun. r g • , j 

with three extensive organisations, the todon bwety o 

of fialf-a-doaen Metropolitan Unwns in this trade. 
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Tabu showing approximate number of Trade Unionists in the various 
branches of the Paper and Prinhng Trades. 


Trade. 

Englaod. 

ScoUaad. 

Ireland. 

Total, 

• 

Compositors and Press and 
Machine Men .... 

27.250 



! 33.250 

Bookbinders ..... 

5.*50 



6,150 

Papermakers. 

3.150 




Mi^ellaneous Printing Trades 

2,400 




Totals .... 

37.950 

5.650 




There remained a number of trades which it was difficult 
fo classify. These miscellaneous crafts furnished over 130 
societies and 58,000 Trade Unionists. Some, like the 
Coopers, Cigarmakers, Brushmakers, Basketmakers, and 
Glassworkers, were usually well organised; others, like the 
Coachbuildcrs, Potters, Bakers, and Ropeworkers, included 
but a small percentage of their trades.* 


Table showing the approximate number of Trade Unionists in the 
Miscellaneous Trades. 


Trade. 

Eogland. • 

Sct'tlaod. 

Irelaod. 

Total. 

Basket and Brushmakers . 

2,800 

350 

100 

3.250 

Coach and Waggon Bnilders 

6,000 

400 

600 

7,000 

Coopers. 

4,400 

1.300 

300 

6,000 

Glassworkers .... 

7.350 

500 

150 

8,000 

Hillers and Bakers . . . 

7,000 

2.500 

2.500 

12,000 

Potters. 

6,150 



7,900 

Sundry 'Trades .... 

12.750 



>3.850 

Totals .... 

iIBi 

7.450 

4,000 

58,000 


The great army of labourers, seamen, and transport 
workers of every kind we enclosed in a single diviaon. 
Out of the 120 organisations belonging to this group the 

* Ths United Kingdom Society of Coachmaken (established 1834) had 
3500 membera. The Mutual Association of Coopers (estabUshed 1878) was 
tiien 4 loose federation of old-fashioned local Unions, with about 6000 
memben. 
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Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants (established 
1872), with its permanent membership of 31,000, its high 
contributions, extensive friendly benefits, and large accumu¬ 
lated funds, resembled in character the large national 
societies of the engineering and building trades, ^ongside 
this stood the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen (established 1880,7000 members). Some other 
Unions in this group, such as the London and Counties 
Labour League (established 1872,13,000 members), and the 
National Agricultural Labourers' Union (established 1872, 
15,000 members), had become essentially friendly societies. 
But the predominating type in this division was, as might 
have been expected, the new Union, with low contAbutions, 
fluctuating membership, and militant trade policy. Of these 
the strongest and apparently the most stable was the 
National Union of Gasworkers and General Labourers 
(established 1889), with 36,000 members on the books. 
Next in membership came the Dock, Wharf, .and Riverside 
Labourers' Union (established 1889), the Tyneside and 
National Labour Union (established 1889), and the National 
Amalgamated Sailors and Firemen’s Union (established 
1887), each with a membership fluctuating between 20,000 
and 40,000. Other prominent Unions in tois division were 
the General Railway Workers' Union (established 1889), 
the National Union of Dock Labourers (established i88g), 
the National Amalgamated Coalporters’ Union (established 
1890), and the Navvies, Bricklayers' Labourers, and General 
Labourers’ Union (established 1890). The builders’ labourers 
and the carmen were organised in numerous local Unions, 
which, in some cases, such as the Mersey Quay and Railway 
Carters’ Union (established 1887),* and the Leeds Amalga¬ 
mated Association of Builders’ Labourers (established 1889), 
werS effective trade societies. The chief exponent of New 
Unionism among the agricultural labourers was then the 
Eastern Counties Labour Federation (established 1890), 
which had enrolled 17,000 members in Suffolk and the 
ndgtibouring counties. But any statistical estimate of the 
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Ul-oennea ana constantly nucwiairag membership of 
Uniona in this division must necessarily be of less valuej 
than in the more definitely organised trades.* 


Tabu showing the approximale nutnbet of Trade Unionists among the 
' Labourers and Transport Workers of every kind. 


• Trade. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Seamen, Fishermen, Water* 





men, &c . 

33.850 

3 , 9 «> 

1.500 

39.250 

Railway Traffic Workers . 

43 . 5 ®o 

1.500 

3,000 

48.000 

Enginemen, &c. (other than 




6,770 

^Itiery or Railway) . . 

6,300 

370 

TOO 

Carmen, . 

19,000 

3.500 

1,000 

23.500 

Miscellaneous Labourer 

200,230 

12,400 

4.850 

217,480 

Totals .... 

302,880 

21,670 

10,450 

335.000 


It would have been an interesting addition to our 
statistics if we could have added to these tables a column 
showing the proportion which the Unionists in each trade 
bore to the total number of wprkers in it. Unfortunately 
the classification of the census ® is not sufficiently precise to 
enable this to be done. We w^re therefore thrown back 
upon such information on the point as we can obtain from 
other sources. We knew, for instance, that in Lancashire 

^ We did not include in the above statistics the Unions in classes not 
jDiclttded among the manual workers. The National Union of Teachers, 
atablished 1870, was, already in 1892. a powerful organisation with 
13,000 members. The Telegraph Clerks, Life Assurance Agents, and 
Shop Assistants also had Unions varying from 1000 to 5000 members, 
Mid there were two oi^msations of postal employees. The Natio^ 
Uidons of Clerks and Domestic Servants were less definitely cstablisl^. 
There were also small societies among the London Dock Foremen and 
Oerks and the Po^dar ^ps' Clerks. 

Nor did we indude such essentially b^efit societies as the Mariiw 
Sngbieors’ Union (9500 members) and the United Kingdom Hlots* 
Association, which were conQXJsed largely of workmen bel<mging for. hade. 
Wirp ose s to particular Trade Unions. 

« Th® cenro® figwre* f«» <891 merge, for each trade, '* workmen, asak-^ 
apprentices, and labour^” They do not, fw instance, distinguii^ 
bOtwffin BrieWayere and Bricklayttrs’ Labourers, who belong*tQ v«^‘ 
diSBNBi Trade Unions. Under Hosiers or Hatters are included shop^ 
awl their astistants, as wcU as the numutimtunag i^ieratiyMi. 









the Amalgamated Association of Cotton-spanners included’ 
practically every,compietent workman engaged in the trade.' 
The same might be said of the Boilennakers’ Society in all 
phe iron shipbuilding ports, though not in some of the Mid¬ 
land districts. And to turn to an even larger industry, 
8o pier cent of the coalminers were in union, some dis¬ 
tricts' such as Northumberland and parts of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, having practically every hewer in the society. 
And in other industries and localities the Union was some¬ 
times equally inclusive. Among the Dublin Coopers or 
the Midland Flint Glass Makers, the Nottingham Lace- 
makers or the Yorkshire Glass Bottle Makers, non-Unionism 
was practically unknown. We see, therefore, thstt instead 
of numbering only 4 j)er cent of the total population, the 
Trade Union world was in certain districts and in certain 
industries, already in 1892 practically coextensive with the 
manual labour class. On the other hand, there were many 
occupations in which Trade Unionism was non-existent. 
Wliole classes of manual workers were practically excluded 
from the Trade Union ranks by the fact that they were not 
hired workers at wages. In the nooks and crannies of our 
industriak system were to be found countless manual workers 
who obtained a precarious" livelihood by direct service of^ 
the consumer. Every town and village had its quota of 
hawkers, costermongers, tallymen, and other pietty dealers; 
of cobblers, tinkers, knifegrinders, glaziers, chairmenders, 
plumbers, and other jobbing craftsmen; of cab-runners, 

" comer boys,” men who " hang about the bridges.” and 
all the innumerable prarasites of the life of a great city. 
When we passed from these " indepiendent producers ” to 
the trades in udiich the small nuftter survive, or in which 
home work prevailed, we saw another region almost barren 
of Crude Unionian. The tailors and cabinetmakers, for 
instance, though often highly-skilled craftsmen, had only a 
toiall mmority of their trades in Union, whilst the chain 
and naihhakers were almost unorganised. The effect upon 
^afle Unionism of a backward type of industrial organisa-" 
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lion was well seen in the manufacture of boots and shoes. 
In Leicestershire and Stafford, where the, work was done 
in large factories, practically every workman was in the 
Union. In the Midiand villages, where this was carried on 
as a domestic industry, and in East London, where it was 
only passing out of that phase, the National Society of Boot 
and Shoe Operatives counted but a small proportion of 
members. And in those districts in which the small master 
system still held its own it cast a blight even on other 
trades. Thus the Birmingham district and East London 
were bad Trade Union centres, not only for the sweated 
trades, but also for those carried on in large establishments. 
But the^reat bulk of non-Unionism was to be found in 
another field. The great army of labourers, as distinguished 
from mechanics, miners, or factory operatives, were in 
normal times as unorganised as the women workers. Except 
in certain counties, such as Kent, Suffolk, Norfolk, Oxford¬ 
shire, Wiltshire, and the Fen districts. Trade Unionism among 
the farm labourers could scarcely be said to exist. Of the 
three-quarters of a million of agricultural labourers in the 
United Kingdom, not more than 40,000 were then in union. 
Nor were the other classes of labour in much better plight. 
The two hundred thousand workers in the traffic depart¬ 
ment of the railways contributed only 48,000 Trade Union¬ 
ists, mostly from such grades as guards and engine-drivers. 
The large class of tramway and omnibus workers had, after 
a brief rally, reverted to a state of disorganisation. The 
great army of warehousemen, porters, and other kinds of 
city labourers counted only a few hundred Trade Unionists 
in all the kingdom. 

The Trade Union wortd was, therefore, in 1892, in the 
main composed of skilled craftsmen working in densely 
populated districts, where industry was conducted on a large 
scale. About one-half of the members belonged to the 
three staple trades of coalmining, cotton manufacture, and 
engineering, whilst the labourers and the women workers 
wen, at this date, on the whole, non-Unionists. 
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But the influence of Trade Unionism on working-class 
life cannot be measured by the numbers actually contribut¬ 
ing to the Union funds at any one time. Among the non- 
Unionists in the skilled trades a large proportion have at 
one time or another belonged to their societies. Though 
they have let their membership lapse for one reason or 
another, they follow the lead of the Union, and are mostly 
ready, on the slightest encouragement from its members, or 
improvement in their own position, to rejoin an organisa¬ 
tion to which in spirit they still belong. In the Labour 
Unions the instability of employment and the constant 
shifting of residence caused the organisation, in 1892, to 
resemble a sieve, through which a perpetual stream of 
members was flowing, a small proportion only remaining 
attached for any length of time. These lapsed members 
constitute in some sense a volunteer force of Trade Unionism 
ready to fight side by side with their old comrades, provided 
that means can be found for their support. Moreover, the 
Trade Unionists not only belong to the most highly-skilled 
and best-paid industries, but they include, as a general rule, 
the picked men in each trade. The moral and intellectual 
influence which they exercise on the rest of their class is, 
therefore, out of all proportion to their numbers. In their 
ranks are found, in almost every industrial centre, all the 
prominent leaders of working-class opinion. Tlicy supply 
the directors of the co-operative stores, the administrators 
of clubs and friendly societies, and the working-class repre¬ 
sentatives on Parish, District, and Town Councils. Fmally 
we may observe that the small but rapidly increasing class 
of working-men politicians invariably consists of men who 
are members of a trade society. We may safely assert that, 
even in 1892, no one but a staunch Trade Unionist would 
have had any chance of being returned as a working-class 
member to the House of Commons, or elected to a local 
governing body as a Labour representative. 

It is therefore impossible by a statistical survey to give 
any adequate idea of the Trade Union world of 1^2. We 
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note the fact that the thousand separate unions or 
blanches between Blyth and Middlesborough numbered 
some 200,000 members. We may ascertain that within 
fifteen miles of the Manchester Exchange at least as many 
Trade Unionists lived and worked. But no figures can 
convey any real impression of the place which the Trade 
, Onion, even then, filled in the every-day life of the skilled 
artisans of the United Kingdom. We are therefore fortunate 
in being able to supplement our statistics by a graphic 
description of Trade Union life supplied to us in 1893 by a 
skilled craftsman, who joined his Union on the expiration 
of his apprenticeship, and served for some time in various 
official capacities. 

To an apprentice. Trade Unionism is little more than a name. 
He may occasionally overhear the men in his shop discussing 
their Union and its work; and he knows that after " club night ” 
a number of stories of the incidents of the meeting wUl be 
related; whilst, if he works in a strong Society shop, he may 
even hear heated discussions on resolutions submitted to the 
meeting. But the chief topic will always be the personal one— 
who was at the meeting, and what old chums were met; for 
the " dub " is generally the recognised meeting-place for " old 
cronies ” in the trade. If he works in a shop where any of the 
Trade Union offidals are also employed he may sometimes receive 
a word of advice and exhortation " to be sure to join the Society 
when he is a man.” On the whole, however, his knowledge of, 
and interest in, the Sodety will be very slight. But should a 
strike occur at his shop whilst he is yet a lad, the presence and 
power of the Trade Union will be brought very vividly home to 
him; and as he works by himsdf or with the other lads in an. 
otherwise deserted shop he will form some opinions of his own. 
He will naturally fed a violent antipathy to the " Blacks ” brought 
into his shop, for the sense of comradeship is strong among boys; 
luid he will notice with considerable pleasure that they are usudly 
inferior workmen. But in spite of this, if the employer is," a 
good sort," who treats Wm well and kindly, he will probably still 
think that the men are wrong to strike. For the boy regards 

anployer as the one “ who finds work for the men to .do," 
iM hence looks upon a strike as an act of ingratitude; and 
tarths, be has also a vague idea that the men are in the positioa 
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jf being many to one, and hence he promptly sides with the 

weaker party. i £ 4 

As the youth draws near the end of lus aiiprenticeship he hn* 
that he is frequently spoken to by Union men and urged to join 
the Society. He notices, too, that more attention is paid to him, 
and that his opinions are frequently asked upon trad# mattere. 
Finally he is invited round to the little public in which the 
dub meetings are held, and introduced to the l4)dge officials, and • 
to a number of his fellow-tradesmen. The advantages offered by 
the Society are freely dilated upon, great stress tang laid upon 
the friendly benefits—the sick, superannuation, funeral, and, 
above all, the out-of-work pay. For the Trade Society is tlie 
only institution which provides an out-of-work benefit. Against 
sickness and death he may already be insured in one gr other of 
the numerous Friendly Societies; but the out-of-work pay is 
never provided except by a Trade Society, since only there is it 
possible to know whether a daimant is out of work by r^son of 
bad trade, or bad character, or inefficiency, or even if he is reaUy 
out of work at all. And as the advantages of this provision are 
pointed out to him he recollects the time when his father a staid, 
steady-going mechanic, was thrown out of work by slack times, 
and the memory of that bitter experience clings very clotty to 
him. Perhaps he is also in love. The thought of seeing ta 
miserable and their children hungry whilst he himself is helplras 
to assist, must always be onp of the most harrowing thin£ o 
a careful young artisan, with visions of a happy httle 
the near future. There is, however, another view of the dub 
which appeals with almost equal force to our young artisan just 
out of his apprenticeslup and finding him«if m possession of ^ 
income nearly double that to which he has b^n accuston^ 
The Trade Union Meeting House is the recognis^ club for the 
men in the craft, and thus presents many social attractions. 
Friendships are made—numerous "sing-sonp and smoking 
concerts mranged; and the joke and friendly glass, the 
cheer and the conviviality, all prestnt great attractions to the 

votini; workman. ^ ^ i 

The club is also a centre for obtammg the lat^ trade nei^ 
Hwe come the unemployed from other towns; here are to be 
beard reports of reductions or advance of wages, increased or 
cBminished working hours, stories of tyranny, or the firet runwurs 
M that bug-bear to^the men—the inyentiwi of new maddnes, 
its probable displacement of their labOTr; or even 
tbe introduction of women and boys at reduced prices. Inere 
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is aiso an occaaonal visit from an important official of the central 
office to look forward to, and liis words to digest afterwards. All 
these attractions incline the young artisan to enrol himself in 
the Lodge, but it is mainly personal considerations which in the 
end decirje him to take the step. Are the good men in his trade 
—those whom he likes, who have treated him well, helped him 
out of his difficulties and given him coppers when a lad; the 
powerful men, the foremen, and those whose words carry most 
weight with their fellows—are these men members of the Union ? 
If they are, and if, as is most probable in a Society shop, he has 
formed friendships with other young fellows who are already 
members, it is not long before he consents, and allows himself to 
be duly proposed as a candidate for membership. 

The n«tt club night sees him at the door of the club-room 
waiting anxiously, and perhaps timorously, whilst the formalities 
go on inside. Usually the ordinary business of the evening is all 
disposed of before the election of new members takes place. At 
the first mention by the President of the fact that a candidate is 
waiting to be elected, the doorkeeper (liitherto posted inside the 
door to see that no one comes in or goes out surreptitiously, and 
that none of the " worthy brothers ” are in an unfit state to enter 
the room) slips rapidly outside, and holding the door firmly, 
refuses admission to any one while the ceremony lasts. The 
President then rising, calls for order, and having read out the 
name of the candidate and those of his proposer and seconder, 
asks those members to tell the Lodge what they know about him. 
Then the proposer rises, and addressing " Mr. President and 
worthy brothers," states what he knows—that the candidate is 
a young man, apprenticed in his shop.and duly served his time— 
a good workman and a steady young fellow—anxious to join the 
Society and sure to be a credit to the Lodge. He resumes his 
seat amid applause ; and the seconder rises and repeats the same 
eulogy. Then the candidate is called into the room, the door¬ 
keeper admitting him with some ceremony. He enters in fear 
and trembling; for the forthality of admission, though shorn of 
its former mysterious rites, is still conducted with sufficient 
solemnity to make it loom as something rather terrible. At 
once he finds himself the object of the friendly curiosity of the 
members, and the cause of applause, all of which adds considerably 
to hb nervousness and trepirktion. But he is agreeably surprised 
to fmd the ceremony a very meagre one. The President, rising, 
callt upon all the members to do likewise, and then, all standing, 
^e rea^ out an initiatory address, and a portion of the Rules of 
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the Society. Then in a simple affirmation the candidate pletlges 
himself to abide by the Rules, to study the interests of the Society, 
and neither to do, nor, if he can prevent it, allow to be done, 
anything in opposition thereto. He has then to formally sign this 
pledge. That being done, his name is entered as a member, and 
upon paying his entrance fee, he is presented with a* card of 
membership and a book of Rules of the Society. 

He is now an ordinary member of the Lodge, and tliis newly 
acquired dignity is fully bi ought home to him in the course of a 
week or so, when he receives his first summons to attend a Ijxlge 
meeting. He wends his way to the little public-house in the dirty 
back street where the I.x)dgc is held, and arriving shortly before 
eight o'clock, the time fixed for the opening of business, finds a 
number of his fellow-workmen congregated round thuhar dis¬ 
cussing the evening’s programme and trade matters generally. 
The men come in by twos and threes, and he notices that, with 
few exceptions, all are neat and clean, having been home and had 
their tea and a wash in the interval between then and working 
hours.' The officers of the Lodge arriving, are greeted with a 
general recognition as they pass upstairs to prepare the club-room 
for the business of the evening. Shortly after the hour fixed for 
commencing, the President takes the chair, and, as the men 
slowly straggle up into the room, rises and declares the meeting 
open lor business. The club-room is a long, low-ceilinged room 
which constitutes the first florv of the public-house. Down the 
centre of the room runs a trestle table with forms along the sides, 
on which the members are seating themselves. At the top a 
shorter table is placed crosswise, fonning a letter T, and here sits 
the group of officers. The room is decorated with the framed 
" emblems ” of various trade societies, interspersed with gilt 
mirrors and advertising almanacs. At one end is a throne and 
canopy, showing that it is used also as a club-room by one or 
other of the friendly societies which still maintain the curious old 
rites of their orders. In a comer stands a cottage pianoforte, 
indicating that the room is also usdd for concerts, sing-songs, 
and convivial gatherings. 

The first business of the evening is the payment of contribu¬ 
tions. The Secretary, aided by the " Check Secretary,” the 

^ Old members often recall the days when the men used to come to 
the club straight from work, and " in thdr dirt.” They frequently ascribe 
the oideriy behaviour at club meetings at the pr^nt time, as compared 
with the rowdiness of the past, largely to this change of habit, itself a 
result of the reducUon of the hours of labour. 
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4 oney Steward, and Treasurer, receives the subscriptions froA 
he men as they come, one by one, up the room, enters the 
Jayment in the books, and signs the members' cards. In many 
ases women and children come to pay the subscriptions of their 
nusbands or fathers: and he will feel a sense of shame at the idea 
of these’having to come through the public bar to perform their 
errand. When the subscriptions arc all received, the unemployed 
members, and the wives" or other relatives of those who are sick, 
present themselves to draw their respective benefits. General 
inquiries are made after the health and hopes are expressed for the 
speedy recovery of the sick ones; and the sums due are paid out 
by the offieiab with considerable formality. During these pro¬ 
ceedings there has been a constant hum of conversation in the 
room, arqj a continual running in and out of members to the bar, 
and back again. But all this now comes to an end. The 
?rcsident rises and calls for order. Strangers and non-members 
ire cleared out of the room. The doorkeeper takes up his 
)osition inside the door to watch the comers-in and goers-out; 
ind the drink-stewards make ready to attend to the members' 
vants, and act as.waiicrs, in order to dispense with strangers in 
he room, and to prevent any unnecessary bustle and confusion.* 
The business of the evening opens with the reading of the 
ninutes of the last meeting. Questions concerning the enforce- 
nent of some resolution, or the result of some instructions given 
:o the officers, are asked and apswered, and the minutes are 
:onfirmed by a show of hands and signed by the President. Then 
etters received, and copies of those despatched by the Secretary 
ince the last meeting are read. These include letters from the 
general Office interpreting some rule as to the payment of 
jenefits, from the E^rict Committee giving notice of a trade 
egulation, and from other branch secretaries asking for particulars 
IS to the character and ability of some candidate for admission. 
Then follows the excitement of the evening—the report of 
lelegates appointed to intendew an employer on some grievance. 
They will exjdam h6w they waited on Mr. So-and-so, who at 
first refused to see them, and ordered them off his premises; how 
presffitly he came round and listened to their complaints; how 
he deni^ the existence of the alleged evil, and demanded the 
names of the men who complained, which the delegates of course 
reffised to give; and how at last, after much dispute, he tern* 
porlsed, and gave them to understand that the grievance would be 
. .. ... . .. . . . 11 , 

M Uakmi iwtid aU liUialdng the branch meeting. 
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remedied. Then the members present from the shop 4 question 
are called upon to explain what improvements, if any.tave been 
made in the matters of which they complained. If their report 
is satisfactory, the subject is allowed to drop, If not. there is a 
heated discussion. Our friend, seated tvith the young fellows at 
the back of the room, finds liimself clamouring for a strjjce. The 
officers do their best to hold the meeting back. They suggest 
that the District Committee * ought first to be communicated 
with ; or if the griev.ance is one against which the General Rules 
or District Bye-laws permit the men to strike without superior 
sanction, they urge further negotiations with the employer. The 
discussion is eventually closed by an order to the Secretary to 
wfrite to the District Committee for advice, or by an instruction 
to the delegates to again interview the oflending employer, and 
if he " bamboozles " them a second time, to Strike thcehop. 

This excitement over, the interest of the meeting flags, and 
members drop out one by one. Perh,aps there is an appeal by 
a member to whom the Committee has refused some benefit to 
which he thinks himself entitled. Against this decision he 
appeals to his fellow-members in Lodge assembled, urging his 
long membership, his wife and family, and his work for the 
Union as reasons why he sliould be leniently dealt with. Elo¬ 
quent speeches are made on his behalf by personal friends. But 
the Committee and the officers declare that they have acted 
according to the Rules, and remind the Lodge that if they are 
ordered to pav an illegal benefit, the Central Ctfficc will disallow 
the amount, and order the members to repay it to the Union 
funds. With a strong Committee the vote will he against the 
man ; with a weak one, and especially if the man is a jovial and 
" free-and-easy ’* comrade, his friends will turn up in sufficient 
numbers to carry the appeal. It being now ten o clock, all other 
business—such as resolutions proposed by individual members— 
gets adjourned to the next club night, and the President declares 
the Lodge duly closed. The Secretary hastens home, to sit up 
burning midnight oil in balancing the books, entering the minutes, 
making reports to the Central Executive or District Committee, 
and writing the letters ordered by the meeting. 

The Lodge meeting soon plays an important part in the life of 
our active-minded artisan. He feels that he is taking part in the 

■ In the grc.it Amalgamated Societies District Committees, comimscd 
ot representatives of local branches, are formed in the great industrial 
Cent^, and decide on the trade policy to be adopted by their constihient 
branches. These decisions must be confirmed by the Central Executive. 

a 
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actual gc^emment of a national institution. Special meetings 
are held *to discuss and vote on questions submitted by the 
Executive to the whole body of the members, such as the 
alteration of a rule, the election of some central official, or a 
grant in aid of another trade. But primarily the Lodge is his 
Court of,Appcal against all industrial tyranny, a court in which 
he is certain of a ready and sympathetic hearing. There he takes 
complaints of fines and deductions, of arbitrary foremen, of low 
piecework prices—of anything, in short, which affects his interest 
or comfort as a wage-earner. 

The tendency of this ever-present power and actuality of the 
Lodge and its officials is to overshadow in the mind of the 
member the larger functions and responsibilities of the Central 
Executive. To him they are something far away in the vast 
outside world, and' their powers are very vague and shadowy. 
They are, however, brought home to him in some of the incidents 
of Ws Trade Union and working life. There is, for instance, 
the " emblem ” of his Society, a large and generally highly- 
coloured representation of the various processes of the trade in 
which he is engaged, often excellently designed and executed. 
This, purchased for a few shillings soon after his admission to 
the Society, or more probably at the time of his marriage, is 
hung, gaily framed, in his front parlour. On it is recorded his 
name, age, and date of admission to the Society, and it bears the 
signatures, and perhaps the portraits, of the general officers. To 
him it is some slight connecting link with the other men in his 
trade and Society. To his wife it is the charter of their rights 
in case of sickness, want of work, or death. As such it is an 
object of pride in the household, pointed out with due impressive¬ 
ness to friends and casual visitors. 

But more important is the Monthly Circular, now a recognised 
feature in most of the large Unions. Here the member feels 
himself brought into direct contact with the outside world of his 
trade. Has he been ill or out of work and drawn relief, his name 
and the amount of money drawn are duly recorded. If he has 
not himself been so unfortunate, he here learns the names of 
those who have, and perhaps hears from this soiuce for the first 
time of such a calamity having befallen some friend in another 
and distant town. Here also are reports of the state of trade and 
the number of unemployed m every place where a branch of the 
Society exists; of alterations in hours and rates of wages effected 
during the month, by friendly negotiations or by a lock-out or a' 
strike. Finally, there are letters from lodges or from individual 
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members on all sorts of topics, including spicy abuse of the 
Central Executive, and tart rejoinders from the General Secretary. 
As Ills interest in the Society increases, our artisan liimself writes 
letters to the Circular, explaining some grievance, suggesting a 
remedy for some grievance alre.ady explained, or answering criti¬ 
cisms upon the conduct and policy of his District Comiwttee or 
his Lodge. 

In addition to the MontlUy Circular there is the Annual 
Report. This is a large volume of some hundreds of pages, con¬ 
taining, in a summarised fonn, the progress and doings of the 
Society for the whole year, with the total income and expenditure 
and the balance in hand, the proportionate cost of all the various 
benefits, a statement of the accounts of each branch, and many 
other figures of interest and importance. He feels a glow of 
pride as the growth of his Society in funds and mAibers is 
recorded, and perhaps also a longing to see his own name printed 
.as one of the officers of one of the Lodges, and thus be even 
distantly associated with the success of the Society. 

But after a year or two of the comparative freedom of the 
journeyman’s life he begins to feel strongly the desire for change 
and adventure. The five or seven years' apprenticeship through 
which he has just passed has kept him clnained in one place, and 
a period of unrest now begins. Moreover, he has heard as a 
commonplace among his fellow-workmen, that no man knows 
his own ability or what he is worth until he has worked in more 
towns or shops than one. They have also expati.atcd to him 
upon the delights of " the road " ; and finally he determines to 
take advantage of his membership of the Society to go on tramp 
on the first opportunity. He is therefore not altogether dis¬ 
pleased when some temporary contraction in his trade causes 
his employer to turn him adrift, and thus gives him a right to 
draw his travelling card.' 

At the close of his first day’s tramp, footsore and weary, he 
seeks the public-house at wUch the locd Lodge is held, and 
having refreshed himself, starts off {o find the Secretary. To 
him he presents his tramp card. Vften, on examination, the 
dates upon it are found to be correct, and the distance traversed 


‘ The travelling card, formerly called a " blank," is now, in most cases^ 
a small book of receipt forms. On it is recorded the particulars of his 
membership, and the date to which he ha.s paid bis contributions. Along 
with it he receives a complete list of the pubHc-houSes which serve as the 
Sociefgi’s Lodge-houses, and also a hst of the names and addresses of the 
Lodge secretaries. 
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is sufficient to entitle the traveller to the full benefit of sixpence 
and a bed, the Secretary writes an order to the publican to provide 
this relief. The date and place are then clearly marked on the 
travelling card, and the Secietary retains the corresponding half 
of the receipt form to serve as his own voucher for the expendi¬ 
ture. Should he know of any suitable situation vacant in the 
town, he will tell the tramp to repair there in the morning. But 
if no such post offers itself, the wayfarer must start off again in 
the morning, in time to arrive before night at the next Lodge 
town, at which alone he can receive any further relief. 

If our friend takes to the road during the summer months and 
finds a situation within a few weeks, he will have had nothing 
worse than a pleasant holiday excursion. But if his tramp falls 
during the winter, or if he has to remain for months on the move, 
he will fie in a pitiable plight. Whilst he is in the thickly- 
populated industrial districts, where “ relief towns ” in his trade 
are frequently to be met with, he finds his supper and bed at the 
end of every fifteen, or twenty miles. But as he one by one 
exhausts these towns, he will, by the rule forbidding relief from 
the same Lodge at less than three months’ interval, be compelled 
to go further afield. He presently finds the Lodges so far apart 
that it is impossible for a man to walk from one to another in a 
day. The relief afforded becomes inadequate for his maintenance, 
and many are the shifts to which he has to resort for food and 
shelter. FinaUy, after a specified period, usually three months, 
his card “ runs out ” ; he has bcrt)mc “ box-fasf,” and can draw 
no more from the Society until he has found a job, and resumed 
payment of his contributions. 

But our artisan, being an able-bodied j'oung craftsman, has 
found a job. Settled in a new town, his tramping for the present 
at an end, and himself recovered from the evils, moral and 
physical, which that brief period has wrought upon liim, his 
interest in liis Society revives. He attends his new Lodge 
regularly, at first because it is the only place in the town where 
he meets friends. Presently his old desire to figure as an official 
of the Society returns to him. He cultivates the acquaintance of 
the officers of the Lodge, mixes freely with the members, and 
takes every occasion to speak on exciting questions. At the'next 
election he is appointed to some minor post, such as auditor 
or steward. He makes himself useful and popular, and in the 
course of the year-finds himself a member of the Lodge Com¬ 
mittee. 

From membership of the Branch Committee he succeeds to 
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the position of Branch Secretary, the highest to which his fellow- 
tradkmen in liis own town can elect him. On the night of the 
election he is somewhat surprised to find that there is no keen 
competition lor the post. Tlie pay of a Branch Secretary is 
meagre enough—from ten to fifty sfnllings per quarter. Most of 
his evenings and part of liis Suitda) s are taken up with responsible 
clerical work. Besides attending the fortnightly or weekly com¬ 
mittee meeting, lasting from eight to eleven or twelve at night, 
he has to prepare the agenda for the special and general meetings 
of the members, conduct the whole correspondence of the Lodge, 
draw up reports for the District Committee and Central Executive, 
keep the accounts, and prepare elaborate balance-sheets for the 
head office. Even his working day is not free from official dutie.s. 
At any moment he may be called out of liis sliop to sign the card 
of a tramp, or he may have to hurry away in the dinner-hour to 
prevent members striking a shop without the sanction of the 
Lodge. When a deputation is appointed to wait on an employer, 
he must ask for a day off. and act as leading spokesman for the 
men. All this involves constant danger of dismissal from liis 
work, or even boycott by the employers, as an " agitator.’’ Nor 
will he always be thanked for liis pains. Before he was elected 
to the Secretaryship, he was probably “ hail, fellow, well met ” 
with all the other members. Now he has constantly to thwart 
the wishes and interests of individual members. He must be 
always advising the Committee to refuse benefits to members 
whose cases fall outside the Rules of the Society, and counselling 
Lodge meetings to refuse to sanction strikes. Hence he soon 
finds tittle cliques formed among the malcontents, who bitterly 
oppose him. He is charged with injustice, pusillanimity, 
treachery, and finally with being a " master's man.” But after 
a while, if he holds steadfastly on liis course, and abides strictly 
to the Rules of the Society, he finds himself backed up by the 
Executive Committee, and gaining the confidence of the shrewd 
and sensible workmen who constitute the bulk of the members, 
and who can always be called up to supixirt the officers in Imdge 
meetings. 

One of the duties or privileges thrust on our Secretary is that 
0/ representing his trade on the local Trades Council. He is not 
altogether gratified to find that the Branch lias elected, as his co¬ 
delegates, some of the more talkative and less level-headed of its 
members. Some older and more experienced men decline to serve, 
on the ground that they have no time, and " have seen enough of 
that sort of thing.” Nevertheless our Secretaiy at the outset 
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takes his position very seriously. To the young Trade Unionist 
the Trades Council represents the larger world of labour politics, 
and he has visions of working for the election of labour men on 
the local governing bodies, and of being himself run by the 
Trades Council for the School Board, or the Town Council, or 
perhaps even for Parliament itself. When the monthly meeting 
of the Council comes round, he therefore makes a point of 
arriving punctually at eight o’clock at the Council Chamber. He 
finds himself in the large and gaudily decorated assembly room, 
over the bar of one of the principal public-houses of the town. 
A low platform is erected at one end, with chairs and a small 
table for the Cluurman and Secretary. Below the platform is 
placed a long table at which are seated the reporters of the local 
newspapers, and the rest of the room is filled with chairs and 
improvisAl benches for the delegates. Here he meets the tliirty 
or sixty delegates of the other Unions. He notices with regret 
that the sjilaried officials of the Societies.which have their head¬ 
quarters in the town, and the District Delegates of the great 
national Unions who are located in the neighbourhood—the very 
men he hoped to meet in this local" Parliament of Labour ”—are 
conspicuous by their absence. The bulk of the delegates are 
either branch officials like himself, or representatives of the rank 
and file of Trade Unionism like his colleagues. The meeting 
opens quietly with much reading of minutes and correspondence 
by the Secretary. Then come the trade reports, delegate after 
delegate rising to protest against some encroachment by an 
employer, or to report the result of some negotiations for the 
removal of a grievance. A few questions may perhaps be asked 
by the other delegates, but there is usually no attempt to go into 
the merits of the case, the Council contenting itself with giving 
a sympathetic hearing, and applauding any general denunciation 
of industrial tyranny. If a strike is in progress, the delegates of 
the trade concerned ask for " credentials " (a letter by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Council commending the strikers to the assistance of 
other trades), and even appeal for financial asastance from the 
Council itself. Tliis brings about difference of opinion. The 
whole Council has applauded the strike, but when it comes to 
the question of a levy, the representatives of such o!d-estabii3ied 
Unions as the Compositors, Engineers, Masons, and Bricklayers 
get up and explain that the Rules of their Societies do not aUow 
them to pledge themselves. On the other hand, the enthusiastic 
delegates from a newly-formed Labour Union promptly promise 
the assistance of their Society, and vehemently accuse the Council 
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of apathy. Tlien follows a still more serious business—a com¬ 
plaint by one of the several Unions in thi' engineering or building 
trades that the members of a rival Union have lately “ black¬ 
legged ” tlieir dispute. The delegates from the aggrieved Society 
excitedly explain how their men had been withdrawn from a 
certain firm which refused to pay the Standard Rate, tind how, 
almost immediately afterwards, tlie members of the other Society 
had accepted the employer's terms and got the work. Then the 
delegates from tiie accused Society with equal warmth assert that 
the work in question belonged properly to their branch of the 
trade ; that the members of the other Society liad no business to 
be doing it at all; and tliat as the employers offered the rates 
spccifiisl in tlieii working rules, they were justified in accepting 
the job. At once an angry debate ensues, in whicj personal 
charges and technical details are bandied from side to side, to the 
utter bcwildennent of the rest of the members. In vain the 
Chairman intervenes, and appeals for order. At last the Council, 
tired of the wrangle, rids itself of the question by referring it to a 
Committee, and an old member of the Council whispi^.s to our 
friend a fervent hoire that the Committee will shirk its job, and 
never meet, since its rejxirt would please neither party, and 
probably lead to the retirement of one if not both trades from 
the Council, 

The next business brings the Council back to harmony. The 
delegates a|>pointed at the last meeting to urge on the Town 
Council or the School iioafd the adoption of a " fair wage 
clause" now give in their report. They describe how Mr. 
Alderman Jones, a local politician of the old school, talked about 
wanton extravagance and the woes of the poor ratepayer; and 
the Council will be moved to laughter at their rejoinder, " How 
about the recent increase in the salary of your friend, the Town 
Clerk ? ” They repeat, with pleasure, the arguments they used on 
the deputation, and their final shot, a bold statement as to the 
number of Trade Unionists on the clectonU register, is received 
with general applause. But in spite of all this they report tliat 
Alderman Jones has prevailed, and the Town Council has rejected 
the clause. Out new member notes with satisfaction that the 
Council is not so ineffective a body as he has been fearing. After 
a good deal of excited talk the Secretary is instructed to write to 
the local newspapers explaining the position, and calling attention 
to the example set by other leading municipalities. The members, 
new and old alike, undertake to heckle the retiring Town Coun¬ 
cillors who voted against the interests of labour; and the best 
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men of th4 Council, to whichever political party they belong, join 
te voting for a Committee to run Trade Union candidates against 
their most obdurate opponents. 

PassinJ[, rejecting, or adjourning resolutions, of which notice 
has been ^ven at a previous meeting, takes up the remainder of 
the evenil^. First come propositions submitted on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, composed of five or seven of the leading 
men in the Council. The Secretary explains that an influential 
member of the Trade Union Congress Parliamentary Committee 
has intimated that if they want a certain measure passed into law, 
they had better carry a particular resolution, which is thereupon 
read to the meeting. It is briefly discussed, carried unanimously, 
and handed to the reporters, the Secretary being ordered to send 
copies to |he local M.P.’s and possibly to the Cabinet Minister 
concerned. Resolutions by other members are not so easily dis¬ 
posed of. The delegate from the Tailors, a fanatical adherent of 
the Peace Society, proposes a strong condemnation of increased 
armaments, ending up with a plea for international arbitration. 
But the engineer and the sliipwright vehemently object to the 
resolution as impracticable, and one of them moves an amendment 
calling on the Government to find employment for hardworking 
mechanics in times of industrial depression by building additionjd 
ironclads. The Socialist Secretary of a Labour Union submits a 
resolution calling on the Town Council to open municipal work¬ 
shops for the unemployed—a project which is ridiculed by the 
Conservative compositor (who is acting also as one of the re¬ 
porters). During the debate the Chairman, Secretary, and 
Executive Committeemen lie low and say nothing, allowing 
the discussion to wander away from the point. The debate 
drops, and if a vote on a popular but impracticable resolution 
becomes iinminent, some “ old Parliamentary hand " suggests its 
adjournment to a fuller meeting. For the next few evenings our 
friend finds all this instructive and interesting enough. Before 
the year is up he has realised that, except on such simple issues as 
the Fair Wages Clause, andithe payment of Trade Union wages 
by the local authorities, the crowded meeting of tired workmen, 
unused to official business, with knowledge and interest strictly 
limited to a single industry, is useless as a Court of Appeal, and 
ineffective even as a joint committee of the local trades. At the 
best the Council becomes the instrument, or, so to speak, the 
sounding-board, of the experienced members, who are in touch 
with the "trade Union Parliamentary leaders, and who (at a pay 
of only a few shillings a quarter) conduct all the correspondence 
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and undertake all the business which the Trade Unions of the 
town have really in common. 

But our friend receives a sudden check in his career. One 
pay-day he is told by his employer that he will not be wanted 
after next week. It may be that he has had .some words with the 
foreman over a spoilt job, or that he has been making himself too 
prominent in Trade Union work, or simply that his employer’s 
business is slack. But whatever the cause he is discharged, and 
must seek employment elsewhere. At once he declares himself 
on the funds of the Society, sending notice to tlie President and 
Treasurer of his position and signing the out-of-work book at 
the club daily, like any other unemployed member. For the next 
two or three weeks he tramps from shop to shop in his district 
seeking work, and eagerly scans the daily papers in topes of 
finding an advertisement of some vacant situation. Then comes 
the news from a friend of a vacancy in a distant town. He resigns 
his position as Secretary of the Lodge, clnaws the balance of 
out-of-work pay due to him. and departs regretfully from the 
town where he has made so many friends to start ujKm a new 
situation. 

On arriving at his new place he is surprised to find th.at there 
is no branch of his Society in the town. There arc a few odd 
members, but not enough to support a branch—hence they send 
their contributions to the nearest Lodge town, As soon as he 
has settled down he takes steps to alter this. In his own work¬ 
shop he argues and cajoles tire men into a belief in Trade 
Unionism. At night he frequents their favourite haunts, and by 
dint of argument, promises and appeals, finally gets enough of 
them to agree to join a Lodge to make it worth while opening one 
in the town. He forthwith communicates with the Central 
Executive Committee, and they, knowing his previous work, 
appoint him Secretary fro tern. A meeting of all the trade is 
then called by handbills sent round to the shops, and posted in 
the men’s favourite public-houses. On the eventful night the 
General Secretary and perhaps another Central officer, come down 
to the town. They bring a Branch box containing sets of Rules 
and cards of membership, a full set of cash and other books, a 
number of business papers, and even a bottle of ink—in fact all 
that is needful to carry on the business of a Lodge. The room 
will be crammed full of the men in the trade interested in hear¬ 
ing what the Society is and what it wants to do. Speeches are 
niade,*he advances of wages and reduction of hours gained by the 
Society are enumerated, the friendly benefits are explained, and 
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instances are given of men disabled from working at their trade, 
receiving £ioo accident benefit from the Society, and setting up 
in a small business of their own. Then the General Secretary 
opens the Lodge, and entrance fees and contributions are paid by 
a large number of those present, and the meeting changed from a 
public to a private one. Officers are elected, our friend again 
finds himself chosen as Secretary, a friendly foreman accepts the 
post of Treasurer, while the other old members present at the 
meeting are elected to the remaining offices. Addresses from the 
Central officials start the Lodge on its way, and the meeting 
breaks up at a late hour with cheers for the Society and the 
General Secretary. 

Within the next three months the Branch Secretary finds that 
i all that flitters is not gold. At least half of those who joined at 
the beginning have lapsed, and at times the branch looks like 
collapsing altogether. But by dint of much hard work, persua¬ 
sion, and perhaps the formation of friendships, it is kept together 
until a time of prosperity for the trade arrives. This is the 
Secretary's opportunity to make or break his Lodge, and being a 
wise man he takes it. He puts a resolution on the agenda paper 
for the next Lodge meeting in favour of an advance of wages, or 
a reduction of hours, or both. The next meeting carries it 
unanimously, and it at once becomes the talk of the whole trade 
in the town. Men flock down and join the club in order to 
assist and participate in the proposed improvements. Then the 
Secretary appeals to the General Executive for permission to ask 
for the advance. They consider the matter seriously, and want 
to know what proportion of the men in the town are members, 
and how long they have been so ; what is the feeling of the non- 
Unionists towards the proposed movement, and whether there is 
any local fund to support non-Unionists who come out, or buy 
off tramps and strangers who come to the town during the 
probable strike. All these questions being more or less satisfac¬ 
torily answered, permission to seek the improvement is at length 
given, and now comes thtf Secretary’s first taste of " powder ” in 
an official capacity. 

During this agitation the number of members in the Lodge has 
been steadily increasing, until it comes to include a good propor¬ 
tion of the trade in the town. The non-Unionists have also 
.been approached as to their willingness to assist the movement, 
and the bulk of them readily agree to come out with the Society 
men if these undertake to maintain them. A special Committee 
is formed to conduct the "Advance Movement," including 
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delegates from tlic non-Socicty sliops prepared to strike. A 
local levy is put on the members of the Lodge, in order to form 
a fund from which to pay such strike e.xpenses as may not bo 
charged to the Union. At li-ngth all is ready, and our &cretary 
IS instructed to serve notices upon all the employers in the 
town, asking for the advance in wages nr the reductioit of hours 
claimed by the men. 

Meanwhile the employers have not been idle. They have 
heard nimours of the corning storm and have met together and 
consulted as to what should be done, ami have formed a more or 
less temporary association to meet the attack. Upon receiving 
the notices from the men's Secretarv’ they invite a deputation of 
the melt to wait uixm them and discuss the matter. To this the 
men of course agree, and on the apjxiinted night the,Sccretary 
and the " Advance Committee " appear at the joint meeting. The 
leading employer having been elected to the chair, asks the men 
to open their case for an advance of wages and reduction of hours. 
This they do, emphasising the facts that wages arc lower and hours 
longer here than in the same trade in neighbouring towns; that 
the cost of living is increa-ing ; and that some men are alwajra 
unemployed who would be absorbed by the proposed change. 
The employers retort by urging the smallness of their profits and 
the difficulty of securing orders in competition with other towns 
where wages are even less than they are here; and also by 
urging that the cost of living is decreasing and not increasing— 
an assertion which they support by statements of the price of 
various articles at different times compared with the present. 
The men's Secretary has as much as he can do to keep his men 
in order. The new members—the " raw heads " of the Com¬ 
mittee-are almost hoping that the employers will not agree, 
for to them a strike means merely a few weeks’ " play," at the 
expense of the Union. And the ordinary workman is so little 
used to discussing with Iris adversaries that any statement of the 
other side of the case is apt to arouse temper. The employers, 
too, unaccustomed to treating with their men, and still feeling it 
somewhat derogatory to do so, are not inclined to mince matters, 
or smooth over difficulties. Hence the meeting becomes noisy; 
disdussion turns into recrimination; and the conference breaks 
up in confusion. 

Meanwhile the Central E.xecutive has watched with anxiety 
the approach of a dispute which will involve the Union in expense, 
and*end possibly in defeat. The General Secretary, accompanied 
by one of the Executive Council, appears on the scene, and 
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endeavours to mediate. But as the town has been a non-Union 
one, the employers refuse to see any but their own workmen, and 
thus lose the chance of the very moderate compromise which the 
General Secretary is almost sure to offer. This slight to their 
official naturally incenses the local Unionists, and on the follow¬ 
ing Satuitiay, when their notices have expired, they “ pick up " 
their tools as they leave the works and the strike is begun. 

Then follows a period of intense excitement and hard work for 
the men’s officials. The employers advertise in all directions for 
men at" good wages ” to take " steady employment,” and counter 
advertisements are inserted giving notice of the strike. All the 
streets are closely picketed by men, who take it in turns to do duty 
in twos and threes outside a factory or workshop for so many 
hours each day; pickets are sent to meet all trains, and by dint 
of promises, bribes, and appeals to their " manliness and brother¬ 
hood,” workmen who have been attracted to the town by the 
employers’ advertisements are induced to depart. Perhaps a few 
’’ blacks ” may escape their vigilance and get into some shop. 
Every time they come out they are followed and urged to abandon 
their dirty calling and jom their fellows in the good work. 
Some give way, and their fares are at once paid to the place whence 
they came. Subscription boxes and sheets are sent out to raise 
the funds necessary for the extra expenses, which must not be 
taken from the Society’s funds. If the strike drags on for many 
weeks delegates go from town to town addressing meetings of 
Trade Unions and Trades Councils soliciting aid, and usually 
succeed in getting a good deal more than their own expenses, the 
surplus being remitted to the Lodge. There are the non-Unionists 
who have come out on strike to be supported; ” blacks ” to bribe 
and send away; printing and delivering of bills and placards to 
be paid for, and numerous other subsidiary expenses to be met, 
all of which must be defrayed from the loc^ fund. 

But even the most protracted strike comes to an end. If trade 
is good and the men are well organised, the employers will not 
have succeeded in getting,any good workmen, and not even 
sufficient bad ones, to continue their works, and their plant and 
reputation are alike suffering from unskilled workmanship. So 
one by one they give in, and accept the men’s terms, until at 
length the men are again at work. On the other hand, if 
business be slack the strike may end in another way. One by 
one the employers obtain enough men of one sort or another to 
carry out what orders they have in hand. As week sucoeeds 
week the strikers lose heart, rmtil at last the weak ones suddenly 
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return to work at the old terms. The officers and committeemen 
and a few dogged fighters may remain out. hoping against hope 
that something will turn up to make the employers give in. 
But the Central Executive will probably object to the continued 
drain of strike-pay, and may presently declare the strike closed. 
This will cause some little resentment among the local*stalwarts, 
but the strike-pay being now at an end, those who are still 
unemployed must tramp off to another town in search of work. 

If the strike results thus in failure the newiy fonned Ixidge will 
soon disappear and the men in the trade remain unorganised until 
the advent of another leader of energy and ability. But if it has 
resulted in victory the prosperity of the Lodge is assured. The 
workmen in the trade flock to the support of an institution wliich 
has shown such practically beneficial results. Meagwhile the 
Secretary, to whom most of the credit is due, begins to be known 
throughout the trade, and spoken of as the man who changed 
such and such a place from a non-Union to a Union town. 
Short eulogistic notices of his career appear in the Monthly 
Circular, and thus the way is paved for his future advancement. 

Having thus succeeded in organising his own trade, he finds 
an outlet for his energies in doing the s;ime for others in his town. 
Perhaps there are other branches of his own industry without 
organisations, and if so he begins among them exactly the same 
work as he pursued among his own members. When the time 
is ripe a meeting is called and a branch of the society, which em¬ 
braces the particular body of men, opened, and he accepts the post 
of President to help it along until its members have gained some 
experience. Then he will begin again with other trades and go 
through the same process, and thus in the course of time succeed 
in turning a very bad Trade Union town into a very goorl one. 
When that is accomplished he determines to start a Trades 
Council, He attends meetings of all the Unions and branches in 
the town and explains the objects and urges the importance of 
such a body. He writes letters to the local Press, and agitates 
among his own personal following u.itil his object is well adver-, 
tised. Finally a joint meeting of delegates from the majority of 
the_ local societies and branches is got together. The Rules of a 
neighbouring Trades Council arc discussed and adopted, and at 
length a Trades Council is definitely establislied, if only by the 
two or three branches which he has himself organised. He is of 
course appointed its Secretary, and gradually by hard work, and 
perhaps by successfully agitating for some concession to labour 
by the Town Council or local School Board, he wins the approval 
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of all the societies, and the Council then becomes a thoroughly 
representative body. As Secretary of a newly established Trades 
Council he becomes rapidly well known. He is in constant request 
’as a speaker in both his own and neighbouring towns; and 
^he is sent to the Trade Union Congress and instructed to move 
some resohition of his own drafting. But as the work gradually 
increases, our friend, who has all the time to be earning a 
livelihood at his trade, finds that he must choose between the 
Trades Council and his own Lodge. Through the Trades Council 
he can become an influential local politician, and may one day 
find himself the successful " Labour Candidate ” for the School 
Board or the Town Council. But this activity on behalf of labour 
generally draws him ever further aw.ay from the routine duties 
of Branch.Secretary of a National Society, and he will hardly 
fail to displease some of the members of his own trade. He may 
therefore prefer to resign his Secretaryship of the Trades Council, 
take a back scat in politics, and spend all his leisure in the work 
' of his own Society, with the honourable ambition of eventually 
‘ becoming one of its salaried officers. In tliis case he not only 
conducts the business of his Lodge with regularity, but also 
serves on the District Committee. Presently, as the most 
methodical of its members, he will be chosen to act as its Secretary, 
and thus be brought into close communication with the Central 
Executive, and with other branches and districts. 

All this constitutes what we may call the non-commissioned 
officer's service in the Trade Union world, carried out in the 
leisure, and paid for by the hour, snatched from a week's work at 
the bench or the forge. But now the fame of our Secretary and 
his steady work for the Society have spread throughout the 
district, and when it is decided to appoint a District Delegate 
with a salary of £2 or £2 : los. per week, many branches request 
him to run for the post. His personal friends and supporters 
among them raise an election fund for him, and for a few weeks 
he dashes about his district and attends all the branch meetings 
to urge his candidature upon the members. Finally the votes are 
taken in the Lodges by ballot and sent to the general office to be 
counted, and he finds himself duly elected to the post. Again^he 
moves his home, this time to some central town, so that he can 
visit any part of liis district with ease and rapidity. His district 
stretches over three or four counties, and includes many large 
i industiial centres, and he finds himself fully occupied. Let us 
^ see how he spends his days, and what is the work he will do'for 
bis Society. 
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£very morning he receives a wliole batch of letters on Society 
business. The General Secretary orders him imnftdiately to 
visit one of the branches in his district and inspect the books, a 
report having reached the office of some irregularity. A Branch 
SeCTetarv telegraphs for him to come over at once and settle a 
dispute which has broken out with an important firm. •Another 
writes asking him to summon a mass meeting of the trade in the 
district to take a vote for or against a general strike against some 
real or fancied grievance. The Secretary of the Employers' 
Association in another towm fixes an appointment with him to 
discuss the piecework prices for a new sort of work. Finally the 
Secretary of his District Committee instructs him to attend a joint 
meeting which they have arranged with the District Committee 
of another Union to settle a difficult question of overlap or 
apportionment of work between the members of the two societies. 

Our friend spends the first half an hour at his correspondence, 
fixes a day fur a special audit of the accounts of the suaj^cted 
branch, drops a hasty line to the General Secretary informing him 
of his whereabouts for the next few days, and writes to the 
Branch Secretary strongly objecting to the proposed mass 
meeting to vote on a strike on the ground that " an aggregate 
meeting is an aggravated meeting," and appointing, instead, a 
day for a small conference of representatives fnnn the different 
branches Then he is off to the railway station so as to arrive 
promptly on the scene of the dispute just reiwrted to liim. 
Here he finds that a number 'of his members have ireremptorily 
struck work and are hanging about the gates of the works. He 
will half, persuade, half order them to instantly resume work, 
whilst he goes into the office to seek the employer. If it is a 
" Society shop ” in a good Trade Union district he is heartily 
welcomed, and the matter is settled in a few minutes. The next 
train takes him to the neighbouring town, where he spends two 
or three hours with the Employers' Secretary, using all his wits 
to manipulate the new prices in such a way as at least to main¬ 
tain, if not to increase, the weekly &-<rnings of his members. In 
the evening he has to be back at the centre of his district, 
thrashing out, in the long and heated debate of a joint meeting, 
the'difficult question of whose job the work in dispute between 
the two Unions properly is, and what constitutes a practical line 
of demarcation between the two trades. Thus he rushes about 
from day to day, finishing up at night with writing reports on the 
state of trade, organisation, and other matters to the Executive 
Committee sitting at the headquarters of his Union. 
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He has now been for many years the devoted servant of his 
fellow-workmen, re-elected at the end of each term to his post of 
District Delegate. Upon the removal by resignation or death of 
the General ^cretary he is pressed on all sides to put up for the 
post. The members of the District Committee, and all the 
secretaries of the local branches, urge on him his fitness, and the 
advantages the district will derive from his election as General 
Secretary. Again a committee of his friends and supporters 
raises a fund to enable him to travel over the whole country and 
visit and address all the branches of the Society. Meanwhile the 
Executive Committee prepares for the election of the new 
General Secretary. At the removal of the late head officer they 
at once meet to appoint one of their number to carry on the 
duties po tern., and to issue notices asking for nominations for 
the post^generally confined to members who have been in the 
Society a certain number of years and are not in arrears with 
their subscriptions). Printed fists of candidates arc forthwith sent 
to the branches in sufficient numbers to be distributed to all the 
members. A ballot-box is placed in the club-room, the election 
standing over at least two meeting nights in order to allow every 
member full opportunity to record his vote. The boxes are 
then sent from the branches to the central oflice, where the 
members of the Executive Committee count the papers and 
declare the result. 

Our District Delegate having been declared duly elected to 
the post of General Secretary is again compelled to remove. 
Tills time it is to one of the great cities—London, Manchester, 
or Newcastle—the headquarters of liis Society. He is now 
entitled to a salary ranging from £200 to £300 per annum, and 
has attained the highest office to which it is in the power of liis 
fellow-tradesmen to appoint him. We will there leave liim to 
enjoy the dignity and influence of the position, to struggle 
through the laborious routine work of a central office, and to 
discover the new difficulties and temptations which beset the fife 
ajf the general officer of a gteat Trade Union. 

The foregoing narrative gives us, in minute detail, the 
inner life of Trade Union organisation of thirty years ago. 
But this picture, on the face of it, represents the career of 
an officer, not a private soldier, in tlie Trade Union army. 
Nor must it be supposed that the great majority of the 
million and a half Trade Unionists rendered, even as privates. 
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any active service in the Trade Union forces. Only in the 
crisis of some great dispute do we find the branch meetings 
crowded, or the votes at all commensurate with the total 
number of members. At other times the Trade Union 
appears to the bulk of its members either as unpolitical 
organisation whose dictates they are ready to obey at 
Parliamentary and other elections, or as a mere benefit 
club in the management of which they do not desire to take 
part. In the long intervals of peace during which the con¬ 
stitution of the Society is being slowly elaborated, the 
financial basis strengthened, the political and trade policy 
determined, less than a half or perhaps even a tenth of the 
members will actively participate in the administftitivc and 
legislative work. Practically the whole of this minority 
will, at one time or another, serve on branch committees or 
in such minor offices as steward, trustee, auditor or sick- 
visitor. These are the members who form the sohd nucleus 
of the branch, always to be relied on to maintain the 
authority of the committee. From their ranks come the 
two principal branch officers, the President and the Secre¬ 
tary, upon whom the main burden of administration falls. 
Though never elected for more than one year, these officers 
frequently remain at their 'posts for many terms in succes¬ 
sion ; and their offices arc in any case filled from a narrow 
circle of the ablest or most experienced members. 

Besides the active soldiers in the Trade Union ranks, 
to be counted by hundreds of thousands, we had therefore, 
in i8q 2, a smaller class of non-commissioned officers made 
up of the Secretaries and Presidents of local Unions, branches 
and district committees of national societies, and of Trades 
Councils. Of these we estimate that there were, in 1892, 
over 20,000 holding office at any one time. These men form 
the- backbone of the Trade Union world, and constitute the 
vital element in working-class politics. Dependent for their 
livelihood on manual labour, they retain to the full the 
workman's sense of insecurity, privation, and thwarted 
aspirations. Their own singleness of purpose, the devotion 
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with which they serve their fellows in laborious offices with 
only nominal remuneration, and their ingenuous faith in 
the indefinite improvement of human nature by education 
and better conditions of life, all combine to maintain their 
enthusiasm for every kind of social reform. Thus they are 
always open to new ideas, provided these are put forward 
in a practical shape, by men whose character and intelligence 
they respect. This class of non-commissioned officers it is 
which has, in the main, proved the progressive element in 
the Trade Union world, and which actually determines the 
trend of working-class thought. Nevertheless these men 
are not the real administrators of Trade Union affairs except 
in the ifttle local Unions, run by men working at their 
trade, which are fast disappearing. In the great national 
and county Unions the branch or lodge officials are strictly 
bound down by detailed rules, and are allowed practically 
no opportunity of acting on their own initiative. The actual 
government of the Trade Union world rests exclusively in 
the hands of a class apart, the salaried officers of the great 
societies. 

This Civil Service of the Trade Union world, non-existent 
ih 1850, numbered, in 1892, between six and seven hundred.' 
Alike in the modem organisation of industry, and in the 
machinery of Democratic politics, it was, even in 1892, 
taking every day a position of greater influence and im¬ 
portance. Yet if we may judge from the fact that we have 
not met with a single description of this new governing 

We did not include in this figure a large class of men who are 
indirectly paid officials of Trade Unions, such as the chcckweigheis 
among the coal-miners, and the " collectors " among the cotton-weavers, 
cardroom-workers. etc. The dieckweigher. as we have stated (p. 305), 
u elected and paid weekly wages, not by the members of the Trade 
Union, but by all the miners in a particular coal-pit. But as Trade 
Utuonism and the electmn of a checkweigher are practically coincident, 
he frequently serves as lodge secretary, etc. The collectors employed by 
•certain Trade Unions to go from house to house and collect the members' 
•contributions are remunerated by a percentage on their collections. 
Hiough not strictly salaried officials, they serve as Trade Union recruiting 
agents, as well as intermediaries between members and the central 
ior complaints, appeals, and the circulation of information. 
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class, the character of its influence, and even its existence, 
had hitherto remained almost unobserved. To understand 
the part played by this Civil Service, both in the Trade 
Union Movement and in the modem industrial State, the 
reader must realise the qualities which the position dsmands, 
the temptations to which its holders are exposed, and the 
duties which they are called upon to perform. 

Tlie salaried olheial of a great Trade Union occupies a 
unique position. He belongs neither to the middle nor to 
the working class. The interests which he represents are 
exclusively those of the manual working class from which he 
has sprung, and his duties bring him into constant anta¬ 
gonism with the brain-working, property-owning class. On 
the other hand, his daily occupation is that of a brain-worker, 
and he is accordingly sharply marked off from the typical 
proletarian, dependent for his livelihood on physical toil. 

The promotion of a working man to the position of a 
salaried brain-worker effects a complete and sudden change 
in his manner of life. Instead of working every day at a 
given task, he suddenly finds liimsclf master of his own time, 
with duties which, though laborious enough, are indefinite, 
irregular, and easily neglected. The first requisite for his 
new post is therefore personal self-control. No greater mis¬ 
fortune can befall an energetic and public-spirited Trade 
Unionist, who on occasions takes a glass too much, than to 
become the salaried officer of his Union, So long as he is 
compelled, at least nine days out of every fourteen, to put 
in a hard day’s manual work at regular hours, his propensity 
to drink may not prevent him from being an expert crafts¬ 
man and an efficient citizen. Such a man, elected General 
Secretary or District Delegate, is dwmed, almost inevitably, 
to become an habitual drunkard. Instead of being confin^ 
to tlie factory or the mine, he is now free to come and go 
at his own will, and drink is therefore accessible to him 
at all hours. His work involves constant travelling, and 
frequent waiting about in strange towns, with little choice 
of resort beyond the public-house. The regular periods of 
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monotonous physical exertion are replaced by unaccustomed 
intellectual strain, irregular hours, and times of anxiety and 
excitement, during which he will be worried and enticed to 
drink by nearly every one he meets. And in addition to 
this the habitual drunkenness of a Trade Union official, 
though it involves discredit, seldom brings dismissal from 
his post. No discovery is more astounding to the middle- 
class investigator than the good-natured tolerance with 
which a Trade Union will, year after year, re-elect officers 
who are well known to be hopeless drunkards. The rooted 
dislike which working men have to “ do a man out of his 
job ” is strengthened, in the case of a Trade Union official, 
by a gefterous recognition of the fact that his service of his 
fellows has unfitted him to return to manual labour. More¬ 
over, the ordinary member of a Trade Union overlooks the 
vital importance of skilled and efficient administration. He 
imagines that the drunkenness and the consequent incom- 
petency of his General Secretary means only some delay in 
the routine work of the office, or, at the worst, some small 
malversation of the Society’s funds. So long as the cash 
keeps right, and the reports appear at regular intervals, it 
seems never to occur to him that it is for lack of headship 
that his Society is losing ground in all directions, and for¬ 
going, in one week, more than a dishonest Secretary could 
steal in a year. 

Fortunately the almost invariable practice of electing 
the salaried officials from the ranks of the non-commissioned 
officers tends to exclude the workman deficient in personal 
self-control. The evenings and holidays spent in clerical 
duties for the branch do not attract the free fiver, whilst the 
long apprenticeship in iilferior offices gives his fellow-work¬ 
men ample opportunity of knowing his habits. Thus we 
find that the smarted officials of the old-established Unions 
are usually decorous and even dignified in their personal 
habits. An increasing number of them are rigid teetotalers, 
whilst many others resolutely refuse, at the risk of personal 
unpopularity, all convivial drinking with their memberl. 
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But another danger—one which would not immediately 
have occurred to the middle-class investigator—besets the 
workman w’ho becomes a salaried official of his Union. 
The following extract, taken from the graphic narrative we 
have already quoted, explains how it appears to a thought¬ 
ful artisan: 


And now begins a change which may iwssibly wreck his whole 
Trade Union career. As Branch Secretary, working nt his t/ade, 
our friend, though superior in energy and ability to the rank and 
file of his members, remained in close touch with their feelings 
and desires. His promotion to a salaried office brings him wider 
knowledge and larger ideas. To the ordinary Trade Unionist the 
claim of the workman is that of Justice. He believes, almost as 
a matter of principle, that in any dispute the capitalist is in the 
wrong and the workman in the right. But when, as a District 
Delegate, it becomes his business to be perpetually investigating 
the exact circumstances of the men’s quarrels, negotiating with 
employers, and arranging compromises, he begins more and more 
to recognise that there is something to be urged on the other side. 
There is also an unconscious bias at work. Whilst the points at 
issue no longer affect his own earnings or conditions of employ¬ 
ment, any disputes between his members and their employers 
increase his work and add to hjs worry. The former vivid sense 
of the privations and subjection of the artisan’s life gradually fades 
from his mind ; and he begins more and more to rcg.ard all com¬ 
plaints as perverse and unreasonable. 

With this intellectual change may come a more invidious 
transformation. Nowadays the salaried officer of a great Union 
is courted and flattered by the middle class. He is asked to dine 
with them, and will admire their well-appointed houses, their fine 
carpets, the ease and luxury of their lives. Posably, too, his wife 
begins to be dissatisfied. She will point out how ^-and-so, who 
served his apprenticeship in the same shop, is now well-off, and 
steadily making a fortune; and she reminds her husband that, 
had he worked half as hard for himself as he has for others, he 
also might now be rich, and living in comfort without fear of the 
morrow. He himself sees the truth of this. He knows many 
men who, with less ability and energy than himself, have, by 
steady pursuit of their own ends, berx>me foremen, managers, or 
even'small employers, whilst he "is receiving only £2 or £4 a 
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week without any chance of increase. And so the remarks of 
his wife and her relations, the workings of his own mind, the 
increase of years, a growing desire to be settled in life and to see 
the future clear before him and his children, and perhaps also 
a httle envy of his middle-class friends, all begin insidiously, 
silentlyiMinknown even to himself, to work a change in his views 
of life. He goes to live in a little villa in a lower middle-class 
suburb. The move leads to his dropping his workmen friends; 
and his wife changes her acquaintances. With the habits of his 
new neighbours he insensibly adopts more and more of their 
idea* Gradually he finds himself at issue with his members, 
who no longer agree to his proposals with the old alacrity. All 
this comes about by degrees, neither party understanding the 
cause. He attributes the breach to the influences of a clique of 
malcontdhts, or perhaps to the wild views held by the younger 
generation. They think him proud and “ stuck-up,” over¬ 
cautious and even apathetic in trade affairs. His manner to 
his members, and particularly to the unemployed who call for 
donation, undergoes a change. He begins to look down upon 
them all as " common workmen ” ; but the unemployed he 
scorns as men who have made a failure of their lives; and his 
scorn is probably undisguised. This arouses hatred. As he 
walks to the office in his tall hat and good overcoat, with a smart 
umbrella, curses not loud but deep are muttered against liim by 
members loitering in search of work, and as these get jobs in 
other towns they spread stories of iiis arrogance and haughtiness. 
So gradually he loses the sympathy and support of those upon 
whom his position depends. At last the climax comes. A great 
strike threatens to involve the Society in desperate war. Un¬ 
consciously biased by distaste for the hard and unthankful work 
which a strike entails, he finds himself in small sympathy with 
the men’s demands, and eventually arranges a compromise on 
terms distasteful to a large section of his members. The 
gathering storm-cloud now breaks. At his next appearance 
before a general meeting crijs of" treachery ” and " bribery " are 
raised. Alas! it is not bribery. Not his morality but his intellect 
is corrupted. Secure in the consciousness of freedom from out¬ 
ward taint, he faces the meeting boldly, throws the accusation 
back in their faces, and for the moment carries his point. But 
Ids position now becomes rapidly unbearable, On all sides he 
finds suspicion deepening into hatred. The members, it is true, 
re-elect him to his post; but thpy elect at the same time an E*ecu- 
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tive Committee pledged to oppose him in every way.* All this 
time he'still fails to understand what has gone wrong, and prob¬ 
ably attributes it to the intrigues of jealous opponents eager for 
his place. Harassed on all sides, distrusted and thwiirtcd by his 
Executive Committee, at length he loses heart. He looks out 
for some opening of escape, and finrUly accepting a smaliappoint- 
ment, lays down his Secretaryship with heartfelt relict and 
disappears for ever from the Trade Union world. 

The Trade Union official who became too genteel for his 
post was, like the habitual dninkard, an exception.* The 
average Secretary or District Delegate was too shrewd to 
get permanently out of touch with his constituents. Never¬ 
theless the working man who became a salaried officer had 
to pick his way with considerable care between the dangers 
attendant on the r6tc of boon companion and those in¬ 
separable from the more reputable but more hated character 
of the superior person. To personal self-control lie had to 
add strength and independence of character, a real devotion 
to the class from which he had sprung, and a sturdy con¬ 
tempt for the luxury and " gentility " of those with whom 
he was brought in contact. All this remains as true to-day 
as it wa.s in 1892, but the general advance in education and 
sobriety, and the steady tendency towards an assimilation 
of manners among all classes, render the contrasts of the 
social nineteenth century daily less marked. The Trade 
Union official of 1920 finds it much easier to maintain a 
position of self-respecting courtesy both among his own 
members and among the employers, officials, and middle- 
class politicians with whom he is brought in contact. 

We break off now to describe, in the following chapters, 
the development of the Trade Union Movement from 1890 
to 1920, and to discuss some of its outstanding features. 

> We have here another instance of the deeply rooted objection on the 
part of workmen to " sack " their officials. A ^iety will make the tifo 
of an unpopular official unbearable, and will thwart him in every direction; 
jmt so long as ho han^ on be has a safe berth 
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THIRTY years’ GROWTH 


[1890-1920] 

In 1892, after more than two centuries of development, 
Trade Unionism in the United Kingdom numbered, as we 
have seen, little more than a million and a half of members, 
in a community approaching forty millions; or about 4 per 
cent of the census population and including possibly 20 per 
cent of the adult male manual-working wage-earners. At 
the begiiming of 1920, as we estimate, the number of Trade 
Unionists is well over six millions, in a community that does 
not quite reach forty-eight millions ; being over 12 per cent 
of the census population and including probably as many as 
60 per cent * of all the adult male manual-working wage- 

* It is doubtful whether, in any country in the world, even in Australia 
or Denmark, there is in 1920 so large a proportion of the adult male manual 
workers enrolled in Trade Unions as in the United Kingdom; and— 
Ireland being still relatively unorganised industrially>-certainly not so 
. large a proportion as in Great Britain alone. 

The Trade Union Movement in Ireland has, apart from the Irish 
branches of British Unions, largely concentrated in the Belfast area, little 
connection with that in Great Britain, but its progress during the past 
thirty years has been scarcely less remarkable. The Irish railwaymen 
have abandoned their attempts at organisation in an Irish Union, and 
have lately swarmed into the National Union of Kailwaymen to the 
number of over 20,000. The engineers in Ireland, whether at Belfast 
or dsewhere. are, to the number of 9000, in the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers and other British Unions. The other great Unions have 
nearly all their Irish branches. But the great transformation has been 
in the foundation and remarkable development of the Transport and Genf ral 
Workers' Union, built up by James Connolly and James larkin, which 
47 » 
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’earners in the kingdom. With the exception of slight pauses 
in 1893-95. 1902-4, and 1908-9, this remarkable growth in 
aggregate membership has been continuous during the whole 
thirty years. 

It is important to notice the continuous acceleration of 
this increase. For a few years after the high tide of 1889-92 
the aggregate membership dropped slightly. When in 1897 
it started to rise again it took a whole decade to add half a 
million to the total of 1892-96. Three years more brought 
a second half million : a total growth in the eighteen years 
from 1892 to 1910 of about a million, or only about 66 per 
cent. It then took only three or four years to addjinother 
million; whilst during the last few years the increase has 
not fallen far short of half a million a year, or of the order 
of 10 per cent per annum. Trade Union membership has, 
in fact, doubled in the last eight years.' 


has survived both its tremendous Pubim strike of 1913 and tiiu ioss of 
both its Icadera, and claims in 1920 over 100,000 members in 400 branches, 
being half the Trade Unionists in all Ireland. The only other Irish Trade 
Unions exceeding 5000 members arc the I'lax Roughers' Union, included 
with other Unions in an Irish Textile Workers' Federation, and the Clerical 
Workers’ Union, together with the Irish Teachers' Society, which (unlike 
the National Union of Teachers in Rngland and the Educational Institute 
of Scotland) is frankly affiliated with the (Irish) Labour Party. Scores 
of other Irish Trade Unions exist, practically all small, local, and scctionai 
in character, and alrac^t confined to the ten towns of Dublin. Belfast, 
Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Dundalk, Derry, Ulonmel, Sligo, and Kilkenny. 
The total Trade Union membership in Ireland, which thirty years ago 
was only put at 40,000, may now exceed 200.000, about one-fifth of which 
is in and about Belfast. The Irish Trades Union Congress, established in 
1694. and the Irish Labour Party meet annually. 

The Irish Trade Union Movement, emerging from handicraftsmen's 
local clubs, some of them dating from the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and monopolist and sectional in policy, has, during the present century, 
become fired with nationalist Sj^t and dimost revolutionary fervour. 
Its heroes are Michael Davitt, James Connolly, and James Larkin. The 
story of the Transport and General Workers' Union, with its extraordinary 
extension to all grades of wage-earners all over Ireland, and its sensa¬ 
tional strikes in Dublin in I9i3-’i4, is an epic in itsdf. Some idea of this 
development may be gather^ from The Insh Labour MovetMnt, by W. P. 
Ryan, 1919; Labour tn Jrtsh History, by James Connolly; Socialim 
J^ade Easy, by the same (about 1905); the Annual Reports of the Irish 
Trades«Union Congre» since 1895; and those cd the Irish Labour Party. 

^ Statistics of aggregate membership in the past are lacking. But we 



No less significaDt is the fact that the increase has not' 
been confined to particular industries, particular localities, 
or a particular sex, but has taken place, more or Jess, over 
the 'vhole field. It is common in varying degrees to the 
skilled* the semi-skilled, and the unskilled workers. Even 
the women, still much less organised than the men, have in 
1920 five or six times as many Trade Unionists as tliey had 
thirty years previously; and have trebled or quadrupled 
the .then proportion of Trade Union membership to the 
adult women manual-working wage-earners. Financially, 
too, the Trade Unions have, on the whole, greatly advanced; 
and then aggregate accumulated funds in 1920 (apart from 
the assets of their Approved Society sections under the 
National Insurance Act) exceed fifteen millions sterling; 
being about ten times as much as in 1890, and constituting 
a " ^hting fund ” unimaginably greater than ever entered 
the mind of Cast or Doherty, Martin Jude or William 
Newton, or any other Trade Union leader of the preceding 
century. It is the stages and incidents of this past thirty 
years' growth that we have now to describe. We shall refer 
incidentally to half-a-dozen of the more important strikes 
of the generation; but nowadays it is not so much in¬ 
dustrial disputes that constitute landmarks of Trade Union 
history as the steps, often statutory or political in 
character, by which the Movement advances in public in¬ 
fluence and in a recognised participation in the government 
of industry. During the present century, at any rate, the 
action of Trade Unionism on legislation, and of legislation 
on Trade Unionism, has been incessant and reciprocal. 
The growing strength of the Movement has been marked by 
a series of legislative ‘changes which have ratified and 
legalised the increa^g influence of the wage-earners’ com- 


suggest that after the transient mass enrolments of 1833-34 had lap^, 
the total membership in Great Britain of such Tiade Unions as sur\'ived 
probably did not reach 100,000. It is doubtful whether, as late as i860, 
there were half a million Trade Unionists. We give in an Appeal^ such 
put statistics u we have found. 
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binations in the government both of industry and political 
relations. And every one of these statutes—notably tlie 
Trade Disputes Act of 1906, the Trade Boards Act of igo8, 
the Coal Mines Regulation (Eight Hours) Act of 190$, the 
National Insurance Act of igir, the Trade Union'Ac.t of 
1913, the Com Production Act of 1917, and the Trade 
Boards Extension Act of 1918—have lawn marked by 
immediate extensions of Trade Union membership and 
improvements in Trade Union organisation in the indus¬ 
tries concerned. 

During the thirty years which have elapsed since rSgo 
the progress of the Trade Union Movement, enormous as it 
has been, has been accompanied by relatively little change 
in the internal structure of the several Unions. What has 
occurred has been a marked change in the relative position 
and influence of the different sections of the Trade Union 
world, and even in its composition. Some sections have 
declined relatively to others. Even more significant is the 
vastly greater consolidation of the Trade Unionism of 1920 
than that of 1890. Not only have many more of the 
societies grown into organisations of numerical and financial 
strength, but there has also been developed, especially 
during recent years, an interesting network of federations 
among Unions in the same industry, and often among 
cognate or associated industries, some of which, under¬ 
taking negotiations on a national scale for a whole industry, 
have become more influential and important than any but 
the largest Unions. 

The Cotton Oper.vtives 

The most notable of these changes is the decline in 
relative influence of the cotton operatives. It is not that 
the Unions of Spinners, Weavers and Cardroom Operatives 
have decreased in membership or in accumulated funds. On 
the contrary, they have in the aggregate during the past 
thirty years more than doubled their membership; and the 
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Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton Spinners, 
with three-quarters of a million pounds belonging to its 
‘25,000 members (exclusive of 26,000 piecers), is, now as 
formerly, the wealthiest Trade Union of any magnitude. 
Nor hit'e these Unions in any sense lost their hold on 
their own trade, at least in its central district of Lanca¬ 
shire and Cheshire, though its outlying areas in Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire, and Glasgow are still somewhat neglected. But 
the growth of Trade Unionism in other industries has reduced 
the " Cotton Men ” from ten or twelve to four or five per 
cent of the Trades Union Congress ; and, owing partly to 
internal,differences, their leading personalities no longer 
dominate the counsels of the Movement. The excellent 
organisation of the Cotton Trade Unions has been main¬ 
tained ; but it has not been copied by other trades, and 
their internecine dissensions have detracted from the in¬ 
fluence of their various federations. Tliere has been, in 
(act, during the whole thirty years, only two or three im¬ 
portant incidents. A general strike of cotton-spinners took 
place in 1893, when all the mills were stopped for no less 
than twenty weeks. The employers had demanded a re¬ 
duction of 10 per cent, whilst .the Trade Union urged that 
the depression should be met by placing all the mills on 
short time. This stoppage was at last brought to an end 
by agreement between the employers and the Trade Union, 
arrived at without external intervention in a fourteen hours 
continuous session, which made the reduction in rates only 
yd. in the £ (a-giG instead of 10 per cent), and included 
elaborate arrangements for future adjustment of wages and 
other differences by mutual discussion without cessation of 
work.' This " Brooklands Agreement," which we described 
in our Industrial Democracy, governed the spinning trade 
from 1893 to 1905, but was in the latter year formally 
terminated by the Unions concerned, on the ground that 
the madiinery worked both slowly and in such a way as 
to hamper the operatives in obtaining the advantage of 

■ Iniaslrial Demmacy, pp. 38, 91, 103, 123, 258. elc. 
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good times. Provisional arrangements were made, but these 
did not prevent a strike of seven weeks in 1908, which ended 
'in a compromise advantageous to the operatives. Apart, 
from minor and local disputes, frequently about bad material 
or refusal to work with a non-Unionist, there was, Ijpwever, 
no forward movement, notably with regard to the hours of 
labour. In 1902 a slight amendment of the Factory Act 
was secured by agreement with the employers, by which 
the factory week was reduced from 56J to 55! hours ; and 
with this the trade remained contented. Right down to 
1919 there was no important trade movement, but in 
February of that year all sections of the cotton operatives 
claimed their share in the general reduction of hSurs that 
was proceeding; and, after prolonged negotiations, 300,000 
operatives struck in June. When it was .seen that the 
stoppage of the mills had become general, the employers 
gave way and conceded a Forty-eight Hours week, which has 
not yet been embodied in law, accompanied by a 30 per cent 
advance in piece rates so as to involve no reduction of earnings. 

The organisation of the cotton operatives, whilst remain¬ 
ing essentially as described in our Industrial Democracy, has 
gone on increasing in federal complexity. Tlie various 
sections—notably spinners 'with their attendant piecers; 
weavers, including winders, and in some towns also warpers, 
bcamers, and reelers; card, blowing and ring-room opera¬ 
tives ; warp-dressers and warpers; tape-sizers ; beamers, 
twisters and drawers; and overlookers—continue to be 
organised in very autonomous local bodies, which are styled 
sometimes societies or associations, and sometimes merely 
branches, and which vary in number in the different sections 
from half-a-dozen to ten times as many. But these are 
nearly all doubly united, first in a federal body for the whole 
of each section (which may be styled an amalgamation, a 
federation, an association, or a General Union of the section), 
and also in a local" Cotton Trades Federation " or " Textile 
Trades Federation,” which combines the local organisations 
of the weavers and sometimes other sections in each of a 
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couple of dozen geographical districts in Lancashire and 
Cheshire. The weavers' “ amalgamation," and other sec- 
jtions of the " manufacturing” trade, are further united in 
the Northern Counties Amalgamated Association, with 
I75,00(k members. Finally, all the federal organisations 
of the several sections are brought together in the United 
Textile Factory Workers’ Association, which focuses the 
opinion of all the cotton operatives, including the Amalga¬ 
mated Association of Bleachers and Dyers, on those funda¬ 
mental issues on which they are conscious of a common 
and an equal interest.' 

Tlie officials of the Cotton Trade Unions—herein differing 
from thdke of the greatly developed General Union of Textile 
Workers, which has organised the (principally women) woollen 
weavers—have remained predominantly technicians, devot- 

' The Amalgamated Association of Card and Blowing Room Opera¬ 
tives is (1920) not now a member. A'furtlicr development of federal 
complexity is the formation of a Federation of Kindred Trades connected 
with the Export Shipping Industry of Manchester. 

An invidious feature, in which the textile industry is unique, is the 
appearance during the present century, as the result of a quarrel as to 
“ political action,” of half-a-dozen separate local Trade Unions of Roman 
Catholic weavers, which are united m what is termed the Lancashire 
Federation of Protection Societies. IJicse, which are neither numerous 
nor of extensive membership, remain outside the Amalgamated ^ocia- 
tion of Weavers; and arc watchful critics of any propc«als, at the Trades 
Union Congress (to which they do not seek admission) or elsewhere, that 
offend the Roman Catholic Church (notably any suggestion of " Secular 
F^ucation,” or educational changes deemed inimical to the Roman Catholic 
schools). There is a National Conference of Catholic Trade Unionists 
having similar objects. 

There was, in 1919, also a Jewish National Labour Council of Great 
Britain; and from time to time Unions are formed, especially in the 
clothing trade (such as the Amalganmted Jewish Tailors. Machinists, and 
Pressers, established 1893), and in baking and cabinctmaking, aiming at 
enrolling Jewish workers. But this is not really a rel^ous, or even 
primarily a racial, cleavage, but merely sectional organisation, usually 
« transient, among particular branches of industry which happen to be 
principally carried on by Jews. At present roost such scHueties in the 
clothing tmde have t^n absorbed in the United Garment Workers' Trade 
Union, wmch, with upwards of 100.000 members, is actively negotiatii^ 
for a merger with the older Amalgamated Society of Tailors and Tailoresses 
(established 1865) and the effective Scottish Operative Tailors’ and 
Tailor^es’ Association, with 5000 members, under the title of the United 
Tailors aiid Ganneot Workers. 
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ing themselves almost entirely to the protection of their 
members’ trade interests, without taking much part in the 
wider interests now largely influencing the Trade Union 
world, and showing little sympathy either in larger federa¬ 
tions or in the new spirit. They have been slow to Jjike an 
active part in the political development of the Trade Union 
world, which has manifested itself, as we shall describe in a 
subsequent chapter, in the organisation of the Labour 
Party. This backwardness may be ascribed, in some degree, 
to the political history of Lancashire, where an ancestral 
Conservatism still lingers, and where it was possible, even 
in the twentieth century, for so prominent a Trade Union 
ofiicial as the late James Mawdsley, the able lender of 
the cotton-.spinners, to stand for Parliament in 1906 as a 
member of the Conservative Party. The influence of an 
exceptionally large proportion of Roman Catholics among 
the cotton operatives must also be noted. It is a unique 
feature of the technical officials of the Cotton Unions that 
they have frequently been willing to serve the industry as 
the paid officials of the Employers’ Associations when they 
have been offered higher salaries. Their main duty, whether 
acting for the employers or the workmen, is to secure uni¬ 
formity in the application of the Collective Agreements as 
between mill and mill; and such a duty, it is argued, like 
that of the valuer or accountant, is independent of personal 
opinion or bias, and can be rendered with equal fidelity to 
either client. This was not at first resented by the work¬ 
men, who even saw some advantage in the Employers’ 
Association being served by officers thoroughly acquainted 
with the complicated technicalities as the operatives saw 
them. There has, however, latterly been a change of feeling; 
and though such transfers of services cannot be prevented 
(the Employers’ Associations constantly finding the Trade 
Union official the best man available), they are now resented.* 

' A recent cafse in which the Trade Union Assistant Secretary left 
the weavers for the employers, in the midst of a crisis, with the Unioa 
affairs sn confusion, was stigmatised as desertion. 
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It is felt in some quarters that many of the " cotton men ” 
have fallen out of harmony with the newer currents of 
thought in the Trade Union world. It is alleged that they 
accept too implicitly the employers’ assumptions, and do not 
sympathise with aspirations of more fundamental change 
than a variation of wages or hours. But the influence of 
the " cotton men ” is, in the Trade Union world, still im¬ 
portant for their specific contribution, to Trade Union theory 
and practice, of equal piecework rates for both sexes ; of 
a rigid refusal to allow an employer to make the inferiority 
either of any workers or of any machines that he chooses to 
employ an excuse for deductions from the Standard Rate, 
and of,the utmost possible improvement of machinery so 
long as the piecework rates are strictly controlled by 
Collective Bargaining and firmly embodied in rigidly enforced 
lists—points on which many Trade Unionists wlio would 
deem themselves “ advanced ” have not yet attained the 
same level.* 

* The workers in the woollen and worsted trades, whose organisation 
went to pieces early in the nineteenth century on the extensive introduc¬ 
tion of women and the successive transformations of the industry by 
machinery, have, during the past thirty years, developed extensive Trade 
Unions, which have steadily gained strength. In 1802 we could count 
only 18,000 Trade Unionists in the whole industry, in 1920, whilst the 
National Society of Woolcombcrs and Kindred Trades has 12,000 members 
and there are strong organisations of wool-sorters, warp-drcsscrs, and over¬ 
lookers, the General Union of Textile Workers, established in 1881, now 
includes a membership, in the West of England as well as in Yorkshire, 
principally male and female weavers, numbering more than 100,000 {The 
Heavy Woollen District Textile Workers’ Unxon, by Ben Turner, 1917). 
During the war these Unions were accorded equal representation with the 
employers and with the Government on the Wool Control B<^d, by 
which the Government supplies of wool were " rationed ” among the 
manufacturers, and the prices Axed. 

In the dyeing and finishing branch of the textile industry the Amal¬ 
gamated Society of Dyers, bleachers, Finishers, and Kindred Trades 
(established 1878}, with 30,000 members, has outstripped the older National 
Society of Dyers and Fimshers (established 1851; 12,000 members), and 
has entered into.remarkable agreements with the monopolist combination 
of employers. (The Amalgamated Association of Bleachers and Dyers, 
centred at Bolton, which has over 22,000 members, occupies a sim^ 
leading portion as regards the dyeing of cotton ^xxis.) A recently formed 
Nationai Association of Unions in the Tesetile Trades seeks to co-ordinate 
the influence of ail the woollen workers and dyers, and counts a member* 
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The Building Trades 

The Building Trades have lost their relative position in 
the Trade Union world to nearly as great an extentaas the 
cotton operatives. Thirty years ago their representatives 
stood for 10 per cent of the Trades Union Congress, whereas 
to-day they probably do not represent 3 per cent of its 
mem^rship. they have, for a whole generation, supglied 
no influential leader. The only large society in this section, 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, Cabinetmakers, and 
Joiners (133,000 members), has more than doubled its 
membership since 1890, drawing in various small sodeties of 
cabinetmakers, and carpenters, but not yet the older General 
Union of Carpenters and Joiners, which counts 15,000 
members; and so, too, has the small but solid United 
Operative Plumbers’ Society, with 14,000 members—neithe'r 
of them, however, commanding the allegiance of anything 
like the whole of its craft. The numerous small societies 
of painters have, for the most part, drawn themselves 
together in the National Amalgamated Society of Operative 
House and Ship Painters and Decorators (30,000 members); 
whilst the National Ama^amated Furnishing Trades 
Association (12,500 members) represents a union of many 
small societies. Altogether the Trade Unions in the building 
trades, including all the little local societies, have probably 
done no more than double their membership of 1892, and 
the increase has been relatively least in the most skilled 
grades. This is due, in part, to an actual decline in the 
trade, the total numbers enumerated in the 1911 census 
being actually less than in that of I901, the fall being even 
greater down to 1919, when it was estimated that only sevw- 
twelfths as many men were at work at building as in 1901. 

The stoiy of the Budding Trade Unions during the 


^ about 150,000. in 35 locieties. which are grouped in four sectiooe 
(*' fUuv Wool,'’ " Managers and Overiookcra,^ ** Textile Wwkcrs," and 
" Dyw’ Sodetie* 
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thirty years is one of innumerable small sectional and 
local disputes with their employers—taking the form, 
during 1913, of repeated sudden strikes in the London 
area against non-Unionists, forced on by the “ hot-heads ” 
and discountenanced by the Executive Committees, and 
leading, in 1914, to a general lock-out by the London 
Master Builders’ Association. The employers demanded 
that the Trade Unions should penalise members who struck 
without authority, and that the Unions should put up a 
pecuniary deposit which might be forfeited when a strike 
occurred in violation of the Working Rules. They also 
insisted on each workman signing a personal agreement to 
work q^etly with non-Unionists, under penalty of a fine of 
20S. In the lock-out that ensued the whole building trade 
of the Metropolis was stopped for over six months. Efforts 
at a settlement in June were rejected on ballot gf the opera¬ 
tives ; and wlrilst signs of weakening occurred among the 
operatives the National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers had decided on a national lock-out throughout 
the kingdom in order to secure the employers’ terms, when 
the outbreak of war brought the struggle to an end, and 
work was resumed practically on the old conditions. 

During the war, when the bulk of the operatives were 
enrolled in the army, and building was restricted to the 
most urgently needed works, disputes remained in abeyance. 
At the beginning of 1918 a new start was made in the 
organisation of the industry by the establishment of a 
National Federation of Building Trade Operatives, itself 
a development from a previous National Building Trades 
Council, in which all the national Trade Unions, 13 in 
number, for the first tim*e joined together. Notwithstanding 
great differences in numerical strength, the Unions agreed 
to constitute the Federation Executive of two representa¬ 
tives from each national union. The Federation is formed 
of local branches, each of which is composed of the branches 
in the locality of the nationally affiliated Unions, governed 
by the aggregate of the " Trades Management Committee " 
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of such branches, acting under the direction and control of 
the Federation Executive. A significant new feature, 
recalling an expedient of the Trade Unionism of 1834, is 
the establishment of “ Composite Branches ” of individual 
building trades operatives in localities where no branch of 
the separate national unions exists. What success may 
attend this renewed effort at unified national organisation 
of the whole industry it is impossible to predict; there arc 
signs of a movement for actual amalgamation. The four 
principal Builders’ Labourers’ Unions are on the point of 
uniting in a strong amalgamation with 40,000 members. 
Other attempts at amalgamation, including one among the 
’’ house builders,” the societies of bricklayers, maSsns and 
plasterers, have been voted. The Furnishing Trades Associa¬ 
tion was only prevented from merging in the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters by technical difficulties. On the 
other hand the separate Scottish and Irish Unions (except 
for the merging of the Associated Carjienters) stubbornly 
maintain their independence. Down to the present it must 
be said that combination in the building trades, tom by 
internecine conflicts and financially weakened by unsuccess¬ 
ful strikes, has, on the whole, been falling back. The 
gradual change of processes, and the introduction of new 
materials, with an actual decline in the numbers employed, 
has not been met by any improvement in the organisation 
of the older craft unions, whilst the workers in the new 
processes have failed to achieve efliective union. With the 
great demand for building since the Armistice, the Building 
Trades Unions have, however, shown increased vitality; 
and the position in the negotiating Joint Boards, at which 
they are now regularly meeting the employers’ representa¬ 
tives, has considerably improved. The latest achievement 
of the industry is the establishment, jointly with the em¬ 
ployers, of a " Builders’ Parliament ”—largely at the 
instance of Mr. Malcolm Sparkes—which is the most note¬ 
worthy example of the " Whitley Councils,” to which we 
shall refer later. 





.The large and steadily increasing army of operatives in 

- the vajjous processes connected with metals (who are com¬ 
bined in Germany in a single gigantic Metal Workers’ 
Union) can be noticed here only in its three principal 
sections, the engineering industry, boilermaking and ship¬ 
building, and the production of iron and steel from the ore. 

Trade Unionbm in the engineering industry, though it 
has, during the past thirty years, greatly increased in 
aggregate membership, notably among the unskilled and 
semi-skiHed workmen employed in engineering shops, can 
hardly be said to have grown in strength, whether manifested 
in effect upon the engineering employers, who have become 
very strongly combined throughout the whole kingdom, or 

* in influence in the Trade Union world. This relative decline 
must be ascribed to the continued lack 6f any systematic 
organisation of the industry as a whole; to a failure to 
cope with the changing processes and systems of remunera- 

. tion which the employers have introduced; and to the 
persistence of internecine war among the rival Unions 
themselves. 

The trouble in the engineering world came to a head in 
1897, precipitated perhaps by the employers, who wanted, 
as they said, to be “ masters in their own drops.” The 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which had maintained its 
predominant position among the engineering workmen, but 
only commanded the allegiance of a part of them, after a 
series of bickerings with the employers about the technical 
improvement of the industry, in which the workmen had 

* shown themselves, to say the least, very conservative, found 
'Itself involved in a general strike and lock-out in all the 
principal engineering centres, nominally about the London 
engineering workmen’s precipitate demand for an Eight 
Hours Day, but substantially over the employers’ insistence 

_ rm being masters in their own workshops, entitled to intro- it* 
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duce what new methods of working they chose, and whatever 
new systems of remuneration according to results that they 
could persuade the several workmen to accept. The Union, 
to which apparently it did not occur to use the methods of 
publicity on which William Newton and John fiimett 
would have relied, failed to make clear its case to the public; 
and public opinion was accordingly against the engineering 
wortaen, believii^ them to be at the same time obstructive 
to industrial improvements and unable to formulate condi¬ 
tions that would safeguard their legitimate interests. The 
result was that the prolonged stoppage, which reduced the 
funds of the A.S.E. down to what only sufficed to ipeet the 
accrued liabilities for Superannuation Benefit, ended in a 
virtual victory for the employers. The A.S.E. quickly re¬ 
sumed its growth and stood, in the autumn of 1919, at 320,000 
members, or over five times its membership of 1892. But the 
sectional societies also increased in size, and down to 1919 
they counted in the aggregate, as in 1892, about half as 
many members as the A.S.E. itself.' Meanwhile, the great 
development of the engineering industry, and the successive 
changes in the machinery employed, have been accompanied 
by the introduction of various forms of " Payment by 
Results,” in which the engineering Trade Unions have not 
known how to prevent the reintroduction of individual 
bargaining. Owing to its quarrels with the various section^ 
sodeties in the industry, the A.S.E. has been alternately in 
and out of the Trades Union Congress; and, on general 
issues, has seldom sought to influence the Trade Union 
world as much as its magnitude and position would have 
entitled it to do. The same may he said of the other Trade 

1 The histosy of the struggles in the engineering industry may be 
^tbered from the monthly Journal of the A.S.E. and the Annual Remits 
of this and otiier engineering Trade Unions; from the references ia 
Enginatrii^ and other employers' periodtcals. For the lock-out of 1897, 
see abo the Tims and Labour GauOs tor that year, and also an anonymous 
vofaune. Tbs Enginsering Strike, 1897. See also for some of the points at 
issue, Democracy, by S. uad B. Webb, 1897 ; An introduetton tb 
TfoifVnionim, by G. D. U. Cdte. 1917. and The W»hs Manager To de^, 
.Igr Sidney Webb, 1918, 
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Unions in the engineering industry, which were contented 
to hold their own against their greater rival, and to see 
their membership progress with the growth of the industry 
itself. 

Th'J elaborate constitution of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, which we described in a preceding chapter, 
has been, during the past thirty years, repeatedly tinkered 
with by delegate meetings, but without being substantially 
changed. There has been a perpetual balance and deadlock 
ol opinion, which has led to successive modifications and 
reactions. Alongside the skilled engineering craftsmen, of 
differeni specialities in technique, there has grown up a 
vast number of unapprenticed and semi-skilled men, whom 
the Union has failed to exclude, not only from the work¬ 
shops but also from the jobs formerly monopolised by the 
legitimate craftsmen. Should these interlopers be admitted 
to membership ? At one delegate meeting (1912) the rules 
were altered so as to admit (“ Class F ’’) not only all varieties 
of skilled engineering craftsmen, but also practically any one 
working in an engineering shop. This was counteracted by 
the tacit refusal of most branches to carry out the decision 
of their own delegates; and " Class F,” which never obtained 
as many as 2000 members, was abolished by the next 
delegate meeting (1915.) The method of remuneration has 
been another' bone of contention. Especially since the dis¬ 
astrous conflict of 1897, the employers have more and more 
insisted on the adoption of systems of " payment by results ” 
instead of the weekly tune rates, to which the engineering 
operatives, like those of most of the building trades, de¬ 
votedly cling. What is.to be the Union policy with regard 
to these varieties of piecework and' “ premium bonus ’’ 
systems? Failing to discover any device by which (as 
among the cotton operatives, the boot and shoe makers, 
and the Birmingham brassworkers) “ payment by results ’’ 
can be efiectively safeguarded by being subjected to collec¬ 
tive bargaining, the Amalgamated Society of Engineess has 
wavered, in its decisions and in the policy of its various 
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districts, between («) refusing to allow any other system 
than timework; (b) limiting systems of payment by results 
to " those shops in which they have already been intro¬ 
duced ”; (c) insisting, as a condition of permitting pay¬ 
ment by results, on the " Principle of Mutuality,'l»wluch 
amounts to no more than the claim that the workman shall 
not have the piecework rates or “ bonus times ” arbitrarily 
imposed upon him, but sliall be permitted individually to 
bargain with the foreman or rate-fixer for better tijmis. 
The result is a chaos of inconsistent customs and practices 
vaiying from shop to shop; and withal, a tendency to a 
continuous decline in piecework rates (mitigated only by 
the greater or less extent to which collective " shopT)argain- 
ing ” prevails, and by its efficiency) which leads, in sullen 
resentment, to “ ca’ canny,” or slow working. Tire third 
bone of contention has been how to deal with the com- 
])eting Trade Unions, which are either societies of varieties 
of skilled engineers who prefer to remain unabsorbed in the 
A.S.E., or societies of new classes of operatives such as 
machine workers, workers in brass and copper, electrical 
craftsmen, and others, with whom the A.S.E. found itself 
disputing the control of the, industry. Should these much 
smaller organisations be (a) ignored and their members 
treated as non-unionists; or (ft) admitted to joint delibera¬ 
tion and action in trade matters with the view to formulat¬ 
ing a common policy; or (c) dealt with by amalgamation 
on a still broader basis than that of the A.S.E. ? It would 
be useless to trace the results of the ebb and flow of these 
contrary views, which were, in the aulunm of 1919, for the 
time being, partly reconciled by an agreement by which six 
of the competing Unions * arc in 1920, with the A.S.E., 

* The Unions which, along with the A.S.E, ratified the agreement 
were the Steam Engine Makers' Society, the United Machine Workers’ 
Association, tlie United Kingdom Society of Amalgamated Smiths and 
Strikers, the Associated Brassfounders and Coppersmiths' Society, the 
Korth of England Brass Turners’ Society, and the Lon^n United Meta! 
Turners, I'itteis and Finishers, having an aggregate membership of 70,000. 

The societies which failed to secure ratification on the members' vote, 
in some cases merely by the failure to obtain a sufficiently large poll, were 
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^ be merged in tire Amalgamated Engineering Union \rfth 
A membership of 400,000 and accumulated funds amotjnting 
to nearly four millions sterling. It remains to be seen 
Whether this wider amalgamation will bring to engineering 
Trade "Unionism the formulation of a S5?stematic policy, 
national organisation, and competent leadership. 

Underlying all these issues, and aggravating all the dis¬ 
putes to which they give rise, is the fundamental divergence 
betrspen those who insist on an extreme local autonomy— 
the district being free to strike, and free to refuse to settle 
a local strike,—and those who maintain the importance of 
a national unity in trade policy, and the necessity, with 
centralised funds, of centralised control. Still more keen 
is the controversy between those who wish to maintain the 
present craftsmen’s organisation, and those who seek to 
enlarge it into an organisation comprising all the workers 
in the industry, whether skilled or unskilled. During the 
past decade the discontent against the Central Executive, 
especially on the Clyde, has led to a so-called " rank and 
file " movement; the development of the shop steward 
from a mere " card inspector ” and membership recruiting 
officer into an aggressive strike leader; and,the joining 
together of the shop stewards (as at Glasgow, Sheffield, and 
Coventry) into such new forms of organisation as the 
" Clyde Workers’ Committee,” actively promoting their 
)wn local trade policies irrespective of the views of the 
Union as a whole. 


;he Amalgamated Toolmaken' Society, the Electrical Trades Union, the 
United Brass Founders and Finishers’ Association, the Amalgamated 
Isstrument Makers' Society, tlfc United Pattern Makers' Association, the 
llkssociatcd Smiths and Strikers. the> Hatioaal Brassworkera and Metal 
kCeebames, the Association of Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen, 
lad the ^le and Beam Makers' Society, with something like 100,000 
nembexB in the aggregate. Probably some of these will take another vote 
lA tht near fixture. 

The oMHa^blished Friendly Soci<^ of Ironfo&jaders {35,000 member^ 
Sontianee qnite apart, thou^ foinlsg h^y in migineering trade move 
Muti. An unusoally profaracted national strike in 1919, ^ich is illM} 
be «sd ift a comporomise, may possibly lead to proposals for cloeu^ union. 
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Tlie " Shop Stewards’ Movement," which assumed somt 
importance in the engineering industry in 1915-19. was a 
new development of an old institution in Trade Unionism— 
we have referred elsewhere to the " Father of the Chapel " 
among the comp<»itors, and to the checkweighman'among 
the coal-miners—which acquired a special importance 
owing to the growing lack of correspondence between the 
membership of the Trade Union Branch or District Council 
and the grouping of the workmen in the different establish¬ 
ments, and also from the fact that the workmen in each 
establishment found themselves belonging to different 
Trade Unions. “ The shop steward,” it has been pointed 
out, " was originally a minor official appointed from the 
men in a particular workshop and charged with the duty 
of seeing that all the Trade Union contributions were paid. 
He had other small duties. But gradually, as the branch 
got more and more out of touch with the men in the shop, 
these men came to look to the official who was on the spot 
to represent their grievances. During the war the develop¬ 
ment of the sliop steward movement was very rapid, par¬ 
ticularly in the engineering industry. In some big industrial 
concerns, composed of a large number of workshops, the 
committees of stewards from the various shops very largely 
took over'the whole conduct of negotiations and arrange¬ 
ment of shop conditions. Further, a national organisation 
of shop stewards was formed, at first mainly for propa¬ 
gandist purposes. The existing unions have considered 
some of the activities of shop stewards to be unofficial, and 
there has been a good deal of dissension within the unions 
on this score. Attempts have been made to reach an 
agreement by which Shop Stewards’ Committees shall be 
fully recognised at once by the umons and by the manage¬ 
ments. So far there has been no final settlement. An 
agreement was made in the early summer of 1919 between 
-the Engineering Ftaployers’ Federation and the Unions; 
how this will work in practice is not yet ewtain." ‘ 

Trade Vaionim: a New Model, by K. Page Amot, 1919; aad U 

S 2 
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It must; in fact, be said that although the Engineering 
Tmde Unions have during the past thirty years not taken 
much part in general Trade Union issues, they have (in 
conftast with some other sections) contributed freely in 
both rflfen and ideas. We have already dwelt upon the 
activities of Mr. John Bums and Mr. Tom Mann. We shall 
mention the political progress of Mr. George Bames, who 
is also of the A.S.E.; whilst the Friendly Society of Iron- 
founders has given Mr. Arthur Henderson to the Movement. 
And, in the long run possibly more important even than 
men, the ideas emanating from the engineering workshops 
have had a more than proportionate share in the ferment 
of these years. The vacancy in the office of General Secre¬ 
tary, occasioned by the election to the House of Conunons 
of Mr. Robert Young, was filled in the autumn of 1919 
by the election of Mr. Tom Mann; and this election, to¬ 
gether with the great amalgamation of competing Unions 
brought about at the same time, may perhaps open up a 
new era in engineering Trade Unionism. 

In contrast with the failure of Trade Unionism in the 
engineering trades either to develop a systematic organisa¬ 
tion or to cope with the changes in processes and methods 
of remuneration, the two powerful Unions of boilermakers 
and shipwrights have gone from strength to strength, 
doubling their numbers, absorbing practically all the re¬ 
maining local societies in their industry, and closely com¬ 
bining with each other in policy and other activities, con¬ 
cluding. indeed, in the autumn of 1919 an s^eement to 
submit to their respective memberships a proposal for a 

Trad* Unionism played out? t9X9, by the same. Some “extremist” 
thinkers among workmen have put thdr hopes of achieving the “ In- 
dostriai Democracy “ that they desire upon a development of the Shop 
Stewards' Movement, which ^ould become, together with a “ Works 
Committsfl,'' the instrument of transferring the management of each 
undertaking from its present capitalist owners and directors to the elected 
representatives of the persons employed. See The Workers’ Committee, 
gn Outline of tfs Principles and Structures, by J. T. Murphy (191B). and 
Compromise or Independence, an Ptamination of ike Whitley Report (agiS). 
the lame, both published by the Sheffield Workers' Committee. 
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fonnal amaIgan»tion which may be joined by the strong 
society of Associated Blacksmiths. This would mean the 
consolidation, in one powerful Union of 170,000 members, 
of practically all the skilled craftsmen working in* the 
construction of the hulls of ships, of boilers and tadks, and 
of steel bridge-work of all sorts. Concentrated largely in 
the ports of the north-east coast and those of the Clyde, 
with strong contingents in the relatively small number of 
other shipbuilding centres, the boilermakers and shipwirights 
have held their own in face of all the changes in their in¬ 
dustry, and have known how to maintain a fairly uniform 
national policy. ^ 

Passing from engineering and shipbuilding to we smelt¬ 
ing of the iron and steel from the ore, the one marked 
advance in organisation is that of the British Steel Smelters, 
which, established in 1886, and in 1892 having still only 
2600 members, had by 1918, under the prudent leadership 
of Mr. John Hodge, drawn to itself over 40,000. The 
British steel smelters have the credit of equipping them¬ 
selves with the most efficient office in the Trade Union world, 
with a real statistical department and a trained staff, in¬ 
cluding, for all their legal business, especially that connected 
with compensation for accidents, a qualified professional 
solicitor. Already before the outbreak of war a far-seeing 
policy of amalgamation had been virtually decided on; 
and in 1915 a scheme was prepared for the merpng of 
all the six important Unions in the industry of obtaining 
the metal from the ore, including the operatives in the 
tinplate and rolling mills. The plan for surmounting the 
le^ and other difficulties of amalgamation, of which we 
may ascribe the authorship to Mr. John Hodge, Mr. Pugh, 
and Mr. Percy Cole, the able officials of the British Steel 
Smelters’ Union, was one of extreme ingenuity as involving 
no more than a bare majority of the members voting, which 
deserves the attention of other societies as a “ New Model." 
Thrpe only out of the six societies (the British Steel 
ffindters' Association, the Associated Iron and Steel Workera 
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f'Great Britain, and the National Steel Workm' Assoda- 
ibn) were able to go forward in 1917,' when a new society, 
ha British Iron, Steel, and Kindred Trades Association, 
Fas formed. The four societies then created the Iron and 
iteel TVades Confederation, to which they formally ceded 
lowers and functions affecting the members of more than 
ine of the constituent bodies, and therefore all general 
legotiations with the employers. The three old societies 
contirpied formally in existence, but they bound themselves 
not to enrol any new members, who were all to be taken 
by tl» new society, to which all the existing members were 
to be continuously urged to transfer themselves voluntarily. 
This process has already gone so far that the new society 
has swallowed up the British Steel Smelters’ Society, whidi 
has been wound up and completely merged in the new body* 
into which the empty shelb of the other two old bodies 
will presently fall. The Iron and Steel Trades Confedera¬ 
tion will then be composed of one society only, and may 
be kept alive only to serve the same transitional purpose 
for other incoming societies. 


The Compositors 

The printing trades have remmned, during the past thirty 
years, curiously stationary so far as Trade Unionism is con¬ 
cerned, the London Society of Compositors, the Typographical 
Association, the Scottish Typographical Association, and the 
Dublin Typographical Society having, in the aggregate, in- 
.cieased their membership by three-fifths and steadily in¬ 
creased their rates of pa.y and strategic strei^h against 
l^teir own employers, but commanding little infiuence in 
Tra^ Union Movement as a whole, and in many small 
f fowns still leaving a conriderable portion of the trade out- 

' 4 Tto Society Steel and Ironworkers and the Tin isd 

Sheet MUlmen'i Assod&tlon 4^ed to secore ther membtfs' ratification 
irote, tike National AaaocUti<m of Blastfnrnacemen withh<M ita 
jiltieinn Theaa may be expected to adhere in due conrae. 
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side thm ranks. The less-skilled workers in the paper¬ 
making and printing establishments have greatly unproved 
their organisation \ and the National Union of Printing and 
Paper Workers and the Operative Printers Assistants' So«6ty 
—both of them including women as well as men—have 
become large and effective Trade Unions. All the societies 
are united in the powerful Printing and Kindred Tradra 
Federation, to which the National Union of Journalists, 
now a large society, has recently affiliated. 


Boot and Shoemaking 

Among the other constituents of the Trade Uifion world 
in which a relative decline in influence is to be noted, is 
that of the boot and shoemakers. Thirty years ago the 
National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives had achieved 
a position of great influence in the trade. It had joined 
with the Employers’ Associations in .building up, as de¬ 
scribed in our Industrial Democracy, an elaborate system 
of Local Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration, united 
in a National Conference of dignity and influence, with 
resort to Lord James of Hereford as umpire, by means of 
which stoppages of work were prevented, and, more im¬ 
portant still, the illegitimate use of boy labour was restramed . 
and standard piecework rates were arrived at by collective 
bargaining, and authoritatively imposed on the whole trade. 
In 1894 the whole machinery was broken up, at the instance 
of the very employers who had agreed to it, and had co- 
' operated for years in its working, because they found that, 
under the rules and at the piecework rates prescribed, the 
men were “ making too much." 

After a prolonged stoppage in 1894 the dispute was- 
patched up by the intervention of the Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade; and the National Union of Boot 
and Shoe Operatives, with 80,000 members, has, on the 
whole, held its own with the employers, with le^ ^borate 
fnritial relations; but the work of the Union is impaired 
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by the weakness of the organisation in the smaller workshops 
and the less important local centres of the trade. 

On the other side, we have the rise to influence, not only 
in the Trade Union counsels but also in those of the nation, 
of the lyomen Workers, the General Labourers, the " black* 
coated proletariat" of shop assistants, clerks, teachers, 
technicians, and offtcials, the miners and the railwaymen, 
which has been the outstanding feature of the past thirty 
years. 


Women Workers 

In niy section of the industrial community has the 
advance of Trade Unionism during the last thirty years 
been more marked than among the women workers. For 
the first half of this period, indeed—though the aggregate 
women membership of Trade Unions approximately doubled 
—this meant only a rise from about 100,000 in 1890 to about 
200,000 in 1907, mostly in the textile industries; and the 
number of women Trade Unionists outside those industries 
was in the latter year still under 30,000. But the long- 
continued patient work of the Women’s Trade Union League 
was having its effect; and the idea of Trade Unionism 
was being established among the women workers in many 
different industries. Much is to be ascribed to the efforts 
during these years of Sir Charles and Lady Dilke, who were 
unwearied in their assistance. In 1909, largely at the 
instance of Sir Charles Dilke and the women’s leaders, 
especially Miss Mary Macarthur, Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, 
and Miss Susan Lawrence, Mr. Winston Churchill, as Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade, carried through Parliament 
the Trade Boards Bill, which enabled a legal minimum 
wage to be prescribed by joint boards in four specially 
low-paid industries, in which mainly women were employed. 
This measure not only considerably improved the position 
of the sweated workers in the chain and nail trades, the 
slop tailoring trade, paper box making and machine lace- 
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making, but—as had been predicted on one side and 
denied on the other—greatly stimulated independent 
organisation among the women whose industrial status 
was raised. The extension of the Trade Boards aiyd of 
the legal minimum wage in 1913 to half a dozgp other 
trades had like effects, and the further extension of 1918 
is already promising in the same direction. Trade Union 
member^p was further greatly increased during 1912-14 
as a result of the National Insurance Act, which brought 
many thousand recruits to the Approved Society s&tions 
of the Unions. It was, however, the Great War, with its 
unprecedented demand for women workers, and their 
admission, in “ dilution "of or in substitution for men, to 
all sorts of occupations and processes into which they 
had not previously penetrated, at earnings which they 
had never before been permitted to receive, that brought 
the women into Trade Unionism by the hundred thousand. 
The National Federation of Women Workers—the largest 
exclusively feminine Union—rose from 11,000 in 1914 to 
over 60,000 in 1919. A small number of new Trade Unions 
exclusively for women were established in particular sec¬ 
tions, such as the interesting httle society of Women Acety¬ 
lene Welders. The bulk of the women, however, continu^ 
to be organised in Trade Unions admitting both sexes. 
Besides the various Textile Unions, there are now thousands 
of women in the National Union of Railwaymen, the Railway 
Clerks’ Association, Boot and Shoe Operatives, and the 
Iron and Steel Trades Confederation. Most of the general 
labour Unions, and others like the National Union of 
Printing and Paper Workers, the National Union of Shop 
Assistants, Warehousemen and ‘Qerks, the Amalgamated 
Union of Co-operative and Commercial Employees and 
Allied Workers, had for a couple of decades been enrolling 
women members; and the female membership of these 
societies now grew by leaps and bounds. But the greater 
part of the field of women’s employment is still uncovered. 
In ^920, though it may be estimated that the total women 





oismlienhijp of Trade Unions is nearly thre^quarters of a 
nuUton, this still represents less than 30 per cent of the 
hdolt women wage-eameis. 

“The outstanding feature in women's Trade Unionism 
during^ past decade has been its advance, not merely in 
lumbers and achievements, but also in status and influence, 
rhis has come with accelerating speed. To the first Treasury 
Conference in 1915, at which the Government sought the 
lelp of the Trade Unions in the winning of the war, it 
ippaAntly did not occur to any official to invite the National 
Federation of Women Workers; but in all subsequent pro- 
leedings of the same nature Miss Mary Macarthur and Miss 
Susan Lswrence, on behalf of the women Trade Unionists 
a this and other societies, occupied a leading position. 
Whether before the Munitions Act Tribunals, the Committee 
m Production, or the Special Arbitration Tribunal set up by 
he Government to deal with the conditions of employment 
)f women munition-workers, the women’s case, whether 
Jut by the representatives of the Women’s Unions, or by 
hose of the principal Unions of general workers thatincluded 
vpmen, was so ably conducted as to secure for the women 
irorkers, almost for the first time, something like the same 
neasure of justice as that which the men had wrested from 
the employers for themselves. The result was not only 
I marked rise in the standard of remuneration for womm, 
the opening up to them of many fields of work from which 
they had hitherto been excluded, and a general improve¬ 
ment in their conditions of employment, but also a rapid 
development of Trade Unionism among them—nine-tenths 
M the women Trade Unionists being in societies enrolling 
botii men and women—and the winning, for women’s Trade 
Unions, of the respect of the Trade Union world. For the 
|nt time a woman was elected in 1919 by the Trades Union 
Congress to its Parliamentary Committee, Miss Margaret 
llQBdfidd, of the National Fedmation of Women Workers, 
nneiving over three million votes. On the reconstitution 
in’1918 the Labour Party, in which women bad alwaya. 
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been accorded equal rights, provision was made so that 
there should always be at least four women elected to the 
Executive Committee. A Standing Joint Committee of 
Women’s Industrial Organisations, established in 1916, now 
initiates and co-ordinates the action of the principal women's 
Trade Unions, the Women’s Co-operative Guild (which organ¬ 
ises the women .of the Co-operative movement), the Railway 
Women’s Guild, composed of the wives of railwaymen, and 
the Women’s Labour League, now the women’s section of 
the Labour Party itself. 

The Geneeai, Workers 

In 1888 the leaders of the skilled craftsmen and better- 
paid workmen were inclined to believe that effective or 
durable Trade Unionism among the generd labotmrs and 
unskilled or nondescript workmen was as impracticable as 
it had hitherto proved to be among the mass of women 
wage-earners. The outburst of Trade Unionism among the 
dockers and gasworkers in 1888-89 was commonly expected 
to be as transient as analogous movements had been in 1834 
and 1871. In 1920 we find the organisations of this despised 
section, some of them of over thirty years’ standing, account¬ 
ing for no less than 30 per cent of the whole Trade Union 
membership, and their leaders—notably Mr. Clyn^s, Mr. 
Thome, and Mr. Robert Williams—exercising at least their 
full share of influence in the counsels of the Trade Union 
Movement as a whole. For a few years after 1889, indeed, 
the aggregate membership of the newly-formed labourers 
Unions declined, and some of the weaker ones collapsed, or 
became merged in the larger societfe. But the Gasworkers’ 
and General Labourers’ Union (established 1889), which 
changed its name in 1918 to the National Union of General 
Workers; and the Dock, Wharf, Riverside and General 
Workers’ Union (established 1887) maintained themselves in 
existence; and already in 1907 there ware as many as 
1^,060 organised labourers in half-a-doaen well-established 
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societies. The outburst of Trade Unionism among the farm 
labourers in 1890 gradually faded away. But in 1906 a 
new society, the National Agiicultural Labourers and Rural 
Workere’ Trade Union, was formed, which at once made 
headwiy in Norfolk and the adjacent counties; to be 
followed in 1913 by the energetic Scottish Farm Servants’ 
Trade Union. Organisation was, between 1904 and 1911, 
steadily extending in all directions, when the passing of the 
National Insurance Act, which practically compelled every 
wage-earner to join an “ Approved Society ” of some kind, 
led to a dramatic expansion of Trade Union membership, 
• from which the various Unions of general workers, as they 
now prSer to be styled, obtained their share of advantage. 
The Workers’ Union, in particular, which had been estab¬ 
lished in 1898, for the enrolment of members among the 
nondescript and semi-skilled workers of all sorts not catered 
for by the craft Unions, had, after twelve years’ existence, 
only 5000 members in in branches in 1910, but grew 
during 1911-13 to 91,000 members in 567 branches. In 
three years more it stood at 197,000 members in 750 branches, 
and by the end of 1919 its membership had risen to about 
500,000 in nearly 2000 branches, comprising almost every 
kind and grade of worker, of any age and either sex, from 
day-workers and tin miners to corporation employees and 
sanita^ inspectors, from domestic servants and waiters 
to farm labourers and carmen, and every kind of nondescript 
worker in the factory, the yard, or on the road. The 
organising of the rural labourers has been shared by nearly 
all the principal Unions of General Workers. The passing 
of the Com Production Act in 1917, with its inddental 
establishment of Joint Bbards in every county of the United 
Kingdom, empowered to fix a legd minimum wage for 
a prescribed normal working day, had the result of greatly 
extending Trade Union membership among all sections of 
agricultural labourers, who are now (1920), for the first 
time in history, more or less organised in every county of 
Great Britain—partly in the very successful Agricultural 
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Labourers’ Union, which had, at the end of 1919,180,000 
members in no fewer than 2700 branches; partly in the 
Workers’ Union, which has a large number of agricultural 
branches; partly in the National Union of General Workers, 
the Dock, Wharf and Riverside Labourers’ Union, aad the 
National Amalgamated Union of Labour; in all the Scottish 
counties, in the powerful Scottish Farm Servants’ Union; 
whilst in Ireland the agricultural wage-earners have been 
enrolled in the Transport and General Workers’ Uijion. 
The total number of agricultural labourers in Trade Unions 
in 1920 probably reaches more than three hundred thousand, 
being about one-third of the total number of men employed 
in agriculture at wages. * 

Throughout the years of war the membership of the 
various Unions classified under the head 6f Transport and 
General Labour (including the dockers and seamen), which 
in 1892 was only 154,000, continued to increase by leaps 
and bounds until, in 1920, their aggregate membership 
considerably exceeds that of the entire Trade Union world 
of 1890, and does not fall far short of a couple of millions. 

Of recent years there has been a steady pressure towards 
amalgamation and consolidation of forces. Many small and 
local Unions have been merged, and several of the larger 
bodies seem to be on the point of union. Meanwhile the 
movement towards closer federation is strong. In 1908 all 
the big general Labour Unions became associated in the 
General Labourers' National CouncD, a useful consultative 
body, having for its principal function the prevention of 
overlapping and conflict among the different Unions. It 
was successful, in arranging for freedom of transfer and 
mutual recognition of each other’s’ membership among its 
constituent Unions, and in promoting a certain amount of 
demarcation of spheres, and even of amalgamation. This 
Council in May 1917 developed into a National Federation 
of General Workers, which includes eleven important general 
Unions of General Workers, having an aggregate member¬ 
ship of over 800,000. This important federation took a 
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significant step towards unification in November igig, in 
ippomting ten District Committees, consisting of two 
representatives of each of the affiliated societies, charged to 
»>BSuIt with regard to any local trade dispute involving 
inore<han one society. 

Recent years have seen the rise of a new grouping. The 
several Unions of seamen, hghtermen, dock and wharf 
labourers, coal-porters and cannen have asserted them¬ 
selves as Transport Workers, seeking not merely to take 
Common action in matters of wages and hours, but also 
to formulate regulations for the government of the whole 
industry of transport (apart from that of railwas^s), which 
is one tflore example of the tendency to create " industrial ” 
federations on a national basis. The organisation for the 
purpose is the National Transport Workers’ Federation, 
comprising three dozen of the Unions having among their 
members men engaged in waterside transport work, in¬ 
cluding seamen, dockers, and carters. It was formed in 
November 1910 at the instance of the Dockers’ Union, and 
came at once into prominence during the London strike of 
1911, which it handled with great vigour.* This was the 
first great fight in the Port of London since the upheaval of. 
1889. The National Union of &ulors and Firemen, which 
had in vain appealed to the Shipping Federation to unite 
in constituting a Conciliation Board, in June 1911 struck for 
a uniform scale at all ports and various minor ameliorations 
of their conditioris. Largely as a result of the excitement 
caused by the seamen’s st^e, the dockers in July came 
out for a rise from fid. to 8d. per hour, with is. per hour. 

for overtime. The stevedores, the gasworkgrs, the carmen, 

• 

* The London do(de labourers found themselvea in 1911, with an 
Iscmsed cost of living and the virtual abandonment of attempts to 
^biiprove their method of employment, little better off than in 1889. See 
Cuud LfAwr at the JDocAs, by H. A. Mess. 1916; and, for the position 

otiier porta. La TrattasJ -casual dans Us ports ai^lats, by J. Mal^j^. 
1915; TUa Livarpool XhcAs J^oblam, 1912. and Tka First Yat^s fforAing^ 
^ tha Livarpool Dock Schama, 29x4. by R. Williams (of the L^ot, 
Exchange) ; and "Towards the Solution of the Casual Laix>ur Problem, "r 
by KMng, in ffconoMic Journal, March 1913. 
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the cdal-porters, the tug-enginemen, the grain porters, and 
various other bodies of men engaged in or about the port, 
put forward their own claims. Amid great excitement the 
whole port was stopped, great meetings on Tower Hill were 
held daily, and processions of strikers, said to hav* been 
as many as 100,000 in number, paraded through the City. 
The unrest spread to most other ports, and there were some 
local disturbances. The Port of London Authority, under 
Lord Devonport, refused all parley, and the Government 
for some time practically supported this great corporate 
employer, which had failed (and has to this day failed) to 
comply with the section of the Act of Parliament by which 
it was constituted directing it to institute a sdftme for 
more civilised conditions of employment for its labourers. 
The War Office, at the request of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who was then at the Home Office, accumulated troops in 
London, and actually threatened to put 25,000 soldiers to 
break the strike by doing the dockers' work—a step which 
would undoubtedly have led to bloody conflict in the streets. 
Finally, however, the Cabinet gave way, and persuaded 
Lord Devonport and his colleagues, together with shipowners, 
wharfingers, and granary proprietors, to meet the representa¬ 
tives of the Unions with a view to agreement. For three 
whole days they sat and argued, ultimately arriving at an 
.agreement under which the men returned to work on the 
immediate concession of about half their demand and the 
remission of the other half to arbitration. This was under¬ 
taken by Sir Albert Rollit, M.P., at the instance of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, his award eventually con¬ 
ceding to the men substantially their whole claim; summed 
up in 8d. per hour for the dockeffi, with is. per hour for 
overtime, other trades, and the men at other ports, obtain¬ 
ing, 4 n one or other form, analogous advantages.* In May 
1912 the dispute flared up again in the Thames and Medway, 

„ * History of tie London Transport Worhirs' Striks, by Ben TiUett, 

ISM a Lkt Grtat Striks Moomsnl of ipti and Os Lsssons, by H. W. Lee, 
latf,; Tka Tinus for June-Angnst 1911; Labour Gasslle, 1911-11. 
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when a combined strike and lock-out, in which 80,000 men 
were involved, stopp)ed the work of the port for six weeks. 
Ssmpathetic strikes in other ports led to some 20,000 men 
b^g idle for a few days. The men asserted that the 
employers had not in all cases fulfilled the agreement of 
the previous year, and were discriminating against Trade 
Unionists. The employers seem to have been concerned, 
in the main, to avoid recognition of the Transport Workers' 
Fedjration, and to check its growing authority. In spite 
of the vigorous support of the Daily Herald; of pecuniary 
help, not only from Australia and the United States, but 
also from the German Trade Unions; and of the mediation 
of the tlovemment, the strike failed owing to the men 
breaking away, and to the stubborn obstinacy of Lord 
Devonport, as Chairman of the Port of London Authority, 
who insisted on a resumption of work upon the employers’ 
assurance that they would respect ail agreements and 
consider any grievances put forward by the representatives 
of any saztion. Notwithstanding the failure of this some¬ 
what premature effort of the Transport Workers’ Federation, 
its formation, togetlier with that of the National Federation 
of General Workers, have gone far to transform the position. 
For a couple of decades the efforts of the General Labourers’ 
Unions took the form of innumerable local and sectional 
demands, not merely for higher rales of pay, though ad¬ 
vances of several shillings per week liave continually been 
secured, but for mutual agreement of piecework rates, a 
reduction of working hours, insistence on compensation for 
accidents, the provision of better accommodation or greater 
amenity in work, and extra allowances for tasks of peculiar 
strain or discomfort. The efforts of the federations have 
raised these local and sectional arrangements to the level 
of national questions; and the agreements now concluded 
with the employers’ national representatives amoimt to an 
increasingly effective control over the industry. 
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The “ Black-Coated Proletariat ” 

If Trade Unionism has, in the past thirty years, sucoess- 
fuUy progressed downward to the women and the unskilled 
labourers, its advance, in a sense upwards, among the 
various sections of the " black-coated proletariat," has been 
no less remarkable. In 1892 there were only the smallest 
signs of Trade Union organisation among the clerks^ and 
shop assistants, the various sections of Post Office and 
other Government employees, the municipal officers, and 
the life assurance agents. Among wage-earners in these 
various occupations, numbering in the United Kingdom 
possibly several railhons — badly paid, working under 
unsatisfactory conditions, and sometimes subject to actual 
tyranny—there were, thirty years ago, a few dozen small 
and struggling Trade Unions, with only a few tens of 
thousands of aggregate membership. In 1920 these 
have developed into powerful amalgamations in most of 
the several sections, nearly all fully recognised by their 
employers, whether private or public, with whom they 
enter into collective agreements; and enrolling a total 
membership falling not far short of three-quarters of a 
million. 

We may note first the army of shop assistants, ware¬ 
housemen, and other employees in the distributive trades, 

. wholesale and retail.* The National Amalgamated Union of 
Shop Assistants, Warehousemen, and Clerks, established 
in 1891, made at first slow progress, and counted in 1912, 
after a couple of decades of growth, fewer than 65,000 
members. Partly as a result of'the National Insurance 
Act, which practically compelled all employees under £160 
to join some organisation, the Union went ahead by leaps 
and bounds, multiplying its branches and swelling its num¬ 
bers, until it counts now over 100,000 members. Meanwhile 

‘ fh 4 Worhing Lift of Shop AinilmiK, by Josaph Hslbworth ud 
R. ] . Davis, 1913. 
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the Amalgamated Union of Co-operative EmplQ|?Bte {also 
established in i8gi)—in 1918 adding to its title also “Com¬ 
mercial-Employees and AlBed Workers "—has benefited 
by a similar expansion, counting, in 1920, also about 100,000 
members. This society started on the basis of enrolling all 
employees of the Co-operative Societies, whatever their 
, crafts, and no other persons, a constitution now disapproved 
of by the Trades Union Congress. It is. however, not now 
confined to persons employed by co-operative societies; 
and whilst it includes a number of carmen, tailors, bakers, 
bootmakers, and others in co-operative emplo)mient who 
should more appropriately belong to other Unions, the 
n^otiattons that have been for Mme time in progress for 
the merging of both organisations in a single great Union of 
persons employed in the distributive trades, and the transfer 
of those belonging to specific crafts to their own societies, 
may probably presently be successful. 

Of clerks, Ae most effective organisation is that of the 
clerical service of the railway companies, the Railway 
Clerks' Association, which takes in also stationmasters, 
inspectors, and ticket-collectors (who are all eligible also for 
the National Union of Railwayraen, which some of them 
have joined). Established in 1897, it continued for a decade 
insignificant in magnitude, and had not by 1910 enrolled 
as many as 10,000 members. After the railway strike of 
1911 it began to forge ahead, passing from 30,000 in 1914 
to 42,000 in 1915—0 total doubled by 1920, and with increas-» 
ing strength it obtained gradually increasing recognition from 
t the railway companies, successfully maintaining its right 
enrol, not only clerks in the General Managers’ offices, but 
also inspectors and stationmasters. As its membership 
f;3,grew, it was able successfully to contest the elections for 
'' '.iqnesentatives on the committees of the various super- 
V j^uation funds instituted by the companies, and thereby 
demonstrate its right to speak for the whole body of 
,; iiiilway clerks. Whilst acting in friendly association with 
Kati'onal Union of Railwaymen, the Railway CIei]Bv| 



As^pcktion has Jatterly drawn to itsdf an ever-increasing 
proportion of the inspectors and stationmasters; and in 1920, 
when it can count on a membership of nearly 90,000, it is 
claiming to speak for all grades of the Railway Clerical Adrilin- 
istrative and Supervisory Staff. Since 1913, at least,*it has 
been asserting a claim, as soon as the railw-ays are national¬ 
ised, to some participation in their management; and at 
the end of 1919, it is understood, some promise was made by 
the Minister of Transport that, in any Railway Boasd or 
National Advisory Committee that may be constituted, the 
Railway Clerks’ Association would, with the National Union 
of Railwaymen and the Akociated Society of Lo^motive 
Engineers and Firemen, be accorded its due share of 
representation. 

The great army of clerks in commercial offices has 
made less progress in organisation than the shop assistants 
and the railway clerks. For years, indeed, it seemed as if 
commercial clerks would not form a Trade Union ; and the 
National Union of Clerks (established 1890) made little 
headway. In 1912 it had still under 9000 members. In 
the past seven years it has bounded up to 55,000 members.* 
There is also a small Irish Clerical Workers’ Union, princi¬ 
pally in Dublin, resulting from a secession from the National 
Union. Most remarkable of all has been the formation, 
during the war, of a Bank Officers’ Guild and an Irish Bank 
Officials’ Association, having definitely Trade Union objects 
• (though not yet seeking to join the Trades Union Congr^), 
both of them being independent of the Bankers' Institute, 
which retains the character of a scientific and educational 
society. There is now even a Guild of Law Court Officials, 
having definitely Trade Union obj^s. 

The great body of teachers of all kinds and grades, 
numbering altogether about 300,000 mra and women in 
the United Kingdom, have, during the jpast thirty years, 
become strongly and very elaborately organised in many 

> A Mpanto Association of Women Uerks and Secretaries, lon|j small 
da ammbersliip, has also risen to 4500 roembets. 
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diiferent societies.' What is significant is the extent to 
which many of these professional associations have latterly 
adopted the purposes, and even the characteristic methods, 
of ^rade Unionism. The largest of these bodies, the 
National Union of Teachers, established in 1890, has now 
over 102,000 members, and exercises great influence upon 
the conditions of employment of the teachers in elementary 
schools. During the past few years it has supported 
varieus district or county strikes for better salary-scales. 
The teachers in secondary schools are organised in four 
societies, for headmasters, headmistresses, assistant masters, 
and ass^tant mistresses respectively, imited in a Federal 
Council of Secondary School Associations, which, though 
it has not yet fomented or supported a strike, has of late 
organised effective pressure to obtain greater security of 
tenure for assistants, better salary-scales, and a universal 
superannuation scheme. 

Equally significant is the recent development of organisa¬ 
tion among the industrial technicians, whether engineers, 
electricians, chemists, or merely foremen and managers; 
among the workers in scientific laboratories, whether for 
research, medical, teacliing, or administrative purposes; 
and among the junior lecturers and assistants at University 
institutions. These organisations overlap in their spheres, 
if not also in their memberships, and are not yet stabilised, 
but most of them are united in the National Federation of 
Professional Workers of even wider scope. What is im¬ 
portant is the growing divergence between what are essen¬ 
tially Trade Unions of the brain-working professionals and 
the purely " scientific societies ” to which such persons have, 
until recent years, restricted their tendency to professional 
association. Some of tlie new bodies (such as the Society of 
Technical Engineers) have actually registered themselves 
as Trade Unions, a step taken also by the Medico-Political 

‘ See Enflhh TtacHtrs and their Prefessiomt Oreanisalions, by Mrs. 
Sidney W^b, published as supplements to The Kew Statesman of Sep¬ 
tember 25 nad October >. 191 j. 
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Union, a vigorous association of medical practitioners: 
whilst the newly formed Actors’ Association, like the National 
Union of Journalists, has applied for affiliation to the 
Trades Union Congress. * 

The life assurance agents—principally those employed 
in " industrial ” insurance—^number 100,000, and they have 
become organised in a score of societies, restricted to the 
staffs of particular companies. These organisations vary in 
their nature and in their degree of independence, from mere 
" welfare societies,” dominated by the management, up to 
aggressive Trade Unions—the strongest being the National 
Association of Prudential Assurance Agents, "[hey are 
mostly united in two different federations. Another, and 
perhaps wholesomer, basis of organisation is adopted by 
the National Union of Life As.surance Agents, which has 
now some thousands of members. 

But the greatest development of Trade Unionism among 
the " black-coated proletariat ” has been among the em¬ 
ployees of the National and Local Government. This has 
been entirely a growth of the past thirty years. Beginning 
among the manual working staff of the Postmaster-General, 
and among the artisans and labourers of the Government 
dockyards, arsenals, and other manufacturing departments, 
there are now a hundred and seventy separate Trade Unions 
of State employees, from the crews of the Customs launches 
and the boy clerks, up to the Admiralty Constructive 
Engineers and the Superintendents of Mercantile Marine 
Offices. Of recent years, organisation lias spread to the 
higher grades of the Civil Service, even to the " Class I,” 
clerks; and practically no one belpw the rank of an Under¬ 
secretary of state is held to be outside the scope of the 
Society of Civil Servants. .MI the various societies are 
grouped in federations, from the " Waterguard Federation ” 
and the Prison Officers’ Federation of the United Kingdom; 
through the United Government Workers’ Federation and 
the Federal Council of Government Employees, combining 
the various kinds of manual working operatives; up to the 
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Customs and Excise Federation, the Civil Service Federa¬ 
tion, the Civil Service Alliance, and even the “ National 
Federation of Professional Workers,” which includes also 
feathers. The strongest of all these bodies is probably 
that of the various employees of the Postmaster-General, 
whose fight to secure " recognition ” and the opportunity 
■ for " Collective Bargaining ” has extended over a couple 
of decadra. There are about fifty separate Unions of Post 
Offioe employees, mostly small and sectional bodies; but 
the three principal societies (the Postal and Telegraph 
Clerks’ Association, the Postmen’s Federation, and fte 
Fawcet^ Association) were amalgamated in 1919 into one 
powerful Union of Post Office Workers, with 90,000 members 
with eleven salaried officers, and afifiliated both to the 
Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party, which can 
now meet the managing officials of the Post Office on some¬ 
thing like equal terms. ^ 

The employees of the Local Authorities—thirty years 
ago entirely without organisation—are still not so well 
combined as those of the National Government. A score 
of difierent societies, from such grades as school-keepers, 
police and prison officers and asylum attendants, up to 
municipal clerks, share the work with the National Union 
of Corporation Workers and the Municipal Employees’ Asso- 
dation. A large proportion of the wage-earners employed 
by Local Authorities are to be found in the Unions of 
Cicneral Workers. The National Association of Local 
Government Officers and Clerks is a large and powerful 
4 >ody, composed mainly of the clerical and supervisory 
grades. 

,, Trade Unionism in the public service received a great 
4 Qip after 1906, when Mr. Herbert Samuel at the Post 
Office, together with some other Ministers, " recognised" 
the Unions of their employees, considered thdr corporatr 
l^qnesentations, and agi^ to meet their offidals. It was 
stffi further promoted \rtien, in 1912, the Goveaunent<c(m- 
'i^ted to the establishment an independent Arbitratioi! 
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Tribilnal for determining the terms of employment in the 
Civil Service for ail grades and sections under £500 a year. 
Before this tribunal, whose awards were definitively authori¬ 
tative. the representatives of any association could apjjsar 
as plaintifis, those of the Treasury appearing always as 
defendants. Finally, after the promulgation in 1917 of the 
" Whitley Report,” which the Government, in impressing, 
on other employers, found itself constrained to adopt in its 
own establishments, there was established during 191J an 
elaborate series of joint councils (including even the civil 
departments of the War Office and the Admiralty) for 
particular branches of establishments; for whole depart¬ 
ments, and for whole grades of the service throughout all 
departments, in which equal numbers of persons nominated 
by the employees' associations, and of superior officers 
chosen by the Government, representing the management, 
meet periodically to discuss on equ.al terms questions of 
office organisation, professional training, conditions of 
service, methods of promotion, and what not.' 

^ From 1913 onward a persistent attempt to establish a Trade Union 
was made by many of the Police and Prifion Ollicers, which was resisted 
by the Home Secretary, as responsible for the Metropolitan Police, and by 
all the Local Authorities. In 1913 the Police and IVison Officers' Union 
was formed by eX'Inspector Symes, and in 1917 it was reorganised, without 
securing either recognition or sanction. Cases of" victimisation ” having 
occurred, there was a sudden strike on August 29,1918, which was partici> 
pated in by nearly the whole of the police m many London divisions. This 
took the world (and also the criming population) by surprise; but through 
good-humoured handling by the Prime Minister (who received the Execu' 
tive Ck>mmittee of the Union and told them that" the Union could not be 
rea^nised during the war "), the Government persuaded the men promptly 
to resume their duties, with a cessation of " victimisation tot joii^ng 
the Union and a substantial increase of pay. When hostilities ceased, the 
Union expected some measure of oificial sanction, but none was accorded, 
and grievances remmned unredre^ed. On*July 31. 1919, a s^ond strike 
was suddenly called, which resulted in failure, only a couple of thousand 
men coming out in London, and a few hundred in Liverpool, Birkenhead, 
and -elsewhere, together with a small number of warders. At 

Liverpool and Birkenhead there was serious looting oi shops and public* 
houses by turbulent crowds. The authorities stood firm, the Home 
Secretary refosmg all sanction for the establishment of a Tr^e Union la 
the police force and prison staff, and summarily ditmiaing all the strikers, 
at tbe>ame time announcing large concessions in the way of wages, pro* 
motion, and pensions, and conceding, not a Tnde Union, but the ^rtabllsh* 
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The Miners 

The outstanding feature of the Trade Union world bc- 
tween^iSgo and 1920 has been the growing predominance, 
in its counsels and in its collective activity, of the organised 
forces of the coal-miners. Right down to 1888, as we have 
seen, the coal-miners of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
though sporadically forming local associations and now and 
again engaging in fierce conflicts with their employers, first 
in this coalfield and then in that, had failed to maintain 
any organisation of national scope. Though their repre- 
sentati\*:s participated from time to time in the general 
activities of the Trade Union Movement, and sat in the 
Trades Union Congress; though with the guidance of W. P. 
Roberts in the ’forties, and under the successive leadership 
of Alexander Macdonald and Thomas Burt in the 'sixties 
and 'seventies, they exercised intermittently a considerable 
Influence on its Parliamentary action—^the miners, for the 
most part, kept to themselves, framed their own policy, and 
fought their own battles, in which, owing to an apparently 
incurable “ localism,” tlieir success was not commensurate 
with their strength. The change came with the growing 
dissatisfaction with the policy of the Sliding Scale. This 
device for making the rate of wages vary in proportion to 
the selling price of coal, the adoption of which between 
1874 and 1880—against the wish of Alexander Macdonald, 
and contrary to the advice of such friends as Professor 
Beesly and Lloyd Jones—we have already described, pro¬ 
duced in the ’eighties an ever-increasing discontent. In 
1881 the miners of Yorkshire merged their two Unions of 
South and West Yorkshire into the Yorkshire Miners’ 


ment of fin elective organisation of the police fcurce, by grades, entitled 
to make formal n-prcsentatioQs and complaints. This concession was 
embodied in the PoUce Act, 1^19, which explicitly prohibited to the police 
d^er membership of, or affiliation to, any Trade Union or political organ¬ 
isation. The dismis^ policemen were not reinstated, bnt the Govern¬ 
ment inionnally assisted some of them to obtain other employment 
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Association, which began its successful career by terminating 
the local Sliding Scale agreement, and resolutely refused all 
future attempts to make wages depend on selling prices. 
The Lancashire and Cheshire Miners’ Federation, a less v^ell- 
organised body, presently followed its example. la 1885 
a Midland Federation was formed by a number of smaller 
local associations for the purpose both of abolishing the 
Sliding Scale and of promoting the movement for an Eight 
Hours Day by legislative enactment. Three ycar.s later, at 
a conference at Manchester, tlu; associations of Yorksliirc, 
Lancashire and Cheshire, the Midlands, and Fifeshire, with 
a nascent local organisation in South Wales, established the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain.' The aggregate mem¬ 
bership of all these bodies was amazingly small—at the 
start only 36,000—but the new Federation had, from the 
first, a definite policy and great driving force. Outside it 
there remained the solid and numerically strong Durham 
Miners’ As,sociation and the Northumberland Miners’ Mutual 
Confident Association, which (together uith a surviving 
remnant of the Amalgamated Association in South Stafford¬ 
shire, and the purely nominal Sliding Scale Associations 
which then characterised most of the South Wales coalfield) 
still clung together as the National Union. It was the 

^ For the history of the Miners' Fedt r.iUon of Great Hntain and the 
contemporary District Unions, wc have drawn on the voluoiiuous printed 
minutes of proceedings and rc])orts which are seldom seen outside the 
Miners* Ofhccs; the various publications of the Labour Department of 
the Board of Trade (now the Ministry of Labour) and the Home Otiice; 
Tke British Coal Trade, by H. Stanley jevons (i 9 > 5 ); The British Coal 
Industry, by Gilbert Stone (1919); Labour Strife in the South Wales 
Coalfield, ip/o-ir, by D. Evans (1911) ; The Adjustment of Wages, by 
Sir W. j. Ashley; Miners’ Wages and the Sliding Scale, by W. Smart 
(1894); Miners and tke Eight Hours Moieptent, by M. Percy; Historv of 
the Durham Miners' Association, by J. Wilson (1907): A Great Labour 
Leader [Thomas Burt], by Aaron Watson (1908): Memoirs of a Miners' 
Leader, by J. Wilson (1910); Industrial Unionism and the Mining Industry, 
by George Harvey (1917); A Plan for the Democratic Control of,the Mining 
Industry, by the Industrial Committee of the South Wales Socialist Society 
(1919); tire Reports and evidence of the Coal Industry Commission, 1919, 
and the voluminous newspaper discussion to which it gave rise, together 
with Facts from the Coal Commission and Further Facts from the Coal 
Commission, both by R. Page Amot (191 9 )> 



Midosukl Union which played the leading part in securii^ 
reforms in the Coal Mines Regidation Act of 1887, whnai 
firmly established the checkweigher in practically every 
colliery of any importance. But this was its last con- 
StruclJve effort. Its subsequent history is little more than 
the long-drawn-out resistance of the able and respected 
leaders of the Northumberland and Durham miners to the 
new ideas of Labour policy which were, as we have de¬ 
scribed, becoming dominant in the Trades Union Congress, 
and "which were from the first adopted, if not by all .the 
leaders, at least by the successive delegate conferences of 
the Miners’ Federation. 

The lestablishment of the Federation coincided with a 
period of rapid expansion in the coal-mining industry. The 
number of persons employed rose considerably year after 
year, and Trade Unionism spread rapidly among them. An 
effective local organisation was built up in district after 
district, everywhere based on the autonomy in local con¬ 
cerns of the " lodge ” or branch, consisting of the workers 
at a given colliery, and governed by mass meetings of the 
members, who elect a committee, which usually meets at 
l^t weekly. But although the National Union declined 
steadily in influence, it took twenty years to bring alt the 
district associations into the Miners’ Federation, the aggre¬ 
gate mcmberdiip of which did not reach 200,000 until 1893, 
and seven years later was still only 363,000. Even so, the 
minen were, as we described them in 1892, in some was^ 
the most effectively organised of the industrial groups into 
which we divided the Trade Union world of that date. 
Wi& the adheaon of Northumberland and Durham in 1908, 
’When the National Uniofl came finally to an end, the mem- 
ber^ip of the Federation rose to nearly 600,000, whilst the 
j»xt twelve years’ growth of the industry, and the inclusion 
of a large proportion of the sectional unions among different 
grades of mine-workers,* have brought it in 1920 to nearly 
900,000. 

* eagiinem&ii, bc^lersaen and colHay mechanica, colcemeo, 
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Meanwhile issue was joined by the mine-owners, who 
in»sted everywhere in 1893 on considerable reductions in 
the wage-rates, on the plea that selling prices had fallen. 
The great strike that followed involved 400,000 men, and 
lasted from July to November. In the end the men had 
to submit to reductions, though they gained the important 
point of the practical though not explicit recognition of a 
minimum below which there was to be no fall. The next 
great achievement of the Tederation was the carrying into 
law of the Eight Hours Bill, which, mainly owing to the 
opposition of the leaders of the Northumberland and Dur¬ 
ham Miners, was not accomplished until 1908; and their 
influence in improving the Mines Regulation Act ftf 1911. 
Their third success, the outcome of a decade of successful 
organisation and intellectual leadership by Mr, Robert 
Smillie, who since 1912 has been annually elected to the. 
presidency, was attained only at the cost of the greatest 
industrial struggle that Great Britain had yet experienced. 

The national strike of miners in 1912, when practically 
every mine was stopped, and nearly a million miners sus¬ 
pended work for more than a month, arose out of the failure 
of the colliery companies to make adequate provision for 
repeated cases of individual hardship and injustice. The 
piece-work rates of the hewers or getters of coal might be 
satisfactorily adjusted to the agreed day-wage standard of 
the district, though the arrangements for this adjustment 
vary from district to district, and even from mine to mine, 
and are very far from complete or satisfactory. But what 
was to happen when, froni circumstances beyond his own 
control, the miner found himself unable to get enough coal 
to produce a subsistence wage ? - If he is assigned an 
" abnormal place ’’—where the seam is thin or crushed 

under-nianageri, deputies, overmen and other ofEeials, colliery clerks and 
various kinds of surface-workers about the mmes have all their own 
Unions, which have greatly developed of recent years, and are in many 
districts not very willing to jenn the county miners' aasociadoDS, though 
they often act in conjunction with these. Their own federations are 
referred to on p. 550. 
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into small coal (for which, in South Wales, the hewer is 
not paid at all); or where exceptional timbering is required 
to prevent dangerous falls; or where there is much " stone " 
or jrater: or if, in " normal places,” tlie colliery manage- 
mcnt«does not keep him regularly supplied with “ trams ” 
or “ tubs ” into which to load the coal; or with a sufficient 
provision of timber for props and sleepers; or of rails— 
no amount of skill, strength, or assiduity will prevent 
his earnings from falling away, it may be to next to nothing. 
What had long been customary was, in some coalfields, 
the casting of lots for " places,” and thus a periodical 
exchange of opportunities; and in others the granting 
of an aflowance, or “ consideration,” to hewers who com¬ 
plained of insufficient earnings. These allowances were 
granted irregularly, without the protection of Collective 
Bargaining, with insufficient provision for ensuring the 
avoidance of injustice; and it is not now denied that, in 
some collieries, particularly in South Wales, the owners 
resorted to the simple expedient of restricting the manager 
to a fixed maximum sum each " measuring-up day,” irre¬ 
spective of the number and extent of the men's reasonable 
claims. These sums, moreover, were much reduced in 
times of bad trade, when profits were at a minimum, 
especially in collieries which were actually working at a loss. 
The agitation for securing a prescribed minimum of daily 
earnings for all the piece-workers continued for a whole 
decade without much result, producing not a few local 
stoppages, especially in South Wales. These flared up, in 
the latter part of 1910, in the Aberdare and Rhondda 
valleys, into an almost continuous series of disputes. The 
Miners’ Federation found itself compelled in July 1911 to 
take the matter up as a national question ; and a ballot of 
its whole membership decided for a national strike if the 
universal adoption of the principle of a prescribed daily 
minimum, not merely for hewers but for all grades, was not 
conceded. The owners quibbled and eventually refused; 
and after a further ballot a national strike was decided on, 
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which the Government negotiations failed to avert, and 
wliich, after long and repeated notice, began at the end of 
February 1912, and rapidly extended to practically every 
colliery in the kingdom. As neither the employers nor the 
workmen would give way, the Government then announced 
its intention of introducing a Bill to provide for the payment, 
to all underground workers in the mine, not of the prescribed 
minimum rates which the several districts had formulated, 
nor yet of the overriding national minima of 5s, for a man 
and 2 S. for a boy which were being demanded, but of district 
minima, to be prescribed in each coalfield by a Joint Board 
of employers and workmen, presided over by an impartial 
chairman. Tliesc provisions were bitterly opposed, not only 
by the coal-owners, who objected to any legal minimum, 
but also by the workmen's representatives in the House of 
Commons, who demanded a prescribed national minimum ; 
but they were carried into law by substantial majorities. 
The Federation Executive was perplexed as to the line to 
take, as half the membership wanted to carry on the struggle; 
but it was eventually decided to give the Act and the Joint 
Boards a chance, and the strike was declared at an end. 
The district minima and the rules applicable thereto had. 
in most cases, to be decided by the impartial chairmen; 
and they varied considerably from district to district, being 
usually a little less than the workmen had claimed. But 
when the working of the system was understood, and it 
was got smoothly into operation, it was recognised that the 
Miners’ Federation had acliieved a very substantial victory. 
The miners had brought to their aid, in enforcing the pay¬ 
ment of a periodically prescribed Minimum Day Wage to 
all underground workers, the strong arm of the law—not, 
it is true, as under the Mines Regulation Acts and the 
Factory and Workshop Acts, the criminal law, enforced by 
Government inspectors and prosecutions, but the civil law 
of contract, which they could themselves enforce by actions 
in the County Court. What the Federation extorted from 
the Government and the Legislature was " an extraordinary 
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nece of hastily prepared legislation mshed through Parliav 
nent in the shadow of an unprecedented national calamity.” > 
[t has been found by experience that this Act, which is 
lorilinatly only temporary, does secure to the hewers a 
iubstMtial minimum of day wages, however unremunera- 
dve their conditions of work; and the fixing of rates by 
ihe Joint Boards has, on tlie whole, considerably increased 
the wages of the various grades of the less skilled workers. 
Butt more important than these immediate results was 
the demonstration and the consolidation of the national 
strength of the Miners' Federation itself; and the respect 
which i^s great power henceforth secured for it, alike in 
the Trade Union Movement, with the employers, and at the 
hands of the Government and the House of Commons. 

The miners’ organisations were fully occupied for a year 
or two in putting into operation the Act of 1912, and in 
enforcing the determinations of the Joint Boards. But in 
1913 the delegate conference made a new move in authoris¬ 
ing the Executive Committee to enter into relations with 
other Trade Unions with a view to joint action for mutual 
assistance. A formal alliance had been made between the 
Miners' Federation, the National Union of Railwayman, and 
the Transport Workers’ Federation—commonly referred to 
as the Triple Alliance—when everything was suddenly, 
changed by the breaking out of the Great War. The 1500 
colliery companies and individual colliery owners, most 
of whom are united in the Mining Association of Great 
Britain, as well as in district associations, have, throughout, 
steadfastly refused to meet the Miners’ Federation for the 
negotiation of any national agreement, or the concession 
of national advances ; although there has long been elaborate 
machinery for negotiation in each district. 

During the four and a quarter years that the world 
conflict lasted (1914-18), the miners, like the rest of 
the BritiA working class, patriotically subordinated their 
interests to those of the nation as a whole. They volun- 

» TIu Stilish Coal Trait (by H. Stanley Jctom, 1915), p. 399. 
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tccred for military service in such numbers that they had 
to be forbidden to leave the mines, and numbers of them 
were sent back from the armies in order to maintain the 
output of coal. \\Ticre, as in Durham, they had agreements 
securing them advances of wages in proportion to the rise 
in the selling price, they forewent these advances; and they 
contented themselves eveiy'where with less substantial 
percentages of rise in rates, and with the two successive 
war bonuses of eighteen pence a day each—much below the 
rise in the cost of living—which the Government accorded 
to them in 1917 and 1918. With the cessation of hostilities 
at the end of 1918, as the cost of living continued to advance, 
the Miners’ Federation (which had elected for its new 
secretary a young South Wales miner, Mr. Frank Hodges, 
who had educated himself at Labour Colleges; and had 
also converted its presidency into a full-time salaried post, 
and for the first time acquired an office in London) again 
took up the forward movement which it had been concerting 
five years before ; and in February 1919, after balloting its 
whole membership, and giving elaborate notice, it demanded 
from the employers a general advance of wages of 30 per 
cent, the reduction of tire hours of labour by an average 
of one-fourth (the nominal Eight Hours Day to be made 
a nominal Six Hours Day), and—most momentous of all— 
the elimination of tire profit-making capitalist from the, 
industry by the Nationalisation of the Mines, for which 
the Trades Union Congress had been vainly asking for 
over twenty years. As the railwaymen and the transport 
workers were at tire same time in negotiation for improve¬ 
ments in their condition, there seemed, in March 1919, 
every prospect of the outbreak of a general strike on a 
scale even greater than that of 1912, the “ Triple Alliance ” 
uniting a membership of more than a million and a half, 
and wielding in combination the adult male labour of 
something like one-sixth of the whole nation. The Govern¬ 
ment^ which was still, under war powers, directing both 
the mines and the railways, responded by the offer of 
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a Statutory Conunission, under a Judge of the High Court, 
■with practically unlimited powers of investigation and. 
recommendation ; at the same time giving the Federation 
publicly to understand that, whilst a strike would be sup¬ 
pressed with ail the powers of the State, the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commission would be accepted by the Cabinet. 
The conference of the Miners’ Federation spent many hours 
in deliberation. A large section of tlie delegates was for an 
immediate strike. The men had, indeed, an extraordinarily 
advantageous strategic position. The nation’s stocks of 
coal were at a minimum, London having only three days’ 
supply jn hand. Ultimately the advice of the leaders 
prevailed; and it was decided to postpone the withdrawal 
of labour for three weeks, and to take part in the Statutory 
Commission, on the express condition that this body pre¬ 
sented an Interim Report within that time; and—most 
revolutionary of all—that the Federation should be allowed 
to nominate to the Commission, not only three of its own 
members to balance the three coal-owners who had been 
informally designated by the Mining Association of Great 
Britain, but also three out of the six professedly disinterested 
members, so as to balance the three capitalists whom the 
Government had already chosen as representing the prin¬ 
cipal industries dependent on the supply of coal at a moderate 
■price. To these terms the Prime Minister acceded. The 
Miners’ Federation, setting a new precedent of far-reacliing 
effect, tliercupon nominated, along with its President, Vice- 
president, and Secretary, not three other workmen, but 
three economists and statisticians belonging to the Fabian 
Society, known to them hy their lectures and writings. 

The proceedings of tliis Commission, which sat daily in 
public in the King’s Robing-Room at the House of Lords, 
created an immense sensation. Instead of the Trade Union, 
it was the management of the industry that was put upon 
its trial. The large profits of the industry under war 
conditions were revealed, and especially the enormous gains 
of the most advantageous mines; and although the Govern- 
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ment itself had benefited through the Excess Profits’ 
Duty by 50, 60, and eventually 80 per cent of these gains, 
it bwame apparent to every one that, but for this abstrac¬ 
tion, the price of coal might have been reduced and *016 
miners’ conditions improved to an extent never tefore 
suspected. It was seen, too, that it was the separate 
ownership of the mines which stood in tlie way of the 
national sharing of the advantages of tlie best among them. 
The chaotic state of the industry, with 1500 separately 
working joint-stock companies operating at very different 
costs—with no co-ordinatioh of production, and with 
extremely wasteful arrangements for transport aijd retail 
distribution—was vividly presented. At the same time 
the unsatisfactory conditions under whicfi tlie miners lived 
were impressively demonstrated, the scandalously bad 
housing of the mining community in Lanarkshire and else¬ 
where making a national sensation. Prompt to the 
appointed day the Commission presented three Reinirts. 
The three mine-owners proposed no improvement in the 
organisation of the industry, and offered an .advance of 
eighteen pence a day and a reduction of hours by one per 
day, being only half what was demanded. The six repre¬ 
sentatives of the miners presented a long and reasoned 
justification of the men’s case; arguing that, with a uni¬ 
fication of the industry' in national ownersliip, with the 
adoption in all the mines of the mechanical improvements 
already in use in the best-managed among them, with a 
more earefully concerted transport system, and with a 
municipal organisation of retail distribution, it was practic¬ 
able to concede the men’s full clairn of 30 per cent advance 
and a two hours’ shortening of the working day without any 
increase in the price of co.al to the consumer. The Chair¬ 
man of the Commission presented a third report, inter¬ 
mediate in its tenour, in which he was joined by the three 
disinterested capitalist members, proposing an immediate 
advapee of two shillings per d.ay, or 20 per cent, and an 
immediate reduction of one hour per day, with a promise 
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of a further reduction by an hour in 1920, if the condition 
of the industry warranted it. With regard to nationalisa¬ 
tion, this Report declared that, as there had not been sufficient 
tinte to investigate the proposal, the Commission would 
•continue its sittings, and promptly present a further report; 
but that it was plain, even on the evidence so far submitted, 
that the present system stood condemned, and that some 
other system must, by national purchase of the mines, be 
substituted for it—cither State administration, or some plan 
by which the mines could be placed under a joint control in 
which the miners would share’. This impressive declaration 
by the judicial Chairman, supported by the three capitalist 
members who were not mine-owners, made a great public 
sensation. The Cabinet immediately accepted the Chair¬ 
man’s Report, pledging itself to carry it out “ in the letter 
and in the spirit.” The Miners’ Federation hesitated, but 
ultimately, in consideration of the offer of an immediate 
further examination of nationalisation, in the light of 
Mr. Justice Sankey’s significant findings, decided to ballot 
its members, who, to the great relief of the public, by large 
majorities agreed to accept the Government proposal. 

The Coal Industry Commission accordingly continued 
its sittings, now concentrating upon the issue of Nationalisa¬ 
tion and the participation of the miners in control. 'The 
dramatic feature of the inquiry was the summoning of 
a succession of peers and other magnates owning mining 
royalties to the witness-chair, there to explain to the Com¬ 
mission and the pubUc, under the sharp cross-examination 
of tire Miners’ Federation officials, how they or their 
ancestors had become possessed of these property rights, 
how much they yielded in each case, and what social 
service the recipients performed for their huge incomes. 
Much evidence was taken for and against State administra¬ 
tion. Within a couple of months of almost incessant daily 
sittings this indefatigable Commission presented its further 
Report, again hopelessly divided. On the questign of 
ownership of minerals, indeed, the whole thirteen Com- 
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missioners vrere unanimous—a momentous decision—in^ 
recommending that tlie royalty owners should be at once 
expropriated in favour of the State. All thirteen Com- 
missionets were unanimous, too, in recommending the 
admission of the workmen to some degree of participation 
in the management by Pit and District Committees. But 
there the CommLssioners’ agreement ended. What was 
significant was that not the miners' representatives only, 
but eight out of the thirteen (including the Chairman) 
reported in favour of expropriating all the existing colliery 
companies and other coal-owners. The Chairman, sup¬ 
ported (in general terms and subject to additional^ sugges¬ 
tion) by the six miners’ representatives, proposed an 
elaborate scheme of Nationalisation, with administration 
under a Minister of Mines by joint District Councils and 
Pit Conunittees, in which the men would be largely repre¬ 
sented. The other expropriating Commissioner preferred 
to vest the mines in a series of District Coal Corporations 
of capitalist shareholders, limited as to dividend, and 
working under pidilic control, with a restricted participa¬ 
tion of the men in the administration. Five Conunissioners, 
including all three coal-owners, whilst agreeing to the 
Nationalisation of Minerals, refused to contemplate any 
substantial change in the working of the mines, least of 
all any efiective sharing of the workmen in the administra¬ 
tion ; though even this capitalist minority gave lip-homage 
to the principle by recommending the formation of purely 
Advisory Pit and District Committees. 

The Government, which had continued in administrative 
and financial control of all the collieries of the United 
Kingdom, whilst agreeing to adopt, in the spirit and in the 
letter, the terms of Mr. Justice Sankey’s first Report, took 
no steps to bring it into effect, and left the local mine-owners 
and miners' Unions to adjust for themselves the hours and 
new rates of pay which it involved. Suddenly, a few weeks 
before the new arrangements were to come into force, the 
Coal Controller issued an order that no increase of rates was to 

S 2 
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exceed lo per cent—a patent blunder, as it was the average 
deduction of output that Mr. Justice Sankey had estimate 
at 10 per cent, and it was the actual reduction in each 
district that had to be compensated for. The Yorkshire 
Mineih’ Association had almost completed its arrangements 
with the Yorkshire mine-owners for a higher percentage of 
increase when the Government prohibition was received. 
The result was an angry strike which stopped the whole 
Yorkshire coalfield for several weeks, and spread to Notting¬ 
hamshire. In the end the Government had to withdraw 
its mistaken prohibition; and the increase of rates, in 
Yorkshire as elsewhere, was, as the miners had asked, made 
as nearly as possible proportionate to the expected local 
reduction in output caused by the reduction of hours. The 
hasty action on both sides and the misunderstandings due 
to imperfect knowledge, or imperfect expression, lost the 
nation some four million tons of coal, and cost the Yorkshire 
Miners’ Association about £356,000. 

In October 1919 Mr. Lloyd George announced that whilst 
the Government would propose the nationalisation of 
mining royalties, and some undefined “ trustification ” of 
the mines by districts, there would be no adoption of Mr. 
Justice Sankey’s Report. The Miners’ Federation refused 
to accept anything in the nature of capitalist " trustifica¬ 
tion," and called in vain on the Government to fulfil its 
pledge to carry out the Report. In December 1919 the 
Federation, in conjunction with the Labour Party, the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress, 
and the Co-operative Union, began a campaign of propa¬ 
ganda in favour of the Nationalisation of the Coal Supply, 
the effect of which, industrially and politically, has yet to 
become manifest. We have to break off the story in the middle 
of a critical period. 

The Railwaymeh 

Another great industry, that of the operating staff df 
the railway system—scarcely mentioned in the first Edition 
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of our History—ias come forcibly to the front. Right down 
to the end of the nineteenth century, indeed, the railway 
guards and signalmen, engine-drivers and firemen, shunters 
and porters, mechanics and labourers—though they 
numbered something like 5 per cent of all the male manual- 
working wage-earners—played hardly any part in the 
Trade Union Movement. Scattered in small numbers all over 
the country, and divided among themselves by differences 
of grade, conditions, and pay, they long seemed incapable 
of organisation as a vocation. For a whole genertition 
after the establishment of railways no one appears to 
have thought Trade Unionism any more permissible among 
their employees than among the soldiers or the palicc. In 
1865 an attempt to establish " The Railway Working Men’s 
Provident Benefit Society ”—which soon became virtually 
a Trade Union—by Charles Bassett Vincent, a clerk in the 
Railway Clearing House, was ruthlessly crushed by summary 
dismissals. In the same year an Association of Engine- 
drivers and Firemen on the North-Eastern Railway actually 
started a strike, but perished of the attempt. Not until 
the end of 1871 was a lasting Trade Union established, and 
then only by the assistance of Michael Bass, M.P., a large 
railway shareholder, by whose long-continued and entirely 
disinterested financial and other help the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants struggled into being, with 
Frederick Evans as its first effective secretary. Other 
societies followed, of local or sectional character; but even, 
in 1892, after twenty years of organisation, and various 
abortive strikes, there were fewer than 50,000 railwaymen 
in any sort of Trade Union, or less than one in seven of the 
persons employed.* 

^ The other railwaymen's Unions are the Belfast and Dublin Loco* 
motive Engine-drivers' and Firemen's Trade Union, founded in 1872, and 
stiU existing (1920) with a few hundred members; the Associated Sodety 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, founded in 1880. a powerful 
sectional society with 33.000 members, which long maintained a jealotu 
rivalry with the Amalgamated; the Railway Clerks’ Association, founded 
in 1897, remaining very smalt for a whole decade, absorbing in 1911 
the Railway Telegraph Clerics' Association, founded 1897, with 85,000 
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The objects of such railwaymen’s societies as existed 
were for many years confined to the protection of members 
from " victimisation ” or other tyranny; to the provision 

friendly benefits; and to spasmodic attempts to get 
acciSepts prevented or compensated for, and hours of 
labour reduced. Wages questions took up little of the 
attention of the railway Unions of these years; but strikes 
on particular railways—sometimes of particular grades or 
at particular centres only of a single railway—^now and then 
occunred; usually in resentment of some act of t3nanny, 
or against some specially oppressive hours of labour, and 
often without the prior approval of the Executive Committee. 
In 1890 the Amalgamated Society for the first time launched 
an aggressive policy, mainly as regards the hours of labour, 
which were indeed scandalous.' A prolonged strike for 
a shorter working day on the Scottish lines at Christmas 
1890 ended in failure, and the merging of the remnant of 


membcii; the Irish Railway Workers' Trade Union, founded in 1910, 
tiny and insignificant; the National Union of Railway Clerks, formed in 
1913, a tiny local body, arising out of the susjiension of the Sheffield 
Branch of the Railway C'crks' Association, temporary only. 

We may mention the Scottish Societ>’ of Railway Servants, founded 
In the eighteen-dghties, merged m the Amalgamated Society in 1802 ; the 
United Signalmen and Pointsmen, founded in i88o, merged in the N.U.R. 
m 1913; the General Railway Workers’ Union, founded in 1889, merged 
in the N.U.R., 1913. 

For the development of Trade Unionism in the railway world, and 
the various controversies, we have drawn mainly on the numerous reports 
and otlier publications of the Unions themselves; the Ratiway Rtview 
and the Railway CUrk (the pleading for the Companies being found in the 
Railway News, subsequently incorporated In the Railway Cazeile ); Trade 
Unionism on the Railways, ilr History and Problems, by G. D. H. Cole 
andR. Page Arnot( 1917); theSoMWHirf/ishiry, published by the Amalga¬ 
mated Society of Railway Servants (1910); Men and Rails, by Rowland 
Kenney (1913): Der Arbeitskampf der englischen Eisenbahner im Jahre 
X91J. by C. Leubuscher, 1913: the various publications on the legal 
proceedings, for which see the next chapter; the Reports of the Board 
of Trade on Railway Accidents, hours of labour, etc., of the Select Com¬ 
mittee of 1892, and the Special Committee of Inquiry of 1911; An Jnh'O- 
dnetion to Tra^ Unionism, by G. D. H. Cole (191b); From Engine'Cleanar 
io Privy Councillor [J. H. 'liiomas], by J. F. Moir Bussy (1917) 

t SUtvery on Scottish Railways (1888): Tht Sa>tHsh RaUway Strike, by 
James Mavor (1891). 
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the Scottish Society of Railway Servants in the larger 
Union. But it aroused public attention and led to an 
effective exposure by a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1891-92. As a result the Board of Trade was 
given certain statutory powers in 1893 to remedy this 
t5n'anny—powers of which, unfortunately, little use was 
made. Not for nine years afterwards did the Board of 
Trade even call upon the railway companies for a return 
showing in how many cases men were kept on duty in excess 
of twelve hours at a stretch. Four-fifths of the railwaymen 
were still outside the ranks of Trade Unionism and could 
therefore be both oppressed by their employers anU flouted 
by the Ciovemment Department. Their very right to 
combine was denied. Sir George Findlay, the General 
Manager of the London and North-Western Railway, voiced 
the common opinion of the Companies when he declared 
that “ you might as well have a Trade Union or an ‘ Amalga¬ 
mated Society ’ in the Army, where discipline has to be kept 
at a very high standard, as have it on railways." 

In December 1896, indeed, a determined attempt was 
made to root out Trade Unionism in Sir George Findlay’s 
own railway company by the dismissal of men discovered 
to be Trade Unionists. Through the activity of the Society 
these victims found influential friends, who by public and 
private pressure compelled their reinstatement. The excite¬ 
ment caused by this incident had some sliare in swelling the 
membership of the Amalgamated Society, which doubled 
its numbers during the year 1897; and made its first big 
stride in the " All Grades Movement ’’ in that year. Previous 
movements had been local and seciional, and nearly always 
in the interests of particular grades. For the first time all 
the railway companies were approached simultaneously, 
with a request for improvements in all grades from one end 
of the service to the other—a reduction of the time of duty, 
so as to bring the working day dovra to ten, and for some 
grades eight hours; extra payments for overtime, and a 
uniform advance of 2s. per week for all grades except those 
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for whom an eight hours day was sought. The Companies 
refused even to <x)nsider this very moderate request, and 
neatly a decade was to pass—a decade of slow building up 
of the? organisation, first under Mr. Richard Bell and Mr 
J. E. Williams, and then under Mr. J H. Thomas—before 
the Trade Unions of railwaymen were able to compel a 
hearing for their case.* 

ijeanwhile the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, and with it the whole Trade Union Movement, 
suffered in the law courts a temporary set-back. An im¬ 
pulsive strike on the Taff Vale Railway in South Wales, 
accompalhied by extensive and successful picketing, was not 
countenanced by the Executive, but was eventually en¬ 
dorsed by its decision to take up the men’s case; and the 
Railway Company sued the Society for the loss occasioned 
by what were alleged to be the unlawful acts of its officers. 
To the surprise of the lawyers, as well as of the public, the 
judges held that—in spite of what had seemed the explicit 
provisions of the Trade Union Acts of 1871-76—a Trade 
Union could be made answerable in damages for aU the acts 
of its officials, central or local, as if it were a corporate body, 
. whilst still being denied the privileges of a corporate body. 
The strike and legal proceedings cost the Society from first 
to last nearly £50,000, whilst the danger to the corporate 
funds of all Trade Unions that the decision revealed put a 
damper on even the best justified strikes until, under per¬ 
sistent Trade Union pressure, strengthened by the entry 
into the House of Commons of a reinforced Labour Party, 
the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 restored the law to its 
state prior to the judicittl decisions of 1902. 

The railwaymen could then renew their " All Grades 
Movement" which the Companies in January 1907 again 
declined to consider, steadfastly refusing any recognition 
of the men’s Trade Unions, and callously denying their 

^ Tbe North Eastern Railway Company was so far aji ezeeptiem that» 
already in 1890, it was willing to receive representatioiis from the Trade 
Vnioo. 
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grievances.* Ballots of the membership of the Amalga¬ 
mated Society and the General Union decided on a strUte 
by 80,026 to 1857 votes, and in November 1907 a national 
stoppage was at hand when Mr. Uoyd George intervened 
as Resident of the Board of Trade, compelled the Com¬ 
panies to listen to reason, and persuaded both parties to 
accept an elaborate scheme of Local and Central Conciliation 
Boards, composed of equal numbers representing manage¬ 
ment and men, with an impartial chairman and authority 
to decide on wages and hours. These Conciliation Boards, 
unsatisfactory as they proved, represented a real triumph. 
For the first time the autocracy of the railway management 
was broken. There was, it is true, still no expreSS recogni¬ 
tion of the Trade Unions, but the men’s representatives were 
to be freely elected on each railway by all the employees 
grouped according to their grades; and these elected 
representatives met the management on professedly equal 
terms. The elections sliowed how tlioroughly justified was 
the claim of the Railwaymen’s Trade Unions that they were 
voicing the wishes of practically the whole body of railway- 
men. In spite of strenuous efforts by the management on 
most of the lines, and of the unfortunate jealousies among 
the different societies, in nearly all cases the nominees of 
one or other of the Unions were elected, often by large 
majorities. For the next few years the Amalgamated Society 
and the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 

^ A notable feature was a statistical census of the wages ol the rati« 
waymeo, compiled by the Amalgamated Society through its membcrsliip, 
for the presentation of which Mr. Richard Bell, the Secretary, obtain^ 
the services of a Cambridge graduate, Mr. W. T. Layton. This " Green 
Book ” revealed that 38 per cent reccivxl 2O8. per week or under, and 
49.8 per cent between 21$. and 308.; with atrocious hours. Attempts to 
discredit these statistics were made by the Companies, it being in particular 
constantly suggested that nearly all the 100,000 paid under ;^i per week 
were boys. It took the Board of Trade four years to compile and publish 
an offic^ wage-census for October 1907, whid) eventually revealed that 
96,000 adult railwaymen were receiving 198. per week or less (Board of 
Trade Report, February 1912). an extraordinarily exact conlirmatimi of 
the mach>abused census taken by the Union. See and Bai/s, by 
Rowland Kenney, 1913. 
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firemen were busy in fighting the cases of the various grades 
^ough the Conciliation Boards, and in securing thereby 
jiany small increases of wages and reductions of hours. 
But,matters did not go smoothly. The Companies, for the 
most part, pursued a policy of obstruction and postpone¬ 
ment, delaying the awards, quibbling about their application, 
and in some cases deliberately evading their terms, notably 
by inventing new grades to which men could be appointed 
at lower rates of pay tlian those prescribed. The " im¬ 
partial” chairmen, moreover, differed among themselves 
in the assumptions on which they proceeded, and some of 
the awards caused great resentment. Meanwhile the cost 
of living* was steadily rising, and railwaymen as a whole 
'were falling further behind other organised workers. Pro¬ 
gress was delayed in 1909-10 by a new set-back which the 
Amalgamated Society suffered in the law courts, in the 
prolonged litigation carried by one of its members, with 
capitalist assistance, right up to the House of Lords, by 
which the participation of any Trade Union in political 
activity was declared invalid—a piece of “ judge-made 
.law ” to which we shall recur, and for which the Government 
and Parliament at first refused all redress. Suddenly, in 
August 1911, the pot boiled over. There was a spirit of 
revolt in the Labour world. In June and July the seamen 
and the dockers liad struck, and stopped the port of London. 
There was an outburst of " unauthorised " railway strikes 
at Manchester, Liverpool, and some other big towns, and a 
general demand for a national strike. The Executives of 
the four principal railwaymen’s Unions, for once acting 
closely in concert, gave the Companies twenty-four hours 
to decide whether they 'rfould consent to meet the men's 
representatives, or face a national stoppage. Once more 
tte Government intervened, Mr. Asquith offering a Royal 
Commission of indefinite duration and issue, merely to pro¬ 
pose amendments in the scheme of Conciliation Boards, and 
at the same time definitely informing the men—a fact wMch 
they judiciously refrained'from publishing—that the Govern- 
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ment would not hesitate to use the troops to prevent the 
commerce of tlie country from being interfered with.' The 
Unions refused the illusory offer, and a national strike 
began, which, although far from universal, was suf^cient 
to disorganise the whole railway service—as many as 
200,000 men stopping work—and was rapidly bringing 
industry to a standstill. At the instance of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who was then Home Secretary, an overpowering 
display was made with the troops, which were seift to 
Manchester and other places, without requisition by the 
civil authorities, at the mere request of the Companies. In 
fact, a policy of repression had been decided on, and blood¬ 
shed was near at hand. In vain did the Union leaders ask 
Mr. Asquith, as Prime Minister, to take steps to obtain a 
meeting between the Companies’ managers and the Union 
representatives. Wiser counsels seem to have prevailed in 
the Cabinet, which peremptorily instructed the Companies 
to let their General Managers meet the men’s representatives 
face to face at the Board of Trade. For just upon twelve 
hours these managers, thus coerced, negotiated with four 
representatives of the Unions, together with Mr. Henderson 
and Mr. J. R. MacDonald of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. At last an agreement was made—the first ever 
concluded between the Railway Companies as a whole and 
the Trade Unions of their employees—for an ending of the 
strike, on terms of complete reinstatement of the strikers; 
an inunediate consideration by the Conciliation Boards of 
all grievances; and a prompt investigation by a bipartite 
Royal Commission of the dissatisfaction with these Boards, 
and the best way of amending the scheme.* When the 

* Hiia intimatioa ondoubtedly meant that the Goversmeot had 
decided, as the Ttms expressly said, to use the Royal Engineers to run 
trairu—a decision to be compared with that at once announced in the 
natif^al railway strike of 1919, that no use would be made of the troc^ 
actuaOy to run trains, nor would the Post Office offidals be asked to do 
tiulwa3^en'8 work, nor persons on State Unemployment Benefit be called 
upon to accept employment on the lailveays. The ^ngc in attitude 
d the Government id dght years is significant. 

* Tne committee consisted, for the first time, of equal numbers of 
^persons a^K>uited as being representative of employers and workmoi 
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ConuniKion reported—it was ultimately termed a Special 
Committee of Inquiry—^the Railwaymen’s Union once more 
asked the Companies to meet them for negotiation, which 
the’Cjmpanies again refused to do. On the Unions resolv¬ 
ing to ballot their members as to a national strike, the House 
of Commons set a new precedent by passing, at the instance 
of the Government, a resolution formally recommending a 
joint meeting, whereupon the Companies gave way. At the 
meeting that ensued a new scheme of Conciliation Boards 
was jointly agreed to, amending the 1907 scheme generally 
on the line of the Special Committee’s report, but intro¬ 
ducing jnost of the other modifications that the Unions 
thought necessary. The machinery was made more rapid 
In action, and the scope of the Boards was extended. Most 
important of all, the men’s side of each Board was allowed 
to choose as secretary a person not in the employ of the 
Company; and it accordingly became possible for a Trade 
Union official to take up this work, and that not only for 
a single grade but, by acting for several Boards, simultane¬ 
ously for all grades. This was not “ recognition " in fonn, 
but at any rate the Trade Union official was let in. During 
the next two years, in spite of incredible obstructions, 
quibblings, and evasions by the Companies, a number of 
small improvements in the terms of service were obtained 
from the Boards for all the grades on practically all the lines. 
A result of this joint working of even greater importance 
was the merging, in 1913, after prolonged negotiations, of 
three out of the four principal societies of manual railway 
workers*—the Amalgamated, the General Union, and the 

respectively—two on each side—none of them directly concerned with 
the industry, with an " impartial chairman." all five being selected by 
the Government. For the Companies. Sir T. Ratclifie Ellis and' Mr. 
C. G. Beale; for the workmen, Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P., and Ur. 
John Burnett; the Chairman was Sir David Harrel, K.C.B., an official of 
the Irish Govemmeht. 

^ The Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, having 
now 51,000 members, unfortunately stood aloof and the annals of 
raihvaT Trade Unionism were, down to 1918, largely made up* of the 
irrangung between this society and the National Union of Railwaymen. ^ 
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United Pointsmen and Signalmen—into a new Trade Union 
upon a carefully revised basis, under the title of the 
National Union of Railwaymen. 

The " New Model" for Trade Union structure, tius 
deliberately adopted merits attention. In contrast with 
what we have called the " New Model,” in 1851 of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, that of 1913 represents 
an attempt to include, in a single " amalgamated " Union, 
all the various “ crafts ” and grades of workers engagtxi in 
a single industry throughout the whole kingdom. The 
declared object of the National Union of Railwaymen is 
" to secure the complete organisation of all *workers 
employed on or in connection with any railway in the 
United Kingdom.” It thus definitely negatives both 
" sectionalism ” and " localism ” in favour of " Industrial 
Unionism.” Indeed, it may be suggested that the new 
constitution passes, by definition, even beyond the " In¬ 
dustrial Unionism,” to which the most advanced section of 
Trade Unionists were aspiring, into wliat has been termed 
“ Employmental Unionism,” in that it seeks to enrol in one 
Union, not merely all sections of railway workers, but 
actually all who are employed by any railway undertaking— 
thus including, not only the engineering and wood-working 
mechanics in the railway engineering workshops,^ but also 

‘ The mechanics and labourers in the rarlway companies’ engineering 
and repairing shops, though many of them have always been members of 
the various engineering and other craft Unions, long remained relatively 
unorganised. Many of the less skilled were enrolled by the General 
Railway Workers' Union in iSSp-ipiy; and when this was merged in the 
National Union of Railwaymen, with its broadened constitution, ipany 
more of the mechanics and labourers lu the railway workshops were 
recruited, and the N,U,R. sought to obtain for them the advances and 
other benefits for which it was pressing. The railway companies disputed 
the right of the K.U.R. to speak for the " shopmen,” and the claim pro¬ 
voked the resentment of the craft Unions, which were now paying increased 
attention to the organisation of men of their crafts in the railway work¬ 
shops. Repeated attempts have been made to arrive at some " line of 
demarcation " or other compromise, by which this rivalry between Unions 
could be brought to an end; but hitherto without success. The quarrel 
is inflamed by a conflict of 'Trade Union doctrine. The engineers, boiler- 
makers, carpenters, and other trades assert that organisation should be 
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the cooks, waiters, Md housemaids at the fifty-five railway 
hotels : the sailors and firemen on board the railway com¬ 
panies’ fleets of steamers, and (though no trouble has 
actuary arisen about them) the compositors, lithographers, 
and bookbinders whom the railway printing works employ 
in the production of tickets, time-tables, office stationery, and 
advertisement posters; even the men whom one, at least, 
of the largest companies keeps in constant employment 
at tke manufacture of crutches and wooden legs for the 
disabled members of its staff. This all-inclusiveness has, 
since 1913, brought the National Union of Railwaymen 
into coi^ict with many other Trade Unions; and the 
question of the proper lines of demarcation has so far 
remained unsettled. The principal new feature in con¬ 
stitutional structure was the establishment of a distinct 
legislature—the Annual General Meeting—consisting, in 
addition to the President and General Secretary, of sixty 
representatives elected by the membership in geographical 
constituencies of approximately equal size. Subordinate 
to the Annual General Meeting (which can be summoned 
specially when required) is the Executive Committee of 
the President, General Secretary, and twenty-four other 
members, the latter being severally elected by the device 
of the Single Transferable Vote by each of four prescribed 
departments of members in each of six gigantic geographical 
constituencies: one-third of such representatives retiring 
annually, and after each triennial term of service, becoming 
ineligible for three years, whilst the Branches to which they 
belong also become unable to nominate representatives for 
a like term. The Executive Committee, which, like the 
Annual General Meeting, consists of working railwaymen, 
paid only for their days of service, meets quarterly and 


by cnit, whatever may be the ioduatry in which the craftsman is working. 
The advocates of the *' New Model" of the N.U.R. assert the superiority 
of organisation by industry, including in each indiutry all the orafts 
actually concerned. See Tfndt on Out Raiiwt^s, tts History tmd 

Probiims^ byG. P. H. Cole and R. Page Arnot, 1917. 
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appoints four sectional sub-committees, which must also 

meet at least quarterly. Noteworthy, too, is the District 
Council, which—constitutionally only a voluntary federation 
of geographically adjacent Branches for propagandist and 
purely consultative purposes—has, with an unqfiicial 

National Federation of District Councils, developed into an 
active " caucus ’’ of the more energetic members for dis¬ 
cussing and promoting " forward movements ” in the 
Annual General Meeting, and " organising ” the elections to 
the Executive Committee. * 

With such a constitution, and the administration of 
extensive friendly benefits in a society now approaching 
half a million members, it is inevitable that the Enecutive 
Committee should wield extensive powers. It initiates and 
conducts all trade movements, and can therefore call a 
national strike, even witliout a ballot vote ; and whilst it 
may take a ballot vote at any time on any question, the 
rules expressly provide that it is not to l)e bound by the 
members’ decision. Originally the Executive Committee 
had. power also “ to settle ” any dispute ; but this was 
withdrawn by resolutions of the Atmual General Meetings 
of 1915 and 1916, which required all settlements to be 
reported to itself for ratification. In practice veiy large 
powers, both of office management and of negotiation, are 
necessarily exercised by the six salaried officers, the President, 
the General Secretary, and the four Assistant Secretaries, 
each of whom is responsible for a separate branch of the 
Union’s work. They have, however, not been able to pre¬ 
vent a series of " imauthorised " strikes, local or sectional in 
character. 

At the beginning of 1914 everything pointed to a further 
forward movement by the N.U.R. Its Annual General 
Meeting cordially accepted the Miners’ proposal to unite 
with them and the Transport Workers in the so-called Triple 
Allianre Moreover, its desires now began to go beyond 
improvements in wages and hours. Its representatives had, 
for twenty years, sometimes moved and always supported 
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the resolutions of the Trades Union Congress in favour of 
the Nationalisation of Kailways. In 1913 the Railway 
Clerks’ Association had gone a step further, and had asked 
also for participation in control. In 1914 the resolution 
intended to be submitted on behalf of the N.U.R. declared 
that " no system of State Ownership of the railwa5rs will be 
acceptable to organised railwaymen which does not guarantee 
to them their full political and social rights, allow them a due 
measure of control and responsibility in the safe and efficient 
working of the railway system, and assure to them a fair 
and equitable participation in the increased benefits likely 
to accrue from a more economical and scientific administra¬ 
tion." Here we have the first expressions of the desire for 
participation in the management of the railways.* From 
that time forward the demand has become ever more 
explicit and determined. Meanwhile, however, the first 
step was plainly the drastic amendment of the scheme of 
Conciliation Boards; and proposals were under considera¬ 
tion when war broke out. In marked contrast with their 
previous action, the Railway Companies were actually 
meeting the Union representatives in a joint committee of 
seven a side. The growth in membership of the National 
Union of Railwaymen at that date to over 300,000, and 
its entry into the “ Triple Alliance ” of miners, railwa5mien, 
and transport workers, had. in fact, at last compelled the 
Companies, in fact, to concede " recognition," although they 
denied at the time that they were so doing. During the 
war the actual alteration of the scheme was to remain in 
abeyance, but the Executive Committee came in 1915 to 
a provisional agreement with the Companies as to certain 
amendments, which the Annual General Meeting of that 
year considered inadequate and refused to sanction. Mean- 
"while, in view of the rising cost of Uving, successive war 

* The PretidentUl Addren at the Annual Confer»ce of the Kailwny 
Cterks’ Attodation in 1913 had auggeeted that the representatives of the 
nihmy worken should constitute onc-third of a National Railway Board 

propoeal that did not c<»itait the larger Union. 
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bonuses, umfom throughout the Kingdom for all grades 
of the traffic staff, were obtained from the President of the 
Board of Trade—the cost, in effect, falling on the Govern¬ 
ment under its arrangement for guaranteeing to the share¬ 
holders the net revenue of i<>i3—amounting altogether to 
33s. per week for men, i6s. 6d. per week for women and 
boys, and 8s. 3d. per week for girls, thus more than doubling 
the average pre-war wages. The Government, moreover, 
promised sympathetic consideration of tlie men’s demand 
for an Eight Hours’ Day immediately on tlie termitfhtion 
of the war. 

When the Armistice in November 1918 brought hostilities 
to an end, negotiations were at once begun for a settlement 
of the outstanding questions. The National Union of 
Railwaymen, in more friendly conjunction with the Associ¬ 
ated Society of Ijjcomotive Engineers and Firemen, whilst 
gaining advances fully equivalent to the increase in the 
cost of living, had secured in principle not only recogni¬ 
tion, but also the valuable right of entering into negotiation 
with the united management of all the railways, instead of 
always being referred to the several companies; and even 
more important, it had obtained, in the uniform war bonuses, 
the basis of national rates of wages for tlie several grades, 
instead of rates and classes of workers varying from company 
to company. It was now to secure, without an effort, the 
Eight Hours’ Day, to come into operation on February l, 
1919, which the Government, not even consulting the Rail¬ 
way &>mpanies, singly or collectively, in December 1918, 
conceded in principle witliout reduction of wages, whilst the 
necessary reclassification of workers and adjustment of 
times and wages on a national system became the subject 
of prolonged and difficult negotiations between the Railway 
Executive Committee and the two principal Unions. 

The negotiations for "standardisation” which neces¬ 
sarily involved the amalgamation of the uniform war 
bonus with the varying basic rate, were dragged out by the 
Government from February to the end of August, to the 
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growing irritation of the railwaymen. What occurred, as 
Ministers subsequently confessed, or rather boasted, was 
that, beginning actually in February, the Government made 
extensive secret preparations to break the strike which it 
was'fqreseen would occur when the Government’s decisions 
were made known. The railwaymen themselves confidently 
expected, seeing that the cost of living had not fallen, but was 
ofificially certified, in September 1919, at 115 per cent above 
that of July 19T4, that their rates would be " standardised 
upwaBfds,” so as both to adopt the scales of the best com¬ 
panies for all the staff, and to include the whole of the 
yrar bonus. But this automatic inclusion of the war bonus 
in the Standard Rate, which some trades had already secured, 
was exactly what the leading industrial employers were, for 
their own trades, anxious to prevent. They counted, indeed, 
on bringing about throughout British industry, during 1919 
or 1920, irrespective of any change in the cost of living, a 
general reduction of the “ swollen ” wages of war-time; and 
there was a prevalent feeling among them, which is known 
to have been shared by some, at least, of the Ministers, and 
quite frankly expressed, that a big “fight with the Trade 
Unions ” was inevitable, and that it would be “ better to 
get it over ” before industry had generally restarted under 
peace conditions. How far Sir Auckland Geddes, who as 
President of the Board of Trade was responsible for the 
negotiations, and his brother. Sir Eric Geddes, who as 
Minister of Transport took over the work, shared this view, 
and allowed it to inspire their official action, has not been 
revealed. The Idstorian can only note that the Government 
proceedings appear consistent with tins hypothesis. The 
Government deliberately separated from the mass of rail- 
h waymen the locomotive drivers and firemen, whose services 
were regarded as specially indispensable, and whose allegiance 
ms divided between the two rival Unions. In August 
acceptable terms were proposed for these two classes, 
, whi(^ conceded not only the absorption of the whole war 
^ bonus in the new scale of wages, but also certain farther 
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increases o( pay, coming near to the Union’s full claims. 
Such a concession, it was subsequently noted, was admirably, 
calculated, in the event of a strike, to dqtach the drivers and 
.firemen from their fellow-members; to divide the *wo 
Unions, and to arouse e.\pectations in the other grades 
which would make it practically certain that they would 
indignantly refuse the offer that was to be made in a few 
weeks. When the " definite " decision of the Government 
was sent to the Union, in a letter in which Sir Auckland 
Geddes with his own hand altered the word to “ definitive,” 
as if in order to ensure an explosion, it was found that by 
the new scale, beginning on January i, 1920, every grade 
was to suffer a reduction off existing earnings, varying from 
only a sliilling or two per week in some cases up to as much 
as sixteen shillings per week—the new standard rate of the 
porter, for instance, being fixed at 40s., as compared with 
the 51S. or 5,3s. that he was actually receiving, or with the 
60s. per week for which the Union had asked. No explana¬ 
tion was given by the brothers Geddes that what was in¬ 
tended was that there should be on January i, 1920, no 
reduction whatever in the men’s earnings, and that the 
Government’s policy was (as subsequently stated by Mr. 
Lloyd George, but only on the very morning of the strike, 
which was the first revelation of it) that there should never 
be any reduction at all unless the cost of living fell for over 
three months below no per cent in excess of pre-war prices, 
and that (as was announced only in the Government adver¬ 
tisements on the eighth day of the strike) the future ” sliding 
scale,” which had never teen definitely formulated, would 
be allowed to work upwards as well as downwards. Unless 
the intention of tlie " definitive ” oficr was then and there 
to provoke an indignant strike, why was no hint of this 
“ policy for 1920 ” included; why was it left to be only 
incidentally revealed, in such a way as not to be easily 
understood, in the final personal discussion with the Prime' 
Minister ; and, seeing that the Minister of Food himself had 
publicly announced that what was probable, from January 
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1920, was not a fall but a further rise in the cost of living, 

, why was the alarming suggestion of a reduction to 40s. per 
week ever made at .all ? It is almost impossible to avoid 
the inference that the Government, which certainly decided 
the dJte and the issues, decided also the strike itself, with 
a view to " beating the Union,” in order to get a free hand 
for railway reorganisation without the necessity of consult¬ 
ing the operatives; in order, probably, to fit in with the 
general capitalist project of a scaling down of the " swollen ” 
war-wages; and, as some say, in order to supply Mr. Lloyd 
George with a useful “ election stunt,” with which, in the eyes 
of the middle class, irretrievably to damage the Labour Party. 

Wliefher intentionally on the part of the Ministers, or 
by reason of an amazing maladroitness in their negotiations, 
what had been foreseen and expected by the Government, 
and for six months secretly prepared for, actually came to 
pass. On Wednesday, September 24, the Executive Council 
of the National Union of Railwaymen issued orders for a 
national strike to begin at midnight on Friday, September 
26, unless countermanded by telegraph. So little had the 
Union intended or contemplated such action that absolutely 
no notice of the crisis had been given to the Miners’ Federa¬ 
tion or the Transport Workers’ Federation, who were the 
railwaymen’s colleagues in the Triple Alliance ; and the 
Union had only some £3000 available in cash. Efforts were 
made by the men to avert the stoppage, which it was 
recognised would be a national calamity. The Executive 
Council sought and obtained long interviews with the 
Prime Minister himself on Thursday, and even on the 
Friday morning; and the verbatim reports of these discus¬ 
sions reveal (a) that the'Government ^owed no inclination 
to meet the men’s case—Sir Eric Geddes peremptorily inter¬ 
vening at one point even to prevent a criticism of the 
" definitive ” new scale being adduced; (i) that the Govern¬ 
ment did not even then set forth what subsequently turned 
out to have been the proposal that the Ministry of Transport 
had really intended to make (unless, indeed, we are to 
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assume that the " definitive ” offer was Gently changed in 
the course of the strike). Again, it can only be inferred that 
Mr. Lloyd George either did not wish to prevent the strike 
or else was quite exceptionally below his usual level of 
lucidity in explanation of any scheme that he wished td have 
accepted. What the Prime Minister did was immediately 
to denounce to the public the National Union of Railway- 
men as engaged in an anarchist conspiracy 1 

The nine days’ stoppage that ensued was, in njany 
respects, the most remarkable industrial conflict that we 
have yet seen. Half a million railwaymen left tlieir work at 
midnight on the 26th of Septembt'r, the Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen at once* joining 
loyally with the N.U.R., and very nearly every member 
of cither Union coming out. The men on the Irish railways 
were directed to remain at work. Never before had there 
been so nearly a complete stoppage of the railway service 
from one end of Great Britain to the other. It is to bi‘ 
noted that the third Union, the Railway Clerks’ Association 
(which had come to include the Clerical, Administrative, 
and Supervisory Staffs), directed its members to remain 
absolutely neutral, and not to do any of the strikers’ work. 
The various Unions of Post Office employees sought and 
obtained an official decision that they were not to be called 
upon to do any service hitherto done by men on strike. 
The Government, which sent soldiers to guard some of the 
railway stations,* hastened to announce publicly—in signifi-* 
cant contrast with its decision of 1912—that in no case 
would the troops be employed to run trains, Por tlie first 
time the Government foimd itself liable to pay unemploy¬ 
ment benefit to all other workers who were stopped as a 
result of the strike; and for the enormous extension of the 
^ State Unemployment Benefit that was expected to be re¬ 
quired, arrangements were promulgated under which the 

• It was reported that in some ca-ses the soldiers fraternised with the 
pickets and were promptly withdrawn to barracks: and the Cabinet was 
certairly warned, by high military authority, against attempting to use 
the troops. 
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Benefit would be issued by each employer to his own wage- 
earners, when these were thrown idle by the strike; and that 
whilst such persons might be called upon to take tem¬ 
porary employment in handling food supplies, they would 
not bfi required to accept service on the railways themselves. 

There was, in spite of wild newspaper exaggerations, 
practically no disorder and no attempt to injure property. 
Except in a very few cases, in which local mishandling of 
the situation by the authorities led to resentment and 
misunderstanding, the Executive Council’s order that the 
horses were not to be allowed to sufier was cordially acted 
on by the men. The Government was allowed, without 
attcmpt*at obstruction, to bring at once into operation the 
elaborate arrangements it had long been preparing, for 
ensuring the regular supply of London and other large 
towns with milk and other foodstuffs by means of an ex¬ 
tensive motor-lorry service. Volunteers for railway work 
were called for, and with the aid of the small remnant of 
non-unionists a tiny trickle of trains was set going, which 
provided for the local passenger service in London and some 
other cities; and gradually accomplished one or two long¬ 
distance trains per day, which carried the mails and were 
crowded with venturous passengers. What stopped almost 
completely was the mineral and heavy goods traffic, and 
by the end of tlie week so many industries had come to the 
end of their fuel, and so many coalpits were short of waggons 
-and of room at the pithead, that, whilst nearly 400,000 
workmen in collieries and factories were already idle, the 
next week would have seen literally millions unemployed. 
Meanwhile, in spite of press reports to the contrary, the 
Union Executives knew 'that, wMlst a few men returned to 
work, each day more joined the strikers, so that there were 
actually a greater number signing the book at the end than 
at the beginning of the struggle. But the National Union 
of Railwaymen found considerable difficulty in realising 
from its investments, and in making locally available at a 
couple of tliousand centres, sufficient cash to pay immedi- 
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ately the half a million pounds of strike pay that was 
required; and only the prompt and cordial assistance ol 
the Co-operative lATiolcsale Society's printing department, 
which got out the necessary supply of cheques in mar¬ 
vellously quick time, and of the 6>-operative Whdlesale 
Society's Bank, which made tlie N.U.R. cheques payable at 
the several Co-operative Societies themselves, averted a 
breakdown. Food was in some cases refused to the strikers 
by shopkeepers ; and it may be that it was only the prqmpt 
assistance of the Co-operative Societies, which agreed to 
honour vouchers issued by the local strike committees, that 
prevented the Government from putting in opr-ration a 
projwt of starving out the railwaymen’s families fiy with¬ 
drawing their ration cards or withholding the food supplies 
under Government control. One blow below the belt the 
Government did strike in arbitrarily commanding the 
withholding from the strikers of a whole week’s pay which 
they had earned by their service prior to the stoppage, and 
which it was the custom of the companies always to keep 
in hand for a week by way of security against theft or* 
embezzlement. This had never been done in any previous 
railway strike. Whether or not the railwaymen had 
broken any legal contract of service by giving only three 
days’ notice of their strike, is not clear—the point appears 
never to have been raised or decided,—but in any case the 
companies had only a right to sue each man for any damages 
that might be shown to be caused by such a breach of 
contract; and the Government had plainly no legal warrant 
for becoming the judge in its own cause, au,d itself arbitrarily 
assessing the damages due from each man at precisely one 
week's earnings. This action, coupled with the evasive 
and ever-changing terms of the Government's wage pro¬ 
posals, and the campaign of abuse that the Government 
oiganised throughout the press—personally directed by 
Sir William Sutherland, one of the Prime Minister’s secre¬ 
taries—had a great influence in rallying the Trade Union 
world in support of the railwaymen. 
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The " publicity campaign,” by which, for the first time 
in an industrial struggle, a persistent organised appeal was 
made by both sides to public opinion, was, indeed, the most 
remarkable feature of the struggle. At the outset the 
Govefnment, in spite of the outspoken advocacy of the 
Daily Herald, had it all its own way. The public, seriously 
inconvenienced by the stoppage, was told by nearly every 
newspaper in the Kingdom—daily supplied by a Govern¬ 
ment office with a lengthy bulletin of " Strike News ’’—that 
the strike was the result of an “ anarchist ” conspiracy 
among the railwaymen; that the Union had wantonly 
broken off negotiations without cause because it positively 
wished to “ hold up ” the whole community; that the 
Government had not really intended any reduction of wages 
at all, and that the figure of 40s. had reference only to the 
contingency of the cost of living reverting to what it was 
before the war; that, in fact, the Government were posi¬ 
tively doubling the railwa5nnen’s wages, and that the men, 
realising this, and discovering how they had been deceived 
by their Executive Council, were resuming their duties at all 
points. To counteract this Government propaganda, the 
Daily Herald made the most enterprising arrangements for 
getting its issue distributed all over Ei^land, and more than 
doubled its circulation, whilst the National Union of Rail¬ 
waymen employed its own Publicity Department, utilising 
for this purpose the Labour Research Department.* A 
number of competent writers, cartoonists, and statisticians 
belonging to the Labour Party placed their services in this 
way at the Research Department’s disposal, so that the 
Executive Council was able, within a couple of days, to pour 
forth a stream of articles,’ letters, speeches, and cartoons, for 
which the newspapers generally accorded space.* Every 
move of the Government, and every statement that it issued, 

* For an account ol this Department see pp. 571-2. 

* A notable feature was a revolt of the compositors and printers' 
assistants, who threatened to strike and stop the newspapers altogetho* 
unless the railwaymen were allowed to present their case and unless 
abusive posters were abandoned. 
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was immediately countered by an appropriate answer. When 
Mr. Lloyd George supplied a message denouncing the strikers* 
which appeared on the film in every cinema, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas was himself filmed in the act of delivering a cogent 
reply. But the Union’s Publirity Department foiimi the 
space given by the newspapers inadequate, and started 
placing full-page advertisements in the Times and other 
newspapers, in which the Government's equivocations and 
evasions as to the wages offered were effectively exposed. 
The Government followed suit, and presently the two 
advertisements appeared on successive pages, with the 
unforeseen result that the Government’s statement of its 
proposals to the men was detected in changing froih day to 
day as the strike continued, growing progressively more 
favourable to the men, but professing stiU to be the " defini¬ 
tive ” decision of Sir Auckland Geddes which had provoked 
the strike. The outcome of a week’s skilfully organised 
" publicity ” was a steady sliifting of public opinion, and 
even a distinct change in the newspaper editorials. By the 
end of the week the men’s case was winning. 

Meanwhile, the leaders of the principal Trade Unions 
indirectly affected by the railway stoppage, notably the 
various sections of Transport Workers, together with 
, officials or representatives of the Miners, the Parliamentary 
Committee, and the Labour Party, had been meeting in 
anxious conclave—summoned, it should be stated, by the 
Executive of the National Transport Workers’ Federation— 
with a view to restraining their own members from im¬ 
petuous action in support of the railwaymen, and to bringing 
pressure to bear on both parties to secure a settlement. At 
first the prospect seemed hopeless.* The Government took 
up an attitude of defiance. Mr. Lloyd George declared that 
he would not enter into any negotiations with the railway- 
men’s Unions until the men had unconditionally returned 
to their duty. A national appeal was made to all the Local 
Authorities—not to strengthen the police force by special 
constables, as is the constitutional procedure, but to in- 
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stitute a " Citizen Guard,” in order to repel the forces of 
idisorder; a wild use of a term of bad omen, which was 
calculated, if not intended, to bring the “ class war " into 
the,streets. It was known that measures of arbitrary con¬ 
fiscation of the Union funds were seriously under considera¬ 
tion, together with discriminatory issues of food supplies. 
On the other side, the feeling of the Trade Unionists was 
rising to anger. The position could not well have been 
more serious. But the " eleven ’’-—afterwards the " four¬ 
teen*”—^Trade Union mediators were patient and persistent. 
They had long interviews with the railwaymen’s Executive. 
They had long discussions with the Prime Minister, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Minister of Transport. 
They cleared up misunderstandings. They eliminated pro¬ 
vocative expressions. They brought the Government to^ 
admit that there was no present chance of reducing wages. 
They got the railwaymen to see that merely to postpone the 
issue was to strengthen their grip upon what they were 
actually receiving. Notwithstanding the Government’s 
defiant words, the Trade Union mediators got the railway- 
men’s Executive Council into prolonged and repeated dis¬ 
cussions at 10 Downing Street with the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues.' At last, on Sunday morning, October 3, 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 'Thomas were closeted together 
for the final stage; the news was immediately flashed all 
over the kingdom that the strike was settled, and in the 
evening Mr. 'Thomas announced to a mass meeting of rail-i 
• waymen in the Albert Hall the terms of settlement. These 
included an immediate resumption of work without victimisa¬ 
tion or recrimination; payment of the impounded arrears 
of wages: " stabilisatioa ” of existing earnings of all rates 
(except where improved) until September 30,1920 ; negotia¬ 
tions as to *' standardisation ” and settlement of wage scales 
to be begun again, and a settlement to be come to before' 

^ Dispute, 1919' Heporl to the Labour Movement of GretU 

Britain by ike Committee appointed at the Caxton Hall Conference (National 
Transport Workm' Federation). ' 
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December 31, igig; and the lowest adult raHwayman to 
be raised forthwith to 51s. per week as a minimum. Before, 
the end of 1919 it was announced that the Govenunent had 
agreed to concede, for the future, that all questions relating 
to the conditions of service should be dealt with, qpf by 
the railway companies but by a Central Board of ten mem¬ 
bers (with power to increase by a further one on each side), 
five nominees of the National Union of Railwaymen and 
the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Fire¬ 
men, and five representatives of the railway management. 
In case of disagreement, reference will be made to an Appeal 
Board of twelve members, four nominated by these Trade 
Unions, four representing the management, and ^our the 
general public, with a chairman nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment. What is specially significant is that it is recognised 
that " the public ” does not consist merely of the upper and 
middle, or of the capitalist and professional cla.sses. Of 
the four representatives of the public, two are to be nomi¬ 
nated, respectively, by the .\ssociatcd Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and the Federation of British Industries, and two, 
respectively, by the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress and the Co-operative Union, who 
are thus taken to represent the four-fifths of the population 
(and therefore of the railway users) who are manual working 
wage-earners. At the same time it was conceded that the 
Advisory Committee for Railway .Management, which 
replaces under the Minister of Transport the Railway 
Executive Committee, is to include, from the start, three 
representatives of the railwa5mien’s Unions, all the members 
having equal and identical functions and rights. 

We do not yet know what agreement will be reached 
about “ standardisation " or the future scale of wages, but 
the Ministry of Transport is not likely to try another fall 
with the railwaymen’s Trade Unions, The strike has had, 
indeed, results of the first importance. The Government 
has learnt that Trade Unionism is not easily beaten, even 
wIks all the resources of the State are put forth against it, 

T 
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apd public opinion is incensed. The great capitalist 
csganisations have seen the warning against their projects 
<rf a general reduction of wages; and this is postponed, at 
least, for a year. On the other hand, the railwaymen’s 
Unions have realised the magnitude of the struggle into 
which they so precipitately entered, or into which they were 
so artfully inveigled. The need for, and the potency of, 
skilled publicity work, and the possibilities of a highly 
organised and adequately supported Labour Research 
Department, are commonly recognised. Finally, it is seen 
that national industrial conflicts of such a magnitude are ' 
matters of wider concern to the . Trade Union world than 
any onecUnion can appreciate ; and an attempt was made, 
to be subsequently described, if not to continue in existence 
the group of “ Fourteen Mediators,” at least to get estab¬ 
lished some authoritative standing Council, by which the 
approach of an impending industrial crisis of national scope 
could be closely watched, so that all the necessary steps 
may be taken in time to deal with the situation in the b«t 
possible way. The Trade Union world realised its need 
for what was called a General Staff. 


Amalgamations and Federations 

. Whilst the numerical strength ^d industrial and political 
influence of the several Trade Unions have thus steadily 
increased during the past thirty years, it is less easy to 
characterise the changes in the relations of Trade Unions 
with each other. 

The multiplicity of separate organisations in which the 
six or seven million Trade Unionists are grouped, and the 
complication and diversity of tb&relations among the various 
aodeties, contihue to-day, as they did thirty years ago, to 
ba£Be dassifleation, and almost to defy analysis. It remains 
as impossible as it was in 1890 to state precisely how many 
distinct Trade Unions are in existence, because the endless 
, variety of their federal organisations makes it uncertain which 
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of the local or sectional Unions are to be counted as inde¬ 
pendent societies. We estimate, however, that upon any 
computation the number of financially distinct organisa¬ 
tions, which we may put at about iioo, remains approxi¬ 
mately what it was tliirty years ago. The tendency to 
amalgamation, that is to say, has just about kept pace, 
arithmetically, with the starting of new organisations, whilst 
the average membership of each unit has more than quad¬ 
rupled. . 

Such a statement fails, however, to do justice to the 
change that has come over the Trade Union world. Thirty 
years ago it was, on the whole, a congeries of nutyerically 
small units, only two or three of which counted as many as 
50,000 members. To-day there are nearly a dozen which 
severally manage memberships of a quarter of a million, 
and probably fifty which deal with more than 50,000 each. 
A few other national societies of smaller membership are 
of some importance. Scattered up and down the United 
Kingdom a thousand other local or sectional societies exist, 
with memberships from a few dozen to a few thousand, but 
these play no part and exercise no influence in the movement 
as a whole. Probably five-sixths of all the Trade Union 
membership, and practically all its effective force, arc to be 
foimd among the hundred principal societies to which the 
Ministry of Labour has long confined its detailed statistics.* 

The movement for the amalgamation of competing 
societies has, during the past decade, been specially energetic 
and persistent. This has arisen, partly spontaneously, 
from the obvious disadvantages attendant both on rivalry 

* British Trade Unionism has often heed contrasted, to its disadvan¬ 
tage, with the more scientiScally classiSed German Trade Unionism before 
the Great War. H was. for instance, often pointed out that the three 
millions of German Trade Unionists were grouped in no piore than 48 
Unions. This, however, ignored the numerous competing Hirsch-Duncker 
and Christian Unions, which were far more destructive of unity than are 
the crowd of minor societies in Great Britain and Ireland. At present 
(ipjo) the 48 largest Trade Unions of this conntiy concentrate a larger 
membuship than the much-praised 48 Trade Unions of Germany did in 
I9i4- 
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between Trade Unions seeking to enrol the same classes of 
members throughout the kingdom—such as that between 
the various societies of railway employees—and on the 
division of workmen of the same craft among a number of 
inde^ndent local societies, such as the Coopers, the Chippers 
and Drillers, and the Painters and other branches of the 
Building Trades. But during the past decade the move¬ 
ment has been reinforced by the desire for an organisation 
based on the whole of an industry, such as engineering, 
housebuilding, mining, or the railway service, in which all 
the co-operating crafts and grades of workers would be 
associa^pd in a single Industrial Union; in contrast with 
the earlier conception of the separate organisation of each 
craft throughout the whole kingdom; such as that of the 
carpenters, the engincmen, the engineering mechanics, the 
clerks, and by analogy the general labourers, in whatsoever 
industry they may be working. The case for the Industrial 
Union in such an industry as mining, for example, merely 
from the standpoint of Collective Bargaining, and for the 
sake of getting effective Common Rules, has always been a 
strong one; but the movement for the substitution of 
" Industrial ” for “ Craft ” Unionism has been strengthened 
since about 1911 by the aspirations of those who saw in 
Trade Unionism something more than an organisation for 
raising wages and shortening the working day. If the 
wage-earners were ever to obtain, through their own volun¬ 
tary associations, the control of their own working lives, 
and to obtain a steadily increasing participation in the 
direction of industry; if a Vocational Democracy were to 
be superimposed on a^ Democracy based on geograpliical 
constituencies; it seemed as if this could be done oidy by 
Trade Unions co-extensive with each sep^te industry. 
The Muence of the movement known as " Guild Socialism " 
has accordingly been exercised, on the whole, in favour of 
Industrial Unionism, not so much for the sake of its im¬ 
mediate advantages in improving the conditions 9! the 
wage-contract, as because it was only in this form that 
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Trade Unionism could become the vehicle of aspirations 
to the control of each industry by the whole mass of the 
workers employed therein. 

Except in the way of industrial federations, to be here¬ 
after referred to, it is only in mining and the railway service 
that any great progress has been made in this direction. 
The Miners' Federation of Great Britain, established, as 
we have seen, only in 1888, with no more than 36,000 
members, has attracted to itself, year by year, an ahpost 
continuous stream of local or sectional organisations among 
the 1,200,000 workers in and about" the coal and iron-stone 
mines; successively absorbing into one or other of its local 
units or affiliating directly to itself, not only all th^ district 
associations, old or new, of coal-hewers and other under¬ 
ground workers, but also some of the separate organisations 
of enginemen and firemen, mine mechanics, deputies and 
overmen, colliery clerks, cokemen, and others employed in or 
about the mines, until its aggregate membership in 1920 is 
somewhere about 900,000. And though the Miners’ Federa¬ 
tion is still only a Federation of fully autonomous district 
associations—some of these, too, being themselves fedei^- 
tions of the organisations of lesser localities; and although 
it still depends for its funds almost entirely upon specific 
levies upon its constituents, it has found means, by its 
frequently meeting delegate conferences, controlling the 
strong Executive Committee which they elect, to centralise 
very effectively the general policy of the whole mining 
industry, notably with regard to the hours of labour, the 
conditions of safety, the percentage of general advances df 
wages and the amount of the national war bonuses, and 
last, though not least, on the burning issue of nationalisation 
of lie mines and the participation of the miners in their 
administration. But although the Miners’ Federation em¬ 
bodies in its constitution the principles of federalism and 
an extreme local autonomy, it takes no accoimt of sectional 
difierences, and makes no provision for the representation 
at its delegate conferences, or upon its Executive Committee, 
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of any distinct grades or sections. Perhaps, for this reason, 
the Federation does not yet speak directly for all the 
organised manual working wage-earners in the industry. 
There are at least forty separate Trade Unions of engine- 
men.’boilermen and firemen, colliery mechanics, cokemen, 
under-managers, deputies, overmen and other officials, 
colliery clerks, and surface-workers of various kinds, not 
yet affiliated to the Miners’ Federation, either locally or 
nationally; these have fonned National Federations, 
parallel with the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, of 
enginemen, deputies, colliery mechanics and under-managers 
respectively; and in February 1917 seventeen of the 
societies* drew together to form the National Council of 
Colliery Workers other than Miners, for the purpose of 
maintaining their separate influence. 

In the railway service, as we have already described, the 
iherging in the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
first of the Scottisli Society in 1892, and then of the General 
Railway Workers’ Union, and the United Signalmen and 
Pointsmen’s Society in 1913, made possible the establishment 
of the National Union of Railwaymen on the basis of an 
organisation co-extensive with the industry, with the 
embodiment in the constitution of sectional representation. 
The four “ departments" into which the members are 
divided vote separately in the elections. Under these 
provisions tlie National Union of Railwaymen, though 
hampered by the continuance of the separate Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, has been 
able to make effeetive not only its claims for higher re¬ 
muneration, but also its demanik for a normal Eight Hours 
Day, a national system of classification, and national wage 
scales for the several grades; though still not its aspirations 
(expressed snee 1914) to participation in management, or 
those (expressed for over a decade) to the elimination firom 
industiy of the capitalist profitmaker by the scheme of 
Railway Nationalisation. 

In other industries, too, the concentration of trade 
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Union forces during the past decade has increasingly taken 
the form of an amalgamation of rival sectional organisations, 
sometimes in response to a demand from the rank and file. 
Thus the Ship Constructors’ and Shipwrights’ Association,^ 
established in 1888, has successfully absorbed not only the' 
very old Shipwrights’ Provident Union of London, but also 
all the remaining local Trade Unions of shipwrights that long 
lingered in Liverpool, Dublin, etc. The National Amalga¬ 
mated Furnishing Trades Association has taken ov* a 
number of small societies of French polishers, gilders, and 
upholsterers. The United Garment Workers' Trade Union 
was formed in 1915 by the amalgamation of a number of 
.societies in the various sections of the tailoring trade ; and 
in 1919 it was agreed that this, together with the Scottish 
Society of Tailors and Tailoresses, should be merged in the 
old Amalgamated Society of Tailors and Tailoresses, which 
would then include practically all the organised workers in 
the making of men’s and women's clothing in Great Britain. 
Many small Unions of machine workers, minor craftsmen, 
and general labourers have been absorbed in one or other 
of the half-a-dozen large Labour Unions. The Amalgamated 
Card and Blowing-Room Operatives have taken over various 
small sectional societies in the Cotton trade. In Sheffield 
thirteen small Unions, catering for different .sections of the 
gold and silver workers, joined togethrt in 1910 in the Gold, 
Silver, and Kindred Trades Society, which in 1913 absorbed 
several more societies in this industry. In the autumn of 
1919, as we have already mentioned, six of the sectional 
societies in the engineering industry decided to merge 
themselves, with the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
in a new and more gigantic amalgamation with 4(»,ooo 
members; the United Pattern Makers’ Society, the Elw- 
trical Trades Union, and many small and specialised societies 
of mechanics in iron still standing aloof. In the same 
month three of the principal Unions of postal <uid telegraph 
employees united in a single Union of Post Office Workers, 
with 90,000 members. Other amalgamations among small 
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ot local societies took place among the Basket-makers, the 
Block Printers, the Leather-workers, the Dyers, the various 
sections in the Pottery Trade, etc. 

^ch amalgamation is greatly obstructed by legal 
requirements. Down to 1917 the hw demanded that each 
society desiring to unite should ratify the decision by a 
two-thirds majority not merely of those voting, but of the 
entire membership. Such a poll is almost impossible of 
attainment by Trade Unions, whose members cannot usually 
be individually communicated with, owing not only to their 
frequent changes of residence and the absence of many of 
them abroad, but also to the lack, in most cases, of any 
complete register of addresses. In 1917 the Government 
at last permitted the passage of an Amending Act for which 
Trade Lfnionists had often pressed'; but even then insisted 
on any amalgamation being carried, at a 50 per cent poll 
of the whole membership, by at least 20 per cent majority, 
conditions which make amalgamation everywhere difficult, 
and in some Unions (such as those of seamen) quite im¬ 
possible. In several cases Unions in which the general 
opinion has been in favour of amalgamation have failed to 
get the necessary vote. We have already described the 
ingenious device by which the British Steel Smelters’ 
Society and the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation sur¬ 
mounted this difficulty. 

Meanwhile, of federations as distinct from amalgamations 
the Trade Union world has a variety more bewildering than 
ever, some of which have already been referred to. We have 
to note that the Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades 
Federation, the establislunent of which in 1889 we described 
in Industrial Democracy, has continued in existence, doing 
useful work from time to time in connection with demarca¬ 
tion disputes and other subjects of inter-union controversy, 
especially on the NorthTEast Coast, notably contributi^ 
alM in 1905 to the successful claim of the Clyde trades to 
wedcly instead of fortnightly pays, which the employers 
had stubbornly resisted for a whole decade, but contiauing 
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*to be weakened by the abstention, except for a few years, 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which, however, 
now frequently consents to act in conjunction with it in 
general trade questions. 

What is significant is the change in type and purpose of 
these multifarious industrial federations, whicli have now 
come to form an important clement in the Trade Union 
world.* Federation, in fact, has undergone a subtle change 
of character. Instead of loose alliances for mutual support 
in "disputes, or for the adjustment of mutual differences as 
to " demarcation ” and transfer of members, the federations 
of all the craft or sectional Unions engaged in particular 
industries—notably those of the Building Trades, the 
Transport Workers, and, though not yet to the same extent, 
the Printing Trades and the Woollen Workers, like the 
older organisation of the Cotton Operatives—have become 
increasingly, themselves negotiating bodies, recognised by 
the equally organised employers, and concerting with these 
what are, in effect, national regulations governing their 
industries throughout the whole kingdom. The later 
development of the Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades 
Federation has been in the same direction. In the case of 
the Miners' Federation of Oreat Britain the development 
has gone still further; and this great organisation, whilst 
retaining the federal form, and, even now, not completely 
admitted to " recognition ” by the Mining Association of 
Great Britain, unquestioningly acts for the whole industry 
in national issues, as if it were an " amalgamated " Union. 
Whether or not we are to see aU the rival and sectional 
Unions in each industry amalgamating into a single " In¬ 
dustrial Union,” as many Trade Unionists desire, it must be 
recognised that the development, during the past decade, 
of active negotiating federations for the several industries 
goes far to supply the most urgent need. In short, although 
financially distinct Trade Unions remain, on the whole, as 
numerous as ever, the number of separate negotiating 

* ^ An Introduction to Trade Unionism, by G. D. H. Cole, tgij. 

T2 
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bodies, so far as concerns matters relating to an industry as 
a whole, becomes steadily smaller. 

We pass now to federal bodies of a different character. 


The General Federation of Trade Unions 

In 1899, arising out of the losses caused by the costly 
engineering dispute of 1897-98, the Trades Union Congress 
established a General Federation of Trade Unions, largely 
at the instance of Robert Knight, the able secretary of the 
Boilermakers, designed exclusively as a mutual reinsurance 
agency |gainst the heavy financial burden to which, in the 
form of Strike Pay, or Dispute or Contingent Benefit, labour 
disputes subject every active trade society.* By means 
of a small contribution from a large aggregate membership 
(is. or 2s. per year per member), the General Federation is 
able to recoup to its constituent societies 2s. fid. or 5s. per 
week per member affected towards their several expenditures 
upon disputes. Beginning with 44 societies, having a total 
membership of 343,000, it steadily increased the number of 
its adherents until, in 1913, it had affiliated as many as 150 
societies, having at that date 884,291 members. Since that 
time the number of societies has dropped to 141 in igig ; but 
their increase in membership had raised the aggregate 
affiliation to 1,215,107, the largest ever recorded. The 
General Federation, whilst suffering for the past seven years 
from an arrest of growth, has to its credit twenty years' 
success in surmounting the difficulties which have destroyed 
every previous attempt of the kind, and its prudent manage¬ 
ment is shown by the fact that it was able, from its normal 
revenue, to discharge alf its obligations down to 1905, and to 
accumulate a reserve of £ 11 ^, 656 . In that year the members 
rashly insisted on a reduction of the contribution by one- 
third, not foreseeing the outburst of disputes in 1908-9, 

' See the History of the British Tradss Union Congress (by W. J. Davis), 
voL ii. P- 156; and the suo;essivei4n»itta/ Rep»tsoi thepener^ 

Federation of Trade Untoas trom 1900 onward. 
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which caused the Federation to pay out for 638 disputes 
no less than £122,778, and necessitated in 1913 the doubling 
of the contribution. Since that date, in spite of payments to 
societies averaging £1500 every week of the year, the Federa¬ 
tion has not only met its engagements, but also built up a 
reserve exceeding a quarter of a million sterling. In 1911 
it formed an Approved Society under the National Insurance 
,\ct, with the object of relieving the separate Trade Unions, 
and notably the thousand small ones, from the onerous task 
of separately administering the Act, and to ensure* that 
their members did not go off to the Industrial Insurance 
Companies, an effort wliich has failed to attract more than 
a few thousand members. An extension of tln» effort to 
the provision of death benefits, by the formation of a Friendly 
Society section in 1913, has proved scarcely more successful. 

It must be recognised that during the past six or seven 
years the Federation has lost favour with important sections 
of the Trade Union world. It was probably inevitable that 
its inclusion of small sectional societies should eventually 
bring it into conflict with the larger Unions by whom such 
societies are often regarded as illegitimate competitors. 
Grounds of this kind may be assigned for the secession of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the Amalgamated 
Society of Tailors in 1915 : and for the powerful hostility 
shown since 1913 by the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain. But this feeling has been accentuated by a growing 
resentment of the part played by the General Federation— 
not unconnected with the forceful personality of the General 
Secretary—first in international relations, and secondly in 
the representation of Trade Union opinion to the Government 
and to the public. 

The General Federation, from its very establishment, 
affiliated itself to the International Trade Union Federation, 
which aimed at the collection and publication of statistics 
of Trade Unionism all over the world by an International 
Trade Union Secretariat, and at the mutual interchange of 
Trade Union information. For the first fifteen years of its 
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They have, for instance, been the main force in securing 
the general adoption of the Fair Wages Clause, and in 
furthering the election of Labour Candidates to local govern¬ 
ing bodies. But they are rigidly excluded from all partici¬ 
pation in the government or trade policy of the Unions; and, 
so far as Trade Unionism itself is concerned, their direct 
influence on questions of national scope is not great. 
Consisting, as in the main they do, of the delegates elected 
by btanches of national societies, they are hampered by tJie 
narrow limits of the branch autonomy. For in trade matters 
the branch can bring to the Council no power which it does 
not itself«possess,whilst towards any action involving expense 
by the Council it can, in many Unions, contribute only the 
voluntary extra-subscriptions of its members. During the 
present century, however, many Unions have started 
pasdng from central funds the affiliation fees of their branches 
to Trades Councils. Down to the end of the Nineteenth 
Century, however, the resources of the Councils accordingly 
seldom sufficed for more than tlie hire of a room to meet in,* 
the necessary postage and stationery, and the payment of a 
few pounds a year for the " loss of time ” of their principal 
officers. In no case except London does a Trades Council 
as such, even in 1920, pay a “ full-time ” salary, so as to 
command the whole time of a single salaried official, though 
the Trades Councils of cities like Glasgow, Manchester, and 
Bradford have salaried secretaries who have other duties; 
and where the Trades Council is combined with the Local 
Labour Party it is more and more coming to have the 
services of a Registration Officer or Election Agent, whose 
salary is usually provided as part of the election expenses 
of the Labour candidate. 

For a long time it could hardly be said that the Trades 
Councils enjoyed even the moral support of the great 

^ At Kottiogham, Leicester, Brighton, Hanley, Manchester. Worcester, 
and some other towns, the Trades ^ancii has at times been allowed the 
use of a room in the Town Hail, or other municipal building. The Local 
tlovernment Board in 1908 suggested to Local Authorities thal this 
issistanM shohld be gener^dly aSordod to them. 
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Unions. The central executives of the national societies 
were apt to view with suspicion and jealousy the existence 
of governing bodies m which they were not directly repre¬ 
sented. The local branches, if not actually forbidden, were 
not encouraged to adhere to what might conceivably bwcmne 
a rival authority. The strong county Unions frequently 
stood aloof unless tliey were rillowed an overwhelming 
representation. One of the notable changes of the present 
century has been the diminution of this jealousy of the 
Trades Councils. We know of no case in which bianthes 
are now forbidden to join a Trades Council. In most cases, 
although permission may have to be obtained from the 
Executive Council or Committee, it is nowaday.* rehdily 
granted, and with the recognition of the need for political 
action, between 1901 and 1913, came positive encourage¬ 
ment to the branches to affiliate to the Trades Councils of 
their localities.* 

It remains, however, true in 1920 as in 1890 that the 
Trades Councils do not inclmle the national leaders of the 
Trade Union world. The salaried officials of the old- 
established societies seldom take part in their proceedings. 
The London Trades Council, for instance, the classic meeting- 
place of the .Junta, has long since ceased to be able to count 
among its delegates the General Secretaries of the Engineers, 
Bricklayers, Railwaymen, Stccl-smeltcrs, or of any other 
of the great Societies having their head offices in London. 
The powerful coterie of cotton officials forms no part of the 
Manchester Trades Council. Of the boilermakers, neitlier 
the General Secretary nor anv one of the nine District 

' One ol tlic most active supjvirtcrs th** Trades Council Movement 
is the Nation^ Union of Itailwaymen, which has been largely responsible 
for the valuable help rendered by the Trades Councils in the organisation 
of agricultural labourers. The Amalgaraatcd Union of Cooperative 
Employees, that of Operative Bakers of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the Municipal Employees' Association arc also outstanding supporters of 
the Trades Councils, whilst lift Oldham Operative Cotton-spinners, and 
tile Operative Lace Makers of Nottingham make branch affiliation com- 
puls^. In many of the principal Unions branch alhliatioo ices are 
cemtriboted wholly, or in large proportion, from Central Funds. 
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Delegates is usually to be found on a Trades Council. The 
Miners’ Agents are notorious for abstention from the Councils 
in their localities. This, however, is due nowadays, what¬ 
ever. may once have been the reason, principally to the 
enornfeus additions to the work of all the salaried officials 
of the Trade Union world, which make it impossible for the 
majority of them to attend Trades Council meetings. The 
Trades Councils now serve as a useful training-ground, wider 
than^that of the Trade Union Branch, for those whom we 
have elsewhere described as the non-commissioned officers 
of the Movement, from whose ranks nearly all .the Trade 
Union leaders emerge. 

Aparf from their constant activity in municipal politics, 
and their energetic support of the Labour Party in all 
elections, the Trades Councils have, in the present century, 
considerably increased in usefulness. They have given 
valuable assistance in Trade Union propaganda, alike 
within their own districts and in the adjacent rural districts. 
No small part of the increase in Trade Union membership, 
notably among nondescript workers in the towns, and the 
agricultural labourers in the country, is to be ascribed to 
the constant work and support of some of the more active 
among them. They have done much to appease quarrels 
among the local branches of different Unions, and they are 
occasionally able to intervene successfully as arbitrators.* 
Even without formal arbitration they bring warring parties 
together. They nominate working-class representatives to 
many local committees and conferences, and serve, in this 
way, a§ useful links with public administration. Some of 
them have, of recent years, done a great deal to promote 
the better education of the artisan class. They affiliate to 
the Workers’ Educational Association or the Labour College, 
and support its classes ; they arrange public meetings and 

^ The Manchester Trades Council, and especially its Chairman. Mr. 
Purcdl, of the Amalgamated Furnishing Trade.s As^iation, successfully 
brought to a compromise the very serious strike of the Amalgamated 
Union of Cooperative Employee against the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Dx^rative S^etics in 1919. 
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obtain outside speakers; they affiliate to the Labour 
Research Department, which has a special " Trades Councils 
and Local Labour Parties Section ” ; they subscribe to the 
travelling library of book-boxes maintained by the Fabian 
Society ; they frequently issue their own monthly bulletin 
of Trade Union and Labour news, or journal of local govern¬ 
ment information, or at least their annual Year-Book ; and 
they act as distributing centres for the nationally published 
papiphlets and leaflets — sometimes even for the piore 
popular books on Labour questions.' They have come, in 
several centres, to form, by Joint Councils, an indispensable 
connecting link between the Trade Union and Co-Operative 
Movements, and they serve, more than any other agency, 
as the cement between the local branches of these two 
movements and the Labour Party itself. To what extent 
they are destined, in their character of constituent members 
of the I-abour Party, sometimes actually combined with 
Local Labour Parties (in the latter ra.ses with the inclusion, 
since igi8, of a section of individual members. Trade 
Unionists or others, " workers by hand or by brain "), to 
develop an effective poUtical organisation, drawing together 
the whole of the supporters of the 1 -abour Party in each 
Parliamentary constituency, remains yet to be demonstrated. 

The Trades Union Congress 

But the most extensive federation of the Trade Union 
world is to-day, as it has always been, the Trades Union 
Congress, which could count in September 1919 an affiliated 
membership of more than five and a quarter millions, a 
number nevpr paralleled in this or'any other country. We 
have described in previous chapters the origin and develop¬ 
ment of this federal body, its uses in drawing together the 
scattered Trade Union forces, and its failure either to help 

> The Gateshead Trades Council and Local Labour Patty holds an 
"Information Bureau meeting" once a week, devoted to answering 
inquiries and adording inlormation on Local Government aduirs. 
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In the solution of the problems of industrial organisation or 
to give an intellectual lead to the rank and file.* 

We drew attention in the first edition of this book in 
1894 to the weakness of the organisation of this imposing 
annua*! Congress; and, from 1895 onward, certain changes 
have been successively made in its constitution and pro¬ 
cedure, not always, as we think, for the better. At the 
Norwich Congress in 1894 the Parliamentary Committee, 
whicji the Congress annually elects as its executive, y^as 
charged by a resolution proposed by W. J. Davis to consider 
the amendment of the Standing Orders, and to make the 
amended orders applicable to the next Congress. On the 
authority of this ambiguous resolution, which seems to have 
had in view only the establishment of Grand Committees to 
deal with the multiplicity of resolutions on the annual 
agenda, the Parliamentary Committee, of which the Chair¬ 
man was then John Bums, M.P., decided forthwith to expel 
all the Trades Councils from the Congress, to make obligatory 
the " vote by card ” according, not to the number of dele¬ 
gates, but to the aggregate membership of each Union, and 
to confine the delegates rigidly to the contemporary salaried 
officers and the members of Trade Unions actuaUy working 
at their crafts—thereby excluding not only the veteran 
Henry Broadhurst, M.P., with John Burns himself, but also 
Keir Hardie, Tom Mann, and other leaders of the new move- 
^ ment that was seeking to make Trade Unionism a political 
force. Who, exactly, was responsible for this coup i’itat 
was not officially revealed. It was said, with some authority, 
that James Mawdsley, the rough and forceful secretary of 
the Cotton-spinners, was at the bottom of the move, and 
that he made use of tire personal rivalry between Henry 
Broadhurst and John Bums to get them both, and also the 

* The Trades Union Congress has, since 1873, published a long and 
detailed Annual Report ; and the Parliamentary Committee has, for some 
years past, issued a Quarterly Circtdar to its constituent bodies. Besides 
these, there should be consulted the History of the British Trades Union 
Congress, by W. J. Davis, of which two volumes have been issued {19W and 
1916); H$nry Broadhurst, tkt Story of his Life, by himself, 1901. 
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rebellious element from the Trades Councils, which all three 
disliked, excluded from future Congresses.* The Congress 
at Cardiff in 1895 was very angr}^ and, in effect, rebuked 
the Parliamentary Committee, but allowed the new Standing 
Orders to be confirmed on the newly adopted '* card vbte." 
In so far as the intention was to keep the new ideas out of 
Congress, the result was plainly a failure, as within four 
years (to be described in Chapter XI.) there was a majority 
in Congress for the creation of the independent organisation 
entitled the Labour Representation Committee, wfiich 
became in due course the present Labour Party. The effect 
was merely to weaken the intellectual influence on the 
Trade Union world of the Congress and its Parliamentary 
Committee. 

With this e.xception of the exclusion of the Trades 
Councils, and of the outstanding personalities whom they 
occasionally sent as delegates, the visitor to the Trades 
Union Congress in igig would have found verv little differ¬ 
ence between it and the Congresses of thirty years before, 
except for an increase in the size of the gathering and in 
the number of members represented ; and, as must be added, 
an all-round improvement in the education and manners, 
especially of the younger delegates. As an institution it 
can hardly be said to have shown, between 1890 and 1917 
at least, any development at all. 

It must be admitted that, with all its sliortcomings, the 
Congress, which has now for over fifty years continued to 
meet annually in some industrial centre, serves many useful 
purposes. It is, to begin with, an outward and sisible sign 
of that persistent sentiment of solidarity which has through¬ 
out the whole of the past centurj' distinguished the working 
class. Composed of delegates from all the great national 
and county Unions and an increasing number of local 
societies, and largely attended by the salaried officials, the 
Congress, unlike the Trades Councils, is really representative 

* See the significant comments in History cj Iks Srilish TraJts OmoM 
Ctm^su, by W. J. Davis, vol. ii., 1916, pp. los-8. 
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(except for the absence of most of the political side of its 
organisation) of all the elements of the Trade Union world. 
Hence its discussions reveal, both to the Trade Union Civil 
Service and to party politicians, the movement of opinion 
among all sections of Trade Unionists, and, through them, 
of the great body of the wage-earners. Moreover, the week’s 
meeting gives a unique opportunity for friendly intercourse 
between the representatives of the different trades, and 
thu# leads frequently to joint action or wider federatiems. 
Nevertheless the Congress remains, as we have de.scribed it 
in its early years, rather a parade of the Trade Union forces 
than a gpnuine Parliament of Labour.^ 

All the incidental circumstances tend to accentuate the 
parade features of Congress at the expense of its legislative 
capacity. The Mayor and Corporation of the city in which 
it is held are frequently permitted to give a public welcome 
to the delegates, and to hold a sumptuous reception in their 
honour. The .Strangers' Gallery is full of interested observers, 
Distinguished foreigners, representatives of Government 
departments, “ fraternal delegates ” from America and the 
Continent, and from the Co-operative Union and the National 
Union of Teachers, inquisitive politicians, and popularity- 

^ In the early period of its history the middle-class friends of Trade 
(Inionism read papers and took part in debates. But for many years no 
one has been allowed to participate in its proceedings in any capacity 
except duly elected delegates who have worked at the trade they repre¬ 
sent, or are actually salaried ofiicials of affiliated Trade Unions. In 1892 
and 1893 admission was further limited to those societies which contri¬ 
buted a specified amount per thousand members to the funds of the 
Congress. The Parliamentary Committee consists of seventeen members, 
elected by ballot of the whole of the delegates on the fifth day of the Con¬ 
gress. The successful candidates are usually the salari^ officers of the 
great societies, the Standing O^ers expressly providing that no trade shall 
have moK than one repr^entative except the miners, who may now have 
two. The Secretary receives, even in 1920, only j^oo a year, and the 
post has nearly always been filled by an officer enjoying emoluments for 
other duties. For the last forty years the holder has almost constantly 
been a member of Parliament, with prior obligations to his constlriients, 
which are not always consistent with the directions of his fellow Trade 
Unionists; and with onerous Parliamentary duties, which often hamper ' 
his secretarial work. For many years he had to provide whatever c^rical 
aswstance be required: but in 1896 a clerk, and in 1917 an Assistant 
Secretary, were added to tbe staS. 
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hunting ministers sit through every day’s proceedings. 
The press-table is crowded with reporters from all the 
principal newspapers of the kingdom, whilst the local 
organs vie with each other in bringing out special editions 
containing verbatim reports of each day’s discussions. t6ut 
what more than anything else makes the Congress a holiday 
demonstration instead of a responsible deliberative assembly 
’ is its total lack of legislative power. The delegates are well 
aware that Congress resolutions on " subjects ” have no 
binding effect on their constituents, and therefore do hot 
take the trouble to put them in practicable form, or even 
to make them consistent one with another. From the 
outset the proceedings are unbusiness-like. Mucl» of the 
first day is consumed in pure routine and a lengthy inaugural 
address from the President, who has been since igoo always 
the Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee of the 
preceding year. The rest of the agenda consists of resolu¬ 
tions sent in by the various Unions and brought higgledy- 
piggledy before the Congress in an order determined by 
the chances of the ballot. These resolutions are subjected 
to no selection or revision beyond an attempt by sub¬ 
committees to merge in one the several proposals on each 
. subject. The delegates have at their disposal about twenty- 
five hours to discuss every imaginable subject, ranging 
from the nationalisation of the means of production down 
to the prohibition of one carter driving two vehicles at a 
time. To enable even a minority of those present to 
speak for or against the proposals, each speaker is limited 
to five, or perhaps to three minutes, a rule which is more 
or less rigidly enforced. But, in spite of this vigorous 
application of the closure, the President is seldom able to 
get the business through, and has frequently as much as 
he can do to maintain order. The Standing Orders Com¬ 
mittee is entirely taken up with its mechanical business, 
and is not authorised, any more than is the Parliamentary 
Committee itself, to formulate a programme for the con¬ 
sideration of the delegates. Nor docs the Congress receive 
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much guidance from experienced officials of the old-estab¬ 
lished Unions. Whether from a good-natured desire to 
let the private members have their turn at figuring in the 
newspapers, or from a somewhat cynical appreciation of 
the fruitkissness of Congress discussions, many of them 
habitually lie low, and seldom speak except to defend 
themselves against attacks. Moreover, they are busily 
engaged, both in and out of Congress hours, in arranging 
for the election of themselves or their friends on the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, which has hitherto always Seen 
governed by mutual " bargaining ” for votes.* When 
the four days’ talk draws near to an end, many of the 
resolutibns on the agenda are still undisposed of. On the 
Saturday morning, when most of the delegates have started 
for home, a thin meeting hurries rapidly through the re¬ 
mainder of the proposals, speeches are reduced to sixty 
seconds each, and the Congress adopts a score of important 
resolutions in a couple of hours. From first to last there 
is no sign of a " Front Bench ” of responsible leaders. As a 
business meeting the whole function of the Congress is 
discharged in the election of the Parliamentary Committee, 
to wliich the representation of the Trade Union world for 
the ensuing year is entrusted. 

In the first edition of this book, in 1894, we gave a 
description of the work of the Parliamentary Committee 
which it is interesting to recall: 

The duties of the Parliamentary Committee have never been 
expressly defined by Congress, and it will easily be understood 
that resolutions of the kind we have described afford but little 
guidance for practical work. But there is a genera! understand¬ 
ing that the Committee fe to watch over the political interests 


‘ .Each Union casts votes in proportion to its affiliated membership, 
but can divide them as it pleases among the candidates. Between 1906 
tad 1915 the delegates were divided into ten groups of allied industries 
lod each group chose its own member. At the 1919 Congr^ a resolutioa 
was cani^ directing that the election should henceforth be by the trans* 
ferahle vote; and it remains to be seen whether this will up^ the 
"dickering for votes." 
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of its constituents, in much the same way as the Parliamoitaiy 
Committee of a town council or a railway company. It is 
obvious that, in the case of the Trade Union world, such a 
mandate covers a wide field. The right of Free As.sociation, 
won by Allan, Applegarth, Odger, and their allies, is now a^MSt 
issue, but the Trade Union interest in legislation has, wifh the 
advance of Democracy, extended to larger and more complicated 
problems. The complete demoaatisation of the political machin¬ 
ery, the duty of the Government to a model employer, the 
further regulation of private enterprise through perfected factory 
le^slation, the public administration of monopolies, an ail 
questions in which the Trade Union world of to-day considers 
itself keenly interested. To these distinctly labour issues must 
be added such interests of the non-propertied class as the in¬ 
cidence of taxation, the public provision for educStion and 
recreation, and the maintenance of the sick and the aged. We 
have here an amount of Parliamentary business f.ir in excess of 
that falling upon the Parliamentary Conunittee of any ordinary 
town council or railway company. To examine all bills, public 
or private, introduced into Parliament that may possibly affect 
any of the foregoing Trade Union interests; to keep a constant 
watch on the administration of the public de])artmcnts; to 
scrutinise the Budget, the Education Code, and the Orders of 
the Local Government Board ; to bring pressure ti> bear on the 
Ministry of the day, so as to mould the Queen’s .Speech into a 
Labour Programme; to promote independent Bills on all the 
subjects upon which the Government refuses to legislate ; and, 
lastly, to organise that iwrsistent “ lobbying " of Ministers and 
private members which finally clinches a popular demand—all 
this constitutes a task which would tax the energies of half a 
dozen highly trained Parliamentary agents devoting thar whole 
time to their clients. This is the work which the Trade Union 
Congress delegates to a committee of busy officials, all absorbed 
in the multifarious details of their own sodeties, and served 
only by a Secretary who is paid fop a small part of his time, 
and who accordingly combines the office with other duties.' 


> The situation was tor years further complicated by the tact 
tbat C. Fen-vick, M.P., who in 1890 succeeded Henry Broadhurst in the 
office, was one of the Parliamentary representatives o( the Durham miners, 
a majority of whom were not in accordance with the decision of the Congress 
or. the crucial question of an Eight Hours' Bill. It was in vain that 
Fenwick, with most engaging candour, exjdained to each successive 
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The whole organisation is so absurdly inadequate to the 
task, that the Committee can hardly be blamed for giving np 
any attempt to keep pace with the work. The members leave 
their provincial headquarters fifteen or twenty times a year to 
spend a few hours in the little offices at 19 Buckingham Street, 
StranS, in deliberating upon such business as their Secretary 
brings before them. Preoccupied with the affairs of their socie¬ 
ties, and unversed in general politics, they either confine their 
attention to the interests of their own trades, or look upon the 
" fortnightly trip to London as a pleasant recreation from hard 
officinl duties. In the intervals between the meetings the Setre- 
tary struggli s with the business as best he can. with such clerical 
help as he can afford to pay lor out of his meagre allowance. 
Absorbed in his own Parliamentary duties, for the performance 
of which*his constituents pay him a salary, he can devote to 
the general interests of the Trade Union world only the leavings 
of his time and attention. It is therefore not surprising to learn 
that the agenda laid liefore the ParUamentary Committee, in¬ 
stead of covering the extensive field indicated by the resolutions 
of the Congress, is habitually reduced to the barest minimum. 
The work annually accomplished by the Committee during the 
last few years has. in fact, been limited to a few deputations to 
the Government, two or three circulars to the Unions, a little 
consultation with friendly jioliticians, and the drafting of an 
elaborate report to Congri-ss, describing, not their doings, but 
tile legislation and other Parliamentary proceedings of the 
session. The result is tliat the executive committee of the 
United Textile Factory Workers’ Association and the Miners' 
Federation exercised a far more potent influence in the lobby 
than the Oimmittee representing the whole Trade Union world; 
whilst such expert manipulators as Mr. John Bums, Mr. Havelock 


CongrcM that his plMgr to his con-stituunU, no less than his own opinions, 
wooid compel him actively to op|x>se all regulation of the hours of adult 
male labour. The Congress ngvertfaeless elected him for four successive 

r n as Secretary to the Pi>.rbameiitary Comraittcc, replacing him only 
1894 hy an officer who was prepared to support the policy of the 
Congress. This w only another example of the extraordinary constancy 
trefmed to at p. 471) with which a working-class organisation adheres to 
a man who has once been elected an otficer~a constancy due, as we think, 
partly to a generous objection to " do a man out of his job." and partly 
to a deep-rooted belief that «iy given piece of work can be done as 
by one man as another. Much the same situation has iwarrcd frequently 
kt the reemti of the ParUamentar)* Committee. 
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Wilson, or Mr. George HoweD, can point to more reforms effected 
in a single session than the Parliamentar>' Committee has lately 
accomplished during a whole Parliament. 

It is therefore not surprising that there exists in the Trade 
Union world a growing feeling of irritation against the firlia- 
mentary Committee. In each succes,sive Congress the Coimnittee. 
instead of taking the lead, finds itself placed on its defence. But 
it is obvious that Congress itself is to blame." The members of 
the Committee, including the Secretary, are men of quite as 
sterling character and capacity as a board of railw.iy directors 
or* a committee of town councillors. But whereas a raHway 
company or a town council places at the disposal of its Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee the whole energies of a specially trained 
town clerk or solicitor, and allows him. moreover, to ^-all to his 
aid as many expert advisers as he thinks fit, the Trades Union 
Congress experts the ParUamentary affairs of a million and a 
half members to be transacted by a staff inferior to that of a 
third-rate Trade Union. At one period, it is true, the leaders 
of the Trade Union world as a wliole successfully conducted a 
long and arduous Parliamentary camp.iign. We We described 
in a previous chapter the momentous legislative revolution in 
the status of Trade Unionism which was effected between 1867 
and 1875. But the Conference of Amalgamated Tr.id<'s, and its 
successors the Parliamentary Committee, had in these years at 
their command the freely given services of such a galaxy of 
legal and Parliamentary talent as Mr. Frederic Harrison, Pro¬ 
fessor E. S. Beesly, Mr. Henry Crompton, Mr, I'homas (now 
Judge) Hughes, Messrs. Godfrey and Vernon Lushington, and 
Mr. (now Justice) K. S. Wright. The objection felt by the 
present generation of Trade Unionists to be beholden to middle- 
class friends is not without a certain validity. But if the Trade 
Union Congress wants its Parliamentary business done it must, 
at any rate, provide sucli a salary as will secure the full services 
of the ablest man in the movement, equip liis .office with an 
adequate number of" clerks, and aaithorise the Parliamentary 
Committee to retain such expert professional assistance as may 
from time to time be required. 

Such was the position as we saw it in 1894, Tlie Trades 
Union Congress did not in any important respect improve 
its organisation, nor equip its Parliamentary Committee with 
any adequate staB. Its failure to cope with the Farlia* 
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mentary business in which the Trade Union world was 
interested became more and more manifest; and the 
discontent was increased by the disinclination felt by many 
of the leading members of the Committee for the larger 
aspindions and more independent attitude in politics that 
marked the active spirits of the rank and file of Trade Union 
membership. All this co-operated to produce the vote of 
‘ the 1899 Congress in favour of some definite step to increase 
the number of Labour Members in the House of Commons, 
out of which sprang the independent organisation subse¬ 
quently known as the Labour Party, which we shall describe 
in Chapter XL But although the Trades Union Congress 
, thus created, at the very end of tlie nineteenth century, a 
separate political organisation for the Trade Union world, 
into which the steadily increasing political activity of the 
Trade Unions has since flowed, the Congress and its Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee made no change in their own work. 
Tliere has accordingly continued to be the same stream, 
year after year, of miscellaneous resolutions before Congress, 
gg per cent of them dealing with political issues, involving 
either legislation or a change of Government policy, resolu¬ 
tions which liave continued to be presented and discussed 
without any regard to their place in any consistent programme 
for the Trade Union world as a whole. The Parliamentary 
Committee has continued to regard itself almost entirely 
as a Parliamentary Committee, just as if the Trade Unions 
had not united in a distinct political organisation and had 
not created their own Parliamentary Labour Party. The 
futile annual deputations to Ministers have continued to 
present to them the crude resolutions of the Trades Union 
Congress, without regard to the contemporary situation in 
the House of Commons, or the action t^en by the Parlia¬ 
mentary Labour Party, and without taking' into account 
hi what relation they stand to the political programme of 
the Trade Union world as formulated, year by year, in the 
Conferences of the Labour Party. Meanwhile the essentially 
industrial work of the national organisation of Trade Unions 
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has continued to be neglected. Both the Trades Union 
Congress and the Parliamentary Committee have shown 
the greatest disinclination to tackle such essentially Trade 
Union problems as those presented by the existence in. the 
same trade of competing Trade Unions; ‘ by the fornbtion 
of separate Unions on overlapping and mutually inconsistent 
bases; by the growing rivalry between the warring con¬ 
ceptions of organisation by craft and organisation by 
industry; by the increasing failure of the membership of 
each branch to corrcsjxmd with the staffs of the separate 
gigantic establishments characteristic of the present day ; by 
the “ rank and file movement," demanding a greater direct 
control of workshop conditions than can easily be made 
compatible with the centralisiition of policy in the national 
executives; by the development of the " Shop Stewards’ ” 
organisation; by the spread in different industries of 
systems of " payment by results,” unsafeguarded by the 
necessary adaptations of the Standard Rate and Collective 
Bargaining; by the tendency of the employers to make 
deductions from the Standard Kate wlien it suits them to 
take on individuals or new classes of workers whom they 
declare to be inferior, whether women or boys, old men 
or partially incapacitated workers of any srrrt; and by the 
introduction of “ Scientific Management." * 

* One such case may be mciittoned. In 1898 a small Trade Union of 
old standing (Co-operative Smiths' S<xicty. Gateshead) furtnally complained 
that the Amalgamated Society of Imginecrs had allowed its members to 
take the places of men who had struck. The Parliamentary Committee, 
acting under Standing Order No. 20, appointed three of its memlicrs as 
arlatrators. who, after elaborate inquiry, found the charge proved, and^ 
requested the A.S E. to withdraw its members from the place in dispute. 
The A.S.E refused to accept the award, and withdrew from the Congress 
(Annual Report of Trades Union Congress, 1899: litslory of Brtiuk Trades 
Union Congress, by W. J. Davis, vol. ii., 1916. pp. iCi>62, 165-67). 

Another case, in 1902, was adjudicate on in a sinhlar way. where 
the United Kingdom Amalgamated Smiths and Strike,rs complained of ^e 
Associated Blacksmiths’ Society, which was found to blame (ibid. p. 208}. 

* In view of the failure of the Trades Union Congress to equip its 
Parliamentary Committee with any staff that would enable it. to deal 
with these problems, the Fabian Society started in 1912 the Fabuut 
Reseafch Department, to investigate and supply information upon theie 
and other questions. This organisation has now become the Labow 
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During the whole of this centuty, in fact, the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress, add the 
Congress itself, have failed to grapple with the work that calls 
out .to be done by some national organisation of the Trade 
Unioh world. After allowing to be created, on the one hand, 
the General Federation of Trade Unions, abandoning to it the 
whole function of insurance, together with the representation 
of British Trade Unionism in the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, and, on the other, the Labour Party, wth 
its inevitable absorption of the poUtical activity of the Trade 
Union world, the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress has failed to recognise, and to concentrate 
upon, thj sphere that it had left to itself, namely, to become 
the nationd organ for the improvement and development 
of British Trade Unionism in its industrial aspect. Whilst 
the Trades Union Congress has continued anxiously and 
nervously to abstain from any attempt to demarcate the 
spheres of rival Unions or to improve their mutual relations, 
action which would have brought the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee dangerously into conflict with one or other of its 
constituents, and has confined its attention as much as 
ever to the statutory and governmental reforms which its 
various sections desired, it has been progressivf'ly over¬ 
shadowed, on the political side, by the rise of the Labour 
Party, to be described in a subsequent chapter. 

Hesearcb Department, an independent federal combination of Trade 
Unions. (Operative and Socialist societies, and other Labour bodies 
(including the Labour Party, the English, Scottish, and Irish Trades 
Union Congresses, the Co^>perative Union, the Daify Herald, most of the 
big Trade Unions, and some bundrods of Trade Councils, Local Labour 
Pities, etc.), with indi\idual students and investigator. It has its 
offices at 34 l-Icclestoo Square^ London, S.W.i, next door to those of tiie 
Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party: issues to its members a 
monthly bulletin of information, and has published many useful books, 
pamphlets, and monographs. It answers a stream of questions from 
Trade Unions all ova: the country on every conceivable point of thec^ or 
practice; it supplies particulars -of rates of pay, hours of labour, and 
ODoditions of employment in other trades; and ^ is fre<}uently employed 
in hel^bg to prepare cases for submisaion to Joint Boards or Arbitration 
Ttibanala. Its influential conduct of ^ pnUldty " of the Katioasl 
UbUui of Baihrayan in the 1919 strike has already been dsacxibad. 
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Towards the end of 1919 the discontent of the Trade 
Union world with the position and attitude of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee came to a head. The sudden railway 
strike, described in this chapter, revealed the lack of .any 
organ of co-ordination in industrial movements frhidi 
inevitably affected the whole Trade Union Movement. The 
Parliamentary Committee itself laid before a special Trades 
Union Congress in December 1919 a report decjaiing that 
“ yie need has long been recognised for the development of 
more adequate machinery for the co-ordination of Labour 
activities, both for the movement as a whole, and especially 
for its industrial side. Again and again the lack of co¬ 
ordination has resulted, not only in the overlapping of 
administrative work, but also in unnecessary internal and 
other disputes, involving vast financial and moral damage 
to the whole Labour Movement. To do away with some 
of this overlapping and to provide, means of co-ordinating 
the work of certain sections was the object with which the 
Triple Industrial Alliance was founded by the Miners, 
Railwaymien, and Transport Worki'rs, and the Siime object 
is behind the numerous steps towards closer unity which 
have been taken in various industries and groups. The 
Negotiating Committee, hastily improvised to deal with the 
situation created by the railway strike this autumn, was 
generally felt to have fulfilled, however imperfectly, a vital 
need of Labour; but it is clear that it ought not to have 
been necessary to create a new and temporary body to do 
this work ; the necessary macliinery should have been 
already in e.xistence in the form of a really effective central 
co-ordinating body for the movement as a whole. 

" It appears to us that the bod^ which is required should 
and must be developed out of the existing organisation of 
the Trades Union Congress and out of its closer co-operation 
with other sections of the working-class movement. At 
present, the Standing Orders do not permit the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee to undertake the work which is required. 
Ind^, its functions, as they are now d^ed, are in great 
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measure* a survival from a ju'evious period, when the chief 
duties of the Congress were political, and there existed no 
separate political organisation to express the policy and 
obj^ts of Labour. We accordingly suggest that the whole 
functtons and organisation of the Parliamentary Committee 
demand revision, with a view to developing out of it a real 
co-ordinating body for the industrial side of the whole Trade 
Union Movement. It is also necessary to take into account 
the relation of the reorganised Central Industrial Committee 
to the other sections of the movement, and especially to the 
Labour Party andtto the Co-operative Movement. 

" If a better central orgarrisation could be developed both 
on the Industrial side and by the closer joint working 
with the other wings of the working-class movement, a 
vast development of the very necessary work of publicity, 
information, and research would at once become possible. 
Tlie research, publicity, and legal departments now working 
for the movement require co-ordination and extension 
equally with its industrial and political organisation. The 
research, publicity, and legal work now done by the Trades 
Union Congress, the Labour Party, and the Labour Research 
Department must be co-ordinated and greatly enlarged in 
close connection with the development of the executive 
machinery of the movement.” 

The proposal did not secure the approval of the Miners’ 
Federation, but the special Congress, by a very large 
majority, passed the following resolution: 

" That in view of the imperative need and demand for 
a central co-ordinating body representative of the whole 
Trade Union Movement and capable of efficiently dealing 
with industrial questions bf national importance, the Parlia- 
ntentary Committee bl instructed to revise the Standing 
Orders of Congress in such'manner as is necessary to secure 
the following changes in the functions and duties of the 
Executive body elected by Congress; 

" (i) To substitute for the Parliamentary Committee a 
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Trades Union Congress General Council, to b# 
elected annually by Congress. 

“ (2) To prepare a scheme determining the composition 
and methods of election of the General Cnun^il. 

" (3) To make arrangements for the developmeift of 
administrative departments in the offices of the 
General Council, in the direction’ of securing 
the necessary officials, staff, and equipment to 
secure an efficient Trade Union centre. 

• > 

" Further, in order to avoid overlapping in the activity 
of working-class organisations, the Parliamentary Committee 
be instructed to consult with the Labour Party ^nd the 
Co-operative Movement, with a rdew to devising a scheme 
for the setting up of departments under joint control, 
responsible for effective national and international service 
in the following and any other necessary directions: 

“ (a) Research : To secure general and statistical in¬ 
formation on all i|uestions affecting the worker 
as producer and consumer by the co-ordination 
and development of existing agencies. 

“ (6) Legal advice on all questions affecting the collective 
welfare of the members of working-class organ¬ 
isations. 

" (c) Publicity, including preparation of suitable litera¬ 
ture dealing with questions affecting the eco¬ 
nomic, social, and political welfare of the people; 
with machinery for inaugurating .special publicity 
campaigns to meet emergencies of an industri^ 
or political,charaeter." 

The Officers of the Tr.sde Union Movement 

If we survey the growth of the British Trade Union 
Movement during the past thirty years, what is conspicuous 
B that, whilst the Movement has marvellously increased in 
mass And momentum, it has been marked on the whole by 
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Wdcquacy of leadership alike within each Union and in 
the Movement itself, and by a lack of that unity and per¬ 
sistency of purpose which wise leadership alone can give. 
Hence, in our opinion, the organised workers, whilst steadily 
advancing, have not secured an3rthing like the results, 
either in the industrial or in the political field, that the 
individual sacrifices and efforts in their cause might have 
brought about. This deficiency in the brain-work of suc¬ 
cessful organisation is very marked in the various sections 
of the building trades, with their chaos of separate societies, 
and in the engineering, industry, with its persistence of 
competing Unions formed on inconsistent bases, its lack of 
uniformhty in Standard Rates, and its failure to devise any 
plan of safeguarding Collective Bargaining in the various 
systems of" Payment by Results.” But it has been equally 
, apparent in the incapacity of the Trade Union Movement 
as a whole to establish any central authority to prevent 
overlapping organisations and demarcation disputes, and to 
co-ordinate the efforts of the various sections of workers 
towards a higher standard of life and greater control over 
the conditions of their working lives. The British workmen, 
it must be said, have not become aware of the absolute need 
for what we may call Labour Statesmanship. They have 
not yet learnt how, either in their separate Trade Unions 
or in the Labour Movement as a whole, to attract and train, 
to select and retain in office, to accord freedom of initiative 
to and yet to control, a sufficient staff of qualified officials 
capable not merely of individual leadership, but also of well 
devised " team play ” in the long-drawn-out struggle of tfie 
wage-earning ckss for its " place in the sun.” To this 
constant falling short bf the reasonably expected achieve¬ 
ments is, we think, due the perpetual see-saw in Trade 
Union policy: the Trade Unionkts of one decade relying 
principally on political action, to the neglect of the industrial 
weapon, whilst those of a succeeding decade, temporality 
disillusioned with political action, rush wildly into stiikn 
uid neglect the bidlot-box. This change of feeling is due 
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each time to the failure of the results to come up to expecta¬ 
tion. We shall understand some of the reasons for this 
shortcoming if we examine how the Trade Union Movement 
is, in fact, officered. 

The affairs, industrial and political, of the six nullion 
Trade Unionists, enrolled in possibly as many as fifty 
thousand local branches or lodges (including a thousand 
independent small local societies), are administered by 
peijiaps 100,000 annually elected branch officials and sjiop 
stewards. These may be regarded as the non-commissioned 
officers of the Movement; and it is fundamentally on their 
sobriety and personal integrity, combined with an intimate 
knowledge of their several crafts and a steadiness of judge¬ 
ment, that the successful conduct of the branch business 
depends. They continue to work at their trades, and 
receive only a few pounds a year for all their onerous and 
.sometimes dangerous work. It is these non-commissioned 
officers of the Trade Union army who keep the Trade Union 
organisation alive. But they have neither the training, nor 
the leisure, nor even the opportunity, so long as they remain 
non-commissioned officers, working at their trades, to 
formulate a detailed policy, or to supply the day-by-day 
executive leadership to the particular Trade Union, or to 
the Trade Union Movement. For the work of translating 
into action, industrial or political, the desires or convictions 
of the whole body of the members, the Trade Union world 
necessarily depends, in the main, on its salaried officers, 
who devote the whole of their time to the service of the. 
Movement, in one or other capacity. Such a whole-time 
salaried staff was slow to be formed. In 1850 it did not 
exist at all. It probably did not m 1860 number as many 
as a hundred throughout the whole kingdom. In 1892, in 
the first edition of this book, we put it approximately at 600. 
In 1920, with a fourfold growth in membership, and (under 
the National Insurance Act) a vast increase in the office 
and fjnancial business of the Trade Unions, we estimate the 
total number of the salaried officers of all the Trade Unions 

o 
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and their federations (not including mere shorthand t)?pists 
and office-boys) at three or four thousand, of whom perhaps 
one-tenth, in or out of Parliament, are engaged exclusively 
on ejection and other political work. But even on the 
industrial side, Trade Union officials differ considerably in 
the work they have to do, and the differences in function 
result in marked varieties of type. 

We have first the salaried officials of the skilled trades. 
They are broadly distinguished from the officers of the 
Labourers’ Unions by the fact that they are invariably 
men who have worked at the crafts they represent, and who 
have usplly served their society as branch secretaries. 
We may distinguish among them two leading types, the 
Administrator of Friendly Benefits, and the Trade Official. 

To the type of Administrator of Friendly Benefits, the 
school of William Allan, belong most of the General and 
Assistant Secretaries at the head offices of the great Trade 
Friendly Societies organisations in which the mass of routine, 
financial, and other office business has become so great that 
only the ablest men succeed in rising above it. Owing to the 
continued increase in membership of the principal Unions, 
to their tendency to amalgamate into larger and larger 
aggregations, to the constant extension of friendly benefits, 
and since 1911 to the enormous addition to the work made 
by the National Insurance Act, the administrative staffs of 
the Unions have had to be doubled and quadrupled. But 
the Trade Union official of this type, however great may 
»be his nominal position, has, during the past thirty years, 
come to exercise less and less influence on the Trade Union 
world. Rigidly confined to his officoi he becomes in most 
cases a painstaking clerk, and rises at the best to the level 
of the shrewd manager of an insurance company. He passes 
his life in investigating the claims of his members to the 
various benefits, and in upholding, at all hazard of un¬ 
popularity, a sound financial system of adequate contribu¬ 
tions and moderate benefits. Questions of trade policy, 
interest him principally so far as they tend to swell o/c 
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diminish the number of his members in receipt of " Out of 
Work Pay.” He is therefore apt to be more intent on 
getting unemployed members off the books than on raising 
the Standard Rate of wages or decreasing the length qt the 
Normal Day. For the same reason he proves a teI^acious 
champion of his members’ rights in all quarrels about 
overlap and demarcation of work; and it may happen that 
he finds himself more often engaged in disputes with rival 
Unions than with employers. He represents the most 
cohservative element in Trade Union life. On all (rccasions 
he sits tight, and votes solid for what lie conreives to be the 
official or moderate party. 

More influential in Trade Union jxilitics is tllb salaried 
officer of the otfier type. The Trade Official, as we have 
called him, is largidy the result of the prevalence, in certain 
industries, of a complicated system of" Payment by Results." 
We have already described how the cotton lists on the one 
hand and the clieckweigher clau>e on the other called into 
existence a specially trained class, which has since been 
augmented by the adoption of piecework lists in laiot and 
shoemaking and other industries. The officers of this type 
are professionals in the art of Collective Bargaining. They 
spend their lives in intricate calculations on technics 
details, and in conducting delicate negotiations with the 
employers or their professional agents. It matters little. 
whether they are the general secretaries of essentially trade 
societies, such as the federal Unions of Cotton-spinners and 
Cotton-weavers, or the exclusively trade delegates of 
societies with friendly benefits, such as the Steel-smelters, 
tile Boilermakers, aiyl the Boot and Shoe Operatives. In 
either case their attention is almost entirely devoted to the. 
eahiings of their members. Alert and open-minded, they 
are keen observers of market prices, employers' profits, the, 
course of international trade, and everything which may! 
affect the gross product of their industry, T^ey are more 
acutely conscious of incompetency, whether in employer or 
employed, than .they can always express. Supporters of 
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improved processes, new machinery, and “speeding up,” 
they would rather see an antiquated mill closed or an 
incompetent member discharged than reduce the Standard 
Ratek Nor do they confine themselves exclusively to the 
mone^ wages of their clients. Among them are to be 
found the best advocates of legislative regulation of the 
conditions of employment, and whilst they have during 
the present century fallen somewhat into the background 
when wider political issues have come to the fore, the 
elaboration of the Labour Code during the past fifty yeirs 
has been due, in the main, to their detailed knowledge and 
untiring pertinacity. 

The Trade Official, however, has the defects of his 
qualities. The energetic workman, who at about thirty 
years of age leaves the factory, the forge, or the mine, to 
spend his days pitting his brains against those of shrewd 
employers and sharp-witted solicitors, has necessarily to 
concentrate all his energies upon the limited range of his 
new work. As a Branch Secretary, he may have taken a 
keen interest in the grievances and demands of other trades 
besides his own. Soon he finds his duties incompatible 
with any such wide outlook. The feeling of class solidarity, 
so vivid in the manual working wage-earner, tends gradually 
to be replaced by a narrow trade interest. The District 
Delegate of the Boilermakers finds it as much as he can do 
to master the innumerable and constantly changing details 
of every variety of iron-ship, boiler, and bridge building in 
every port, and even at every yard. The Investigator of 
the National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives is often 
hard put to it to estimate accurately fhe labour in each of 
the thousand changing Styles of boots, whilst at the same 
time keeping pace with ever-increasing complexity both of 
.machinery and division of labour. The Cotton Official, 
■with his bewildering lists, throws hk whole mind into 
coping with the infinite variety of calculations involved in 
new patterns, increased speed, and every alteration of count 
and draw and warp and weft. The Miners' Agents can 
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seldom travel beyond the analogous problems of their own 
industry. Such a Trade Official, if he has any leisure and 
energy left at the end of his exhausting day’s work, broods 
over larger problems, still special to his own industry.. Tlie 
Secretary of a Cotton Union find.s it necessary to puzzle his 
head over the employers' contention that Bimetallism, or a 
new Indian Factory Act, deserves the operatives' support; 
or to think out some way of defeating the evasions of the 
l^w against over-steaming or of the "particulars clause.” 
The whole staff of the Boilermakers will be absorbed in 
considering the effect of the different systems of apprentice¬ 
ship in the shipyards, or the proper method of meeting the 
ruinously violent fluctuations in shipbuilding, 'fhe Miners 
will be thinking only of the technical improvement of the 
conditions of safety of the mine, or of the way to protect 
the interests of the hewer in an “ abnonnal place.” And 
the modem Knight of St. Crispin racks his brains about 
none of these things, but is wholly concerned with the evil 
of home work, and whether the inspection of small work¬ 
shops would be more rigidly carried out under the Home 
Office or under the Town Council. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Trade Officials are characterised by an 
intense and somewhat narrow sectionalism. The very know¬ 
ledge of, and absorption in, the technical details of one 
particular trade, which makes them such expert specialists, 
prevents them developing the higher qualities necessary for 
the political leadership of the Trade Union world. 

In another class stand the organisers and secretaries of 
what used to be called the Labourers’ Unions, and are now 
styled Unions of General Workers —a less stable class, 
numbering in 1892 about two hundred, and in igzo possibly 
ten times as many. In contrast with the practice of the old- 
established societies these officers have at no time been 
always selected from the ranks of the workers whose affairs 
they administer,' In " revivalist ” times the cause of the 

^•For instance. Henry Taylor, the coadjutor of Joseph Arch in organ* 
isiag Uie apicultural labourers in 1S72. was a carpenter; Tom Mann. 
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tinskiUed workers attracts, from the ranks of the non¬ 
commissioned officers of other industries, men of striking 
capacity and missionary fervour, such as Jolm Bums and 
Tom Mann, who organised and led the dock labourers to 
victory in 1889. But these men regarded themselves and 
were regarded more as apostles to the unconverted than as 
salaried officers, and they ceded their posts aS soon as com¬ 
petent successors among their constituents could be found. 
In thf main the unskilled workmen have had to rely f9r 
officers on men drawn from their own ranks. In not a 
few cases a sturdy general labourer has proved himself a 
first-rate i^dministrator of a great national Union. But it 
was a special drawback to these Unions in the early 
days of tlieir development that the " failures,” w'ho drift 
from other occupations into the ranks of general labour, 
frequently got elected, on account of their superior educa¬ 
tion, to jKists in which personal self-control and persistent 
industry are all-important. Nor were the duties of an 
organiser of unskilled labourers in old days such as developed 
either regular habits or business capacity. The absence of 
any extensive system of friendly benefits reduced to a 
minimum the administrative functions and clerical labour 
of the head office. The members, for the most part engaged 
amply in general labour, and paid by the day or hour, had 
no occasion for elaborate piecework lists, even supposing 
that their Unions had won that full recognition by the 
employers which such arrangements imply. On the other 
hand, the branches of a Labourers’ Union in those days 
were, for one reason or another, always crumbling away; and 
the total membership was only maintained by perpetually 
breaking fresh ground. *Hence the greater part of the 

for two years salaried Pri-sident of the Dock. Wharf, and Riverside 
Labourers, has always been a member, an<i is now General Secretary, of 
the Ama^amated Society of Engineers ; whilst Edward M'flugh, for some 
time General Secretary of the National Union -of Dock Labourers, is a 
Comp<»ltor; Mr. t'harles Duncan, Jhresidrnt of the Workers' Union, is an 
engineev; Mr, R. Walker, General Secretar>’ of the Agricultural L,aboitreni* 
UaioR, was successively a shopkeeper and a railway clerk, and so oa. 
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organiser’s time was taken up in maintaining the enthusiasm 
oi his members, and in sweeping in new converts. This 
involved constant travelling, and the whirl of excitement 
implied in an everlasting round of missions in non-Uaion 
districts. The typical organiser of a I-abourcrs’ Union in 
1889-94 appro.ximated, therefore, more closely than any 
other figure in the Trade Union world, to the middle-class 
conception of a Trade Union official. He was, in fact, a 
prpfessional agitator. He might be a saint or he might be 
an adventurer ; but he was seldom a man of affairs.* 

During the past quarter of a century these Unions of 
Labourers, which are now better styled Unions of t'lencral 
Workers, have changed in eharacter, and are now often huge 
national organisations of financial stability, administeied by 

* The fervent energy of the typical oflicial of the Lalwur I nion of 
that day was wcU described in iSg.^ in the following sketch by Mrs. Bruce 
Glasier (Katherine Con\va\). a nicinbcr of the " Independent Labour 
Party.” " He has his oflm's, but is gener.illy conspicuous there from his 
absence. Walter Crane's ‘ Triumph of l^abour' hangs on the wall, and 
copies of The Fabian bsiaVi, and the greater proportion of the tracts 
issued by the Manchester or (Glasgow I.abour IVesses, he scattered over 
the room In England. Byron and bheiicy, in Scotland, liyrun and 
Burns, are the approved poets. Carlyle and a borrowed Kuskin or two 
arc also in evidence, and a hiirary edition of 'i'horold Kogers’ Work and 
ir<^«. John Stuart Mill's Political Fconomv, side by side witli a Student’s 
MarJc, give proof of a laudable determination to go to the roots of the 
matter, and to base all arguments on dose atul careful study. Ihit tha 
call to action is never-ceasing, and train-travelling, if conducive to the 
enormous success of new journahsm, affords but httlu opportunity for 
serious reading ‘ Tlie daily neusiwipers aie coiituiualiy hUed-with lies, 
which one ought to know how to refute,' and the situation all over the 
globe ' may develop at any moment.' 

” Yet, unlike the old Unionist leader, he is ever ready for the inter* 
viewer or the sympathetic inquirer, of whatever class or sex. Right 
racity he will describe the rapid growth of the movement since the great 
dock strike of 1889. and liuiw the necessitv in dealing with such mixed 
masses of men as hli the ranks of utiskilleiC labour to-day, of continually 
striking while the iron is hot, and of substituting a policy of coup d’HtU 
for the deliberate preparation of the older Unions. ' Lose here, win 
there,' is our only motto, he says, resolutely determined to look at 
defeat from the point of view of a gencral-iD*chief, and not from the 
Narrower range of an otficer in charge of a specif division. At the 
moment of surrender be may have been white to the bps. but the next 
day will find him cheery and undaunted m another part of the country, 
carrying on his campaign and enrolling hundreds of recruits by the sheer 
energy' of his couhdeat eloquence.” {Weekly Sun, January 28, 1894.) 
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men as competent as any in the Trade Union world. Their 
officers, who have greatly increased in number, have elabor¬ 
ated a technique of their own, combining an efficiency in 
recniiting with an effective representation of their members’ 
case m negotiations with the employers, and before arbitra¬ 
tion tribunals, which, particularly in such influential bodies 
as the National Union of General Workers, the Dock, Wharf 
and Riverside Labourers’ Union, the Workers’ Union and 
the National Federation of Women Workers, brings th^em 
much nearer what we have described as the Trade Official 
than the t5q)ical labourers’ organiser of 1889, The ex¬ 
clusively women’s Unions, among which the National 
Federation of Women Workers is the only one of magnitude, 
have been exceptionally fortunate in attracting and retain¬ 
ing women of outstanding capacity—^good organisers and 
skilled negotiators—who have not only obtained for their 
members a remarkable improvement in the conditions of 
employment, but have, by their statesmanship, won a 
position of outstanding influence in the Trade Union Move¬ 
ment. It is, indeed, important to note that the accom¬ 
plished officials of the larger Unions of General Workers, 
and not those of women only, have become aware of a 
diversity of view between the skilled craftsman with a 
'' vested interest ” in his trade, and the unskilled or, as, 
they prefer to call them, the semi-skilled or general workers, 
bent on being considered qualified for any work which the 
employer has to give. Hence these officials sometimes 
take a larger view of Labour questions than the trade 
officials of the skilled crafts. They tend to be in favour of 
the amalgamation of separate sociaties into “ One Big 
Union ”; of much moA equality of remuneration among 
all manual workers ; of the “ open door ” to capacity; of 
equal rates for men and women on the same job; and of a 
levelling up of the Standard of Life of the lowest section of 
the workers. This leads them instinctively to a co-ordinated 
use of the industrial and the political weapons. 

Some of these officials, however, are paid in a manner 
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which may exercise an adverse influence on tlieir activity. 
A new method of remuneration of tlie officers of a Trade 
Union has been devised. In one case the very able General 
Secretary of a Union of skilled craftsmen, whose services 
have been in the past most valuable to the trade, is reputed 
to be paid so much jwr member |X'r annum, and with the 
great increase in membership to be making an income four 
times as largo sis the salaries of the General Secretaries 
of great Trade Unions. In another very extensive Union 
of* unskilled and semi-skilled workers, practically* the 
whole staff is paid " by results,” the Kranch Secretaries, for 
instance, by rule retaining for themselves " six per cent on 
the contributions, levies and lines received horn tlu»members 
of the Branch on behalf of, and remitted to, the Chief 
Office ” ; and being paid .also “ a procuration fe(^ of is." for 
“ introducing new members " into the .Approicd So<-ietv : 
and for the extra work involved in disputes, a further " fid. 
when under 25 members are affected, and is. for the first 
25 or over; 2s. for the first 50 ; fid. per 50 or part thereof 
afterwards.” This method of remunerating Trade Union 
officials—analogous to that succe.ssfully employed by the 
Industrial Insurance Companies for their agents- has certain 
attractions. A fairly adequate remuneration for the posi¬ 
tion and work can thus be allotted to the officer, without 
its amount being specifically voted by the members or 
appearing in the accounts m such a way as to offend the 
rank and file by a contrast between their weekly wage for 
manual labour and the Standard Kale of what is essentially 
a different occupation. It is, however, rightly regarded as 
a pernicious system., Tfie practice of " paying by results ” 
is alleged to lead sometimes to reckless recruiting, to " in 
and out ” Trade Unionism, and even to wholesale poaching 
among the membership of other Unions; and it produces 
in the Trade Union world a type of " binsiness man " more 
concerned for numbers than for raising the Standard of 
Life of the members he has enrolled, or for co-operation 
with other Trade Unions for their common ends. 


U2 
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Quite another type, of more recent introduction, is the 
Political Officer of the Trade Union world. He may be 
merely the Registration Officer or Election Agent serving 
the .local Labour Party and the Labour Candidate in a 
particular constituency; he may be simply a Labour 
M.P.; he may be the secretary or staff officer of a great 
Trade Union or powerful federation, or, indeed, of the 
Labour Party itself, devoting himself to political functions; 
he may combine with one or other of these posts, or some 
othdr Trade Union office, that of a Member of Parliament; 
but he is distinguished from the typical General Secretary, 
Trade Official or I,abour Organiser—from one or other 
of whicH lie has usually developed—by his absorption 
in the political work of the Movement, cither inside the 
House of Commons or outside it, within one constituency 
or in a wider field. He may not always hold a political 
office. A marked feature of the past decade has been 
the frequency and the amount of the calls upon the time 
of the Trade Union leaders who are not in Parliament, 
for public service in which their own Unions have no special 
concern. The Trade Union official has to serve on innumer¬ 
able public bodies, nearly always without pay of any kind, 
from local Pension or Food or Profiteering Act Committees, 
or the magisterial bench, up to National .Arbitration 
Tribunals, official Committees of Enquiry or Royal Com¬ 
missions. Such a man is perpetually devoting hours every 
, day to the consideration and discussion, and sometimes to 
the joint decision, of issues of public character, in which it 
is his special function to rcpre.sent, not the opinions and 
interests of the particular Trade Uniqpists by whom he is 
paid, but the opinions and interests of the whole wage- 
earning class. All this important work, a twentieth century 
addition to the functions of the Trade Union staff, and not 
alone the increasing calls of Parliament, is tending more 
and more to the development of what we have called the 
Political Officer of the movement. 

These three or four thousand salaried officials of the 
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Trade Union world, whatever tlieir several types, .and 
whatever the duties to which they are assigned, are, with 
insignificant exceptions, all selected in one way, namely by 
popular election by the whole body of members, eitljer of 
their respective Unions, or of particular districts of those 
Unions. They are, in the skilled trades, required to be 
members of the Union making the appointment; and in 
order to gain the suffrages of tlieir fellow-memtiers they must 
ncijessarily have made tlieniselves known to them in spmc 
way. They are, accordingly, selected almost invari.dily 
from among what we have described as the non-commissioned 
officers of the Movement, those who are serving nr ^ho have 
served .as Branch Secretaries, oi' other local ollicers. They 
have thus all e.ssentially the same training-a training whicli 
has no more reference to the work of an administrator of 
Friendly Benefits than to that of a Political Olficer, What 
happens is that the popular workman is, by the votes 
of his fellow-woikers, taken suddenly from tlii' bench, the 
forge or the mine, at any age from 30 to 50, with no large 
experience than that of a Branch flfticial, and put to do the 
highly specialised woik of one or other of the types that 
we have described.' It is a further dilhculty that sneh 
training and experience that an individual Trade Unionist 
may have had, and such cap.icity as he may have shown, 
whilst they may secure his election to a salaried office, or 
his promotion from one such office to another, will be held 
to have no bearing on the question of which office he will 
be chosen to fill. The popular Branch Secrctarj-, who has 
led a successful strike, may be elected as General Secretary 
in a head office whero his work will be mainly that of the 
manager of an insurance company. The successful Trade 
Official, export at negotiating complicated ch.angcs in piece¬ 
work lists, may find himself elected as the Union’s candidate 

' It is. we think, only the Iron and Steel Trade’s Confederation that 
had laid down and acted on the principle of entrusting the appointment 
of salaried oflicials to the lixctuiivc Committee, on the express ground 
that popular election by ballot is not the riglit way to select administrative 
officers. 
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for Parliament; and will, in due course, be sent to the 
House of Commons to deal on behalf of the whole wage- 
earning class, with political issues to which he has never 
givelv so much as a thought. The Trade Union secretary, 
whose daily work has trained him to the meticulous super¬ 
vision of the friendly benefits, may find himself perpetually 
called away from his office to represent the interests of 
Labour as a member of Royal Commissions and Committees 
* of Enquiry on every imaginable subject. ^ 

With such imperfect methods of selection for office, and 
with so complete a lack of systematic training for their 
onerous jind important functions, it is, we think, a matter 
for surprise that Trade Union officials should have won a 
well-deserved reputation for knowledge and skill in negotia¬ 
tions with employers. But their haphazard selection and 
inadequate training are not the only difficulties that they 
have to overcome. Trade Union officials are nearly always 
overworked and expected to become specialist experts in 
half-a-dozen techniques; they are e.xposed to harassing 
and demoralising conditions of life, and they are habitually 
underpaid. The conditions of employment and the terms 
of service which the Trade Unions, out of ignorance, impose 
on those who serve them, far from being conducive to 
efficient administration and wise leadership, are often 
disgracefully poor. In November 1919 the National Union 
of Railwaymen set a notable example in raising the salaries 
of their two principal officers to £1000 a year each. But 
this is wholly exceptional. Even now, after the great rise in 
the cost of living, the salary of the staff officer of an important 
and wealthy Trade Umon rarely exceeds £400 or £560 a 
year, without any provision for any other retiring allowance 
than the Union’s own Superannuation Benefit of ten or 
twelve shillings per week, if such a benefit exists at all. 
The average member forgets that what he has to compare 
the Secretary's salary with is not the weekly wage of the 
manual working members of the Union, but—on the very 
doctrine of the Standard Rate in which they all believe—. 
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the remuneration given by “ good employers " for the kind 
of work that the Secretary has to perform. When we 
remember that the modem Trade Union official lias to be 
constantly travelling and consorting with employers, and 
officials of much higher standards of c.xpenditure thin his 
own, and when we realise the magnitude and financial im¬ 
portance of the work that he performs, the smallness of 
the salarc' and the lack of courtesy and amenity accorded 
to the office is almost ludicrous. The result is that the 
aSle and ambitious yoiing workman in a skilled trade i^ not 
much tempted by the career, even if he regards it as one 
of Trade Union leadership, unless he is (as so many are) an' 
aftruistic enthusiast; or unless his amhitions arc Ultimately 
political in character. The able young workman will both 
rise more rapidly and enjoy a pleasanter life by eschewing 
any ostensible service of liis fellow-workmen, and taking 
advantage of the eagerness of intelligent employers to 
discover competent foremen and managers, nowadays not 
altogether uninfluenced by the sub-conscious desire to divert 
from Trade Unionism to Capitalism the most active-minded 
of the proletariat. Nor docs the danger to the Trade Union 
world end with the refusal of some of its ablest young 
members to become Trade Union officials. The inferiority 
of position, alike in salary, in dignity and in amenity, to 
which a Trade Union condemns its officers, compared 
with that enjoyed by men of corresponding ability and 
function in other spheres, puts a perpetual strain on the 
toyalty of Trade Union officials. They arc constantly being 
tempted away from the service of their fellows by offers of 
appointments in tl^ business world, or by Employers’ 
Associations, or in Government Ptepartments. And there 
are other evils of underpayment. A Trade Union official 
whose income is insufficient for his daily needs is tempted to 
make unduly liberal charges for his travelling exjxmscs, and 
may well find it more remunerative to be perpetually multi¬ 
plying deputations and committee meetings away from home 
than to be attending to liis duties at the office. lie may 



be driven to duplicate functions and posts in order to make 
a living wage. The darkest side of .such a picture, the 
temptation to accept from employers or from the Govern- 
meiil tho.se hidden bribes that are decorously veiled as 
allowances for e.vpenses or temporary salaries for special 
posts, is happily one which Trade Union loyalty and a 
sturdy sense of working-class honour have hitherto made it 
seldom necessary to explore. But such things have not 
been unknown; and their underlying cause—the unwise 
and mean underpayment of Trade Union officials—deserves 
the attention.of tlie Trade Union world. 

We have so far considered the officials of the Trade 
Union world merely as individual administrators. This, 
indeed, is almost the only way in which their work is 
regarded by their members. It is remarkable how slow 
the Trade Union world is to recognise the importance, to 
administrative or political efficiency, of the constitution of 
a hierarchy, a group or a team. Where a great society has 
a salaried staff of half-a-dozen to a score of officials—under 
such designations as General Secretary, .Assistant Secretaries, 
President, Members of E.xecutive Council or District Dele¬ 
gates, Organisers or Investigators—it is almost invariable 
to find them all separately elected by the whole body of 
members, or what is even more destructive of unity, by 
different district memberships. We only know of one 
example in the Trade Union world—that of the Iron and 
Steel Trades Confederation—in which the responsible 
Executive Committee itadf appoints the official staff upon 
which the performance of the work depends. All the 
salaried olheers of a Trade Union, wlwtcver their designa¬ 
tions or functions, can 'usually claim to have tlie same, 
and therefore ccpial authority, namely, their direct election 
by the members. This results in the lack of any organic 
relation not only between the Exccotive Committee and 
the District Officers who ought to be its local agents, but 
even between the Executive Committee and the General 
Secretary and Assistant Secretaries. The Executive Com- 
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mittce can shunt to ptirely routine work a General Secretary 
whom it dislikes, and an unfriendly General Secretary 
can practicalh’ destroy the authority of the Executive 
Committee. In some cases the work of the oflice.ls in 
practice divided up amongst all the salaiicd staff. Executive 
Councillors, General Secretary, and Assistant Secretaries 
indiscriminately, each man doing his own job in the way 
he thinks be^t, and any consultation or corporate decision 
being reduced to a minimum. There is, in fact, no guar¬ 
antee that there will be any unity of policy within an 
E.xccutive Committee elected by a doiwii different districts, 
or betwe('n an Executive Committee and its le.idiig; officials, 
who arc elected at different times for different reasons. 
The memlKTs ma\’ choose a majority of reactionary Execu¬ 
tive Councillors and simultaneously a revolutionar}'Geni'ral 
Secretary. In nearly all Unions any suggestion as to the 
desirability of adopting the middli-class device of entrusting 
a responsible Execiitii e Committee with the power of choos¬ 
ing its own officers has been resented as undemocratic.' In 
some Unions the indisiien-able amount of unity is secured, 
not without internal friction, b\' the presence of some domin¬ 
ant personality, who may be a secretari- or president, or 
merely a member of the Executive Conunittei’. The siunc 
drawback is seen in the constitutions of such wider federa¬ 
tions as the Trades Union Congress and the Ealxuir Party. 

■ It would cK'urly lie an advantani' if the distinction tx'twi'cn thane 
responsible forixilicy (ivliitlier dciifn.ited Kxis-iitive Councillors. President 
or otherwise) and tlio-e whosi' luiieti.in .should lie executive only, were 
fully borne in mind. Whilst the former slioiitd lertainly lie eleiled by, 
and held responsible to. tlie menilier.sliip. it is submitted that exiiertenee 
shows the advantai!i. of fiirely exeeiitivr officers -whieh may tic what 
the secreUnes and distort delegates should ticcomc—lieing ap|iuinted by, 
and held resjionsible to, those who are elected 

At least, a scpar.ition should lie made between persoms elected to be 
responsible for pole y. and officers employed for tasks requiring siiecialiscd 
training (such as the whole of the insurance work of the Union and of its 
Approved Society : its constantly increasing statistical requirements, and 
its legal business). Such officers should certainly be appointed, not elected; 
and should take no (lart in the decision of issues of i»ihcy, es-en as regards 
their bwn department. Speaking gi neraliy, much more spceialisatiun of 
functions and officers should be aimed at in all Unions oi magnitude. 
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The result is that the Trade Union Movement has not yet 
evolved anything in the nature of Cabinet Government, 
based on unity of policy among the chief administrators, 
nor we see any approach to the Party System, which in 
our national politics alone makes Cabinet Government pos¬ 
sible. It looks as if any Democracy on a vocational basis 
njust inevitably be dominated by a diversity of sectional 
interests which does not coincide with any cleavage in 
inteMcctual opinions. From the standpoint of corporate 
efficiency the drawback is that the sectional divergencies 
are always interfering with the formulation and unhesitat¬ 
ing execution of decisions on wider issues, on which it would 
be advantageous for the Movement as a whole, in the 
interests of all, to have an effective general will, even if it 
be only that of a numerical majority. 

Finally, it is a great drawback to the Trade Union world 
that it possesses no capital city, and no central headquarters 
even in London. Its salaried officials, on whom it depends 
for leadership and policy, are scattered all over the country. 
Tire General Secretaries of the great Trade Friendly Societies 
and of the Unions of General Workers are dispersed between 
London, Manchester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Liver¬ 
pool, and Leicester. The officials of the Cotton Operatives 
are quartered in a dozen Lancashire towns, and those of the 
Miners in every coalfield. The District Delegates of the 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades and the organisers of 
the Dockers and the Seamen are stationed in all the prin¬ 
cipal ports. We have seen how little the Trades Union 
Congress, meeting once a year for less than a week, supplies 
any central organ of consultation or flirection. The meet¬ 
ing in London, every few weeks, of the two or three dozen 
members of the Parliamentary Committee and the Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party is wholly inadequate for 
the constant consultation upon policy, the mutual com- 
mumcation of each other’s immediate projects, and the 
taking of decisions of common interest that the present 
stage of the Trade Union Movement requires. Probably 
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no single thing would do so much to increase the efficiency 
of the Trade Union world as a whole as the provision of an 
adequate Central Institute and general office building in 
Westminster, at which could be concentrated all the meet¬ 
ings of national organisations, federations and committees; 
and which would make at any rate possible the constant 
personal communication of all the different headquarters.* 

^ Such a buiiding was decided on in IQ18-19 by joint and separate 
coatfercnccs of the Trades Union ConKress and j.aboiir ^5 a 

“Memorial of Freedom and Peace/' in memo-y of those who lost their 
lives in the Gre.it War. It is. however, by no means certain that the 
necessary large cost will be sub»cnbcd. 



CHAPTER X 

THE PLAGE OF TRADE UNIONISM IN THE STATE 

[1890-1920] 

In 1890 Trade Union organisation had already become a 
lawful institution ; its leading members bad begun to be 
made members of Royal Commissions and justices of the 
peace; they were, now and then, given such Civil Service 
appointments as Factory Inspectors; and two or three of 
them had won their way into the House of Commons. But 
these advances were still exceptional and precarious. The 
next thirty years were to see the legal position of Trade 
Unionism, actually in comscqucnce of renew'ed assaults, 
very firmly consolidated by statute, and the Trade Union 
claim to participation in all public enquiries, and to nominate 
members to all governmental commissions and committees, 
practically admitted. Trade Union representatives have 
won an equal entrance to local bodies, from Quarter Sessions 
and all the elected Councils down to Pension and Food and 
Profiteering Act Committees; an infliicntial Labour Party 
has bc'cn establislicd in Parliament; and most remarkable . 
of all, the Trade Union itself has been tacitly accepted as 
a part of the administrative machinery of the State. 

It is a characteristic feature of Trade Union history, at 
the end as at the beginning of the record of the past hundred 
years, that we have to trace the advance of the Movement , 
through a series of attacks upon Trade Unionism itself. It 
S94 
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is in this light that we regard the Royal Commission on 
Labour set up by the Conservative Government of 1891. 
Its professed purpose was to enquire into the relations 
between Capital and Labour, with a view to tlieir imptovc- 
ment. But its composition was significantly weighted 
against the wage-earners. It is true that, in the large total 
membership, seven Trade Union olfici.'ds were included, 
among them being Mr. Tom Mann; but whilst the great 
eijjployers who sat on the Commission were supjKjrted by 
legislators, lawyers, and economists of their own class, 
having substantially their own assumptions and opinions, 
the Trade Unionist minority was allowed no c.\pert colleagues. 
From the start the Commission set itself—probalily quite 
without any consciousness of bias—to di.scredit alike the 
economic basis of the workmen’s combinations, the methods 
and devices of Trade Unionism, and the projects of sixtial 
and economic reform that were then making headway in 
the Trade Union world. In the end, after two years’ ex¬ 
haustive enquiry, which cost the nation nearly fso.ooo, the 
majority of the Commissioners either found it impossible, or 
deemed it ine.xpcdient, to report anything in the nature of 
an indictment against Trade Unionism in theory or practice; 
and could not bring themselves to recommend any, even 
the slightest, reversal of what had, up to the very date of 
the report, been conceded or enach.'d, whether with regard 
to tire recognition of Trade Unions, the collective regulation 
of wages, the legal prescrijition of minimum conditions of 
employment or the political activities of the workmen's 
combinations. The majority of the Commissioners—it is 
significant that thcy«werc joined by three out of the seven 
Trade Unionists—contented thcmkclves with deprecating, 
and mildly arguing against, every one of the projects of 
reform that were then in the air. What is interesting is 
the fact that the most reactionary section of the Com¬ 
mission nearly persuaded their colleagues of the majority to 
recommend putting Trade Unions compulsorily into tlve 
strait-jacket of legal incorporation, involving them in 
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corporate liability for the acts of their officers or agents, 
with the object of inducing the Unions to enter—^not, as is 
usual in Collective Bargaining, into treaties defining merely 
minifmm conditions—but into legally binding obligations 
with‘the employers, in which the Unions would become 
liable in damages if any of their members refused to work 
on the collectively prescribed terms. At the last moment 
the majority of the Commissioners recoiled from this pro¬ 
posal, which was left to be put forward as a separate report 
over the names of seven Commissioners. The Labour 
Minority Report, .signed by four ‘ out of the seven Trade 
Unionist Commissioners, whilst protesting strongly against 
any inteAerence with Trade Union freedom, took the form 
of a long and detailed plea for a large number of immediately 
practicable industrial, economic, and social reforms, envisaged 
as step by step progress towards a comjdete transformation 
of the social order.^ 

The Commission had no direct results in legislation or 
administration; but the Board of Trade set up a Labour 
* Department, appointed a number of Trade Unionists as its 
officials or correspondents, and started the admirably edited 
monthly Labour Gazelle. The next move came in the form 
of an assault on the legal position of Trade Unionism, which, 
in one or other manifestation, held the stage for more than 
a decade. 

For a quarter of a century the peculiar legal status which 
had been conferred upon a Trade Union by the Acts of 
1871-76 was not interfered with by the lawyers. At the 

* William Abraham (South Wales Miju’re), J. Mawdsley (CottoO' 
spinners), Michael Austin, M^. (Irish I„abour^, and Tom Mann (AmaU 
gamatt'd Society of Engineers). 

* For the Labour Commission see its Report and Evidence, published 
In i 892-'94 in many volumes, the Report itself being C. 2421 of 1894. An 
epitome was published as The Labour QuesHon, by T. G. Spyers, 1894: 

. tee also *' The Failure of the Labour Commission." by Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
in Nintiientk Ctuiury, 1893. The Trade Unionist Minority Report had a 
wide ciKulation as an Independent labour Party pamphlet. It reads, 
in 1920, curiously prophetic of the actual legislative and administrative 
changes that have tak^n place. * 
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close of the nineteenth centun', when Trade Unionism had 
by its very success again become unpopular among the 
propertied and professional classes, as well as in the business 
world, a new assault was made upon it. 


Actions iok J).\m.\c'.es 

The attempt to suppress Trade I'nionism by the t:riminal 
latv was practically abandoned.' But oflicers of Trade, 
Unions found themselves involved in civil actions, in which 
the employers sued them for damages caused by Trade 
Union activity which the judges held to be, although not 
criminal, nevertheless wrongful. What could no longer 
be punished by imprisonment with hard labour might at 
any rate be penalised by he.avy damages and costs, (or which 
the Trade Unionist’s home could be sold up, The Trade 
Unions in 1875 -80, though, as we have described, warned 

* For haU a cuntury after tiic rf|XMl of ihu Ctitiibiti.iljon At in 
1824-J5 thu conlrov(■r^y as trt the Iri'.il jtositmn of Tra<l( rnioiiKin 
always muddlfd up. in the tiunds of lawyers as well as ctonofiiistH ami 
the public, with Hint of pliys'i.il vnileiite. Jht.ttise utiKiv '.tiikers here 
and there comimtUtl ass.iults, ami OftasionalK fkstrovrd pioperty, it 
was habitually assutnni. as it still is by wjme pt-opU* thinking themselves 
educated, that Trade Ihiionism pr.ulKaUy d< pi-nclcd (tn, ami inevitably 
involved, personal molc^latl^)n <-f one sort or .mother Tlim led magis* 
trates, right down to 1S91, ocfasu.milly to regard as a rriiniiial offence, 
under the head of " intimidation,'' any thri.it or warmng uttered by a 
Trade Unirmi.st to an employer or a noii-unioinst workman, even if the 
consequences alluded to were of the mo^t pe.iceful kind. In 1891 a 
sfiecially constituted Court of the Oueen's Jh-iuh Division definitely laid^ 
It down that " intimidation.” umler the Act of 1875, was conhnefl to the 
threat of committing a ».nmtn.il ohenre against person or tangible 
property {Meniorandum l>v Sir iTcdem k Pollock m Appendix to Report 
of Royal Commission on*Udx)ur. C. 700 i. ace also Law Quarterly Tieview, 
January 1892 : Inditslrtal Democracy, by S. am! B. Webb, Apficndix I., 

’ 1897; Gibson v. I^wson. and Curran v Trelcaven. 1891, 2 Q.B. 545). 

Magistrates continued, however, for some time to treat unfairly ••oeh 
breaches of pubUc order as " obstructing Ihr thoroughfare " or rommitting 
acts of annoyance to the public, when committed in connection with a 
strike of which they disapproved, which would not be proceeded against 
as criminal if they bad been done by an excited crowd of st/Kkliroken 
in the City, by the audience of a street-corner preacher, or l»y a gathciing 
of the Primiose League. Such dLscrimination by the pohee or the 
magistrate is unjust. 
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by their friendly legal advisers, had not realised the import¬ 
ance of insisting that the elastic and indeterminable law of 
conspiracy should be put on a reasonable footing; and 
though they were, by 1891, fairly safe from its use to re- 
inforct the criminal law, the lawyers found means, under the 
figment of " conspiracy to injure,” to bring under the head 
of torts or actionable wrongs the most ordinary and non¬ 
criminal acts of Trade Union officers which would have been, 
if done by one person only, without conspiracy, no ground 
for Itgal proceedings. After-ages will be amazed at the 
flagrant unfairness with which the conception of a " con¬ 
spiracy to injure " was applied at the close of the nineteenth 
century. The greatest possible injury to other people’s 
income or business, not involving the violation of a recognised 
legal right, if committed by employers for the augmentation 
of their profits (even in “ restraint of trade,” by means of 
the deliberate conspiracy of an association), was held not 
to be actionable.' But it was held to be an actionable 
wrong to the employer for a couple of men to wait in the 
street, in a town many miles distant, for the purpose of 
quite quietly and peacefully persuading a workman not to 
enter into a contract of service. The most pacific “ picket¬ 
ing ” of an employer’s premises, though admittedly no 
longer a criminal act, was, if done in concert, held to be an 
actionable wrong. If a Trade Union Secretary published 
a perfectly accurate list of firms which were " non-Union,” 
with the intention of warning Trade Unionists not to take 
service with tliem, tliis gave each of the " blacklisted ” 
firms the right to sue him for damages. It was held to be 
ground for damages for a Trade Union official merely to 
request one firm not to supply goods to another; or to ask. 
an employer not to employ any particular person ; or even 
to urge the members of his own Union quite lawfully to 
come out on strike on the termination of their engagement 

^ Mogul Steamship Company v. M'Grcgor. Gow & Co. (1892), A.C. 25; 
Scottish Co-optTAtive WTiolcsale -Soticty v. Glasgow Fle^crs' Trade 
Defence Aaeociation (1897). 35 Sc.L K. 645; see Htsiory 0/ Co-eperatioH 
in Seciland, Wiliiom Maxwell, 1910, p. 349. 
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of service, if the object of the strike was considered by th(i 
Court to be to put pressure on the will of some other employer 
or some other workman. .\nd whilst any solicitation or 
persuasion to break a contract of service by a Trade Union 
official was certainly actionable, it became doubtful wl»fther 
he would not be equally liable if he had carefully abstained 
from, and had really not intended, any such suf^sestion. 
whenever the members of his Society became so influenced 
by his action, or were thoufjht by the Court to have been so 
inllbcncod, that thi^y, spontaneously and against his desires, 
impetuously came out on strike before their notires had 
expired.* It was a further aggravation, of which less 
advantage was actually taken by employers in th» country 
than by those of the United States, that where the Court 
was convinced that an actionable wrong was thieatened or 
intended, it was possible very summarily to obt.iin an 
injunction against its commission, any bieach of which was 
punishable by imprisonment for contempt of Court. It 
became, therefore, at least tlieoreticallv ])o-sibIe that almost 
any action by' a Trade Union by which an employiu' felt 
himself injured might lx,' summarily i)rohibited by per¬ 
emptory' injujiction ; and some things were thus prohibited, 
even in this country. 

* For all tliese cases see UtdaUna! Dem- cracy, by S. .ind 11 . Webb, 
Appendix 1 , 1897 , Trade Tatan l.aiv, b\ II Is,hen .ind r, lit,well, 1901; 
The Law Helalmg la Trade L'r.wns.hy l< C Hunt. Ii)<,2 : Trade Unions 
and the Law. by G F Assinder, 1905 , The Trernil and I'ultm of Trade 
t/nioBS, by A. H Kiiesi; and 11 t'nhen, eye,, K. iwrt nl lo.yal Commission 
on Trade Disputes, Cd 2825,100',, TemiKTlon ,■ Kus.sell (1891), i Q.B. 
715; 62 L.T Q.B. 412 , ball.78: 4iVVI<.5(,5 57. J I’. 67O , Trollope 
and Others v. The London nuildins Trades Fedei.ition and others (1895), 
72 L.T. 342 ; II T I. K. 280 ; I'mk v. The Federation of Trade L’niona 
(*893). 87 L T. 258 ; 8 T f, K. 216, 711 : 3 " S T. 201 ; J Lyons and Son 
V. Wilkin (iSgf,),' I Ch. 811 ; the same .iR.Iin (ifryi), l Ch. 255; Allen v. 
Flood (iSiiS), AC 1: 67 L J.y.n. 119: 77 I-T- 7 ' 7 : <4 T.L.If. 125; 
46 W.E. 258 : 47 S J. 149 ; 62 J.I'. 595, Qmnn e Leathern (1901). A C. 
495; toL.J.F.C 7I,: S5LT.289, 17TLH.749: 50W.H.139; 65JP. 
708 : W.N. 170. For foreign toninient.s see La Stiualton jurrdique det 
Trade Unions en .tngkterre, by llorin (Caen, 11)07) ; Le Droll d'Assoeiahon 
an Angtelerre, by H. L. Barrault (IWris, 1908): Das engl sche Oewerk- 
vareinsrechl se I iSyo, by F. Hancld. 1909. 
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The Taff Vale Case 

All this development of the Law of Conspiracy and the 
Law •of Torts, though it went far to render nugatory the 
intention of the Legislature in 1871-76 to make lawful a 
deliberately concerted strike, left unchallenged the position 
of the Trade Union itself as immune from legal proceedings 
against its corporate funds, an anomalous position which 
evefybody understood to have been conceded by the Acts 
of i 87I-7(). In 1901, after thirty years of umjuestioned 
immunity, the judges decided, to the almost universal 
surprise 6f the legal profession as well as of the Trade Union 
world, that this had not been enacted by Parliament. In 
1900 a tumultuous and at first unauthorised strike had 
broken out among the employees of the Taff Vale Railway 
Company in South Wales, in the course of which there had 
been a certain amount of tumultuous picketing, and other 
acts of an unlawful character. In the teeth of the advice 
of the Company’s lawyers, Beasley, the General Manager, 
insisted on the Company suing for damages, not the' 
workmen guilty of the unlawful acts, but the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants itself; and on fighting the case 
tlu-ough to the highest tribunal. After elaborate argument, 
the Law Lords decided that the Trade Union, though 
admittedly not a corporate body, coulo be sued in a 
corporate capacity for damages alleged to have been caused 
by the action of its officers, and that an injunction could be 
issued against it, restraining it and all its officers, not merely 
from criminal acts, but also from unlawfully, though with¬ 
out tlie slightest criminality, causing loss to other persons. 
Moreover, in their elaborate reasons for their judgement, the 
Law Lords expressed the \iew that not only an injunction 
but also a mandamus could be issued against a Trade Union, 
requiring it to do anything that any person could lawfully 
call upon it to do ; that a registered Trade Union could be 
sued in its registered name, just as if it were a corporation; 
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The Taff Vale Case , 

that even an unregistered Trade Union could be made 
collectively liable for damages, and might be sued in the 
names of its proper officers, the members of its executive 
committees and its trustees; and tliat the damages.and 
costs could be recovered from the property of the trade 
Union, whether this was in the hands of separate trustees 
or not. The effect of this momentous judgement, in fact, 
was,^in flagrant disregard of the intention of the (lovernmcnt 
and of Parliament in 1871-76, to impose upon a Trade 
Union, whether registered or not, although it was *still 
denied the advantages and privileges of incorixjration, 
complete corporate liability for any injury or dam^c caused 
by any person who could be deemed to be acting as the 
agent of the Union, not merely in respect of any criminal 
offence which he might have committed, but also in respect 
of any act, not contravening the criminal law, which tlie 
judges might hold to have been actionable. The Amalga¬ 
mated Society of Railway Servants, which had not authorised 
the Taff Vale strike nor any wrongful acts that were com¬ 
mitted by the strikers, but which, after the strike had 
occurred, had done its best to conduct it to a successful 
issue, and had paid Strike Benefit, was compelled to pay 
£23,000 in damages, and incurred a total expense of £42,000.* 

^ Tafi Vale Railway Comifany v. Amal^anutwl Society of Railway 
Serv'ants {1901), AC 436; 70 I. J K.Ii. 905; 8^ L.’i. 147; 17 T.L.R, 
698; 65 J.P. 596; 50 W.H. 44 ; Report of Royal Commission on Trade 
Disputes, 1906. Cd. 2825, The Law and Irade I’mons: A litxef Iteview 
of iiecent Ltltgalion, ipecially prepared at the instance oj Ihchard Bell, M.P., 
1901 ; Statement by the Parliamenlarv Committee on the Taff Vale Cau, 
1902; History of the British Trades Cmon Congress, by \V. J. jDavis. 
vol. ii. 1916, pp. 201 2: Trade Vmon Low, by H. Cohen and George 
Howell, 1901 ; The Legal d^osttion of 'Irade Unions, by H H. SIe‘»scr and 
W. S. Clark, 1912 , Industrial IJeinoiraey, by S. and B. Webb, Introduc* 
tion to the i«j02 edition, pp. xxiv-xxxvi It does not apjiear that, in 
tJic strictly legal sense, the Tafi Vale judgement was unwarranted. Though 
the Act of i«'i7i had been supposed to prevent a Trade I.’nion from bring 
proceeded against, it contained no explicit grant of immunity from being 
made answerable for any damage that might be wrongfully caused, in 
femt. both the 1871 Act and that of 187b expressly provided that the 
registered Trade Union itself should be liable to be brought into Court 
for th^ petty penalties institute) for failure to supply the RrgiNtrar with 
copies of rules and balance-sheets, and also that the trustees of a 
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It has been estimated that, from first to last, the damages 
and expenses in which the various Trade Unions were cast, 
owing to this, and the other judgements against Trade 
Unions and Trade Union officials personally, amounted to 
not less than £zoo,ooo. 

The little world of Trade Union officials, already alarmed 
at the prospect of being individually sued for damages, 
was thrown into consternation by the Taff Vale judgenjent, 
whi^h seemed to destroy, at a blow, the status that Ij^d 
been, with so much effort, acquired in 1871-76. The full 
extent of the danger was not at first apprehended. Why, 
,it was asjj<ed, should not the Trade Union rules, and the 
instructions of Trade Union Executive Committees, expressly 
forbid the commission by officials of any wrongful acts ? 
It was only gradually realised that, under the figment of 
“ conspiracy to injure ” that the lawyers had elaborated, 
even the most innocent acts, which an individual could 
quite lawfully commit, might be held wrongful and action- 


registered Union should sue and be sued on its behalf What the Act 
of 1871 did was to relieve the Trade Union from its character of criminality 
by reason of its purposes being in restraint of trade, and of its character 
of illegality from the same cause; and to prohibit legal proceedings 
directly to enforce certain agreements among its members, or between it 
and its members, or among different Unions. These were assumed to be 
ail the cases that could arise. It seems to have been taken fur granted 
by the Minority of the Trade I’nion Commission of i86(i, by the Home 
Office in 1870-71, by the Parliament of 1871-76, and the Koyal Com¬ 
mission on Labour in 1893, that an unincorporated body could not be 
sued for damages in tort any more than for a civil debt. Rut in the 
following years, without any reference to Trade Unionism, tlie Courts 
successively enlarged their procedure so as to admit of any group of 
persons having a common interest Ixiing made parties to a “ representative 
action ” (Duke of Bedford v. Ellis, 1901. A.Q 1, where the tenants of 
shops in Covent Garden were parties). This enabled even on unregistered 
Trade Union to be sue<l (Yorkshire Minors' Association v. Howden, 1905, 
A.C. 256). In 1893, and a^n in 1895. actions against unregistered Trade 
Union organisations liad been maintained in the lower Courts (Trollope 
and Others f. The lA>ndon Building Trades Federation and Others, 1893. 
7aL.T. 342 ; 11 T.L.K. 280 ; W.N. 43 ; Pink j'. The Fetlcration of Trades 
and Latour ('ninns, etc., 1893, 67 L.T. 258 ; 8 T.L.R. 216, 711; 36 S.J. 
801). But these had not been noticed by the Trade Union Movement as 
a whole: and they had not becut seriously defended, not fully argued, 
and not carried to the highest tribunal 
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able if they were committed by or on behalf of an association 
to the pecuniary injury of any other person ; and that there 
was no assignable limit, as the cases had shown, cither to 
what might be held to be wrongful acts, or to the native 
or amount of the damage that the Courts might hold* to 
liave been caused by such acts in the ordinary course of 
any extensive strike. Moreover, under the ordinary law 
of ageqey, the most explicit prohibition of unlawful acts in 
the ®lcs of the association, coupled with the most scrupulous 
care in the Executive Committee in framing its instructions 
to its officials, would not prevent the Trade Union from being 
held liable for any pecuniary injury that might be caused, 
even in defiance of instructions and in disoliediencc to the 
rules, by any of its officers acting within the scope of their 
employment; or, indeed, by any member, paid or unpaid, 
w'hom the Courts might hold to be acting as the agent of 
the Union. And as every stoppage of work, however lawful, 
necessarily involved financial loss to the employers, it could 
be foreseen that even the most carefully conducted strike 
might be made at least the occasion for costly litigation, 
and probably the opportunity for getting the Trade Union 
cast in swingeing damages. The immediate result was very 
largely to paralyse the Executive Committees and responsible 
officials of all Trade Unions, and greatly to cripple their 
action, cither in securing improvements in their memlters' 
conditions of employment or in resisting the employers’ 
demands for reductions. In particular, the general advances ‘ 
for which the railway workers were asking were delayed. 
The capitalists did not fail to use the opportunity to break 
down the workmen’s defences. Trade Unionism had to a 
great extent lost its sting,’ 


• The number of stoppanes through dispntis known to the I.atxiur 
Department of the Board of Trade, which lietween llhji and iStjg bad 
never been fewer than 700 in a year, did not again reach this figure for a 
whole decade: and sank in iQo.i-5- yarn during wliiih trade was 
checked, and some reduetion of wages took place to only hall the 
nfunboTl Of the ns tlaira.s to the Strike Iknefit admitted by the General 
Federation of Trade L nions in 1903, we read that " no less lhaii 130 have 
• 
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Though it took some time for the Trade Union world to 
realise the peril, the effect on the Movement was profound. 
Up and down the country every society, great and small, 
ai^ practically every branch, rallied in defence of its right 
to exist. The first result was to make the newly-formed 
Labour Party, which will be hereafter described, and which 
had hitherto hung fire, into an effective political force. The 
effect of the Taff Vale judgement was, in 190^-3, to 
double, and by 1906-7 to treble the number of adhgpng 
Trade Unions, and to raise the affiliated membership of the 
Party to nearly a million. As the Dissolution of Parliament 
approached, the Trade Unions organised a systematic 
canvass of all prospective candidates, making it plain that 
none would receive working-class support unless they 
pledged themselves to a Bill to undo the Taff Vale judgement 
and put back Trade Unionism into the legal position that 
Parliament had conferred upon it in 1871. When the 
General Election at last took place, in January 1906, the 
Labour Party (still known as the Labour Representation 
Committee) put no fewer than fifty independent candidates 
in the field, of whom, to the astonishment of the politicians, 
twenty-nine were at the head of the poll.' 


The Trade Disputes Act 

Tlie first claim of the Labour Party was for the statutory 
reversal of the Taff Vale judgement, which every one now 
admitted to be necessary. The question was what should 
be done. There were, substantially, only two alternatives. 
One was that, in view of the difficulty of effectually main¬ 
taining it against legal ingenuity, the Trade Unions should 

bocn caused by attempts on the part of employers to encroach upon the 
recognised conditions prevailing in the particular trades ” {Ftfth Annual 
BeportoJ tht Federation, 1904, p. n). 

* In addition, twelve workmen, mostly miners, were elected under the 
auspices of the liberal Party. Mcarly all these came over to the Labour 
Party in 1910 {Htstory 0/ Labour Representation, by A. W. Humphry, 
191a). 
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forgo their position of being outside the law, and should 
claim, instead, full tights, not only of citizenship, but actually 
of being duly authorised constituent parts ol the sochal 
structure, lawfully fulfilling a recognised function in, in¬ 
dustrial organisation. But for the Trade I’nion to becftnic, 
not merely an instrument of defence, but actuallv an organ 
of government in the industrial world, required a great 
advance in public opinion. It assumed an explicit recogni¬ 
tion of the legitimate function of the Trade Union, as the 
basis of a Vocational Democracy, exercising a definite sHhre. 
in the control and administration of industry. It involved a 
complete transformation of both the criminal and the civil 
law, so that workmen’s combinations and strikes,•together 
with peaceful picketing in its legitimate form, should be 
unreservedly and cxfilicitly legalised ; the law of civil 
conspiracy practically abrogated, so that nothing should be 
unlawful when done in concert with others which would 
not be unlawful if done by an individual alone ; and reason¬ 
able limits set to liability for the acts of agents and to the 
scope for injunctions, so that a Trade Union lixecutive 
would be able both to know the law and to be ensured 
against its perversion. The alternative was to make 
no claim for the profound advance in Trade Union status 
that would be involved in such a policy; to forgo any 
hope of satisfactory or complete amendment of the law, 
and merely to re-enact the exceptional legislation of 1871, 
this time specifically insisting that a Trade Union, whether 
registered or not, should be put outside the law, and made 
expressly immune from legal proceedings for anything, 
whether lawful or unl|wful, done by its officers or by itself. 
The outgoing Conservative Government had appointed 
in 1903 a small Royal Commission to consider the state 
of the law as to Trade Unionism, before which the Trade 
Unions had refused to give evidence, because the Commis¬ 
sion, which was made up almost entirely of lawyers, in¬ 
cluded no Trade Unionist. This Commission, it is believed, 
was fold privately not to report until after tfie General 
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Election, in order that the Consemtive Government' 
might not be embarrassed by the dilemma. Early in 
1906 it reported in favour of the Trade Union accepting full 
responsibility for its own actions, subject to considerable, 
but* far from adequate, amendments of the law.* This 
proposal was definitely rejected by the Labour Party, which 
introduced a Bill of its own, merely restoring the position 
of 1871, When the Liberal Government brought in a Bill 
very much on the lines of the Commission’s Report,* there 
w^ a dramatic exhibition of the electoral power that Trade 
Unionism, once it is roused, can exercise in its own defence. 
Member after member rose from different parts of the House 
to explaTn that they had pledged themselves to vote for the 
complete immunity which Trade Unions were supposed to 
have been granted in 1871. Nothing less than this would 
suffice ; and the most powerful Government hitherto known 
was constrained, in spite of the protests of lawyers and 
employers, to pass into law the Trade Disputes Act of 1906.* 

The Trade Disputes Act, which remains (1920) the main 
charter of Trade Unionism, explicitly declares, without any 
qualification or exception, that no civil action sliall be 
entertained against a Trade Union in re.spect of any wrongful 
act committed by or on behalf of the Union; an extra¬ 
ordinary and unlimited immunity, however great may be 
the damage caused, and however unwarranted the act, 
which most lawyers, as well as all employers, regard as 
notliing less than monstrous.® At the same time the Act, 

• He-Port of Royal Commuston on Trade Disputes and Trade Combina¬ 
tions, Cd. 2825. 

• 6 Edward Vn. c, 47. , 

• Trade Unionists would ^ well advised not to presume too far on 
Has apparently absolute immunity from legal proceedings. It must Hot 
be imagined that either the ingenuity of the lawyers or the prejudice 
the judges has been exhausted. It has already been urg^ that the 
immunity of a Trade Union from being sued should be regarded as im* 
plidtiy hniitcd to acts done in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute; but such a limitation so far been negatived (Vacher v. 
London Society of Compositors, 29 T.R. 73). It i* now suggested that 
tile immunity miglit one day be held to be hmited to acts committed by 
a Trade Unitm tn the exercise of its spectfUally Trade Union funcwn$f os 
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lAiast not abrogating or even defining the law as to civil 
xnspiracy, gives three exceptional privileges to Trade 
Union officials by declaring that, when committed in con- 
'tmpUUion or furtherance of a trade dispute, (1) an act done 
n concert shall not be actionable if it would not have been 
actionable if done without concert: (2) attendance solely 
in order to inform or persuade peacefully shall be lawful; 
and an act shall not be actionable merely by reason of 
its inducing another person to break a contract of employ¬ 
ment, or of its being an interference with another person's 
business, or with his right to dispose of bis capital or his 
labour as he chooses. These e-vceptional statutory privileges 
for the protection of Trade Union officials in thff exercise 
of their lawful vocation, and of " [nckets " in the perform¬ 
ance of their lawful function -in themst^lves a lriutn])h for 
Trade Unionism—have ever since excited great re.scntment 
in most of those who are not wage-earners. Some friends 
of the Trade Unions expressed at the time the doubt whether 
the policy thus forced upon Parliament would prove, in 
the long run, entirely in the interest of the Movement; and 
whether it would not have been better to have C^iosen the 
bolder policy of insisting on a complete reform of the law, 

for tl»c “ statutory objects of Tradf Tnions as defined by tlic Art, and 
not to acts which the Court might ijoI<l to be Ix'yond its legitimate scope, 
or not specifically connected with what they might in their wisdom con¬ 
sider to be the pnncipal purpose of a Tr.ule Union. (But sec SUinwcU v. 
National Sailors' and riremen's Unitin, 1913. a decision of the Scottish 
Court of Sf'ssion, limiting the liability of a Union to reimburse its trustees 
for damages incurred by them) Thus, a now Taf! Vale ca.so, at a moment 
when public opinion was exceptionally hostile to Trade Unionism, is by 
no means impossible. Similarly, Trade Union officials should remembtf 
that their privileged position is confined to a trade dtspuU, which, as 
specifically defined in the Act, does not induce all strtkes; uid what limits 
^ Courts might set to the phrase is uncertain. Moreover, the Trade 
Imputes Act does not repeal other statutes; and Trade Union officials 
have been fined for jiersuading sailors not to embark, in contravention of 
the Merchant Shipping Acts. The Trade Disputes Act does not protect 
officials committing illegalities other than those to which it expresriy 
rdea. or under ctrcnmstanccs other than those indicated. See Vaientiae 
a. Hyde (1919): Conway v. Wa<ie (1908), AC. 506; Larkin v. Belfast 
Harbour Commi.s.sioners (1908), 2 Ir K.B 0 . 214; l^al Position of Tradt 
Unions, by H. H. Slesscr and W. S. Clark, 1912. 
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to which, when properly reformed, Trade Unions should be 
subject in the same way as any other associations. The 
lawyers, as it proved, were not long in taking their revenge. 

The Osborne Judgement 

This time the legal assault on Trade Unionism took 
a new form. The result of the dramatic victory of the 
Trade Disputes Act, and of the activity of the Labour 
me,nbers in the House of Commons, was considerably to 
increase the influence of the Labour Party in the country, 
where preparations were made for contesting any number of 
constituhicies irrespective of the convenience of the Liberal 
and Conservative parties. The railway companies, in 
particular, found the presence in Parliament of the secretary 
of the railwaymen’s principal Trade Union very inconvenient. 
Within a couple of years of the passing of the Trade Disputes 
Act, on July 22,1908, one of the members of the Amalgam¬ 
ated Society of Railway Servants took legal proceedings to 
restrain it from spending any of its funds on political objects, 
contending that this was beyond the powers of a Trade 
Union. Such a contention found no support among eminent 
lawyers, several of whom had formally advised that Trade 
Unions were undoubtedly entitled to undertake political 
activities if their rules authorised such action and a majority 
of their members desired it. W. V. Osborne, the dissentient 
member of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
took a different view; and, liberally financed from capitalist 
sources, carried his case right up to the highest tribunal. 
As a result, in December 1909, as in 1825, 1867-71, and 
1901-6, every Trade Union in the land found its position 
and status once more gravely impugned. In what becaifie 
widely known as the Osborne Judgement, the House of Lords, 
acting in its judicial capacity as the highest Court of Appeal, 
practically tore up what had, since 1871, been universally 
understo<k to be the legal constitution of a Trade Union.* 

* A verbatim report of the proceedings {November 1908) in the Court 
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The decision of the judges in the Osborne case throws 
so much light, not only on the status of Trade Unionism in 
English law, but also on the animus and prejudice which 
the Trade Disputes Act and tlie Labour Party had excjted. 
that we tliink it worth treating at some length. Formally 
this judgement decided only that W. V. Osborne, a member 
of the Walthamstow Branch of the .Xmalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants, was entitled to n^train that Trade 
Urupn from making a levy on its members (and from us[ng 
any of its funds) for the purpose of supporting the Labour 
Party, or maint.uning Members of Parliament. But in 
the course of that decision a majority of the La^ Lords, 
therein following all three judges of the Court of Appeal, 
laid it down as law (and thereby made it law until Parli,a- 
ment should otherwise determine), {a) that although Parlia¬ 
ment has always avoided any express incorporation of Trade 
Unions, those were all now to be deemed to be corporate 
bodies, formed under statute, and not unincorporated groups 
of individii.d persons; (A) that it follows, by an undoubted 
principle of English law, that a body corporate, created 
under statute, cannot lawfully do anything outside the 
purposes for which the statute has incorporated it; (r) that 
as the purposes for which Trade Unions arc incorporated 
have to be found somewhere authoritatively given, the 
definition which Parliament incidentally enacted in the 
Trade Union .Act of 1876 must be taken to enumerate, 
accurately and exhaustively, all the purposes which any 
group of persons falling within that definition can, as a 
corporate body, lawfully pursue ; and (<f) that the payment 
of the salaries and eleetion expenses of Members of Parlia- 


of Appeal in Osbomc p. Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants was 
published by the defendants (Unity House, Euston Road. London) The 
Hoom of Lords' judgement was given on December 21, 1909, when it was 
widely commented on. The most convenient analysis is that by ProicKior 
W. M. Geldait, The Osbonu Judgment and After, 1910. and The Preteni 
Lew of Trade Diipules and Trade Umons, 1914. ^ " The Osborne 

Revolntson." by Sidney Webb, in Tke EnglUh Review for January 1911; 
tad Afy Case, by W. V. Osborne. 1910. 
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ment, and indeed, any political action whatsoever, not being 
, mentioned as one of these purposes and not being con¬ 
sidered by the judges incidental to them, could not lawfully 
be iindertaken by any Trade Union, even if it was formed, 
from the outset, with this purpose duly expressed in its 
original niles, and even if all its members agreed to it, and 
continued to desire that their organisation should carry 
it out. 

This momentous judgement destroyed, at a blow^the 
peculiar legal status which Frederic Harrison had devised 
for Trade Unionism in 1868, and which Parliament thought 
that it had enacted in 1871-76. The statutes of 1871 and 
1876, wflich had always been supposed to have enlarged the 
freedom of Trade Unions, were now held to have deprived 
these bodies of powers that they had formerly enjoyed. It 
was not, as will be seen, a question of protecting a dissentient 
minority. Whether the members were unanimous, or 
whether they were nearly evenly divided, did not affect the 
legal position. Trade Unions found themselves suddenly 
forbidden to do anything, even if all their members desired 
it, which could not be brought within the terms of a clause 
in the Act of 1876, which Parliament (as Lord James of 
Hereford emphatically declared) never meant to be taken 
in that sense. " What is not within the ambit of that 
statute,” said Lord Halsbury, " is, I think, prohibited both 
to a corporation and a combination.” This was the new 
limitation put on Trade Unions. All their educational 
work was prohibited; all their participation in municipal 
administration was forbidden; all their association for 
common purposes in Trades Councile and the Trades Union 
Congress became illegal. The judges stopped the most 
characteristic and, as was supposed, the most constitutional 
of the three customary ways that (as we have shown in our 
Industrial Democracy) Trade Unions pursued of enforcing 
their Common Rules, namely, the Method of Legal Enact¬ 
ment : grave doubt was thrown on the legality of some of 
the developments of their second way, the MethoB of Mutual 
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Insurance; whikt the way that the House of Lords expressly 
prescribed was exactly tliat which used to give rise to so 
much controversy, namely, the Method of Collective Bargain¬ 
ing. with its concomitant of the Strike, So topsy-turyy a 
view of Trade Unionism, a view which seems to liave arisen 
tom the judges' ignorance of its two centuries of history, 
could not have survived open discussion, and therefore 
could, hardly have been taken by even tlie most prejudiced 
Parliament. ■ 

The Develoi'me.nt of En(;lish Law 

• 

What was the explanation of the view of the Trade 
Union constitution that the judges took ? Tlie English 
Courts of Justice, it must be remembered, have ireculiar rules 
of their own for the construction of statutes. When the 
plain man wants to know what a document means, he seeks 
every available explanation of the intention of the author. 
When the historian inquires the purpose and intention of 
an Act of Parliament, lie considers all the contcmixirary 
evidence as to the minds of those concerned. The Courts 
of Law, for good and sufficient reasons, debar themselves 
from going behind the face of the dex-.ument, and are there¬ 
fore at the mercy of all the unstudicxl ineptitudes of House 
of Commons phraseology. Along with this rigour as to the 
intention of a statute, the English and American judges 
,combine a capacity for developments of doctrine in the 
fonn of legal principles which is, we believe, unequalled in 
other judicial systems. Now, the subject of corporations 
is one of those in which there had been, among the past 
generations of English lawyers, a silent and almost unself- 
cottscious development of doctrine, of which, in Germany, 
Gierke had been the great inspircr, and Maitland in this 
country the brilliant exponent.* Our English law long 
^tigidly refused to admit that a corporate entity could arise 

> PdtiicAi Thtorxts of tht Middle Ages, by O. Gierke, with iiiiroductum 
% F. W. Maitland, i‘/w; see alao the work# of J. N. Fig?U. 
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* ^ * • 

of itself, without some formal and legally authoritative act 
of outside power. How, it was asked, except by some 
definite act of creation by a superior, could the persona ficta 
come into existence ? How, otherwise (as Madox quaintly 
puts it), could tliis mere “ society of mortal men ” become 
something " immortal, invisible, and incorporeal " ?' As a 
matter of fact, associations or social entities of all sorts 
always did arise, without the intervention of the lajvyers, 
anjl nowadays they arise with amazing ease, without an>act 
of creation by a superior; and when the English lawyers 
refused to recognise them as existing, it was they who were 
irrational, and the common law itself that was at fault. 
Nowadays we live in a world of social entities of all sorts, and 
of every degree of informality, corporate entities that to the 
old-fashioned lawyers are still legally non-existent as such- 
clubs and committees of every possible kind ; groups and 
circles, societies and associations for every conceivable 
purpose; unions and combinations and trusts in every 
trade and profession ; schools and colleges and “ University 
Extension Classes," often existing and spending and acting 
most energetically as entities, having a common purse and 
a single will, in practice even perpetual succession, and (if 
they desire such a futile luxury) a common seal, without any 
sort of formal incorporation. Gradually English lawyers 
(whom we need not suspect of reading Gierke, or even, for 
that matter, Maitland) were unconsciously imbibing the 
legally heterodox view that a corporate entity is anything 
which acts as such ; and so far from making it impossible for 
the persona ficta to come into existence without a formal act 
of creation, they had been, by little alterations of procedure 
and imperceptible changes in legal principles, sometimes by 
harmless little dodges and fictions of the Courts themselves, 
coming near to the practical result of putting every associa¬ 
tion which is, in fact, a social entity, however informal 
in its constitution, and however "spontaneous" in its,| 
origin, in the same position of a persona ficta, for the purpose 
• Fima Bargi, by T. Madox, 1726, pp. 50,279. 
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of suing and of being sued, as if it had been created by a 
fprmal instrument of incorporation, decorated by many 
seals, and procured at vast expense from the post-Reforma- 
tion Pope himself; or as if it had l)een expressly incorporated 
by the Royal Charter of a Protestant King or the private 
statute of a Victorian Parliament. 

Now this development of legal doctrine to fit the circum- 
stanqes of modem social life is, when one comes to think of 
it, only common sense. If twenty old ladies in tl>e work- 
house club together to provide themselves with a special 
pot of tea, and agree that one among them shall be tlic 
treasurer of their painfully-hoarded pennies as a common 
fund, they do, in fact, create a social entity just as real 
in its way as the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England. Why should not the law, if it ever comes to 
hear of the action of the twenty old ladies in the workhouse, 
deal with the situation as it really is, according to their 
wishes and intentions, without inquiring by what formal 
act of external power a persona ficta has been created ; and 
therefore without demanding that the old ladies .shall first 
procure a charter of incorporation from the Pope, from the 
King, or from Parliament ? And considering that Trade 
Unions were now in fact social entities, often having 
behind them more than a hundred years of " perpetual 
succession ” ; counting sometimes over a hundred thousand 
members moving by a single will; and occasionally accumu¬ 
lating in a common purse as much as half a million of 
money, the Law Lords might well think it absurd and 
irrational of Parliament to have decided in 1871-76, and 
again in 1906, to regard them as unincorporated groups of 
persons, having, in a corporate capacity, no legally enforce¬ 
able obligations and hardly any legally enforceable rights. 
It may have been absurd and inational, but what right— 
so the Trade Unionists asked — had the judges to change 
the law? 

Whatever may be the justification for the momentous 
'change in the law which tlie Six Judges (namely, the three 
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memliers of the Court of Appeal, and three out of the five 
■ Law Lords, all of whom agreed in the series of propositions 
tl^t we have cited) suddenly, witliout Parliamentary^ 
authority, of their own motion effected, it created an in¬ 
tolerable situation. There was, in the first place, the 
aj^lication of the doctrine of ultra vires to corporate entities 
quite unaware of its existence. It was all very well, in 
order to fit the law to the facts, to throw over the old legal 
doctrine that the persona ficta of a corporation could only 
coine into existence by some formal act of incorporation by 
an external authority. But then it plainly would not do 
to retai^ as the Six Judges quite calmly retained, the 
severe hmitations on the action of statutory corporate 
entities which is involved in the doctrine of ultra vires, and 
which, as Lord Halsbury put it, was to prohibit them from 
doing what they liked. The argument for that principle is 
that such a corporate entity owes its existence entirely to 
the statutory authority by which it is created; that the 
legislature has brought it .into being for certain definite 
purposes; that for those purposes and no others the ex¬ 
ceptional powers of a corporation have been conferred upon 
it; that as such it is, in a sense, the agent whom the com¬ 
munity has entrusted with the execution of these functions, 
and who cannot therefore (even if all the constituent mem¬ 
bers of its body so agree and desire) assume any other 
‘ purposes or functions. But any such doctrine of ultra vires 
can have no rational application to the corporate entity 
formed by the twenty old ladies in the workhouse for their 
private pot of tea. If we are going, in effect, to treat as 
corporate entities all sorts of spontaneously arising associa¬ 
tions, such as an unre^stered Trade Union (and some of 
the wealthiest and most powerful Trade Unions were still 
unregistered), or such as an Employers’ Association (which 
was hardly ever a registered body)—corporate entities which 
were, in fact, lawfully in existence long before the Act of 
1876—we must give up the fiction that the purposes of.these 
associations have been authoritatively fixed and defined 
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advance by Parliament in such a way that the members 
themselves, even when they arc unanimous and when they 
are acting in strict accord with their constitution and niles, 
cannot add to or alter the objects or methods of their 
organisation. VVliat was logically required, in fact, was 
not the arbitrary identification of spontaneously arising 
associative entities with legally created coq)orafions, but 
the formulation of a new conception as to the functions and 
legal rights that such spontaneously arising a.ssociative 
Aities—to which the limitations of legally created eorixira- 
tions could not be simply assumed to apply should, as a 
^ass, be permitted to exercise. 


The Miscasriage of Justice 

We come now to the second cardinal feature of the 
decision of the Six Judges in iqog, in which they showed 
both prejudice and ignorance. Having found that the Trade 
Unions were, in fact, corporate entities, and that they had 
been, in various clumsy ways, dealt with by Parliament 
very much as if they were legally corporate entities—though 
Parliament had advisedly abstained from incorporating 
them, and had, indeed, always referred to them as being 
what in fact they were, namely already existing and spon¬ 
taneously arising associations, not created by its will— 
the Six Judges took the view that some authoritative 
specification of the objects and purposes of a Trade Union 
had to be discovered by luxrk or by cnxik. It seems to 
have been by them .inconceivable (though Ixjrd James 
of Hereford, one of their own number, who had personally 
taken part in all the legislation, expressly told them it was 
in fact so) that no such specification should exist. They 
accordingly found it in an enumeration which Parliament 
had given in the Act of 1876 of all the various bodies 
which were to be entitled to the privileges conferred by the 
Act—a definition introduced, so a well-informed writer men- 
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tioned in 1878, for the special advantage of Trade Unions > 
—principally to enable them to be registered by tlie Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. The Law Lords now held 
th^t this definition must be deemed to be an exhaustive 
enumeration, not merely of the kinds of societies to be 
eligible for registration, but also of all the objects and pur¬ 
poses that Parliament intended any of those bodies, whether 
registered or unregistered, to be free at any time to pursue. 
The result was that all Trade Unions and F,mployers’ 
As’sociations, and, indeed, all informal groups of workmen 
or employers falling within this definition, suddenly found 
themselves (to the complete amazement of every one con¬ 
cerned, including the lawyers) rigidly confined in their 
action, even if all their members otherwise wished and 
agreed, to matters which were specified in an enumerating 
clause of an Act of Parliament of a generation before, which 
had never before been supposed to have that meaning, or 
to have any restrictive effect at all. We ought to speak 
with proper respect of the judges, though sometimes, by 
their curious ignorance of life outside the Law Courts, and 
especially of “ what everybody knows," they try us hard. 
But it is necessary to state plainly, with regard to this part 
of the Osborne Judgement, that to the present writers, as to 
the whole British working class and many other people, 
including lawyers, it seemed an astounding aberration, 
amounting to a grave miscarriage of justice. Again, let it 
be noted that Lord James of Hereford, who knew what 
Parliament had intended, and what Trade Unions actually 
were, expressly dissented from his colleagues on this point, 
saying that the enumeration clause in the Act of 1876 was 
never intended to be "‘a clause of limitation or exhaustive 
definition ” of objects and purposes; and arguing that it 
cfid not prevent a Trade Union from having other purposes, 
or pursuing other methods, not in themselves unlawful, 
even though these were not enumerated in the definition 

Cet^icts ef Capital and Labour, by G. Howell, ist editioa, i678» 
2Bd editioB, 18^, p. 479. 
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clause and were not even incidental to the purposes therein 
enumerated. But what is the historj- of this definition 
clause ? As it stands in the Act of 1876 it runs as follows; 

The term " Trade Union " means any combination, whether 
temporary' or ])crniancnt, for regulating the relations between 
workmen and masters, or between workmen and workmen, or 
between masters and masters, or for imp)sing restrictive condi¬ 
tions <)n the conduct of any trade or business, wlietbcr such 
combination would or would not, if the principal .\ct had not 
been passed, have been deemed to have been an uidawful com¬ 
bination by reason of some one or more of its purixjscs being 
in restraint of trade. 

* 

Now, to the lay mind, this extremely loose enumeration' 
of kinds of societies seems plainly intended to bring within 
its net, and therefore to admit to the advantages of the 
Act, a wide range of e.xisting or possible associations of 
different kinds. It was to include all sorts of Itmployers’ 
Associations as well as Trade Unions. It was to include 
bodies already in existence as well as those to be formed in 
the future. It was to include bodies seeking to impose 
restrictive conditions " in restraint of trade," as well as 
those having no such unlawful objects. It was to include, 
therefore, bodies already enjoying a full measure of lawful 
existence and legal recognition, as well as those for the first 
time fully legalised by the legislation of 1871-76. To the 
logician it will be clear that we have here a case of classifica¬ 
tion by type, not by delimitation. " It is determined," 
says Whewell and J. S. Mill, " not by a boundary line 
without, but by a central point within; not by what it 
strictly excludes, but* by what it yminently includes; by 
an example, not by a precept.” ® Accordingly the clause 

» It should be recorded, as an instance of the prescience o( Sir Charlet 
DUke. that he is reported to have declared at the time that " the trade 
union Acts were s|K>tlt during their passage through the House by the 
insertion of obscure dehnition clauses (Con^tets of Capital and Labour, 
byG. Howell, 1890. P- 47 V)- 

, * Whewell, Hislcay of Sctanliftc Ideas, vol. ii. p. 120; J. S. Mill, System 

fidfiv, vol. u. p. 276. 
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names specifically one by one the various attributes, any 
one of which is to be typical of the class. It sufficed for the 
purpose to name only one attribute belonging to each body 
whrh it was desired to include. What its other attributes 
might be was irrelevant. It does not occur to the ordinary 
reader, any more than to the logician, that the effect of the 
clause is, not merely to include associations of different 
kinds, but also to limit the legal freedom of all those associa¬ 
tions, with all their varied functions, exclusively to, the 
purposes specified in the definition, which were merely re¬ 
cited in order to bring a number of heterogeneous bodies 
into on^ class. On the constniction put upon this clause 
by the Six Judges, the Act of 1876 was a measure which 
deprived Trade Unions and Employers’ Assoeiations, many 
of which had been for years lawfully in existence, without 
any unlawful objects or methods, of a freedom that they 
had up to then enjoyed; it was an Act rigidly confining 
their operations to a limited field, and for ever prohibiting 
them (as Lord Halsbury expressly declared) from doing any- 
tliing not included in the list of functions incidentally then 
and there given. It is safe to say that, to any historical 
student who knows anything of the circumstances of the 
case, such a supposition is preposterous. No Trade Union 
and no Employers’ Association was aware in 1876 that its 
freedom was being thus restricted. Thomas Burt, M-P.. 
and Lord James of Hereford (then Sir Henry James, M.P.), 
who took part in passing the Act, certainly never dreamed 
that they were doing anything of the sort. The Home 
Office officials who prepared it, and Lord Cross (then Home 
Secretary) who introduced it, quit* plainly had not the 
remotest notion that they were taking away from Trade 
Unions (which they were anxious to legalise) any of the 
functions which these Unions were in fact exercising, and 
which such Trade Unions as were lawful associations were 
already lawfully exercising; or that they were prohibiting 
these Trade Unions from doing anjrihing not specified in 
the incidental enumeration of attributes that was thy, 
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merely for the purpose of including various kinds of associa¬ 
tions, statutorily enacted. As a matter of fact, the defini¬ 
tion clause in the Act of 1876 was enacted merely to correct 
in one small particular the definition clause in the A^ of 
1871. That clause had defined a Trade Union as meaning 
" such combination ... as would, if this Act had not 
passed, been deemed to have been an unlawful combination 
by r(jason of some one or more of the purpose's being in 
restraint of trade.” This was found in practice inconvenient, 
because it had inadvertently excluded from registration and 
all the benefits of the .“Vet those Trade Unions and Employers’ 
Associations which were already lawful associafjpns, free 
from any unlawful purpose. A Trade Union h.id to prove 
that it was (but for the Act) an unlawful body before it 
could be admitted to the advantages of the Act. It was 
also inexpedient, bec.ause it actually offered an inducement 
to Trade Unions to have purposes or methods " in restraint 
of trade,” in order to obtain these advantages. Now, sup¬ 
posing that the .^ct of 1876 had not been passed, and that 
the definition clause had remained in the terms of that of 
the Act of 1S71, would the Six Judges have eijually con¬ 
strued it as offering a complete and exhaustive enumeration 
of the permissible activities of a Trade Union, making it 
actually illegal for the future lor any association of work¬ 
men or employer to deal with the conditions of employment, 
except in ways that would {hut for the 1871 Act) have been 
unlawful ? And if the definition clause in the 1871 Act 
cannot be construed as (to use J,ord James of Hereford's 
words) " a clause of limitation or exhaustive definition " of 
Trade Union acti\'itics, with what consistency can the 
definition clause of the 1876 Act (which follows the same 
wording, and merely extends the definition so as to take in 
lawful as well as unlawful societies) be so construed ? Suc¬ 
cessive Chief Registrars of Friendly Societies, like every one 
else, had alwaj-s understood the definition clause to be an 
enabling clause, not a restricting one ; and they had accord¬ 
ingly for a whole generation willingly registered rules pre- 
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sented to them by Trade Unions, including in their objects 
and purposes all sorts of things not enumerated in the 
definition, and not even incidental to any of the purposes 
theifin enumerated. It was, in igog, not at first realised— 
certainly the Six Judges did not realise—how extensive and 
how varied were the actually existing operations of Trade 
Unions that they were rendering illegal. Not political action 
alone, not municipal action alone, but any work of general 
education of their members or others; the formation jf a 
library; the establishment or management of " University 
Extension ” or " Workers’ Educational Association ” classes; 
the subs^ption to circulating book-boxes; the provision of 
public lectures ; the establishment of scholarships at Ruskin 
College, Oxford, or any other College—all of which things 
were at the time actually being done by Trade Unions— 
were all henceforth to be ultra vires and illegal. The two 
hundred Trades Councils, local federations of different Trade 
Unions for the purpose of dealing with matters of general 
interest to workmen, which took no part in the collective 
bargaining of any particular Trade Union, were probably 
thereby equally made illegal; though they were in 1876 
already a quarter of a century old, and in 1909 numbered 
nearly a million members. The annual Trade Union Con¬ 
gress itself, then in its fortieth year, and dealing almost 
exclusively with Parliamentary projects, came under the 
same ban. The active participation which Trade Unions 
had here and there taken in technical education, and their 
co-operation with the Local Education Authorities, which 
had sometimes been found so useful, were certainly uUra 
vires. One would suppose, strictly speaking, that a similar 
illegality was to attach*to all the vast “ friendly society” 
side of Trade Unionism, with its sick and accident and out- 
of-work benefits—not one of them being referred to in the 
definition which the Six Judges declared to contain an 
exhaustive enumeration of the purposes and objects that 
Parliament intended to permit Trade Unions to pursue. 
But here the Six Judges saved themselves—thou^' in a 
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way logically destructive of their claim that the definition 
clause itself was one of “ exhaustive ’’ enumeration of per¬ 
missible Trade Union purposes—by holding that these 
friendly benefits, though not mentioned in the definition 
clause, were referred to elsewhere in the Act, and might be 
regarded as incidental to the purpt)sc of regulating the 
conditions of employment. This, indeed, so far as benefits 
paid to the workman himself are concerned, was a plausible 
viey? Strike Benefit, in particular, is plainly incidental to 
striking, and sick benefit might conceivably be held' to 
protect the worker from industrial oppression whilst sick. 
But the same cannot be said of the most widely spread of 
all Trade Union benefits, the provision of funeral (honey on 
a member's death. In some cases the Trade Unions were 
actually paying for the funerals of their deceased members’ 
widows and orphan children. This was a mere act of 
humanity to the deceased memb<-r’s widow and orphans; 
and it could not, by any stretch of imagination, be suppsed 
to improve the workers' bargaining power, or to bt; in any 
way incidental to the regulation or restriction of the condi¬ 
tions of empkninent. Yet Funeral Benefit was in 1909 (as 
it was in 1876) the one among the so-called " friendly ” 
benefits most universally adopted by Trade Unions. 
More than a million Trade Unionists were thus effecting 
through their societies a humble life insurance. This ex¬ 
tensive life insurance business of Trade Unions could not 
be said to be in any way included in the definition clause 
of the 1876 Act, even if tiic sick and unemployment benefits 
were. If the judgements in the Osborne Case were correct, 
the whole of this life, insurance birsiness of Trade Unions 
(as distinguished from the sick and unemployment benefits), 
or at least the whole of that relating to widows and orphans, 
must be held to have been inadvertently prohibited by 
Parliament in 1871 and 1876, and to have been ever since 
ultra vires and illegal. It is impssible for the plain man to 
avoid the conclusion, even though the six other authorities 
takes'a contrary view, that Lord James of Hereford was 
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right in declaring that the definition in the Act of 1876 
H'as not meant by Parliament to he " a clause of limitation 
or exhaustive definition ” of the permissible purposes of a 
Tra^e Union; and, accordingly, that the Six Judges had 
—presumably following quite accurately the narrow technical 
rules of their profession—put upon the statute a construc¬ 
tion which Parliament had in no way intended. 

What then did Parliament intend to fix and define as the 
permissible objects and functions of a Trade Union ? Jhe 
answer of the historical student is clear and unhesitating. 
Parliament quite certainly intended, in 1871 and 1876, to 
fix and define nothing of the sort; but meant, whether 
wisely or not, to leave Trade Unions as they then were— 
as such of them, indeed, as had no unlawful purpose or 
method had long legally been—namely, as free as any other 
unincoi-porated groups of persons to take whatever action 
they might choose, subject only to their own contractual 
agreements, and to the general law of the land. From this 
position we venture, as historians, to say that Parliament 
did not, in 1871 or 1876, intentionally depart. 

Finally, we have the argument of the Six Judges that, 
seeing that the sole lawful purposes of a Trade Union are 
" regulating the relations between workmen and masters, 
or between workmen and workmen, or between masters and 
masters,” and “imposing restrictive conditions on the con¬ 
duct of any trade or business,” no action of a Parliamentary 
or political kind is within the definition, or even incidents 
to anything therein. This view, to put it bluntly, showed 
an ignorance of Trade Unionism, British industrial history, 
and the circumstances not only ofiiSyi-yfi, but |lso of 
1908-9, which was as 'remarkable as it was deplorable. 
On the face of it, to take first the words of the statute, the 
most usual and the most natural way of " regulating ” the 
relations between people, and the most obvious expedient 
for “ imposing ” restrictive conditions on industry, is an 
Act of Parliament. It was to Acts of Parliament, as we 
have abundantly shown in Industrial Democracy, that the 
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Trade Unions had for a century been looking, and were 
in 1871-76, many of them, looking, for a very large part of 
the “ regulating ” of industrial conditions, and of the 
“ restrictive conditions" that they existed to pronjote. 
What the judges apparently forgot is that conditions of 
employment include not merely wages, but also hours of 
labour, sanitary conditions, precautions against accident, 
citooensation for injuries, and what not. If the Six Judges 
hk^^remembered how, in fact, in Great Britain the great 
majority of industrial relations were regulated, and how 
the great mass of restrictive conditions were, in fact, im¬ 
posed on industry ; or if they had had recalled to them the 
long and persistent struggle of the Trade UniSis to get 
adopted the Factory Acts, the Mines Regulation Acts, the 
Truck Acts, the Shop Hours Acts, and so many more, 
they could hardly have argued that such actions as en¬ 
gaging in Parliamentary business, supporting or opposing 
Parliamentary candidates, and helping members of Parlia¬ 
ment favourable to “ regulating," and " imposing restrictive 
conditions ”—actions characteristic of Trade Unions for 
generations—were not incidental to these legitimate pur¬ 
poses. As a matter of fact, the getting and enforcing of 
legislation is, historically, as much a part of Trade Union 
function as maintaining a strike.* One Trade Union at 
least, which no one ever dreamt to be illegal, the United 
Textile Factory \^'orkcrs’ Association, has existed exclu¬ 
sively for political action, and had no other functions.* 
This kind of Trade Union action is even antecedent in date . 
to any corporate dealing with employers. During the 
whole two centuries qf Trade Union history, as in Industrial 
Democracy we have described, the Unions have had at their 
disposal, and have simultaneously adopted, three different 

' George Howell, in his Conflicts of Capital and Labour, 1890, gives a 
fist, three pages long, of Acte which, as he expressly testifies from personai 
knowledge, were promoted or supported by the Trade Unions; and in 
fais Labour LegislaHon, Labour Movements and Labour Leaders, 1902, 
PP* 4 ^* 73 > ^ longer one. 

* Industrial Democracy, pp. 124. 251, 258-60. 
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methods of imposing and enforcing the Common Rules 
which they sought to get adopted in the conditions of employ¬ 
ment. From 1700 downwards they have used the Method 
of Mutual Insurance; from the very beginning of the 
eighteenth century down to the present day the records 
show them to have been continuously employing the Method 
of Legal Enactment; whilst only intermittently during the 
eighteenth century, and not openly and avowedly until^824, 
could they rely on the Method of Collective Bargaining. 
Th 4 Miners’ Unions, and the Agricultural Labourers’ Unions, 
in particular, had been particularly active in support of the 
extension of the franchise between 1863 and 1884. Even 
the expefiditure of Trade Union funds on Parliamentary 
candidatures was practised by Trade Unions at any rate 
as early as 1868, as soon, in fact, as the town artisans were 
enfranchised; and the payment of Trade Union Members 
of Parliament was begun as early as 1874, and had lasted 
continuously from that date. Yet the Six Judges assumed, 
apparently, without adequate consideration, and certainly 
on inaccurate information, that Parliament in 1876 intended 
to authorise Trade Unions to pursue their first and third 
methods, but intended to prohibit them, from that time 
forth, from using the Method of I-egal Enactment, just at 
the moment when this latter was being most effectively 
employed. It is, indeed, almost comic to remember that 
the Bill which is supposed to have effected this revolution 
in the Trade Union position was brought in by Lord Cross, 
then Sir R. A. Cross, M.P., fresh from his election by a 
constituency in which the Trade Unionists had been, politic¬ 
ally, the dominant factor; that it war debated in a House 
of Commons in which the direct influence of the Trade 
‘Unions was at the highest point that it had hitherto reached; 
that at the General Election of 1874, from which the members 
“had lately come, the Trade Unions, as we have described in 
the present volume, had worked with might and main for 
the rejection of candidates opposed to their political claims, 
and had had a much larger share than political historians 
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usually recognise in the Gladstonian defeat; that two 
Trade Union members were actually then sitting in the 
House, one, at least (Thomas Burt), being openly maintained 


as a salaried representative of his Union, by a salary avowedly 
fixed on a scale to enable him to sit in Parliament; ^ that the 


Conservative Government promptly introduced the particular 
legal enactments to obtain which the Trade Unions had 
spent their money, namely, the Nine Hours Bill, theEmployer 
and Workman Bill, and the Trade Union Bill; and that 
the' Six Judges ask us to believe that the latter Bill, \fhich 
the Trade Union members themselves helped to pass, was 


designed and intended to prevent Thomas Burt from 
drawing a salary from the Northumberland Miners’ Mutual 


Confident Society whilst sitting in the House of Commons; 


to prohibit the Northumberland Miners’ Mutual Confident 


Society, just because it was a Trade Union, from taking any 
part in future elections in the Morpetli Division, and to 
make the action of this and all other Trade Unions in paying 
for political work and Parliamentary candidatures, even 
with the unanimous consent of their members, from that 


time forth illegal. 

We have thought it worth while to place on record this 


analysis of the legally authoritative part of the Osborne 
Judgement, which, though partly modified by a subsequent 
statute, has not been overruled, and is still legally authori¬ 
tative, because it is of historical importance. It is significant 


as showing how far the Courts of Justice were, as lately as 
1909, still out of touch, so far as Trade Unionism is concerned, 
either with Parhament or with the political economists. 


The case was, however, of even greater import. The bias 
and prejudice, the animus and partiality—doubtless un¬ 
conscious to the judges themselves—which were displayed 
by those who ought to have been free from such intellectual 
influences; the undisguised glee with which this grave mis¬ 
carriage of justice was received by the governing class, and 
the prolonged delay of a professedly Liberal and Radical 

* A Greai Labour Ltader [Thomas Burt], by Aaroa Watson. 1908. 
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Cabinet, and a professedly Liberal and Radical House of 
Commons in remedying it, had a great effect on the minds 
of the wage-earners, and contributed notably to the increas¬ 
ing bitterness of feeling against the " governing class,” and 
against a State organisation in which such a miscarriage of 
justice could take place. We must, indeed, look behind 
the legal technicalities of the Six Judges, and consider what 
was the animus behind their extraordinary judgement. The 
" subservience ” of Parliament to the Trade Unions ^.in 
passing the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 had excited the 
deepest resentment of the lawyers. The progress of the 
Labour Party was causing a quite exaggerated alarm among 
members *of the governing class. What lay behind the 
Osborne Judgement was a determination to exclude the 
influence of the workmen’s combinations from the political 
field. This is really what the Osborne Judgement pro¬ 
hibited. One irreverent legal critic, indeed, went so far 
as to remark that the Law Lords were so anxious to make 
it clear that Trade Unions were not to be entitled to pay for 
Members of Parliament, that they failed to heed how much 
law tliey were severally demolishing in the process! It is 
instructive to examine the arguments adduced by the Law 
Lords and the judges on this point, apart from their decision 
as to Trade Union status. These opinions could hardly be 
deemed to be law, as they all differed one from another, 
and none of them obtained the support of a majority of the 
Law Lords. Such as they are, however, they seem not to 
have been connected with Trade Unionism at all, but with 
the nature of the House of Commons. One of the Law Lords 
(Lord James of Hereford) merely objeoted to Trade Unions 
paying a Member of Parliament who was (as was quite 
incorrectly assumed) bound by a rule of the paying body 
requiring him to vote in a particular way, not on labour 
questions only, but on all issues that might come before 
Parliament. Another Law Lord (Lord Shaw), with whom 
Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton seemed to agree, held that 
what was illegal was not the payment of Members of Parlia- 
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ment, but tbeir subjection, by whomsoever paid, to a 
*' pledge-bound " party organisation (as the Labour Party 
was alleged to be). Another judge (Farwell, L.J.) took a 
difiEerent line, and held that it was illegal for a corporate 
body to require its own members to subscribe colleTOvely 
towards the support of a Member of Parliament with whose 
views they might individually not agree. Wliat the historian 
and the student of political science will say is that these were 
n\jLters for legislation, not for the sudden intervention of the 
judiciary. The House of Commons is prompt enough to 
defend its own honour and its own " privilege ” ; and the 
function of the judges will begin when any of the acts 
referred to has been made an illegal practice, ^n 1909, as 
now, the practices complained of, whether or not they were 
correctly described, and however objectionable to these 
particular gentlemen they might be, were all lawful; and 
the judges and Law Lords were abusing the privileges of 
their office by importing them to prejudice the legal issue. 

Tire Osborne Judgement received the support, not only 
of the great mass of property owners and professional men, 
but also, though tacitly, of the Liberal and Conservative 
Parties. A distinct challenge was thereby thrown down to 
the Trade Union world. Not only were the activities of 
their Unions to be crippled, not only was their freedom to 
combine for whatever purposes they chose to be abrogated, 
they were to be expressly forbidden to aspire to protect their 
interests or promote their objects by Parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation, or in any way to engage in politics. It was this 
challenge to Organised Labour that absorbed the whole 
interest of the Trad# Union world for the next three or four 
years. • 

The experienced Trade Union leaders did not forget 
that it might well be a matter for Trade Union consideration 
how far it is wise and prudent for a Trade Union to engage 
in general politics. We have elsewhere pointed out * with 
some elaboration how dangerous it may become to the 
* Industrial Dmacracy, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 1897, pp. 838 40, 
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strength and authority of a Trade Union if any large section 
of the persons in the trade are driven out of its ranks, or 
deterred from joining, because they find their convictions 
Outru^ed by part of its action. Nothing could be more 
unwise for a Trade Union than to offend its Roman Catholic 
members by espousing the cause of secular education.* 
But this is a point which each Trade Union must decide for 
itself. It is not a matter in which outsiders can offer ^re 
than counsel. It is clearly not a matter in which the^djs- 
cretibn of the Trade Union, any more than that of an 
individual employer, can properly be limited by law. For 
no Trade Union can nowadays abstain altogether from 
political action. Without co-operating with other Trade 
Unions in taking Parliamentary action of a very energetic 
and very watchful kind, it cannot (as long experience has 
demonstrated to practically all Trade Unionists) protect 
the interests of its members. Without taking a vigorous 
part in promoting, enforcing, and resisting all sorts of 
legislation affecting education, sanitation, the Poor Law, 
the whole range of the Factories, Mines, Railways, and 
Merchant Shipping Acts, the Shop Hours, Truck, Industrial 
Arbitration and Conciliation, and now even the Trade 
Boards’ Act, the Trade Union cannot properly fulfil its 
function of looking after the regulation of the conditions of 
employment. But this is not all. The interests of its 
members require the most watchful scrutiny of the ad¬ 
ministration of every public department. There is not a 
day passes but something in Parliament demands its 
attention. On this point Trade Union opinion is unanimous. 
We have never met any member of a» Trade Union—and 
Osborne himself is no exception—^who has any contrary view. 
^To suggest that there is anything improper, or against 
public policy, for a Trade Union to give an annual retaining 
fee to a Member of Parliament whom its members trust, 
,or to take the necessary steps to get that member elected, 

' For this reason the Trades Union Congress now refuses to entertain 
SAy motiem on this subject. 
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in order to ensure that what the Trade Union conceives to 
be its own interests shall be protected, was to take up a 
position of extraordinary unfairness. When more than a 
■ quarter of the whole House of Commons habitually consist?, 
not merely of individual employers, but actually of pA'sons 
drawing salaries or stipends from capitalist corporations of 
one kind or another—when, in fact, the number of com¬ 
panies of shareholders in railways, banks, insurance com- 
pan!fes, breweries, ocean telegraphs, shipbuilding yards, 
shipping companies, steamship lines, iron and steel wsrks, 
coal mines, and joint stock enterprises of all sorts actually 
represented in the House of Commons by their own salaried 
chairmen, directors, trustees, managers, seeffitaries, or 
solicitors is beyond all computation—the claim that there 
is something improper, something inconsistent with our 
electoral system, something at variance with the honourable 
nature of the House of Commons, for the workmen’s organisa¬ 
tions to retain a few dozen of the Members whom the con¬ 
stituencies (knowing of this payment) deliberately elect, or 
to help such Members to provide their election expenses, is 
an argument so extraordinary in its unfairness that it drives 
the'active-minded workman frantic with rage. It is no 
answer to say that these representatives of capitalist cor¬ 
porations are not expressly paid to sit in Parliament. They 
are at any rate desired by their employers to sit,, and per¬ 
mitted by the law to receive their salaries notwithstanding 
that they do sit. This was forbidden to representatives 
of Trade Unions. That it should be illegal for the salaried 
President or Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of 
‘Railway Servants tq sit in Parliament, when it is perfectly 
legal for the much more generously salaried Chairman or 
Director of a Railway Company to sit there, is an anomaly 
hard for any candid man to defend ; and the anomaly is all 
the greater in that the interests of the railway company 
come, almost every year, into conflict with those of the 
community at large, and the railway chairman is, on these 
occasions, quite frankly there to^rromote his own company's 
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Bill, and to defend the interests of the shareholders by whom 
he is paid. To say that the workmen’s organisations shall 
not pay their representatives in the way that suits working- 
class ^conditions, whilst railway shareholders may pay their 
representatives in the way that suits capitalist conditions— 
to assume a great concern for the wounded conscience of a 
Liberal or Conservative Trade Unionist who finds his Union 
paying its Secretary or its President to sit as a Radical- or 
Labour Member of Parliament, and no concern at all for 
the Socialist or Radical shareholder in a railway company 
who finds his company paying its Conservative Chairman 
M.P.—is to be guilty of an amazing degree of class bias, if 
not of hypocrisy. After all, it is not the Trade Union but 
the constituency that elects the Member of Parliament. 
The Trade Union payment only enables him to stand. 
Whatever may be thought of the policy of the Labour Party, 
or the particular form of its organisation, if we regard the 
Trade Union payment as a retaining fee for looking after 
what the Trade Union members as a whole conceive to be 
their own interest; if the Trade Union members have the 
opportunity of choosing, by a majority, which among 
competing persons (or, for that matter, which among com¬ 
peting groups of persons) they will entrust with this Trade 
Union task; if the Trade Union assumes no responsibility 
for and exercises no coercion upon its Parliamentary repre¬ 
sentative with regard to issues on which it has not voted, 
no Trade Unionist’s political conscience need be wounded 
by the fact that, outside the range of the task that the 
Trade Union has confided to him, the Union’s Parliamentary 
agent (who must have views of one sort or another) expresses 
opinions in accord with* those of the constituency that 
elected him, or joins together with other members of like 
opinions to form a political party. When, three-quarters of 
a century ago, J. A. Roebuck was the salaried agent in the 
House of Commons for the Legislative Assembly of Lower 
Canada, no one complained that it was against the dignity 
oi Parliament for him to be thus retained and paid; and 
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so long as he attended faithfully to Canadian business it 
was never contended that the tender conscience of any 
Canadian Conservative was offended by the ultra-Radical 
utterances or extremely independent political allian^s of 
the Member for Bath. 

The Trade Union Act of 1913 

,^t is an instance of the failure of both the governing 
class and the party politicians to appreciate the workiflan's 
standpoint, or to understand the temper of the Trade Union 
world, that this crippling judgement remained for nearly four 
years unreversed. The Liberal and Conserva^^ve Parties 
were, during 1910 and 1911, quarrelling about the Budget 
and the exact powers to be exercised by the House of Lords ; 
and two successive General Elections were fought without 
bringing the Trade Unions any redress. Meanwhile, up 
and down the country discontented or venal Trade Unionists 
were sought out by solicitors and others acting for the 
employers; and were induced to lend their names to pro¬ 
ceedings for injunctions against their own Unions, prohibit¬ 
ing them from subscribing to the Labour Party, from 
contributing towards the election expenses of candidates, 
from taking action in municipal elections, from subscribing 
to educational classes, and from taking shares in a “ Labour " 
newspaper. It may have seemed a skilful political dodge, 
during the elections of 1910, to hamstring in this way the 
growing Labour Party; but the resentment caused by such 
behaviour makes it doubtful whether action of this kind is, 
in the long run, politically advantageous. In the first place, 
the House of Commons, in 1911, felt itself compelled, as an 
alternative to restoring Trade Union liberties, to concede 
the pasmient of £400 a year to all Members of Parliament. 
FinaJly, in 1913, the Cabinet, after a severe internal struggle, 
brought itself to introduce a Bill giving power generally to 
any Trade Union to include in its constitution any lawful 
purpose whatever, so long as its principal objects were those 
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of a Trade Union as defined in the 1876 Act; and to spend 
money on any purpose thus authorised. It was, indeed, 
provided that before the financing of certain specified 
polit^al objects could be undertaken, including the support 
of Parliamentary or Municipal candidates or members, or 
the publication or distribution of political documents,^ a 
ballot of the members was to be held in a prescribed form, 
and a simple majority of those voting secured ; the paym^ts 
were to be made out of a special political fund, and apy 
merilber was to be entitled to claim to be exempt from the 
special subscription to that political fund. These restrictive 
provisions were opposed by the Labour Members in the 
House of*'Commons; but with slight amendment the 
measure was passed into law as the Trade Union Act of 1913.® 

It is not easy to sum up the whole effect of the legal 
assaults upon Trade Unionism between 1901 and 1913. 
Politically, the result was to exasperate the active-minded 
workmen, and greatly to promote, though with some delay, 
the growth of an independent Labour Party in the House of 
Commons. On the other hand, it must not be overlooked 
that the temporary crippling of Trade Unionism seemed to 
be of financial advantage to that generation of employers. 
It was, perhaps, not altogether an accident that the brunt 
of the attack had to .be borne by the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants, a Union then struggling for " recogni¬ 
tion ” in such a position as to make effective its claims to 
better remuneration and shorter hours of labour for the 
whole body of railwaymen. It may fairly be reckoned that 
the railwaymen were, by means of the two great pieces of 
litigation to which their Union was subjected, held at bay 
for something like a decade, during which the improvement 
, m their conditions, in spite of a slowly-increasing cost ol 
living, was. (mainly through the evasions of the railwa} 

* If the main object of a ne^Aspaper is political, any expenditure b] 
^ 1 Trade Union upon it (including the purchase- of shares) is itself poUtica 

(Beanett t'. National Amalgamated Society of Operative Painters (1915) 
31 T.L.R. 303). 

• 3 George V. c. 30. 
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companies by their silent " regrading ’’ of their staffs) 
extremely small.* A rise of wages to the extent of only 
a penny per hour for the whole body of railwaymen would 
have cost the railway companies, in tlie aggregate, some¬ 
thing like five or six million pounds a year. If any such 
advance was, by means of the Taff Vale Case and the 
Osborne Judgement, staved off for ten years, the gain to the 
wlj^le body of railway shareholders of that generation might 
bg put as high as fifty or sixty millions sterling—a sum worth 
taking a little trouble about and spending a little mbney 
upon, in items not revealed in the published accounts. But 
the crippling effect of the litigation was not confined to the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, \^ich .spent, 
altogether, nearly £50,000 in law costs in defending the pass 
for the whole Trade Union Movement. If, in the temporary 
set-back to trade in 1903-5, and in the revival that 
immediately followed it; or in the recurring set-back of 
1908-9, and the great improvement of the ensuing years, 
the whole body of wage-earners in the kingdom lost only 
a penny per hour from their wages, or gained less than they 
might otherwise have done to the extent of no more than 
a penny per hour, their financial loss, in one year alone, 
would have amounted to something like a hundred million 
.pounds. And whatever they forwent in this way, they 
lost not during one year only, but during at least sever^ 
years, and many of them for a whole decade. There is no 
doubt that the capitalist employers, thinking only of their 
profits for the time being, regarded even a temporary 
crippling of the Trade Union Movement as well worth all 
that it might cost ^lem. The historian, thinking more of 
the secular effort upon social institutions, will not find the 
balance-sheet so easy to construct. The final result of the 
successive attempts between 1901 and 1913 to cripple Trade 
Unionism by legal proceedings was to give it the firmest 

> The average weekly earnings of railway servants, as given by the 
Boafd of Trade, were lower in 1910 than in 1907 " {Trade Unionism on 
t tka Railways, by G. D. H. Cole and R. P^e Amot, 1917. {>p, 31-22). 
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possible basis, in statute law. The right of workmen to 
combine for any purpose not in itself unlawful was definitely 
|kablished. The strike, with its " restraint of trade,” and 
its interference with profits and business ; ^aceful picket¬ 
ing even on an extensive scale ; the persuasion of workmen 
to withdraw from employment even in breach of contract, 
knd the other frequent incidents of an industrial dispute 
were specifically declared to be, not only not criminal, but 
actually lawful. The right of Trade Unions to undertake 
whafever political and other activities their members might 
desire was expressly conceded. Finally, a complete im¬ 
munity of Trade Unions in their corporate capacity from 
being sue(r or made answerable in damages, for any act 
whatsoever, however great might be the damage thereby 
caused to other parties, was established by statute in the 
most absolute form.^ The Trade Unions, it must be remem¬ 
bered, had not asked for these sweeping changes in their 
position. They had been, in 1900, content with the legisla¬ 
tion of 1871-76. It was the successive assaults made upon 
them by the legal proceedings of 1901-13 that eventually 
drove the Government and Parliament, rather than formally 
concede to Trade Unionism its proper position in the govern¬ 
ment of industry, and effect the necessary fundamental 
amendment of the law, once more to create for l^ie work¬ 
men’s organisations an anomalous status. 

The Rise in Status of Trade Unionism 

So far we have described only the changes in the legal 
status of the Trade Unions and the ccgisequent increase in 
^eir freedom of action and in their influence, alike in the 
industrial and political sphere. This advance in legal status 
■ » 

* Th0 Legul Position of Trade Unions, by H. H. Slesscr and W. Smith 
dark, 2nd ed., 1914; The Present Law of Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions, by Professor W. M. Geldart. 1914: Entwicklung des KoaliseUions^ 
feckts in England, by G. Krojanker, 19x4; An Introduction to Trade 
Vfdon Law, by H. H. Slesser, 19x9 1 The Law of Trade Unions, hy H. 

. ,^1. Sesser and C. Baker (to be published in 1920). 
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has been accompanied by a still more revolutionary trans¬ 
formation of the social and political standing of the official 
rep^sentatives of the Trade Union world—a transformation 
whfh has been immensely accelerated by the Great ^ar. 
Wfcay, in fact, not unfairly say that Trade Unionism has, 
in ®20, won its recognition by Parliament and the Govern- 
meit, by law and by custom, as a separate element in the 
community, entitled to distinct recognition as part of the 
soijm machinery of the State, its members being thus allowed 
to give—like the clergy in Convocation—not only their votes 
as citizens, but also their concurrence as an order or estate. 

Like all revolutionary changes in the Britis]^ constitu¬ 
tion, the recognition of the Trade- Union Movement as part 
of the governmental structure of the nation began in an 
almost imperceptible way. Though Trade Union leaders 
had been, since 1869, appointed occasionally and sparsely 
on Royal Commissions and Departmental Committees, it 
was possible, as recently as 1903, for a Government to set 
up a Royal Commission on Trade Disputes and Trade 
Combinations without a single Trade Unionist member. 
Such a thing has not been repeated. It is now taken for 
granted that Trade Unionism must be distinctively and 
effectually represented, usually by men or women of its 
own informal nomination, on all Royal Commissions and 
Departmental Committees, whether or not these inquiries 
are concerned specifically with “ Labour Questions ’’—ex¬ 
cepting only such as are so exclusively financial or profes¬ 
sional that the representatives of Labour do not seek or 
desire representation upon them. 

In 1885-86, and again in 1892-95, Liberal Prime Ministers 
had appointed leading Trade Unidhists (who were, it must 
be noted, also Liberal M.P.’s) to subordinate Ministerial 
positions, where they were permitted practically no in¬ 
fluence.* In 1905 Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman startled 

* Henry Broidhurst (Friendly Society of Operative Stonemasons) was 
Under Secretary of State for the Horae Department (1885-86); and 
.. Xbomas Burt (Northumberland Miners' Mutual Confident Society) Partia* 
(^eotary Secretary to the Board of Trade {ifi92-^5). 
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some of his Whig associates by asking Mr. Jolin Burns— 
who had presided over the Trades Union Congress as a 
representative of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
but^who had sat in Parliament since 1892 as a Lifeal 
supporter—to join his Cabinet as President of the lical 
Government Board. This recognition of Labour in the 
inner councils of the Government was quickly followed by 
an explicit recognition of the Trade Unions as part of, the 
machinery of State administration. In 1911, when the vast 
schSme of National Insurance was brought forward by Mr. 
Asquith’s Government, and Parliament sanctioned the rais¬ 
ing and expenditure of more than twenty million pounds a 
year for t^ie relief of sickness and unemployment, the Trade 
Unions, equally with the universally praised Friendly 
Societies, were made the agents for the administration of 
the sickness, invalidity, and maternity benefits, and, parallel 
with the Government’s own local organisation, and to the 
exclusion of the Friendly Societies, also for the administra¬ 
tion of the State Unemployment Benefit to their own 
members. But it was during the Great War that we watch • 
the most extensive advance in the status, alike of the 
official representatives of the Trade Unions and of the 
Trade Unions themselves, as organs of representation and 
government. It is needless to say that this recognition was 
not accorded to the Trade Union world without a quid pro 
quo from the Trade Union Movement to the Government. 
Hence the part played by the Trade Unions in the national 
effort, and its effect on their influence and status, demands 
explicit notice. 

t 

British Trade Unionism and the War 

Though theoretically internationalist in sympathy, and 
predominantly opposed to “ militarism ” at home as well as 
abroad, British Trade Unionism, when war was declared, 
took a decided line.* From first to last the whole strength 

t For the Xacis aa to Trade UnioBiam during the war, the moat coni 
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of the Movement—in spite of the pacifist faith of a relatively 
small minority, which included the most fervent and eloquent 
of tlie Labour members and was supported by the energetic 
propaganda of the fraction of the Trade Unionists who 
were also members of the Socialist Society known as the 
LLP.—was thrown on the side of the nation’s effort. From 
every industry workmen flocked to the colours, with the 
utqjost encouragement and assistance from their Trade 
Unions; until the miners, the railwajnnen, and the en¬ 
gineers, in particular, had to be refused as recruits, exempted 
from conscription, and even returned from the army, in 
order that the indispensable industrial services might be 
maintained. The number of workers in enginceruig and the 
manufacture of munitions of war had, indeed, to be largely 
increased ; and the Government found itself, within a year, 
under the necessity of asking the Trade Unions for the 
unprecedented sacrifice of the relinquishment, for the dura¬ 
tion of the war, of the entire network of “ Trade Union 
Conditions ” which had been slowly built up by generations 
of effort for the protection of the workmen’s Standard of 
Life. This enormous draft on the patriotism of the rank 
and file could only be secured by enlisting the support of 
the official representatives of the Trade Union world—^by 
according to them a unique and unprecedented place as 
the diplomatic representatives of the wage-earning class. 
> In the famous Treasury Conference of February 1915 the 
•capitalist employers were ignored, and the principal Ministers 

veoient source is the Labour Year Book for 1916 and 1919; see also Labour 
in War Tme, by G. D. H. Cole, 1915, and Self-Government in Industry, by 
tikt same, 1917; the l3p;e number of Government publications issued 
by tile Local Government Board, the Bpard of Trade, the Ministry of 
Labour, and especially the Ministry of Munitions, together with the 
awards of the Committee on Production, most of which ar^ J>riefly noticed 
in the monthly Labour Gazette : the monthly Circular (since 1917) of the 
labour Research Department; the unpublished monthly journal of the 
Ministry of Munitions; Reports of the Trades Union Congress, I9i5~i9, 
and of the Labour Party Conferences, 1914-19; publications of the War 
Emergency Workers' National Committee; The Restoraiion of Trade Union 
Conditions, by Sidney Webb, 1916 ; Women in the Engineering Trades, by 
Barbara Drake, 1917. 
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of the Crown negotiated directly with the authorised repre¬ 
sentatives of the whole Trade Union world, not only in 
respect of the terms of service of Government employees, 
but ^so with regard to the conditions of employment of all 
persons, men and women, skilled and unskilled, unionists 
and non-unionists, engaged on any work needed for the 
conduct of the war—a phrase which was afterwards stretched 
to include four-fifths oi the entire manual-working ^ss. 
The Trade Union Executives agreed, at this Conferenceror 
subsequently, to suspend, for the duration of the war, all 
their rules and customary practices restrictive of the output 
of an5dhin^ required by the Government for the conduct of 
the war; all limitation of employment to apprenticed men, 
to Trade Unionists, to men of proved technical skill, to 
adults and even to the male sex ; all reservation of particular 
jobs or particular machines to workers of particular trades ; 
all definition of a Normal Day, and all objection to overtime, 
night-work, or Sunday duty ; and even many of the Factory 
Act prohibitions by which the health and even the safety of 
the operatives had been protected. In order that the utmost 
possible output of munitions of every kind might be secured, 
elaborate schemes of " dilution " were assented to, under 
which the various tasks were subdivided and rearranged, a 
very large amount of automatic machinery was introduced, 
ind successive drafts of " dilutees ” were brought into the 
factories and workshops—^men and boys from other occupa- • 
lions, sometimes even non-manual workers, as well a.» 
women and girls—and put to work under the tuition and 
direction of the minority of skilled craftsmen at top speed, ^ 
at time wages differing entirely from the Trade Union 
rates, or at piecework jfrices unsafeguarded by Collective 
Bargaining, for hours of kbour indefinitely lengthened, some¬ 
times under conditions such as no Trade Union would have 
permitted. It must be recorded to the credit of the Trade 
Unions, that not one of the societies refused this sacrifice, 
which was made without any demand for compensatory 
increase of pay, merely upon the condition—to whidfi not . 
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only the Ministry, but also the Opposition Leaders and the 
House of Commons as a whole, elaborately and repeatedly 
pledged themselves—that the abandonment of the " Trade 
Union Conditions ” was only to be for the duration of the 
war, and exclusively for the service of the Government not 
to the profit of any private employer ; and that everything 
that was abrogated was to be reinstated when peace came. 

Under stress of the national emergency, the Govem- 
m^l made ever greater demands on the patriotism of the 
Trade Unions, which accepted successively, so far as war- 
work was concerned, a legal abrogation of the employers’ 
competition for their members’ services by the prohibition 
of advertisement for employees, and of the en^^ement of 
men from other districts—an unprecedented interference 
with the " Law of Supply and Demand ”—the suspension 
of the right to strike for better terms ; the submission of all 
disputes to the decision of a Government Department of 
arbitration, the awards of which, with the abrogation of the 
right to strike, or even freely to relinquish emplo}mient, 
became virtually compulsory; the legal enforcement 
under penalties of the employer’s workshop rules; and even 
legally enforced continuance, not only in munition work, 
but actually in the service of a particular employer, under 
the penal jurisdiction of the ubiquitous Munitions Tribunals. 
The Munitions of War Acts, 1915,1916 and 1917, by which 
all this industrial coercion was statutorily imposed, were 
accepted by overwhelming majorities at successive Trade 
Union and Labour Party Conferences. It was a serious 
aggravation of this " involuntary servitude ” that the rigid 
‘ enforcement of compgalsory military service—extended suc¬ 
cessively from single men to fathers of families, from 18 years 
of age to 51—had the incidental effect of enforcing what 
was virtually " industrial conscription ” on those who were 
left for the indispensable civilian emplosmient; and the 
individual workman realised that the penalty for any failure 
of implicit obedience to the foreman might be instant. 
rejection to the trenches. Although this inevitable result 
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Df Compulsory Military Service'was foreseen and deplored,* 
the successive Military Service Acts were—in view of the 
nation’s needs—ratified, in effect, by great majorities at the 
workmen’s National Congresses. The strongest protests 
wer^ made, but as each measure was passed it was accepted 
without resistance, and proposals to resist were alwajre 
rejected by large majorities. It speaks volumes, both for 
the patriotism of the Trade Unionists and for the strgjgth 
of Trade Union loyalty and Trade Union organisation'f^at 
under such repressive circumstances the Trade Union leaders 
were able, on the whole, to prevent their members from 
hindering production by industrial revolts. A certain 
amount ofiriction was, of course, not to be avoided. Strikes, 
though greatly reduced in number, were not wholly pre¬ 
vented ; and the South Wales coal-miners and the engineering 
workmen on the Clyde — largely through arbitrary and 
repressive action by their respective employers—broke 
into open rebellion; which led, in the one industry, to 
the Government overriding the recalcitrant South Wales 
employers and assuming the direction and the financial 
responsibiUty of all the coal mines throughout the kingdom ; 
and, in the other, to the arbitrary arrest and deportation 
of the leaders of the unofficial organisation of revolt styled 
the " Clyde Workers’ Committee.” The Trade Union 
Executives and officials, whilst restraining their members 
and deprecating all stoppages of production, were able 
to put up a good fight against the unnecessary and un¬ 
reasonable demands which, with a view to “ after the 
war ” conditions, employers were not unwilling to use the 
hational emergency to put forward. , These Trade Union 
spokesmen had to obtain for their members the successive 
rises in money wages which the steadily rising cost of living 
made necessary, and they had constantly to stand their 

^ Compulsory Military Service and IndusWiai Conscription: whai 
ikty naan to ihi Workers (War Emergency Workers' National Committee, 
1915): .Memorandum on Industrial and Civil Liberties (Woolwich Jcut 
Committee on Problems arising from the War). 
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ground in the innumerable mixed committees and arbitra¬ 
tion proceedings into which the Government was always 
inveighng them. On the whole, whilst co-operating in every 
way in meeting the national emergency, the Trade Union 
organisation during the four and a-quarter years of war 
remained intact; and Trade Union membership—allowing 
for the millions absent with the colours—steadily increased. 
Nor did the Trade Union Movement make any serious 
re^oh when the Government found itself unable to fulfil, 
with any literal exactness, the specific pledges which it'had 
given to Organised Labour. The complications and diffi¬ 
culties of the Government were, in fact, so great that the 
pledges were not kept. The first promise to be broken was 
that the abrogation of Trade Union Conditions and the 
removal of everything restrictive of output should not be 
allowed to increase the profits of the employers. The so- 
called “ Munitions Levy ” was imposed in iqifi on “ con¬ 
trolled establishments,” in fulfilment of this pledge, in order 
to confiscate for .the E.xchequer the whole of their excess 
profit, over and above a permitted addition of 20 per cent 
and very hberal allowances for increased capital and extra 
exertion by the employers themselves. It will hardly be 
believed that, in flagrant disregard of the specific pledge, 
within a year this Munitions Levy was abolished; and 
the firms especially benefiting by the workmen’s sacrifices 
were made merely subject, in common with all other trades 
where there had been no such abrogation of Trade Union 
Conditions, to the 80 per cent Excess Profits Duty, with 
the result of increasing the net income left to those em¬ 
ployers whose profits had doubled, and of doing, with 
regard to all the employers, the very thing that the Trade 
Unions had stipulated should not be done, namely, giving 
the employers themselves a financial interest in " dilution.” * 
As the war dragged on, and prices rose, the successive 

‘ The Government seems to have hoodwinked the public into believing 
tiiat per cent of all the excess profits was the same thing as loo per cent 
of the profits in cxccm of 20 per cent addition to the pre-war profits. 
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war-bonuses and additions to wages—especially those of 
the miners and the bulk of the women workers—^in many 
cases fell steadily behind the rise in the cost of living; and 
in 1^17 the War Cabinet was actually guilty of a formal 
instruction to the presumedly impartial central arbitra¬ 
tion tribunal that no further increase of wages was to 
be awarded—an instruction which, on its public disclosure, 
had to be apologised for and virtually withdrawn. Even 
the pledge as to wages in the solemn " Treasury A^pe- 
meitt" of 1915, at which the " Trade Union Conditions ” 
were surrendered, was not fulfilled, at any rate as regards 
the women workers; and had to be made the subject 
of a subs^^uent serious investigation by the War Cabinet 
Committee on Women in Industry, in which all the “ white¬ 
washing ” of a Government majority failed to convince the 
Trade Unionists, any more than it did the only unpaid 
member of the Committee, that the Government officials 
had not betrayed them.' The solemnly promised " Restora¬ 
tion of Trade Union Conditions ” was only imperfectly 
carried out. What the Government did, and that only 
after long delay, was not what it had promised, namely, 
actually to see the pre-war conditions and practices rer 
instated, but to enact a statute enabling the workmen to 
proceed in the law courts against employers who failed to 
restore them; continuance of any such restoration to be 
obligatory only for one year.* 

' Report of the War Cabinet Committee on Women in Industry, Cmd. 135, 
1919. The Minority Report by Mrs. Sidney Webb was republished by 
the Fabian Society, under the title of Men's and Wotnen's Wages : Should 
they be equal ?, 1919. 

• Restoration of Pre-War Practices Act, 1919^(9 and 10 George V. c. 42). 
During the first year alter the Cfssation of hostilities the problem of restora¬ 
tion did not assume so acute a form a.s had been expected, A large part 
of the new automatic machinery which had been introduced in 1915-18 
was found to have been greatly deteriorated by excessive working and 
had to be scrapped; there was an immediate demand for ordinary en¬ 
gineering work of the old type; and the British employers*did not, in 
fa9t, set themselves at once to apply '* mass production " to the maldng 
of steam engines and motor cars, agricultural implements and machinery 
generally, nor make any dramatic advances in its application to the 
production of sewing-ma^nes, bicycles, and electrical apparatus. During 
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The Trade Unionists, in fact, who had at the outset of 
the war patriotically refrained from bargaining as to the 

19x9 the extensive readaptation of the machine-shops, and the great 
demand for new tools (especially machine-tools) facilitated the absorption, 
often in new situations, of all the skilled engineers. There was, accord¬ 
ingly, little difficulty in finding employment at good wages for practically 
all Ae skilled workmen, and (exce^ for temporary dislocations arising in 
consequence of the disputes in coalmining, ironfounding, and other trades) 
the percentage of members of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and 
other Unions of skilled craftsmen remained throughout the yew* at a 
mininyim. The ^eat bnlk of the " dilutees," including substantially all 
the women, received their discharge on the cessation of their jobs ^f 
" repetition work ” on munitions of war, the employers preferring, in face 
of the immediate demand, to avoid trouble, to revert to the old methods 
and to get back their former staffs, rather than engage in the hazardous 
enterprise of reorganising their factory methods. Hence, 4 aking the 
engineering industry as a whole, the men got back the work from the 
women; though not without some attempts at resi.stance by individual 
employers, which were not persisted in; and not without leaving the 
totid number of women employed in 1920 in what might be deem^ their 
own branches of the engineering industry apparently double that of 1913. 
Many d the male " dilutees ” on discharge also reverted to other employ¬ 
ment, bnt some proportion of them, who had acquired skill, and were 
members of various Unions admitting semi-skilled workers, found employ¬ 
ment in engineering shops on particular m^hines or in particular jobs. 
There has apparently been a continuous increase in the proportion of 
machines demanding less than full skill (such as milling machines and 
small turret lathes), and therefore of " semi-skilled " men in employment, 
without (owing to the expansion of the industry as a whole) any reduction 
in the number of skilled men. In face of the great demand for output, 
and of the fact that hardly any members of the skilled Unions were un¬ 
employed, this fact did not evoke objection. The position as regards 
the Premium Bonus System or other form of " Pa)rment by Results " 
was left unchanged. Few, if any, legal proceedings were actually taken 
against employers in the Munitions Courts under the R^oration of 
F^War I^actices Act. The employers and the Government were, 
during the first half of the year, in a state of alarm lest there should be a 
Labour uprising, wluch would seriously interfere with the resumption of 
business; and great care was exercised to avoid any disputes. Successive 
advances of wages were awarded to meet the rising cost of living, and 
all rates were " stabilised " by law, so as to prevent any employer from 
effecting a reduction, first until May 20, 191^, then until November so, 
1919, and finally until September 30, 1920; a new " Industrial Court" 
being set up by statute (Industrial Courts Act 1919) empowered to give 
non-obligatory decisions in any disputes that m^ht be voluntarily referred 
to it—« measv’e from which the Parliamentary Labour Party succeeded 
in eliminating every implication of Compulsory Arbitration, Obligatory 
Awards, or the Abrogation of the Right to Strike. But the difficult!^ are 
not yet surmounted; and when there comes a slump in business, and 
skilled engineers find themselves unemployed, the Government pledge 
sriH be heard of ^ain. 
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price of their aid, were, on the whole, " done ” at its close 
Though here and there particular sections had receivee 
exceptionally high earnings in the time of stress, the rate 
of y^agcs, taking industry as a whole, did not, as the Govern 
mcnt returns prove, rise cither so quickly or so high as thi 
cost of living; so that, whilst many persons suffered grea 
hardship, the great majority of wage-earners found tb 
product in commodities of their rates of pay in igip les 
rather than more than it was in 1913. During tKe,.wai 
inHeed, many thousands of households got in the aggregat 
more, and both earned and needed more; because tb 
young and the aged were at work and costing more thai 
when not at work, whilst overtime and night-work increasei 
the strain and the requirements of all. When peace came 
it was found that the Government, for all its promises, hai 
made no arrangements whatever to prevent unemplojnnent 
and none to relieve the unemployed beyond an entire! 
improvised and dwindling weekly dole, which (so far a 
civilians were concerned) was suddenly brought to an em 
on November 20, igiq, without any alternative provisio; 
being immediately made. 

It would thus be easy to argue that the representative 
of the Trade Union world made a series of bad bargain 
with the Government, and through the Government wit 
the capitalist employers, at a time when the nation’s need 
would have enabled the organised manual workers almos 
to dictate their own terms. But this is to take a short 
sighted view. It is a sufficient answer to say that th 
great mass of the Trade Unionists, like the leaders then 
selves, wanted above all things that the nation should wi 
the war; found it repugnant to make stipulations in th 
national emergency, and did not realise the extent to whic 
they were being tricked and cheated by the officials. Be 
apart from this impulsive and unself-regarding patriotisi 
we think that, when it becomes possible to cast up an 
balance all the results of the innovations of the war perioc 
the Trade Union Movement will be found to have gaine 

• - 4l 
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and not lost. We may suggest, perhaps paradoxically, 
that the very ease with which the War Cabinet suppress^ 
the civil liberties of the manual-working wage-earners 
during the war, and even continued after the Armistice a 
machinery of industrial espionage, with agents provocatlurs 
of workshop " sedition,” enormously increased the solidarity 
of the Trade Union Movement—an effect intensified during 
1919 by the costly and futile intervention of the British 
Govjfdmeflt in Russia on behalf of military leaders whom 
the Trade Unionists, rightly or wrongly, believed to tie 
organising the forces of political and economic reaction. 
Sober and responsible Trade Unionists, who had taken for 
granted the easy-going freedom and tolerance chaf 5 cteristic 
of English life in times of peace, suddenly re.ilised that 
these conditions could at any moment be withdrawn from 
them by what seemed the arbitrary fiat of a Government 
over which they found that they had no control. In this 
way the abrogation of Trade Union liberty during the war 
gave the same sort of intellectual fillip to Trade Unionism 
and the Labour Party in 1915-19 that had been given in 
1901-13 by the Taff Vale Case and the Osborne Judgement. 
At the same time the Government found itself compelled, 
in order to secure the co-operation of the Trade Unions, 

• both during the war and amid the menacing economic 
conditions of the first half of 1919, to accord to them, and 
to their leaders, a locus standi in the determination of 
essentially national issues that was undreamt of in previous 
times. The Trade Unions, in fact, through shouldering 
.their responsibility in the national cause, gained enormously 
in social and political .status. In practically every branch 
of public administration, from unimportant local committees 
up to the Cabinet itself, we find the Trade Union world now 
accepted as forming, virtually, a separate constituency, 
which has to be specially represented. We shall tell the 
tale in our next chapter of the participation of members of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party in the Coalition Govem- 
nSents of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George. What is here 
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relevant is that these Trade Union officials were selected 
in the main, not on personal grounds, but because they 
represented the Trade Union Movement. They accepted 
ministerial office with the approval, and they relinquished 
mihisterial office at the request of the National Conference 
of the Labour Party, in which the Trade Unions exercised 
the predominant influence. A similar recognition of the 
Trade Union Movement has marked all the recently con¬ 
stituted Local Government structure, from the comfnittees 
set up in 1914 for the relief of distress to those organised in 
1917 for the rationing and control of the food supply, and 
the tribunals formed in 1919 for the suppression of “ profit¬ 
eering.”*' In all these cases the Government specifically 
required the appointment of representatives of the local 
Trade Unions. Trade Unionists have to constitute half 
the members appointed to the Advisory Committees attached 
to the Employment Exchanges; and Trade Unionist 
workmen sit, not only on the temporary “ Munitions 
Courts ” administering the disciplinary provisions of the 
Munitions of War Acts, but also on the local Tribunals of 
Appeal to determine whether a workman is entitled to the 
State Unemplo5mient Benefit. In the administration of 
the Military and Naval Pensions Act of 1916 a further step 
in recognition of Trade Unionism was taken. Not only 
were the nominees of Labour placed upon the Statutory 
(Central) Pensions Committee, but, in the order constituting 
the Local Pensions Committees, the Trade Union organisa¬ 
tions in each locality, which were named in the schemes, 
were expressly and specifically accorded the right to elect 
whom they chose as their representatives on these committees 
by which the pensions were to be awarded.^ When, towards 
the close of the war, the Committee presided over by the 
Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley, M.P., propounded its scheme of 
Joint Industrial Councils of equal numbers of representative 
employers and workers for the supervision and eventual 

■ S« this noted in the report of the Parlismentary Committee in the 
ilsmMf Ktporl of tho Trades Union Congress, 1917. 
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administration of many matters of interest in each industry 
throughout the kingdom—the “ mouse " which was practi¬ 
cally the whole outcome as regards industrial reorganisation 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction—it was specifically to the 
Trade Unions in each industry, and to them alone, thlt the 
election of the wage-earners’ representatives was entrusted.* 

^ The '* Whitley Report," published early in 1917. when possibilities 
of industrial and social " reconstruction " were much discussed, made a 
great! stir^ which was increased by the definite endorsement of its recom* 
mtndations by the Government, and its energetic promotion ot their adop* 
tion throughout British industry. Whilst significantly abstaining from 
any suggestion of" profit-sharing, copartnership, or particular systems of 
wages," the Report emphasised the importance of {a) “ adequate organ¬ 
isation on the part of both employers and employed " . (6) tiie imjierative 
need for a greater opportunity of participating in the discussion about and 
adjustment of " those parts of industry by which they are mo.st affected " 
of the work-people in each occupation ; (f) the subordination of any 
decisions to those of the Trade Unions and Employers’ Associations. 
Among the subjects to be dealt with by the hierarchy ol National, Dj.strict, 
and Works Councils or Committees were: (i) " the better utilisation of the 
practical knowledge and experience of the work-people . . . and for 
securing to them a greater share in and responsibility for the determina¬ 
tion and observance of the conditions under which their work is carrier) 
on " : (li.) " the settlement of the general principles governing the con¬ 
ditions of employment . . . having regard to the need for securing to 
the work-people a share in the increased prosperity of the industry "; 
(iii.) the methods to be adopted for negotiations, adjusting wages, deter¬ 
mining differences and " ensuring to the work-people the greatest possible 
security of earnings and employment "; (iv.) technical education, in- 
dustriaJ research, utilisation of inventions, and improvement of processes ; 
(v.) proposed legislation affecting the industry. After two years' propa¬ 
gandist effort, it seems (1920) as if the principal industries, such as agri¬ 
culture, transport, mining, cotton, engineering, or shipbuilding arc unlikely 
to adopt the scheme; but two or three score trades have equipped them¬ 
selves either with " Whitley Councils "—the District Councils and Works 
Committees are much more slow to form—or with " Interim Industrial 
Reconstruction Committee," which may be regarded as provisional 
Councils, in such industries as pottery, house-building, woollen manu- 
fac^re, hosiery, heavy chemicals, furniture-making, bread-baking, match¬ 
making, metallic bedsteaa manufacturing, ^aw-milhng, and vehicle building. 
The Government found itself constraint, after an obstinate resistance 
by the heads of nearly all the departments, to institute the Councils 
throughout the public service. We venture on the prediction that some 
such scheme will commend itself in all nationalised or munidpalised indus¬ 
tries and services, including sucli as may be effectively " controlled " by 
tlM Government, though remaining nominally the property of the private 
capitalist — possibly also in the Co-operative Movement; but that it if 
not likely to find favour either in the well-organised industries (for which 
alone it was devised) or in those in which there are Trade Boards l<^ally 
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When, in 1919, it seemed desirable to make a series of com- 
'prehensive reforms in the terms of employment, it was not 
to Parliament that the Prime Minister turned, but to a 
" National Industrial Conference,” to which he summoned 
some\ive hundred representatives of the Employers' Associa¬ 
tions tod Trade Unions. It was by this body, through its 
own sub-committee of thirty employers’ representatives 
and thirty Trade Union representatives, that were elaborated 
the measures instituting a Legal Maximum Eight Hoijrs 
Day»and a statutory Minimum Wage Commission that the 
Ministry undertook to present to Parliament. In the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture of 1919, the several 
Unions enf&lling farm labourers were invited to nominate 
as many members (eight) as were accorded to the farmers, 
whilst of the four remaining members appointed as scientific 
or statistical experts—all landlords being e.xcluded—two 
were chosen among those known to be sympathetic to 
Labour. In the statutory Coal Industry Commission of 
the same year, to which reference has already been made, 
the Miners’ Federation made its participation absolutely 
conditional on being allowed to nominate half of the total 
membership, under a presumedly impartial Judge of the 
High Court, including not merely three Trade Union officials 
to balance the three mine-owners, but also three out of the 
six “ disinterested ” members by whom—all royalty owners 
' being excluded—the Commission was to be completed. 


dtitomining wages, etc.; or. indeed, permanently in any others conducted 
under the system of capitalist profit-making. See the series of " Whitley 
Reports." Cd. 8606, 9001, 9002, 9085, 9099, and 9153; the Industrial 
Reports, Nos. i to 4, of the Ministry of Kccoi^truction; the able and 
well-informed article. " La poli|ique de paix sociale en Angleterre," by 
lUie'Halivy, in Revue d'liconotnte Pohtique, No. 4 of 1919: Recommenda- 
Hon on ike Whitley Report put forward by the Federation of Bnhsh Industries, 
1917; National Guilds or Whitley Councils? (National Guilds League), 
1918. For the " Builders’ Parliament," in many ways the most interestii^ 
of these Councils, though as yet achieving only schemes in which the 
employers, as a whole, do not concur, see A Memorandum on Industrial 
Self-Government, by Malcolm Sparkes; Masters and Men, a new Co- 
pe^erskip, by Thomas Foster; and The Industrial Council for the Building 
Industry, by the Garton Foundation, 1919. 
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All this constitutional development is at once the recogni¬ 
tion and the result of the new position in the State ^t' 
Trade Unionism has won—a position due not merely to 
the numerical growth that we have described, but ali) to 
the uprise of new ideas and wider aspirations in the trade 
Union world itself. 

The Revolution in Thought 

The new ideas which are to-day taking root in the Ttade 
Union world centre round the-aspiration of the organisations 
of manual workers to take part-—some would urge the pre¬ 
dominant part, a few might say the sole part—in"the control 
and direction of the industries in which they gain their 
livelihood. Such a claim was made, as we have described 
in the third chapter of this work, in its most extreme form, 
by the revolutionary Trade Unionism of 1830-34; and it 
lingered on in the minds of the Chartists as long as any of 
them survived. But after the collapse, in 1848, of Chartism 
as an organised movement British Trade Unionism settled 
down to the attainment of a strictly limited end—the main-' 
tenance and progressive improvement, within each separate 
occupation or craft, of the terms of the bargain made by 
the wage-earner with the employers, including alike ail the 
conditions of service and complete freedom from personal 
oppression. Hence the Trade Unionist as such, during the 
second half of the nineteenth century, tacitly accepted the 
existing organisation of industry. He discussed the rival 
advantages of private enterprise carried on in the interests 
of the capitalist proftt-maker on the one hand, and of the 
Consumers’ Co-operative Movemeift or State and Municipal 
enterprise on the other, almost exclusively from the stand¬ 
point of whether the profit-making employers or the repre¬ 
sentatives of the consumers or the citizens offered better 
conditions of employment to the members of his own 
organisation. Right down to the end of the nineteenth 
century this remained the dominant working-class view. 
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We find in the proceedings of the Royal Commission on 
labour, 1891-94, a striking demonstration of the strictly 
limited purpose of British Trade Unionism at that date. 
Whether we study the elaborate collection of Trade Union 
rule^’ and other documents made by the Commission, or the 
personal evidence given by the leaders or advocates of 
Trade Unionism, we find from beginning to end absolutely 
no claim, and even no suggestion, that the Trade Union 
should participate in the direction of industry, /'thSrwise 
than in arranging with the employers the conditions of the 
wage-earner's working life.' One or two Unions included, 
among their published “ objects," vague and pious references 
to the dSirability of co-operative production; but the 
assumption was always that any such co-operative produc- 

’ It must be remembered that the conditions of the manual worker's 
life dealt with by the Trade Unions up to 1894 included a wide range of 
material circumstances and moral considerations. Besides the mainteU' 
ance of standard rates and methods of remuneration, the reduction of the 
normal day. and payment for overtime, we find among the objects of Trade 
Unions, as reported to the Commission, the prevention of stoppages from 
wages; the maintenance of the apprenticeship system and the keeping 
out of the trade all who are not qualified ; the abolition of the character 
note; the prevention of victimisation; the provision of legal assistance 
to members in respect of compensation for accidents; the establishment 
of an agency through which employers may obtain efficient men; watch> 
ing over the proceedings of local boards and law courts; the enforcement 
of the Factory Acts and other protective legislative enactments; the 
improvement of dietary scales and house and shop accommodation where 
workers have to live in ; the collection and circulation of information on 
trade matters: the establishment of benefit funds for unemployment, 
disputes, sickness, accidents and death; the assistance of members 
anxious to migrate or emigrate; the establishment of " that reciprocal 
confidence which is so essential between workmen and masters," and the 
promotion of arbitration and conciliation ; the regulation of output; the 
promotion of friendly intercourse with workers of other countries; the 
assistance of other trades in times of difficulty ^ and political action—the 
support of Parliamentary an^ Municipal Labour candidates, of Trades 
Councils, of the Trades Union Congress, and of Labour newspapers. Some 
Unions decide to promote co>operative enterprise, " to secure the legal 
reo^fnition of riie natural rights of labourers to the produce of their toU," 
whilst others promote the " moral, social, intellectual and professional 
" advancement " of the working class. " Trade Societies," state the rules 
of Associated Shipwrights, " roust be maintained as the guard of 
workmen against capitalists until some higher eSort of productive co- 
opoation has been inaugurated which shall secure to worken a mor^ 
equitable share of the product of labour," 
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tion would be carried out by the members of the Union 
•working in and managing a particular establishment, which 
would take its place, like any private establishment, within 
the framework of the capitalist system. When a Trade 
Union leader was also a Socialist he assumed tha> the 
" Socialisation ” of industry would be carried out by the 
Central or Local Government, or by the Consumers’ Co¬ 
operative Movement. Hence, Mr. Tom Mann, himself a 
Royal C,^nmissioner, who was called as a witness before the 
Commission, was a powerful advocate of nationalisation^d 
municipalisation. “ I am distinctly favourable, and am 
associated with those who are earnestly advocating,” he 
stated from the witness-chair, " the advisability (Aencourag- 
ing the State to at once entertain the proposal of the State 
control of railways. I am also identified with those who are 
favourable to the nationalisation of the land, which means, 
of course, a State control of land in the common interest; 
and I am continually advocating the desirability for states¬ 
men and politicians and municipal councillors to try and 
understand in what particular departments of industry they 
can get to work and exercise their faculties in controlling 
trade and industry in the common interest where that 
interest would be likely to be secured better than under the 
present method.” When asked by the Duke of Devonshire 
whether his advocacy of the nationalisation of the railways 
was in the interests of the public or mainly in the interests 
of the workmen employed on the railways, he replied: 
" Not mainly on behalf of the workers; I would put it 
equally so. I believe it would serve the public interest, 
the general well-being of the community. ... I do not 
believe that a GoverRment Departjnent will ever be healthy 
until the public themselves are healthy in this direction, and 
are keeping a watchful eye upon the whole governmental 
show and secure the general well-being by their watchfulness. 
I do not think that State control of industry will ever be 
brought about until that development on the part of the 
public themselves is brought about, and they desire to see 
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it controlled in the common interest. . . . When a sufficient 
number of men are prepared to take the initiative, and 
educate public opinion to the desirability of a superior 
method of control in the common interest, then I believe 
it will be done, not all at once, but gradually.” ' 

But Mr. Tom Mann did not stand alone. The Inde¬ 
pendent Labour Party, the largest and the most popular 
of Socialist societies in the United Kingdom, estabhshed in 
1893, and largely recruited from the ranks of Trade Unianists, 
caijied on, right down to the outbreak of the Great WIr, a 
vigorous propaganda in favour of an indefinite extension 
of State and Mrmicipal administration of industrial under¬ 
takings, whilst the more doctrinaire Social Democratic 
Federation was, in its early days, outspokenly contemptuous 
of the whole Trade Union Movement as a mere " palliative ” 
of the Capitalist system. This bias in favour of the com¬ 
munal organisation, in favour of the government of the 
people by and for the people organised in geographical 
areas, was, until the opening of the twentieth century, 
equally dominant among the most " advanced ” Labour 
and Socialist thinkers on the Continent of Europe.® 


^ Minutes of Evidence, Royal Commission on Labour: "Report of 
Evidence from Co-operative Societies and Public Officials," 1893, C 
7063—1 (Q 2098, 2117—8). 

Mr. Tom Mann was also in favour of the Consumers’ Co-operative 
Movement, and bad in those days a distinct bias for legal enactment 
over direct action in determining the conditions of employment. " I 
should have said," he stated in the witness-chair, " that I. as a Trade 
Unionist, am of opinion that in my capacity of citizen I have just as full 
a right to use Parliament for the general betterment of the conditions of 
the workers, of whom I am one, as I have to use the Trade Union; and 
when I could use the institution of Parliament to do that constructive 
work tiiat I sometimes use the Trade Union foi^ and could use Parliament 
more effectively than I could the Trade Union, then 1 should favour the 
use of Pa^ament, not nece^rily in order to enforce men to do some- 
^ing which they might not wish to do. but because it was the more 
effective instrument to use to bring about changed conditions " {Ibid. 
Q*S3')- 

* An interesting sidelight is afforded by the reprobation by theXjlerman 
Social Demoaatic Party, in 1894. of Eduard Bernstein for translating 
our History of Trade Unionism, on the ground that Trade Unionism had 
no place in the Socialist State, and that it was needless to tronble about it j 
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But in spite of the assumption that services and in¬ 
dustries ought to be earned out by democracies of consumers 
and citizens, organised in geographical districts—that is, by 
the Central and Local Government of a Political Democracy 
—there always remained, in the hearts of the manual work¬ 
ing class in Great Britain, an instinctive faith in the opposite 
idea of Associations of Producers owning, as such, both the 
instruments and the product of their labour. Throughout 
thowhc)!^ of the second half of the nineteenth century it was 
pathetic to see this faith struggling on, in spite of the alAost 
constant failure of the innumerable little manufacturing 
establishments carried on by Associations of,producers. 
What finally killed it as an ideal, in the eyes of the Trade 
Unionbts of Great Britain, was the fact that Co-operative 
Production and its child. Co-partnership, were taken up 
by the most reactionary persons and parties in the State. 
Great peers and Conservative statesmen were always blessing 
" Co-operative Production,” and always trying to stimulate 
the workers to undertake business on their own account. 
When the invariable failure of self-governing workshops 
became too obvious, the advocates of Co-operative Produc¬ 
tion fell back on “ Labour Copartnership ”—partnership in 
business with the capitalist class 1 This was so obviously, 
and almost avowedly, an attack on, or at least a proposal 
for the supersession of Trade Unionism, that it aroused the 
fiercest opposition; and the very idea became anathema 
in the Trade Union world. In short, there was, from the 
collapse of Owenism and Chartism in the eighteen-thirties 
and -forties, right down to igoo, practically no sign that 
the British Trade Unions ever thought of themselves other¬ 
wise than as organisations to s&ure an ever-improving 
Standard of Life by means of an ever-increasing control of 
the conditions under which they worked. They neither 
desired nor sought any participation in the management 
of the technical processes of industry (except in so far as 
these-might affect the conditions of their employment, or 
the selection of persons to be employed); whilst it never 
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occurred to a Trade Union to claim any power over, or 
responsibility,for, buying the raw materials or marketing 
the product. , On the contrary, the most advanced Trade 
Unicgi leaders were never tired of asserting that their 
members must enjoy the full standard conditions of employ¬ 
ment, whatever arrangements the employers might make 
with regard to the other factors of production ; or however 
unskilful employers or groups of employers might proje to 
be in the buying of the raw material, or in the selllii^' of the 
confmodities in the markets of the world. 

With the opening years of the twentieth century we 
become a^re of a new intellectual ferment, not confined to 
any one country, nor even to the manual working class. We 
watch, emerging in various forms, new variants of the old 
idea of the organisation of industries and services by those 
who are actually carrying them on. We see it working 
among the brain-working professionals. Alike in England 
and in France the teachers in the schools and the professors 
in the colleges began to assert both their moral right to 
manage the institutions as they alone know how, and the 
advantage that this would be to the community. The 
doctors were demanding a similar control over the exercise 
of their own function. But the most conspicuous, and the 
most widely influential, of the forms taken by the idea was 
the revolutionary movement that spread among large 
sections of the wage-earners almost simultaneously in France, 
the classic home of associations of producers, and in the 
United States, with its large population of foreign immi¬ 
grants. In both these countries any widespread Trade 
Unionism was of much more recent growth than in Great 
Britain, and was still reg’arded, alike by the employers and 
by the Government, as an undesirable and revolutionary 
force. The " syndicate " of France, and the Labour Unions 
jmong the foreign workers in the United States were, in fact, 
at the opening of the twentieth century, in much the same 
stage of development as the British Trade Unions were when 
they were swept into the vortex of revolutionary Owenism 
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in 1834. Alike in their constitutions and in their declared 
objects, in the first decade of the new century, the General 
Confederation of Labour in France and the Industrial 
Workers of the World in the United States bear a striking; 
resemblance to the Grand National Consolidated IVades 
Union that we have described in an earlier chapter; and, 
like that organisation, both of them excited a quite ex¬ 
aggerated terror in the hearts of magistrates and Ministers 
of ^tats* Indeed, the doctrines and phraseoiogy of the mass 
of literature turned out by French Trade Unionists between 
1900 and 1910 are remarkably hke—allowing for the superior 
literary power of the French—the pamphlets and leaflets 
of the Owenite Trade Unionism.* There is th?*same con¬ 
ception of a republic of industry, consisting of a federation 
of Trade Unions, local and central; the federation of shop 
clubs, branches, or local unions forming the Local Authority 
for all purposes, whilst a standing conference of the national 
representatives of all the Trade Unions constitutes a co- ' 
ordinating or superintending National Authority. There is 
the same reliance, as a means of achievement, on continuous 
strikes, culminating in a "general expropriatory strike.” 
There is the same denunciation of the political State as a 
useless encumbrance, and the same appeal to the soldiers 
to join the workers in upsetting the existing system. 

We need not stay to inquire how this new ferment 
crossed the Atlantic or the Channel. Between 1905 and 
1910 we become aware of the birth, in some of the industrial 
districts, of a number of new propagandist groups—more 
especially among the miners and engineers—groups of 
persons in revolt npt only against the Capitalist System 
but against the limited aims of cemtemporary Trade Union¬ 
ism and the usual categories of contemporary Socialism. 
The pioneer of the new faith in the United Kingdom seems 
to have been James Connolly, afterwards organiser of the 

* See, for convenient summaries, Syndicalism in France, by Louis 
Levine, 1911, and What Syndicalism Means, by S. and B. Webb, 1912; 
see also American Syndicalism, by J. Graham Brooks. 1913. 
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Irish Transport and General Workers Union, to which we 
have already referred, a man of noble character and fine 
intelligence, whose tragic execution in 1916, after the 
suppression of the Dublin rising, made him one of the 
mart^d heroes of the Irish race. Connolly, who was a 
disciple of the founder of the American Sociahst Labour 
Party, Daniel De Leon, started a similar organisation on the 
Clyde in 1905. In opposition to the contemporary Socialist 
propaganda in favour of the nationalisation and njpnieipal- 
isation of industries and services, to be brought about ty 
political action, he advocated the direct supersession of the 
Capitalist System in each workshop and in every industry, 
by the org&ised workers thereof. " It is an axiom,” he 
said, "enforced by all the experience of the ages, that 
they who rule industrially will rule politically. . . . That 
natural law leads us as individuals to unite in our craft, 
as crafts to unite in our industry, as industries in our class; 
and the finished expression of that evolution is, we believe, 
the appearance of our class upon the political battle-ground 
with all the economic power behind it to enforce its mandates. 
Until that day dawns our political parties of the working 
class are but propagandist agencies, John the Baptists of . 
the New Redemption; but when that day dawns our 
political party will be armed with all the might of our class; 
will be revolutionary in fact as well as in thought.” " Let 
us be clear,” he adds, " as to the function of Industrial 
Unionism. That function is to build up an industrial 
republic inside the shell of the political State, in order that 
when that industrial repubhc is fully organised it may 
crack the shell of the political State and step into its place 
in the scheme of the universe. . . . Under a Socialist, form 
of society the administration of affairs will be in the hands 
of representatives of the various industries of the nation; 
... the workers in the shops and factories will organise 
themselves into unions, each union comprising aU the 
workers at a given industry; . . . said union will demo¬ 
cratically control the worktop life of its own industry. 
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electing all foremen, etc., and regulating the routine of 
labour in that industry in subordination to the needs of 
society in general, to the needs of its allied trades and to 
the department of industry to which it telongs. . . . 
Representatives elected from these various departraenfe of 
industry will meet and form the industrial administration 
or national government of the country. In short. Social 
Democracy, as its name implies, is the application to in- 
dusJrjC^Mfcto the social hfe of the nation, of the fundamental 
principles of Democracy. Such application will necessanly 
have to begin in the workshop, and proceed logically and 
consecutively upward through all the grades of industrial 
organisation until it reaches the culminating^’point of 
national executive power and direction. In other words. 
Socialism must proceed from the bottom upwards, whereas 
capitalist political society is organised from above down¬ 
ward : Socialism will be administered by a committee of 
experts elected from the industries and professions of the 
land; capitalist society is governed by representatives 
elected from districts, and is based upon territorial division.” ‘ 
A similar ferment was to be seen at work amongst the 
South Wales miners, giving rise to a series of propagandist 
organisations, preaching the doctrine of Industrial Unionism 
as a revolutionary force, and culminating in the much- 
denounced pamphlet The Miners' Next Step, 1912, wliich 
created some sensation in the capitalist world.* 

In 1910 we find Mr. Tom Mann, fresh from organising 
strikes in Australia, and inspired by a visit to Paris, preaching 
the new faith to large popular audiences in London and the 
principal provincial pities with the same sincerity and 
eloquence with which he had formerly advocated State and 
Municipal Socialism and the statutory regulation of the con¬ 
ditions of employment. " The Industrial Syndicalist,” he 
explains, holds thatto run industry through Parliament, 
that is by State machinery, will be even more mischievous 

^ Socia/ww made Easy, by James ConsoUy, 1905, pp. ij, 16-17. 

* The Miners' Step, 1913. 
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to the'working class than the existing method, for it will 
assuredly mean that the capitalist class will, through Govern¬ 
ment Departments, exercise over the national forces, and over 
the porkers, a domination that is even more rigid than is the 
case to-day. And the Syndicalist also declares that in the 
pear future the industrially organised workers will themselves 
undertake the entire responsibility of running the industries 
in the interest of all who work, and are entitled to enjoy the 
result of labour.” * " We therefore most certai«i/Tavour 
strikes; we shall always do our best to help strikes to be 
successful, and shall prepare the way as rapidly as possible for 
The General Strike of national proportions. This will be 
the actual Social and Industrial Revolution. The workers 
will refuse to any longer manipulate the machinery of produc¬ 
tion in the interest of the capitalist class, and there will be 
no power on earth able to compel them to work when they 
thus refuse. . . . When the capitalists get tired of running 
industries, the workers will cheerfully invite them to abdicate, 
and through and by their industrial organisations will run 
the industries themselves in the interests of the whole 
community.” * “ Finally, and vitally essential it is,” sums 
up Mr. Tom Mann in igri, ” to show that economic emanci¬ 
pation to the working class can only be secured by the 
working class asserting its power in workshops, factories, 
warehouses,'mills and mines, on ships and boats and engines, 
and wherever work is performed, ever extending their 
control over the tools of production, until, by the power of 
the internationally organised Proletariat, capitalist pro¬ 
duction shall entirely cease, and the industrial socialist 
republic will be ushered in, and thus,the Social Revolution 
realised.” * • 

• Tht Syndicalist, January 191a. Column entitled, " What we Syn- 
dicaUsts are after " (by Tom Mann). 

• The Industrial Syndicalist, March 1911. "The Weapon Shaping'* 
{by Tom Mann; p. 5). 

• Ibid., April 1911. "A Twofold Warning" (by Tom Mann). Wa 
are concerned, in this volume, only with the effect of these new movements 
of working-class thought upon British Trade Unionism, and this is not 
the occarion for any complete appreciation of Syndicalism or Industrial 
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The revolutionary Industrial Unionism and Syndicalism 
preached by James Connolly and Tom Mann and other 
fervent missionaries between 1905 and 1912 did not commend 
itself to the officials and leaders of the Trade Unions.any 
more than it did to the cautious and essentially Conservative- 
minded men and women who make up the rank and file 
of the British working class. But, like other revolutionary 
moveijjents in England, it prepared the way for constitu¬ 
tional pftjwsals, The ideal of taking over the instruments 
of production appealed to all intelligent workmen as work¬ 
men, To them it seemed merely Co-operative Production 
writ large, the ownership of the instruments ijd of the 
product of labour by the workers themselves. But the 
ownership and management was now to be carried out, 
not by small competing establishments doomed to failure, 
but in the industry as a whole by a “ blackleg-proof ” Trade 
Union. To the idealistic and active-minded Trade Union 
official in»particular, weary of the perpetual haggling with 
employers over fractional changes in wages and hours, the 
prospect of becoming the representative of his fellow-workers 
in a self-governing industry, with all the initiative and 
responsibility that such a position would involve, was 
decidedly attractive. So long as this ideal was associ¬ 
ated with violent and revolutionary methods, and left no 
room for the political democracy to which Englishmen are 

Unionism. The Syndicalist Movement in this country had died down 
prior to the war. but the Industrial Unionist Movement simmered on in 
the Clyde district and in South Wales. Its chief organisation is the 
Socialist Labour Party, which is not. and has never liecn, connected either 
with any other SociaUst organisation in this country or with the Labour 
•iParty that is described in fhe next chapter. It was, we think, the moving 
spirits of the Socialist Labour Party who w^e, as Trade Unionist workmen, 
mainly r^ponsible for the aggressive action of the Clyde Workers Com> 
mittee between 1915 and 1918. and also for the rise of the Shop Stewards 
Movement, and for its spread from the Clyde to English engineering 
centres. At the present moment (1920) the Socialist Labour I^y, owing 
to the personal qualities of its leading spirits, J. T. Murphy and A. 
MacManus, bolds the leading petition in this school of thought, which 
received a great impulse from the accession of Lenin to power in Russia. 
Bat ^ remains a ferment rather than a statistically important element in 
the Trade Union world. 
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accustomed, or even for the Consumers’ •Co-operative Move¬ 
ment, it failed to get accepted either by responsible officials 
or by the mass of sober-minded members. The bridge 
between the old conception of Trade Unionism and the new 
was built by a fresh group of Socialists, who called them¬ 
selves National Guildsmen. This group of able thinkers, 
largely drawn from the Universities, accepted from what 
we may call the Communal Socialists the idea^gf tl>e 
ownership of the instruments of production by fhe repre¬ 
sentatives of the citizen-consumers, but proposed to vest the 
management in national associations of the producers in 
each industry—organisations which they declared ought to 
include, not merely the present wage-earners, but all the 
workers, by hand or by brain.* These guilds were to grow 
out of the existing Trade Unions, gradually made co-exten- 
sive with each industry. We have neither the space, nor 
would it be within the scope of this book, to describe or 
criticise this conception of National Guilds, or the theories 
and schemes of the Guild Socialists. These theories and 
schemes are none the worse for being still in the making. 
What we are concerned with, as historians of the Trade 
Union Movement, is the rapid adoption between 1913 and 
1920 by many of the younger leaders of the Movement, and 
subject to various modifications, also by some of the most 
powerful of the Trade Unions, of this new ideal of the develop- 

* The revival of the Owenite proposal to develop existing Trade 
Unions into great Associations of Producers for the carrying on of each 
industry must be attributed perhaps to Mr. A. J. Penty (The Restoration 
of the GiJd System, 1006), or to Mr. A. R. Orage, aided by Mr. S. G. Hobson, 
in a series of articles in The New Age, 1911 (afterwards published in a 
volume. National Guilds, 1913, edited by A. R. Orage). But The Nea^ 
Age had a limited drculation'in the Trade Union world, and the plan 
proposed was not worked out in detail. The idea was afterwards de¬ 
veloped by Mr. G. D. H. Cole and his associates, and widely promulgated 
in the Trade Union world. An organisation for this propaganda, the 
Kational Guilds' League, was started in tpi^. and has now a membership 
of several hundred, amongst whom are included some of the younger 
leaders of the Trade Union Movement. It publishes a montlUy, The 
Guildsman, edited by Mr. and Mrs. G. D. H. Cole. 'Ihe various books 
by Mr. Cole—espedMly The World of Labour, Self-Government in Industry, 
and Labour in the Commonwealth —should also be consulted. 
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ment of the existing Trade Unions into self-organised, self- 
contained, self-governing industrial democracies, as supply¬ 
ing the future method of conducting industries and services. 
The schemes put forward by the National Union of Rail- 
waymen, the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, anfl the 
Union of Postal Workers differ widely from the revolutionary 
Syndicalism of Mr. Tom Mann and the large visions of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. They do not even go so 
far as^lje^projects of the National Guildsmen. In fact, they 
linflt the claim of the manual workers merely to participa¬ 
tion in the management, fully conceding that the fin a l 
authority must be vested in the representatives of the 
community of citizens or consumers. Thus Wfe see the 
Annual General Meeting of the National Union of Railway- 
men in 1914 resolving unanimously; “ That this Congress, 
while reaffirming previous decisions in favour of the 
nationalisation of railways, and approving the action of 
the Executive Committee in arranging to obtain and give 
evidence before the Royal Commission, declares that no 
system of State ownership of the railways will be acceptable 
to organised railwaymen which does not guarantee to them 
their full political and social rights, allow them a dite measure 
of control and responsibility in the safe and efficient working of 
the railway system, and assure to them a fair and equitable 
participation of the increased benefits likely to accrue from 
a more economical and scientific administration."* In a 
modified form this resolution was brought forward by the 
Railway Clerks’ Association, supported by the N.U.R., and 
passed by the Trades Union Congress of 1917.* A similar 


* N.U.R. Agenda and ^Decisions of the Annual General Meeting, June 

1914. P- 7 - * 

• The resolution runs as follows : ” That in view of the success which, 
in spite of unparalleled difficulties, has attended the working of the rail¬ 
ways under State control, this Congress urge the I^rliaroentary Congress 
to press the Government to arrange for the complete nationalisation of 
all the railways, and to place them under a Minister of Railways, who 
shall be responsible to Parliament, and bt assisted by national and local 
advisory committees, upon which the organised railway workers shall be 
adequately represented" {Trades Union Congress AnnueU Report, 1917, p.34^ 
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movement in hvour of participation in management has 
taken root among the postal workers of all kinds, in England 
as also in France. At the Annual Conference, in May 1919, 
of the Postal and Telegraph Clerks’ Association, which had 
in pluvious years been passing resolutions on the subject, it 
was emphatically pointed out that the control demanded by 
the postal employees was not restricted to securing better 
conditions of employment, but that they desired to partici¬ 
pate in directing the technical improvement of i^aervice 
to jthe good of the community.^ The Conference resol\%d: 
" That in view of the obstructive attitude of the Department 
on the question of the development of the Post Office 
Savings ^ik, the modernising of the Post Office Insurance 
System, and the expansion and improvement of the Post 
Office Services generally, this Conference directs that 
representatives of the Association be appointed to investigate 
and report on the working of the postai cheque and transfer 
services from both the national and international stand¬ 
point, and that the report be widely circulated, and propa¬ 
ganda work undertaken, so that this development of the 
Post Office Savings Bank—giving a greatly improved trans¬ 
mission of moneys system—be introduced throughout.”® 
Finally, we may cite the scheme for the Nationalisation of 
the Coal-mines that the Miners’ Federation brought formally 
before the Coal Industry Commission in 1919. Six years 
previously the Miners’ Federation had had a Bill drafted 
and published, which provided merely for the vesting of the 
collieries in a Ministry of Mines, and for the administration 
of the whole industry by that department.® All that the 
Federation was then concerned to secure for the miners 
themselves was the continuance of free and lawful Trade 
Unionism. The Bill of 1919 * imposed on the Minister of 

^ Postal and Telegraph Record, May 22, 1919. p. 237. 

* Ibid. 

* The NationalisatioH 0/ Mines BUI (Fabian Tract. No. 171, 1913). 

* The Nationatisation ^ Mines and Minerals Bill, 1919, ^ven in fall is 
Ftir^ Foots from the Coal Commission, by R. Page Amot. 1919. The 
IHmera' Federation Conference of 1918 had passed the following resolntioo: 
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Mipes a wlk)k series of National and District Councils, and 
Ht'Conmnttees, each of which was to consist, to the extent 
of one half; of members nominated by the Federation, the 
other, half being nominated by the Minister; and the 
expectation was not concealed that it would be by ftiese 
bipartite bodies that the administration would be conducted. 
We record these schemes, which are by the nature of the case 
only imperfect drafts prepared for propaganda, not so much 
for thJhwjpportance as precisely defined industrial constitu- 
tiofis, but as being indicative of the change of spirit that^ias 
come over the Trade Union world. 


The Increased Reliance on Direct Action 

The acceptance, during the last decade, by Parliament, 
by the Executive Government, and by public opinion, of 
the Trade Union organisation as part of the machinery of 
government in all matters concerning the life and laWr 
of the manual working class, has been coincident, some 
would say paradoxically coincident, with an increased 
reliance on the strike, commonly known as the method of 
Direct Action, and with an enlargement of the purposes for 
which this method is used by Trade Unionists. There is 
•an impression in the public mind, which easily forgets its 
previous impressions of the same kind, that we are to-day 
(1920) living in an era of strikes. Although this impression 

“ Tbat in the opinion oi this Conference the time has arrived in the history 
of the coal-mining industry when it is clearly in the national interests to 
transfer the entire industry from private ownership and control to State 
ownership with joint control and administration by the workmen and the 
State. In pursuance of ttds opinion the National Executive be instructed 
to immediately reconsider the draft Bill lor the Nationalisation of the 
Mines . . . in the light of the newer phases of development in the industry, 
so as to make provision for the aforesaid joint control and administration 
whra the measure becomes law; further, a Conference be called at an 
early date to receive a report from the Executive Committee upon the 
draft proposals and to determine the best means of co-operating with tiie 
National Labour Party to ensure the passage of a new Bill into law " {Report 
of Aimtal Conference of the Miners' FedrsraHon of Great Britain, July % 
P- 44 ). 
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is not justified by the number of strikes, as compared twa 
those of 1825, 1833-34, 1857-60. 1871-74, and 1885-86 
there is some basis for the feeling. The strikes and threats 
of strikes during the past decade (excluding the four years 
of war) have been on a larger scale, and, in a sense, more 
menacing, than those of previous periods. When we pub¬ 
lished, in r897, our detailed analysis of the theory and 
practice of contemporary Trade Unionism (Industrial 
Democracy), the very term “ direct action ” waw'danpwn 
in this country. The strike was regarded, not as a distinct 
method of Trade Union action, but merely as the culminating 
incident of a breakdown of the Method of Collective Bar¬ 
gaining.' The Trade Union plea for the right to strike has 
always been a simple one. It is a mere derivative of the 
right of Freedom of Contract. Whenever an individual 
workman had the right to refuse to enter or continue in a 
contract of service, any group of individuals might, if they 
chose, exercise a like freedom. After the collapse of Owen- 
ism and Chartism all thought of using the weapon of the 
strike, otherwise than as an incident in Collective Bargaining 
with the employers, seems to have left the Trade Union 
Movement in Great Britain. Indeed, during the last half 
pf the nineteenth century, the use of the weapon of the 
strike was falling into disrepute, even as an incident of 
Collective Bargaining, not only among the officials of the 
great trade friendly societies, such as the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers and Carpenters, but also among the 
younger and more militant members of the Trade Union 
movement. The " extremists ” of the last decade of the 


At the end of our chapter on the "Method of Collective Bantainine " 
we cureonly dealt with the strike as a necessary incident of collective bat- 
g^g: It 18 impossible to deny that the perpetual liabiBty to end in 
a Btnke or a lock^)ut is a grave drawback to the Method of Collective 
MTgaimng So long as the parties to a bargain are free to agree or not 
to «gree. it is inevitable that, human nature being as it is, there should 
now and ag^ coroe a deadlock, leading to that trial of strength and 
endu^ce which lies behind aU bargaining. We know of no device for 
avoi<Ung this trial of strength except a deliberate decision of the community 
expressed m legislative enactment *’ {Industrial Democracy, p. *21) 
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nineteenth century, as we have described in a previous 
chapter, were out for the " capture ” of Parliament and 
Local Authorities by an " independent ” Party of Labour; 
and political action was commonly regarded as the shor^st 
and most convenient way of securing not only Socialist 
but also the distinctively Trade Union objects. It was at 
that time left to the “ reactionaries ” in tlie Trade Union 
Movement, who disliked the idea of a political Labour Party, 
to a^vdftlt^reliance on “ ourselves alone.” * 

But with the revolution of thought that we have dfe- 
scribed there has arisen, with regard to Direct Action, a 
change of practice. In 1913-14 there was an outburst of 
exasperated strikes designed, we may almost .say,Vo super¬ 
sede Collective Bargaining—to repudiate any making of 
long-term agreements, to spring demand after demand upon 
employers, to compel every workman to join the Union, 
avowedly with the view of building up the Trade Union 
as a dominant force. This .spasm of industrial “ insurrec- 
tionism ” was abruptly stopped by the outbreak of war. 
The “ political ” clement creeps in with the strikes and 
threats of strikes of the Miners’ Federation in 1912 and 
1919, designed, not to further Collective Bargaining with 
the employers, but to cause the Government and Parliament 
to alter the organisation of the industry, in the earlier case 
by the enactment of a Minimum Wage law, and in the 
other by the elimination of the capitalist profitmakcr in 
favour of public ownership and workers’ control. During 
the years of war Direct Action took another form. The 
weapon of a concerted refusal to work was u.sed by some 
Trade Unions, in matters entirely unconnected with their 
conditions of emplojinerit, in order to prevent particular 
individuals from doing what they wished to do. The most 
sensational examples w'ere afforded by the National Union 
of Sailors and Firemen in 1917 18, when its members, by 
refusing to work, at the dictation of Mr. J. Havelock Wilson, 

^ See, for instance. Trade Untomsm New and Old, by George Howeil 
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the Secretary of the Union, prevented certain Labom 
Leaders * from proceeding to Petrograd, actually by direc¬ 
tion of the Government; and subsequently others 2 fi^j, 
going to Paris with Government passports, on the instruc¬ 
tions of the Labour Party, because the Union, or at any rate 
Mr. Havelock Wilson, disapproved of these visits, and of 
their supposed object in arranging for an International 
Labour and Socialist Congress. Another case was the 
withdrawal by the Electrical Trades Union in their 

members (taking with them the indi,spensable fuses) Ifroni 
the Albert Hall in London, when the directors of the Hall 
cancelled its letting for a Labour Demonstration, of the 
purposes *and resolutions of which they disapproved, or 
thought that their patrons would disapprove. What the 
Electrical Trades Union intimated was that, unless the Hall 
was allowed, as heretofore, to be used for Labour meetings, 
it should not be used for a forthcoming demonstration of 
the supporters of the Coalition Government, or for any other 
meetings. The result was that (it is said on a hint from 
Downing Street) the directors of the Hall withdrew their 
objection to the Labour Demonstration, and have since 
continued to allow such meetings. Yet another example 
of Direct Action was given by the printing staffs of certain 
newspaper offices in London during the railway strike of 
1919, when they threatened instantly to withdraw their 
labour, and thus absolutely to prevent the issue of the 
newspapers, unless the use of " lying posters ” was given 
up, and unless the case of the National Union of Railwaymen 
was fairly treated in the papers, and accorded reasonable 
space. The gravest case of all was t|^e threat by the Miners’ 
Federation in 1919, that all the coal-mines might stop 
working unless Compulsory Military Service was immedi- 

* Mr. G. H. Roberts {Typographical Society), then Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade; and Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, Trea* 
surer of the Labour Party. 

* The Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson (Friendly Society of Ironfounders), 
and M. Camille Huysmans. Secretary of the International Sodalist (Con¬ 
gress. 
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ately brought to an end, and unless the policy of military 
intervention in Russia against the Bolshevik Government 
of Russia was abandoned. By what was perhaps a fortunate 
coincidence the Secretary of State for War was able to 
declare that all Compulsory Mihtary Service was to cease 
at or before the end of the current financial year; and the 
Prime Minister to announce that no more troops, and, after 
certain consignments already arranged for, no more military 
store9M(puld be sent in aid of those who were attacking 
the Bolshevik Government. • 

How far can these instances of Direct Action be deemed 
to indicate a change of thought in the Trade Union world 
with regard to the use of the strike weapon We must 
note that, in spite of the temporary lull in strikes in the 
latter part of the last century, there has been no change in' 
Trade Union policy with regard to the strike in disputes 
with employers about the conditions of employment. Tlie 
Trade Unions have always included in this term the dis¬ 
missal of men for reasons other than their inefficiency as 
workmen, the engagement of non-Unionists, the presence 
of an obnoxious foreman or manager, or any interference 
with the conduct of employees outside the works. Nor 
has there been any development in the original Trade 
Union position with regard to sympathetic strikes in aid 
of other sections of workers in their struggles with their 
employers. It is possible that some of the insurrectionary 
strikes of 1911-14 were inspired by the new thought that 
we have described—the disillusionment as to the Parlia¬ 
mentary potency of a Labour Party, and the vision of a 
Democracy based pp industrial organisation and secured 
by industrial action. But, in the mam, the increased 
frequency and magnitude of strikes in these years are 
sufficiently accounted for by the continued fall in real 
wages due to rising prices, combined with the steadily 
improving organisation of the workers concerned. There 
w4s a new element in the proposal of the Miners' Federation 
in 1919 to strike if the Government did not fulfil its pledge 
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to carry into effect the Sankey Report described in the last 
chapter. The significant and authoritative declaration in 
the first Report of March 20, 1919, that "the present 
system of ownership and working in the coal industry 
stan(fs condemned, and some other system must be substi¬ 
tuted for it, either nationalisation or a method of unification 
by national purchase and/or by joint control,” and the 
explicit acceptance of this Report by the Government " in 
the spirit and in the letter,” formed an integral paet^ the 
bar^in between the Miners’ Federation and the Government, 
on the strength of which they forewent the strike at the 
end of March 1919 on which they had decided. It can 
hardly be contended that the " present system of ownership 
and working ” is not a necessary part of the conditions of 
*employment, or that the Miners are not entitled to refuse 
to enter into contracts of service under a system that Mr. 
Bonar Law agrees with Mr. Justice Sankey, and nine out 
of the other twelve members of the Royal Commission, 
in holding to “ stand condemned.” On the other hand, 
though the Government controls the industry and dictates 
the wages, the alterations in the conditions of employment 
that the Miners’ Federation asks for require not only one 
but probably several Acts of Parliament, which a majority 
of the members of the present House of Commons, notwith¬ 
standing the explicit Government pledge, refuses to pass. 
What the Miners’ Federation threatens, by a stoppage of 
the coal industry, is to coerce into agreement with them 
not their employers, the colliery owners, not even the 
Ministry with whom they made the bargain, but, in effect, 
the recalcitrant capitalist majority of tlje House of Commons 
which cannot be displaced without a General Election. 

But an entirely new development of Direct Action, alike 
in form and in substance, is the distinctly political, or, as 
we should prefer to call it, the non-economic strike—that 
is, the strike, not for any alteration in the conditions of 
employment of any section of the Trade Union world, but 
with a view to enforce, either on individuals, on Parliament. 
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or on the Government, some other course of action desired 
by the strikers. So far as we know, there is, on this question, 
no consistent body of opinion in the Trade Union world; 
all that we find are currents of opinion arising from different 
assumptions of social expediency. There is, first, a *smair 
section of Trade Unionists who arc Syndicalists or extreme 
Industrial Unionists in opinion, and who look foinvard to 
the supersession of political Democracy, and the reconstitu- 
tiqp TJS^ciety on the basis of the suffrages of the several 
trades. Like the Sinn Feiners in Ircland, though on diff»rcnt 
grounds, they do not acknowledge the comix’tency of the 
existing Parliament to undertake the government of the 
country, and they advocate Direct Action Its the only 
weapon of revolt accessible to the workers organised as 
workers. But it was no such theory of social revolution 
that induced Mr. Havelock Wilson to prevent the visit of 
Mr. G. H. Roberts and Mr. MacDonald to Petrograd, when 
the Govepimcnt wished them to go ; or to prevent Mr. 
Henderson and M. Camille Huysmans from using their 
passports to Paris. Nor were the electricians of the Albert 
Hall inspired by faith in an immediate revolution of the 
Russian type. It cannot even be suggested that the wide¬ 
spread approval by the more active spirits of the Trade 
Union world of the proposed strike to stop the intervention 
of Great Britain in support of the reactionary Russian 
leaders w'as accompanied by any desire to set up in Great 
Britain the constitution which is believed to obtain in 
Moscow and Petrograd. We must look elsewhere for the 
motive that underlies and is held by many to justify the 
non-economic or “ pflitical ” strike. 

We suggest that the explanation is a more complex one. 
We have first tlie impulsive tendency of some men in all 
classes to use any powers that they possess, whether over 
land, capital, or labour, to dictate to their fellow-men a 
course of conduct on any question on which they feel hotly, 
evei^ if it is wholly unconnected with their several economic 
.functions. This delight in an anarchic use of econoimc 
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power is, it is needless to say, not peculiar to those whose 
economic power is that of labour. There have been in¬ 
numerable instances, within our own memories, among 
^landlords and capitalists, of actions no less arbitrary than 
that of Mr. Havelock Wilson (who, it must be remembered, 
had the general approval of the capitalist press; and, in 
the case of the attempted internment in this country of a 
distinguished Belgian visitor, M. Huysmans, the connivance 
of the naval officers, if not of the Admiralty). iyid 
within the last few decades many cases of landlords who 
have ejected persons, not because they were objectionable 
tenants, or had failed to pay their rent, but because they 
had suppo'ifed a political candidate, or had led to action 
on the part of the I-ocal Authority, to which the landlord 
objected. We have seen landed proprietors refusing sites 
for Nonconformist chapels, not because they objected to 
buildings of that character, or were dissatisfied with the 
price offered, but because they disliked the theology of the 
promoters. We have heard of banks refusing to the Trade 
Unions who were their customers any accommodation ait 
all on the occasion of a strike, merely because they disliked 
the strike. We have seen employers dismissing workmen, 
not for their inefficiency, not even for their Trade Union 
activities, which might be held to afiect the economic 
interest of the capitalist, but because the workmen held 
different political opinions from those of the employer. 
But these cases of the use of economic power to prevent 
individuals from pursuing or promoting their own religious 
or political creeds are emphatically condemned by the 
Trade Union Movement. Thus no T^-ade Union support 
was overtly given to Mr.* Havelock Wilson, even by those 
Trade Union leaders who agreed with him in detesting any 
meeting between Britons and enemy subjects. 

We have a quite different class of cases when Direct Action 
is taken in reprisal for the Direct Action of other persons or 
groups of persons. This was the case in the strike of the 
electricians at the Albert Hall. It was a reprisal for the. 
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use by the directors ot the Albert Hall of- their power over 
lettings to bann opinions that they happened to dislike, 
whilst permitting the use of their haU to the other side. 
A more difficult case is that of the threatened refusal to 
work of the compositors against the newspapers who denied 
fair play to the railwaymen. Here our judgement may 
depend on what view is taken of the function of newspapers; 
how far are newspapers what their name implies, the public 
purveyOifc^f news ? Supposing that all the capitalist 
press were deliberately to boycott all Labour news, whilst 
deliberately giving currency to fake statements about 
Labour Leaders and the Labour Movement, would the 
compositors, as representing the Trade Union woM in this 
industry, be justified in a strike ? The only conclusion we 
can suggest is that, human nature being instinctively 
militant, any anarchic use of the power given by one form 
of monopoly will lead to a similar anarchic use of the power 
given by another form of monopoly. 

We come now to the third class of use of the method of 
Direct Action, a general strike of the manual workers to 
compel the Government of the country to abstain from 
political courses distasteful to those who control a monopoly 
of labour power, or to the majority of them. This form of 
Direct Action is justified by a minority of Trade Unionists, 
who consider that under the present constitution of Parlia¬ 
ment the organised workmen have practically no chance 
of getting their fair share of representation—an argument 
strengthened by every election trick, and especially by the 
partisan use of the capitahst press as an election instrument. 
The majority of Trad<^ Unionists, however, do not, at the 
present time, seem to support this view. They reply that 
the manual workers and their wives now constitute, in 
every district, a majority of the electorate. They can, if 
they, choose, return to Parliament a Labour majority and 
make a Labour Government. This very consideration, 
indeed, seems to make any such general strike impracticable, 
and, as'a matter of fact, no such proposal of a general strike 
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has yet been endorsed by the Trades Union Congress. We 
can imagine occasions that might, in the eyes of the Trade 
Union world, fully justify a general strike of non-economic 
or political character. If, for instance, a reactionary 
Parliament were to pass a measure disfranchising the bulk 
of the manual workers, or depriving them of political power 
by such a device as the " Three Class Franchise ” of Prussia 
and Saxony—if any Act were passed depriving the Trade 
Unions of the rights and liberties now concede^J«ethem— 
it the Executive or the judges were to use against the Trade 
Unions, by injunction or otherwise, any weapon that might 
be fished up from the legal annoury, confiscating their funds 
or prohfUiting their action—then, indeed, we might see the 
Trades Union Congress recommending a General Strike; and 
it would be supported not only by the wage-earning class 
as a whole, but also by a large section of the middle class, 
and even by some members of the House of Lords. That 
is one reason why, short of madness, no such act would be 
committed by the Government or by Parliament. If any 
such act were perpetrated, it would probably involve a 
revolution not in the British but in the continental sense. 
It must be remembered that the “ last word ” in Direct 
Action is with the pohee and the army, and there not with 
the officers but with the rank and file. 

To sum up, the vast majority of Trade Unionists object 
to Direct Action, whether by landlords or capitalists or by 
organised workers, for objects other than those connected 
with the economic function of the Direct Actionists. Trade 
Unionists, on the whole, are not prepared to disapprove of 
Direct Action as a reprisal for Direct Action taken by other 
persons or groups. With regard to a general strike of non¬ 
economic or political character, in favour of a particular 
home or foreign policy, we very much doubt whether the 
Trade Union Congress could be induced to endorse it, or 
j the rank and file to carry it out, except only in case the 
Government made a direct attack upon the political or 
industrial liberty of the manual working class, which it 
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seemed imperative to resist by every possible means, not 
excluding forceful revolution itself. 

^ The Demand for the Elimination of the 
Capitalist Profit-maker 

It is interesting to note that this widening enlargement 
of the aspirations and purposes of Trade Unionism has 
been a^!t*panied, not by any decline, but by an actual 
renewal of the faith in Communal Socialism, towards which 
we described tlie Trade Union Movement as tending in 
1889-94. For the Trade Unionist objects, moj;?; strongly 
than ever, to any financial partnership with the capitalist 
employers, or with the shareholders, in any industry or 
service, on the sufficient ground that any such sharing of 
profits would, whilst leaving intact the tribute of rent and 
interest to proprietors, irretrievably break up the solidarity 
of the manual working class. To the new school of Trade 
Unionists the nationalisation or municipalisation of industry, 
or its assumption by consumers’ co-operation, is a necessary 
preliminary to the partnership of LaWr in its government. 
What they are after is to alter, not only the status of the 
manual worker, but also the status of the employer who is 
the director of industry; they wish them both to become 
the agents of the community: they desire that manual 
workers and brain workers alike should be inspired, not by 
the greed of gain made by profit on price, but by the desire 
to produce the commodities and services needed by the 
community in return for a sufficient liveliliood, and the 
personal freedom and personal responsibility which they 
believe would spring from vocaUonal self-government. 
Thus we find Mr. Hodges, the General Secretary of the 
Miners' Federation, in one of his numerous speeches in 
favwir of the nationalisation of the mines, declaring that 
what they demanded was " a new status for the worker as 
a controller of his industry. Miners were not anarchists, 
although they had the power to be. They realised that 
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their interests were bound up with those of the community, 
and therefore they demanded conditions which would 
develop the corporate sense. . . . Education was canying 
men along social rather than individualistic lines, and right 
tliroughout the mining industry there was the desire to be 
something different from what they were. This desire to 
be master of the work in which the man was engaged was 
the great thing that was vital in working-class life. . . . 
There had never been a movement bom of gr«,f^ moral 
aspiration tlian this movement for the nationalisation of the 
mines. The miner wanted to be in a position where it would 
be to hiiPta point of honour not to allow even a piece of 
timber to be wasted, where he would want to do Ids work 
well. He wanted a Social Contract.” * 

* These extracts from a speech by Mr. Hodges are put together from 
the separate imperfect reports in the Times, Daily News, and Daily Herald 
of October 27, 1919. A more explicit statement of Mr. Hodges' views 
will be found in his speech at the Annual Conference of the Miners’ 
Federation in July 1918: " For the last two or three years a new move¬ 
ment has sprung up in the labour world which deals with the question 
of joint control of the industry by representatives from the side which 
represents, for the most part, the consumer, and representatives of "tiie 
workmen, who are the producers. Nationalisation in the old sense is no 
longer attractive. As a matter of fact, you can have nationalisation, but 
still be in no better position than you are now under private ownership. 
That is the experience of institutions which have been State owned and 
State controlled for many yeare. The most remarkable scheme worked 
out during the last year is the theory worked out by the . . . Postmen's 
Federation. He has endeavoured to provide a scheme by which the postal 
work^ should have a definite amount of control, a definite form of control, 
in the postal service, and in working it out he has demonstrated beyond all 
doubt how at every point he is up against the power of the bureaucrats, 
as exemplified by the State. Now, is it any good to have these mines 
nationalised unl^s we are going to exercise some form of control as pro- 
ducere ? If not, the whole tendency will be towards the power of bureau- 
<»acy. We shall be given no status at all in the industry, except to be the 
mere producere, as we have been in the past years. Under State owner- 
diip &e workmen should be desirous of having something more than tiie 
ffiere question of wages or the mere oinsideration of employment: the 
workmen should have some directive power in the industry in which they 
•ze engaged. Now. bow are we going to have this directive power Under 
State 4X>ntrol ? I think we must admit that the side representing the 
OouBumers (the State) should have some form of control on pn^ierty 
whkh will be State property, and when a national industry becomes State 
controlled you must have permanent officials to look after the conramers' 
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The demand for the nationalisation or municipalisation 
of industries and services, or their absorption by the Con¬ 
sumers’ Co-operative Movement, was greatly strengthened 
by the experience, during the war and after the Armistice, 
of the failure of every alternative method of preventing 
" profiteering.” The rapid development of capitalist com¬ 
binations and price-agreements *; the ill-success of the 
most s^ngent Government control in preventing alarming 
incr«ases*df price ; the inability of even legally fixed maxi¬ 
mum prices to do anything more, under private ownership, 
than authorise the charge required to cover the cost at the 
least efficient and least well - equipped establishment of 
which the output was needed; the enormous and even 
unprecedented profits made throughout the whole range of 
business enterprise; the helplessness of the consumers, in 
the mere expectation of shortage, and their willingness to 
pay almost any price that was demanded rather than go 
without—combined with the obvious breakdown of capi¬ 
talist competition as a safeguard of the public which the 
proceedings under the Profiteering Act revealed—all these 
things co-operated to convince the bulk of the wage-earning 
class, many of the families living on fixed incomes, and (in 


interests, and from the purely producers' point of view the Miners' Federa- 
tion must represent the producers in the central authority and in the 
decentralised authority, right down to the separate collieries. Are we 
ready to do this ? Are we prepared for this, starting at the separate 
collieries, indicating bow the industry is to be developed locally? 
Men must take their share in understanding all the relations embodied 
in the export side of the trade; they must take a share even in control¬ 
ling the banking arrangements which govern the financial side of the 
industry, and with that comes a very great deal of responsibility. Now, 
are we prepared to assum# that respousibiyty, a responsibility which is 
implied in the term workmen's control ? It is going to be a big task and 
a test of the educational attainments of the mmers themselves if they 
assume control of the industry, and if it did not thrive under that control 
there is the possibility we should have to hark back to private ownership 
in Older to make it successful. ... I hold these views, and unless they 
are accompanied by an effective form of working^lass control, I do not 
believe that nationalisation wiU do any good for anybody " {Kepnt of 
Anmai Confmmx of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. July 9, 

tQiS, rti. 49-51)- 

» Report of the Committee on Combinations and Trusts, 1919. 
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sjate of the pbjectioft to " bureaucratic control ”) some even 

among business men, that there was practically no other 

comse open, in the industries and services that were suffi- 

dently highly developed to render such a course practicable, 

than a gradual substitution of public for private ownership. 

This advance in public opinion is naturaUy reflected in the 

passionate support of public ownership, with participation 

of the workers in administration and control, given by the 

Trades Union Congress and Labour Party Confeftf^. • 

It will have become clear from otir review of the larger 

conception now current of the place of Trade Unionism In 

the Stat««that the Trade Unionist, as such, no longer retains 

the acquiescent and neutral attitude towards the two great 

parties of British politics, nor to the Capitalist System 

itself, which characterised the Trade Unionism of thirty 

or forty years ago. The object and purpose of the New 

Unionism of 1913-19—not without analogy with that 

of 1830-34, but with a significant difference—cannot be 

attained without the transfo(mation of British politics, 

and the supersession, in one occupation after another, 

of the capitalist profit-maker as the governor and director 

of industry. Meanwhile, as a result of the successive 

attacks upon the very existence of Trade Unionism, even in 

its most limited form, there has been growing up a distinct 

political organisation of the Trade Union Movement, aiming 

at securing the acceptance by the electorate, as a whole, of a 

definitely Socialist policy in the administration of both 

home and foreign affairs. It is this formation of a Labour 

Party, ready for the carrying into effect of the new ideas, that 

we have now to describe. 

» 



CHAPTER XI 


POLITICAL ORGANISATION 

[1900-1920] 

Fifty years ago, when Professor Brentano described the 
British Trade Union Movement with greater knowledge and 
insight than any one else had then shown,‘ nothing seemed 
more unlikely than that the Movement would become 
organised as an independent political party, appealing to 
the whole electorate on a general programme, returning its 
own contingent of members to the House of Commons, and 
asserting a claim, -as soon as that contingent should become 
the strongest party in Parliament, to constitute a national 
administration. For nearly a quarter of a century more, as 
we have dexribed in a previous chapter, though Trade 
Unionism was making its^ slowly more and more felt in 
politics, it was still possible for economists and statesmen 
to believe that " Labour ” in Great Britain would organise 
only to maintain its sectional industrial interests, and that 
it would impinge on politics, if at all. only occasionally, in 
defence of Trade Unionism itself, or in support of some 
particular project of industrial law. By 1894, when the 
Brat edition of this book was published, there was already 

\ See his ArbetUrgiidm der CegenwM't, 1671-73; his more geoeralised 
ntrvey, Das ArbeiisverhdUniss getndss den heutigen Reckt (Letpsic. 1877), 
as The Relation of Labour to the Law of To-day (Kcw York, 
1^); and his article on " The Growth of a Trades Union," in the Sortk 
MUk Rtoiew, October 1870. 

677 
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manifest, as we then stated, a great shifting of Trade Union 
opinion on the 

“ pressing question of the position to be taken by the Trade 
Union world in the party struggles of To-day and the politics of 
To-mortow. In our chapter on ' The Old Unionism and the 
New,' we described the rapid conversion of the superior work¬ 
man to the general principles of Collectivism. This revolution 
of opinion in the rank and file has been followed by a marked 
change of front on the part of the salaried officials, and by a 
growing distrust of the aristocratic and middle-clas%.i«pre*nta- 
tiups of both the great political parties. To the worldng-man 
politician of 1894 it seems inconceivable that either landlords or 
capitalists will actively help him to nationalise land and mining 
royalties, absorb unearned incomes by taxation, or to control 
private enterprise in the interests of the wage-earner. Thus we 
find throughout the whole Trade Union world an almost unani¬ 
mous desire to make the working-class organisations in some 
way effective for political purposes. Nor is this a new thing. 
The sense of solidarity has, as we have seen, never been lacking 
among those active soldiers and non-commissioned officers who 
constitute the most vital element in the Trade Union army. 
The generous aid from trade to trade, the pathetic attempts to 
form General Unions, the constant aspirations after universal 
federation, all testify to the reality and force of this instinctive 
solidarity. The Collectivist faith of the ‘ New Unionism ’ is 
only another manifestation of the same deep-rooted belief in the 
essential Brotherhood of Labour. But, as we have seen, the 
basis of the association of these million and a half wage-earners 
is, primarily, sectional in its nature. They come together, and 
contribute their pence, for the defence of their interests as 
Boilermakers, Miners, Cotton-spinners, and not directly for the 
advancement of the whole working class. Among the salaried 
officers of the Unions, it is, as we have said, the Trade Official, 
chosen and paid for the express purppse of maintaining the 
interests of his own particular trade, who is the active force. 
The effect has been to intensify the sectionalism to which an 
organisation based on trades must necessarily be prone. The 
vague general Collectivism of the non-conunissioned officers has 
hitherto got translated into practical proposals only in so fat as 
it can be expressed in projects for the advantage of a particular 
trade. Some organised trades have known how to draft and to 
extort from Parliament a voluminous Labour Code, the pro 
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visions of which are exceptionally well adapted for the protec¬ 
tion of the particular workers concerned. The ' particulars 
clause ’ * and the law against the ‘ over-steaming ’ of weaving 
sheds are, for instance, triumphs of collective control which 
could hardly have been conceived by any one except the astute 
trade officials of the Cotton Opt^ratives. But there is no attempt 
to deal with any question as a whole. Trade Unionists are, for 
instance, unanimously in favour of drastic legislation to put 
down ‘ sweating ’ in all trades whatsoever. But no salaried 
officer (jf the Trade Union world feels it to be his business to 
improve fte Labour Code for any industry but his own. Thus, 
whereas the Factory Acts have been effectively elaboratdff to 
meet the special circumstances of a few trades, for all the rest 
they remain in the form of merely general prohibitions which it 
is practically impossible to enforce. How far if Is possible, 
by the development of Trades Councils, the reform of the 
Trades Union Congress, the increased efficiency of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, the growth of Trade Union representa¬ 
tion in the House of Commons, or, finally, by the creation of 
any new federal machinery, to counteract the fundamental 
sectionalism of Trade Union organisation, to supplement the 
specialised trade officials by an equally specialised Civil Service 
of working-class politicians, and thus to render the Trade Union 
world, with its million of electors, and its leadership of Labour, 
an effective political force in the State, is, on the whole, tire 
most momentous question of contemporary politics.” ® 

The quarter of a century that has elapsed since these 
words were written has seen an extensive political develop¬ 
ment of the Trade Union Movement, taking the form of 
building up a separate and independent party of" Labour ” 
in the House of Commons, which we have now to record.® 

> Sec. 24 of the Factory Act of 1891 provides, as regards textile manu¬ 
factures, that the employer shall supply every worker by the piece with 
certain particulars as to "the quantity of work and rate of remuneration 
for it. * 

• History of Trade Unionism, by S. and B. Webb, ist cd., 1894, 
tp. 476-78. 

* The most important sources of information arc the Annual Keports 
oithe Trades Union Congress. 1874-1919, and other publications of its 
Parliamentary Committee; those of the Annual Cwfercnces of the 
Labour Representation Committee, 1901-5. and of the Labour Par^, 
1906-19, together with the Party's other publications, especially Labour 
Md tkt New Social Order, 1918; the rq>ort9 and contemporary publicar 
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Hie continued propaganda of the Socialists, ana oi omers 
who wished to see the Trade Union Movement become an 
effective political force, which we have described as active 
from 1884 onwards, did not, for nearly a couple of decades, 
prodbee a political " Labour Party.” So strong was af 
that time the resistance of most of the Trade Union leaders 
to any participation of their societies in general politics, 
even on the lines of complete independence of both Liberal 
and Conservative Parties, that " Labour Represjpiiatiop ” 
hadiStill, for some years, to be fought for apart from Trade 
Unionism. The leaders, indeed, did not really care about 
Trade Union influence in the House of Commons.' Many 

tions oi ilie Socialist Socipttcs, rspecially the IndciMmdont Labour Party 
from 1893, and the Pabiau Soacty from 1884; Labour Year Booh for 
1916 and 1919; Jltsiory of Bniish Socialism, by M. Beer, vol. ii., 1920; 
History of the Bnttsh Trades Vwoh Congress, by W. J. Davis, a vols., 
1910, Die ettglische ArbcUcrpartei, by 0 . Guettler. 1914; Aims of 
Labour, by Kt Htm. A. Henderson, 1918; History of ike Fahtan Society, 
byE.K. Pease. 191O: History of Labour Jtepresentalton,hy A.Vf.H\smphiey, 
191a; biographies 0/ Joseph Arch, Ileniy Broadburst, Kolwrt Applegarth, 
Tboroas Burt, John Wilson, J. H. Thomas, W. J. Davis, etc. 

^ Tlio ino\'cmeiit for '* J^altour Kcprc'sentatioo “ (which at that time 
meant working-mciii members of Parliameot and nothing else," History 
of Labour Represeniahon. by A. W. Humphrey, 1912^ was first got under 
way by George Potter's l^ondou Working Men’s Association in 1866, 
mentioned at the end 0/ Ciiapier VI. At the second Trades Union Con¬ 
gress, at Bimiingham in 1869, a paper had been read on " Direct Labour 
Representation in Parliament,’' but Congress took no action. A separate 
" labour Kepiesentation League " was then formed nnder the presidency 
oi R. M. Lathom. a Chancery barrister, to which many leading Trade 
Unionists belonged, of which Henry Broadburst was secretary from 1872 
to about 1878. and w'hich sought from the liberal Party opportunities 
for the return of a few working-class members; but (as formerly in tito 
cases of William Newton's cont^t for the Tower Hamlets^ in X852 and 
George Odger's at Southwark in 1870) in vain. At the General Electiop 
Of 1874, as we have already described, fourteen workmen went to the poUj 
bnt in ten oi the constituencies they were foi^ht by both parties, and 
{miy in the other four did the ^Liberals allow them to be fought by Coa- 
sovatives alone, with the result that two only (out of the latter fonr) 
were elected, namely, Ale:cander Macdonald and Thomas Burt At the 
General Elccticm in i$8o, again with Liberal acquieKence. Henry Broad- 
hurst was added to their number; and in 18S5 this was raised to elever 
(of whom six wdre miners). All these, whi^ pushing measures desired 
by Trade Unions, acted habitually with the 14 bei^ Party. In x88(! 
■~-the Labour Representation League having faded away about ]88x-~ 
the Congress apj^ted a "Labour Elected Committ^" to ^ the 
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of them, as we have described, remained for a whole genera- 
tic» averse even from legal regulation of the conditions of 
employment. In national politics they were mostly Liberals, 
with the strongest possible admiration for Gladstone and 
Bright; or else (as in Lancashire) convinced Conservatives, 
concerned to defend the Church of England or Roman 
Catholic elementary schools in which their children were 
being educated or carried away by the glamour of an 
Impei^list foreign policy. They asked for nothing more 
tl&ra f^ working-class members in the House of Comipons, 
belonging to one or other of the " respectable ” parties, to 
which they could thus obtain access for the adjustment of any 
matters in which their societies happened to bainterested. 

In 1887, at his first appearance at the Trades Union 
Congress, J. Keir Hardie,* representing a small Union of 


same work; but this was never able to free itsiK from subserviency to 
the Liberal Party, and it achieved no success, dying sway in 1893. Some 
personal reminiscences are given in " Labour Representation Thirty Years 
Ago," by Henry Broadhurst, M.P.. in the Fourth Annual Iltporl of Getural 
FtderaHon of Trade Unions, 1903 ; see also History of Labour Ripresenitt- 
lion, by A. W. Humphrey, igis. 

> In a ■' scribbling diary " of 1884 is the following entry; 

"Written by Jas. K. Hardie, bom August 15, 1856. married August J, 
1879, began work as a message boy in Glasgow when 8 years and 9 montlu 
old, wrought for some time aUo in a printing office in Trongate, in the 
brass finishing shop of the Anchor Line Shipping Co., also as a rivet 
heatw in Thompson's heatyard. Left Glasgow in the year 1866 and went 
into No. 18 pit Of the Moss at Newarthill, from thence to Quarter Iron 
Works, and again to one or two other collieries in neighbourhood of 
Hamilton. Was elected Secretary to Miners' Association in 1878, and 
for the same position in Ayrshire in 1879 : resigned April, i88z, when got 
appointment unsolicited as correspondent to Cumnock Sms. Brought 
up an athei^ converted to Christianity in 1878.” 

“ Keir Hardie, whose kindliness and integrity of character endeared him 
to an who knew him, was from 1887 down to his death in rgtj the apostle 
of " independency " in the pohtical organisation of I,abour. He eat in 
the Trades Union Congress from t887 to 1895 as representative of the 
Ayrshire Miners; and in the House of Commons from 1892 to J.S95 (for 
West Ham), from 1906 to 1915 (for Merthj-r). Ho was Chairman of the 
" 1JL.P.'' from 1893 to 1898, and again in r9t4. Pending the publication 
of a biography by W. Stewart, reference may bo made to a biographical 
Iketch entitled From Pit to Parliament, by Frank Smith; a charactw 
Iketch by F. Pefhick Lawrence in the Labour Record for August 1905; 
|he hones of the Labour Leader for September 30 and October 7, 1915 i 
■■■■. ’ Z 2 
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Ayiriiire Miners, demanded a new start. He called upon 
the- Trade Unionists definitely to sever their connection 
with the existing political parties, by which the workmen 
livere constantly befooled and betrayed, and insisted on the 
necessity of forming an entirely independent party of Labour, 
to whicli the whole working-class movement should rally. 
On the Congress he produced no apparent effect.* But, six 
months later, when a Parliamentary vacancy occurred in 
Mid-Lanark, Keir Hardie was nominated, against J-iberal 
and Tory alike, on the principle of entire indep?ndenc‘e; 
and m spite of every effort to induce him to vidtlidraw,® he 
went to the poll, obtaining only 619 votes. A society was 
then formedsto work for independent Labour representation, 
under the designation of the Scottish Labour Party, having 
for chairman Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham, M.P., who 
had been elected as a Liberal but who had become a Social¬ 
ist. The “ new spirit ” of 1889, which we have described, 
put heart into the movement for political independence; 
and after much further propaganda by the Socialists,® at the 
General Election of 1892 Keir Hardie was elected for West 
Ham, avowedly as the first member of an independent Party 
of Labour; together with fourteen other vlorkmen,* whose 
independence of the Liberal Party, even where it was 


and an artidc entitled " An Old Diary," by F. J. in the Socialist Review, 
January 1919. 

^ Annual Report of Trades Union Congress, 1887. 

“ It is said that the Liberal Party agents attempted, in vain, to bribe 
him to withdraw; eventually offering as high a price as a safe Liberal 
seat on the first opportunity, all his election expenses, and ;^300 a year— 
if only he would wear the liberal badge 1 * 

* Sec, for instance, the following “ Fabian Tracts," which had a largd 
circulation among Trade Unionist: No. 6 of 1^87, " The True lUdic^ 
ftogramme " ; No. ii of 1890,*'* The Workers' Political Programme "; 
No. 40 of 1892. “ The Fabian Election Manifesto " ; No. 49 of 1894, " A 
Plan of Cami^iign for Labour " {History of the Fa^an Society, by E. R. 
Pease, 1916). 

* These included John Bums (Amalgamated Society Of Engineer^, 
J. Havelock Wilson (National Sailors' and Firemen's Union). Jose^ 
Arch (Agricultural Labourers' Union), W. R. (afterwards Sir William) 
Cremer (General Union of Carpenters), G. Houell (Operative Bricklayers' 
Society), J. Rowlands (an ex-watchcase-roaker), and right coalminers. 



claimed, was less marked than their obvious jealousy of 
Keir Hardie. Tliere was apparently still no hope of gain¬ 
ing the adherence of the Trade Unions as such ; and at the 
Glasgow Trades Union Congress of 1892 arrangements were 
made by a few of tlie delegates to hold a smaller conference, 
which took place at Bradford, in 1893, under the chairman¬ 
ship of Keir Hardie, when those who were determined to 
establish a separate political party formed a society, made 
UIfoiind^idual■adherents, which was styled the Indepepflent 
Labour Party. In this the Scottish I,abour Party was 
merged, but it remained without the affiliation of Trade 
Unions in their corporate capacity. The fftdependent 
Labour Parly, of which throughout his life Keir Hardie 
was the outstanding figure, carried on a strenuous propa¬ 
gandist campaign, and during the next two years put up 
independent candidates at by-elections, with uniform ill- 
success. At the General Election of 1895, no fewer than 
twenty-eight " I.L.P.” candidates went to the poll, every one 
of them (including Keir Hardie himself at West Ham) being 
unsuccessful. With two or three exceptions, the Trade 
Unionist membeirs in alliance with the Liberal Party suc¬ 
cessfully maintained their seats. The establishment of an 
aggressively independent Labour Party in Parliament still 
looked hopeless. 

With the new century an effort was made on fresh lines. 
The continuous propaganda had had its effect, even on the 
Trades Union Congress. In 1898 it could be suggested in 
the presidential address' that a " committee should be 
appointed to draft a scheme of political organisation for the 
Trade Union world oh the ground that just as trades federa¬ 
tion is a matter of vital necessity for industrial organisa¬ 
tion, so also will a scheme of political action be of vital 
necessity if we wish Parliament to faithfully register the 
effect of the industrial revolution on our social life.” The 
very next year a resolution—^which had been drafted in 

^ By J. O’Grady (Furni^ng Trades), afterwards M,P. for Leeds; 
Annual Report of Trade$ Union Congress, 1898. 
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London by the members of the Independent Labour Party 
—was carried on the motion of the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants, against the votes of the miners as well 
as of the textile workers, directing the convening of a 
special congress representing Trade Unions, Co-operative 
Societies, and Socialist organisations, in order to devise 
means of increasing the number of Labour membersA It 
was urged on the Parliamentary Committee that the Socialist 
orgMisations had a right to be strongly representetf op the 
proposed Committee; and the Parliamentary Committee, 
whi^ had no faith in the scheme and attached little import¬ 
ance to it,««ominated four of its members (S. Woods, W. C. 
Steadman, R. Bell, and W. Thorne), all of whom afterwards 
became Members of Parliament, to sit with two representa¬ 
tives each from the Independent Labour Party (Keir Hardie 
and J. Ramsay MacDondd), the Fabian Society (G. Bernard 
Shaw and E. R. Pease), and the Social Democratic Federa¬ 
tion (H. Quelch and H. R. Taylor). This Committee took 
the business into its own hands, and drew up a constitution, 
upon a federal basis, for a " Labour Representation Com¬ 
mittee,” as an independent organisation,! including Trade 
Unions and Trades Councils, along with Co-operative and 
Socialist Societies; and in February 1900 a specially sum¬ 
moned congress, attended by 129 delegates, representing 
Trade Unions aggregating half a million members, and 


' This was adopted in preference to what was considered a more 
csrtremc proposal (moved by P. Vogel of the Waiters' Union, a Socialif^. 
appointing the Trades Union Congress itself the organisation for m- 
dependent Labour representation In Parliament; requiring every Union 
to contribute a halfpenny per member per annum, and making the 
^Utunentary Committee disburse the election expenses and the salutes 
of the members returned to the House of Commons Repwi 

Tftdu Union Congress, 1899)- 

It afterwuds stated that the leaders of the Trades Uniem Coo* 
troBS had had in contemplation the subordination oi the Labour Repre* 
•sntation Committee to the Congress. But with a difierent coostitumu^ 
the new body had necessarily to be an independent organisatioo ; and $ 
1904 the General Purposes Committee rq>crted to the Tr^es UiaeO 
Congress, which endorsed the report, that any resolution to endorse ot. 
amead tte constitution oi the Labour Representation Ckmintittee 
OOt he in ord« at the Trades Union Congress 1904). 
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SodaKst societies daiming fewer t|ian seventy thousand, 
adopted the draft constitution, established the new body, 
appointed its first executive, and gave it, in Mr. J. Ramsay 
MarPn nalH , not merely its first secretary but glso a skilful 
organiser, to whose patient and persistent effort no hmall 
part of its subsequent success has been due. 

For two years the Labour Representation Committee, in 
spite of diligent propaganda among Trade Union Executives, 
seqnedstq hang fire. The General Election of 1900 found 
it unprepared; and, though it put fifteen candidates irvthe 
field, only two of them were successful. No Co-operative 
Society joined; the Social Democratic Federation witlidrew; 
scarcely a score of Trades. Councils were enWlled; and 
though sixty-five separate Trade Unions gradually adhered— 
being only about five or six per cent of the total number—the 
aggregate affiliated membership of the Party did not reach 
half a million. Then the tide turned, mainly through the 
rally of Trade Unionism as it became aware of the full 
implications of the assault upon it made by the decision in, 
the Taff Vale case, which we have already described. TIm 
miners stood aloof only because they preferred to use their 
own organisation. In 1901 the Miners Federation voted a 
devy of a penny per month on all its membership in order 
to create a Parliamentary Fund; and the running of 
as many as seventy candidates was then talked about.. 
During the year 1902 the number of adhering Trade Unions 
and Trades Councils, and the total affiliated membership, 
were alike practically doubled. In the next two years the 
eommittee* contested no fewer than six Parliamentary by- 
elections, returning ^ts members in half of them.^ Mean¬ 
while the Conservative Government obstinately refused to 
allow legislation restoring to Trade Unions the statutory 

« D J (afterwards Sir David) Sliaekletoa (tancashire Weavers) WM 
^owed a waUtKJver at Cttthcroe in 1902: « 9»3 W. (afterwards 

the Rt Honourable W.) Cro<*a (Coopers) carried Woofwich after M 
contest, and Arthur (afterwards the Kt Honourable Arthur) 
S^oi (Friendly Society of Ironfoundeta) won Barnard CastJe in a 
^ 0 )paa<on>ercd fight 
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status of 1871-76, of which the judges' decision in the TaS 
Vale case had deprived them. Careful preparation was 
accordingly made for a successful appeal to Trade Unionists 
at the General Election which was approaching; and when 
it caihe, in January 1906, no fewer than fifty independent 
Labour candidates were put in the field against Liberals and 
Conservatives alike. To the general surprise of the political 
world, as many as twenty-nine of these were successful; 
besides a dozen other workmen, mostly miners, whg again 
stood with Liberal Party support and were still regardSd as 
belonging to th^t Party. The twenty-nine at once formed 
themselves into, and were recognised as, a separate inde¬ 
pendent p 9 fty in ttie House of Commons, with its own 
ofiicers and whips, concerned to push its own programme 
irrespective of the desires and convenience of the other 
political parties. At the same time the Labour Representa¬ 
tion Committee changed its name to the Labour Party. 

We need not concern ourselves with the Parliamentary 
struggles of the next three years, during which the Parlia¬ 
mentary Labour Party may claim to have indirectly secured 
the passage, as Government measures, of the Trade Disputes 
Act, the Miners’ Eight Hours Act, and the Trade Boards 
Act, and to have developed something like a Parliamentary 
programme. It suffered, however, in the Trade Union 
world, from its inevitable failure to impress its will on the 
triumphant Liberal majority of these years. What saved 
the Labour Party from decline, and gave it indeed fresh 
impetus in the Trade Union movement, was the renewed 
legal assault on Trade Unionism itself, which in I909, as we 
have described, culminated in the Osborne Judgement of 
the highest Appeal Court,, by which the Trade Unions were 
prohibited from applying any of their funds to political 
activities and to the support of the Labour Party in par¬ 
ticular. The refusal of the Liberal Government for foyr 
whole years to remedy this gross miscarriage of justice 
though conscious that it was not permanently defensible; 
and the unconcealed desire of the Liberal Party politicians 
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to put the Labour Party out of action’hs ati’ indepcndeikt' 
political force, swung over to its side the great''bulk oil 
active Trade Unionists, including many, especially in Laiica*’ 
shire, who had hitherto counted to the Conservative IJartylf 
By 1913, in Spite of a large number of injunctions restraining 
Trade Unions from affiliating, the Labour Party ootdd count 
on a membership of nearly two millions, and this numbeb 
has since steadily grown. The two General Elections of r9;o; 
thaugjiMsminated by other issues, left the Parliamentary 
Labour Party unshaken; whilst the accession to tlie Pfirty 
of the Miners’ members raised its Parliamentary strengthtoi 
forty-two. Payment of members was secured ip, 1911, ’and 
the Mines (Minimum Wage) Act in 1912, but not until 
1913 could the Government be induced to pass into law thb 
Trade Union Act, which once more permitted Trade Unions 
to engage in any lawful purposes that their members desinidJ 
This concession' was, even then, made subject to any ob¬ 
jecting member being enabled to withhold that part of .his 
contribution applicable to pditical purposes—an illogical 
restriction, because it applied only to the dissontient’.s tinji 
fraction of money, and he was not empowered to prevent 
the majority of members from using the indivisible corjioirate 
power of the Union itself. This restriction, not put upon 
any other corporate body, was imivcrsally believed'to tove 
beto iiapoied, in the assumed interest of the Liberal Pirty; 
with thC objeet df crippling the political influence of Tridb 
Uhlohi^ ; and is still bitterly resented.* ' hi ' 

> 'WMlsI* was very largely the successive assaultS'd® 
IVade Unionism itself that built up the Laboat' Party, the 
UTHraUte* defeat of thase assaults^the concession of Payment; 
Of'Members, and’ the attainmenfof legal security by this 
TW«fe'LMiOn Act of 19134 did nothing to stay its pn^esSi 

■'I . -..i'; ■■ ; 'f 

>,In Unions outside influance, natably that ot the railway com- 
jaliiS; St to the expense of printing aid distributing hundreds ol 
OeSsUndi ’6f forms by wthidi dissentient memtidrs coalit clsinr exemption 
ftoB |th»;tiBy f politicai " oootnbution,; #nd in ithe Amajg^mate<t;^^)t 
qfBailway Servants, in particular, thousands of Such daimi were inadeJ 
afc ImBtoe-has now greatly dlninished (Ipio). ' U jU 
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At the same time, tHe injunctions of the years 1909-12. and 
the fear of litigation, together with a certain dbilluaomnent 
with Parliamentary action among the rank and file, led to 
the gfadual falling away of some Trade Unions, mostly of 
comparatively small membership. The very basis Of the 
Labour Party, upon which alone it has proved possible to 
build up a successful political force—the combination, within 
a political federation, of Trade Unions having extensive 
membership and not very intense political energy, ^d 
SocMst societies of relatively scanty membership but over¬ 
flowing with political talent and zeal—^necessa^y led to 
complicatijjs. It needed all the tact and patient persuasion 
of the leaders of both sections to convince the Socialists 
that their ideals and projects were not being sacrificed to 
thh stolidity and the prejudices of the mass of Trade 
Unionists; and at the same time to explain to the Trade 
Unionists how valuable was the aid of the knowledge, 
eloquence, and Parliamentary ability contributed by such 
Socialist representatives as Keir Hardie, Philip Snowden, 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, and W. C. Anderson. Moreover, 
the complications and difficulties of Parliamentary action 
in a House of Commons where the Government continuously 
possessed a solid majority; the political necessity of sup¬ 
porting the Liberal Party Bills relating to the Budget and 
the House of Lords, and of not playing into the hands of a 
still more reactionary Front Opposition Bench, were not 
readily comprehended by the average workman. What thtj 
militants in the country failed to allow for was the impotence 
of a small Parliamentary section to secure the adoption of 
its own policy by a Parliamentary majority. But.it is, we 
think, now admitted that* it was a misfortune that the 
Parliamentary Labour Party of these years never managed 
to put before the country the large outlines of an alternative 
jhqgramme based on the Party’s conception of a new socjgl 
order, eliminating the cEqiitalist ]Hx>fit-m^er wherevW*- 
possibk, and giving free scope to communal and industri^. 
Dmocracy—notably with .r^d.tovthe.adtBinbtriidiqp^'^^^^ 
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the railways and the mines, the prevention of Unemployment,' 
and also the provision for the nation’s non-effectives, which 
the Government dealt with so unsatisfactorily in the 
National Insurance Act of 1911. The failure of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Labour Party between 1910 and 1914 to striktf the 
imagination of the Trade Union world led tO' a certain 
reaction against political action as such, and to a growing 
doubt among the active spirits as to the value of a Labour 
Parjy whijh did not succeed in taking vigorous independent 
action, either in Parliament or on the platform and in /he 
press, along the lines of changing the existing order of 
society. A like failure to strike the imagination charac¬ 
terised The Daily Citizen —the organ which fllfe Labour 
Party and the Trade Union Movement had established with 
such high hopes—and its inability to gain either intellectual 
influence or adequate circulation did not lighten the some¬ 
what gloomy atmosphere of the Labour Party councils of 
1913-14. ‘ Tlus reaction did not appreciably affect the 
niunerical and financial strength of the Labour Party itself, 
as the relatively few withdrawals of Unions were outweighed 
by the steady increase in membership of the hundred 
principal Unions whicli remained faithful, by the accession 

, ‘ The Daily Ciluen was started by a separate limited company, in 
which the control was permanently secured to representatives ol the Trade 
Unions and the Labour Party, on November S, 1912. The total capital 
rmaed irom the Trade Unions from first to last was approximately 
f80o,ooo. This important journalistic venture, starting under good 
sn^iices, met with untoward circumstances. It was crippled by a legal 
decision that Trade Unions had no power to subscribe to its cost, or even 
to make invetdanents in rts shares (an inference from the Osborne Judge¬ 
ment, which was reversed by the Trade Union Act of xptg, shbject to 
compliance with the conditions as to political expenditore). Before this 
Kt back could be got ovcA the outlireak of war upset all financial calcnla- 
Ams, and made the conduct ol a newspaper increasingly onerous. The 
paper stopped on June 5. 1915, and the company was wound up, all 
crediloia being paid in fall, but the shareholders losing practically all that 
they had ventnred. The failure was a serious blow to the Labour Party. 
■tIM ha-s been badly in want of a daily newspaper—a lack supplied ia 
Wf 9 by the energetre and adventurous Daily Herald, which, under the 
dhilctimi of Mr. George Lansbury, has drawn to itself an nnttsnal amount 
il talent and now needs only Whole-hearted support from the Trad* 
SiUaaa ' 
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of other Unions, and by the continual increase in the number 
and strength of the affiliated Trades Councils and Local 
Labour Parties. But the rcactipn in Trade Union opinion 
weakened the influence of the members of the Parliamentary 
Party, alike in the House of Commons and in their own 
societies. A wave of " Labour Unrest,” of " Syndicalism,” 
of " rank and file movements ” for a more aggressive Trade 
Unionism, of organisation by " shop stewards ” in opposi¬ 
tion to national executives, and of preference fej): i‘ Diject 
Action ” over Parliamentary procedure swept over dritisli 
Trade Unionism, affecting especially the London building 
trades, the South Wales Miners, and the engineering and 
shipbuildifll industry on the Clyde. The impetuous strikes 
in 1911-13 of the Kailwaymen, the Coal-miners, the Trans¬ 
port Workers, and the London Building Trades, which we 
have already described, were influenced, partly, by this new 
spirit. Tlie number of disputes reported to the Labour 
Department, which had sunk in 1908 to only 399, rose in 
1911 to 903, and culminated in the latter half of 1913 and 
the first half of 1914 in the outbreak of something like a 
hundred and fifty strikes per month. Brit^ish Trade Union¬ 
ism was, in fact, in the summer of 1914, working up for an 
almost revolutionary outburst of gigantic industrial disputes, 
which could not have failed to be seriously embarrassing 
for the political organisation to which the movement had 
committed itself, when, in August 1914, war was declared, 
and all internal conflict had perforce to be suspended. 

During the war (1914-18) the task of the Labour Party 
was one of exceptional difficulty. It had necessarily to 
support the Government in a struggle qf which five-sixths of 
its Parliamentary representatives and probably nine-tenths 
of its aggregate membership approved. The very gravity 
of the national crisis compelled the Party to abstain from 
any action that would have weakened the country’s defense. 
On the other hand, the three successive Administrations 
that held office during the war were all driven by their needs, 
as we have already described, to impose upon the wage- 
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earners cruel sacrifices, and to violate, not once but repeat¬ 
edly, all that Organised Labour in Britain held dear. The 
Party could not refrain, at whatever cost of misconstniction, 
from withstanding unjustifiable demands by the Govern¬ 
ment :' protesting against its successive breaches of hiitli 
to the Trade Unions; demanding the conditions in the 
forthcoming Treaty of Peace that, as could be already 
foreseen, would be necessary to protect the wage-earning 
class; standing up for the scandalously ill-used " conscien¬ 
tious (JbjeAors,’’ and doing its best to secure, in the eventual 
demobilisation and social reconstruction, the utmost possible 
protection of the mass of the people against Unemployment 
and " Profiteering.” In all this the Labour Party earned 
the respect of the most thoughtful Trade Unionists, but 
necessarily exposed itself to a constant stream of newspaper 
misrepresentation and abuse. Any opposition or resistance 
to the official demands was inevitably misrepresented as, 
and mistaken for, an almost treasonable " Pacifism ” or 
"■Defeatism”—a misunderstanding of the attitude of the 
Party to which colour was lent by the persistence and 

eloquence with which the small Pacifist Minority within the 

« 

^ It was, for instance, only the determined private resistance of the 
Trade Um<»iist leaders of the Labour Party tliat comfielled the Govern¬ 
ment to abandon its project of introducing several hundred thousand 
Clunese labourers into Great Britain; a project which, if carried out, 
not only might have been calamitous in its effect upon the Standard' of 
life of the British workman—not to mention other evil consequences— 
but would almost certainly have also led to a Uibour revolt against the 
continuance of the war. In this connection may be noted the vainabie 
work done throughout the war, not in the interests of Trade Unionism 
only, but in tl^e of the wage-earning class, and of the community at a 
whole, by the War Emergency Workers' National Committee (J. S. 
h^dleton. Honorary Seciptary), a body which included r^resentatives 
n^ only of the Parliamentary Committee, !>abonr Party, and General 
Federation, but also of the Co oiierative Union, the National Union of 
Teachers, and other organisations. The valuable though often unwelcome 
fliwistapfe which this Committee gave to the Government by insisting on 
the redress of grievances that officialdom would have ignored, and by its 
womng out of policy and persistence in agitation on such matters as 
penaons, limitation of prices, food-rationing, rent restriction, and other 
subjects, on which its publications had mark&i results, deserve the atten- 
tiott of the hUtor^n. 
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minority which, it must be said, included some 
(rf the most talented and active of its leading members in 
the House of Commons—used every opportunity publicly 
to denounce the Government’s conduct in the war. But 
although the Pacifist Group in Parliament was strenuously 
supported in the country by the relatively small but 
extremely active constituent society of the Labour Party 
styled The Independent Labour Party—^the very name 
helping the popular misunderstanding—the Trade Unionists, 
forcing the vast majority of the Labour Party,*renfained, 
with extremely few exceptions, grimly determined at all 
costs to win the war. 

If OrgMiised Labour had been against the war, it is safe 
to say that the national effort could not have been main¬ 
tained. The need for the formal association of the Labour 
Party with the Adniinistration was recognised by Mr. 
Asquith in 1915, when he formed the first Coalition Cabinet, 
into which he invited the chairman of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, Mr. Arthur Henderson (Friendly Society Of 
Ironfounders), who became President of the Board of 
Education. Later on, in 1916, Mr. G. N. Barnes (Amal¬ 
gamated Society of Engineers) was appointed to the new 
ofiice of Minister of Pensions. When, in December 1916, 
Mr. Asquith resigned, and Mr. Lloyd George formed a new 
Co|ilition Government, Mr. Henderson entered the small 
War Cabinet that was then formed, with the nominal offit* 
of Paymaster-General; whilst Mr. Barnes continued 
Minister of Pensions, Mr. John Hodge (British Steel 
Smelters’ Society) was appointed to the nefw office of 
Minister of Labour, and three other members of the Party 
(Mr. W. Brace, South Wales Miners ;* Mi, G. H. Roberts, 
'Typographical Society; and Mr. James Parker, National 
Umon of General Workers) received minor ministerial postal* 

Througliout the whole period of the war all the sevqpil 

• Snb«<jaently Mr. J. R. Clynes (National Union of Gtnerat Worlia^ 
VIM tppmnted Psirliamentaiy Secret^* to tbe Mioister of Food; and 
Lord Rhondda'1 death he succeeded him ai Minister of Food. 
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demands of the Government upon the organised workers, 
the abrogation of " Trade Union Conditions ” in all in¬ 
dustries working for war needs, the first and second Munitions 
of War Acts, the subversion of individual liberty by the 
successive orders under the Defence of the Realm Acts] the 
successive applications of the Military Service Acts, the 
imposition of what was practically Compxdsory Arbitration 
to settle the rates of wages—were accepted, though only 
aftgr serious protest, by large majorities at the various 
Conferences of the Labour Party, as well as by the various 
annual Trades Union Congresses,' in spite of the resistance 
of minorities, including more than " pacifists.” The entry 
of Mr. Henderson into Mr. Asquith's first Coalitfdn Govern¬ 
ment, and that of Mr. Barnes into Mr. Lloyd George’s 
War Cabinet, together with the accept.ince of ministerial office 
by other leading members of the Labour Party—though 
any such ministerial coalition was in flagrant violation of 
tte very principles of its existence, and was strenuously com¬ 
bated on grounds of expediency by many of its members 
who loyally supported the war—equally received the endorse¬ 
ment of large rqpjorities at the Party Conferences. From 
the beginning of the war to the end, the Labour Party, 
alike in all its corporate acts and by the individual efforts of 
its leading members (other than the minority already men¬ 
tioned), stuck at nothing in its determination to help the 
Government to win the war. 

More controversial were the persistent efforts made by 
the Labour Party to maintain its international relations 
with the Caboq^ and Socialist Movements of Contipeiirtal 
Europe. From the ^t it was seen to be important to get 
^ representatives of the Trade Unions and Sodi^ 
Qiganikations of the Allied Nations, and not merely their 
Governments, united in a declaration of the aims and the 
jqetification of a war that was everywhere outraging 
working-class idealism. Such a unanimity was success- 

> Sm die printed reports ol Labour Party Confetencea and Trado 
$1^ Congresses, 1914-19. 
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fully achieved in February 1915 at a conference, held in 
London at the instance of the Labour Party, of delegates 
from the working-class organisations of France, Belgium, 
and Great Britain, with Russian representatives, then allied 
in anns against the Central Empires.' Later on, when a 
Minority Party had been formed among the German 
Socialists, and when the Austrian and Hungarian working- 
class Movements were also in revolt against the militarism of 
their Government, repeated efforts were made by I^aljour 
Party to encourage this revolt, and for this purpose to obtain 
the necessary Government facilities for a meeting, in some 
neutral city, of the working-class " International,” at which 
the Allied“ase could be laid before the neutrals, and a basis 
found for united action with all the working-class elements 
in opposition to the dominant military Imperialism. After 
the Russian revolution of March 1917, the Petrograd Work¬ 
men's and Soldiers’ Council actually issued an invitation for 
a working-class " International ” at Stockholm; and the 
participation of the British Labour Party in this Inter¬ 
national Congress, which was not tlien favoured by Mr. 
Henderson, received at one time no small support from the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George. In the end the Govern¬ 
ment despatched Mr. Henderson on an official mission to 
Petrograd (incidentally empowering him, if he thought fit, 
to remain there as Ambassador at £8000 a year). Mean¬ 
while the proposal for an International Congress had been 
modified, first into one for a purely consultative gathering, 
and then into one for a series of separate interviews between 
a comiiittee of neutrals and the representatives of each of 
the belligerents in turn, with a view to discovering a possible 
basis for peace—a project to which Mr. Henderson, from 
what he learnt at Petrograd, was converted. A National 
Conference of the Labour Party in August 1917 approved 
of participation in such a Congress at Stockholm; but 
the French and Italian Governments would not hear of it, 

^ Report of ike InUr-AlHed SodaHst and Labour Conference, February 
« 5 . W 5 ‘ 
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* 

and Mr. Lloyd George went back on hi.s prior approval, 
absolutely declining to allow passports to be issued. Amid 
great excitement, and under circumstances of insult and 
indignity which created resentment among the British 
working class, Mr. Henderson felt obliged to tender •his 
resignation of his place in tlie War Cabinet, in which he was 
succeeded by Mr. Banies, who was getting more and more 
out of sympathy with the majority of the Party.* The 
Labour ^arty Executive, in alliance with the P.irliamentary 
Committee* of the Trades Union Congress, then applied 
itself to getting agreement among the Labour and Sociafist 
Movements of the Allied Nations as to the lines on which 
—assuming an Allied victory—the terms of peactuhould be 
drawn, in order to avert as much as possible of the wide¬ 
spread misery which, it could be foreseen, must necessarily 
fall upon the wage-earning class. In this effort, in which 
Mr. Henderson displayed great tact and patience, he had the 
implicit aanction of the British Government, and, with some 
reluctance, also of the Governments of the other Allied 
Nations by whom the necessary passports were issued for an 
Inter-Allied Conference in London in August lyiy, which was 
abortive; for prdVisional discussions at Paris in February' 
1918; and for a second Inter-.Allied Conference at the end of 
the same month in London, which resulted in a virtually 
unanimous agreement upon what should be the terms of 
peace,* on a basis already approved on December 28, 
1917, by a Joint Conference of the Trades Union Congress 
and the Labour Party, and widely published all over the 
world. The'terms thus agreed were, in fact, immediately 
adopted in outline in a public deliverance by Mr. Lloyd 
George as those on wlfich Germany jcould have peace at any 
time; and the same proposals were promptly made the 
basis of President Wil.son’s celebrated “ Fourteen Points ” 

^Mr. Hodge succeeded to Mr. Barnes as Minister of Pensions, Mr. 
RcAierts to Mr. Hodge as Minister of T-abour, and Mr. C. J. Wardic (National 
Union of R^waymen) to Mr. Roberts as Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 

* Memorandum on War Aims (Labour Party), February 1918. 
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cb whkh eventually (but only after another ten months’ 
costly war) the Ahnistice of November ii, 1918, was con- 
dud^. Profound was the disappointment, and bitter the 
resentment, of the greater part of the organised Labour 
Movement of Great Britain when it was revealed how 
seriously the diplomatists at the Paris Conference had 
departed from these terms in the Treaty of Peace which was 
imposed on the Central Empires.^ 

We have already attempted to sum up the eff^t of the 
Great War on the industrial status of Trade Unionism! It 
is ftiore difficult to estimate its effect on the political organisa¬ 
tion of the movement. The outbreak of the war had 
found thfe Labour Party, in the see-saw of Trade Union 
opinion to which we have elsewhere referred, suffering from 
an inevitable disillusionment among Trade Unionists as to 
the immediate potency of Parliamentary representation—a 
disillusionment manifested in the outbreak of rebellious 


* It is difficult not to be struck with the greater breadth of vulpn, 
the higher idealism, and (as we venture to say) the larger statesmanship 
of the Labour in its projects and proposals for the resettlement d 
the world after the Great War, compared with those which the statesmen 
diplomatists of the capitalist parties of Great Britain, France. Italy, 
vid, as we grieve to say, also the United States, wilh the acquiescence of 
deliberately inflamed popular electorates, succeeded in embodying in the 
Treaty of Peace. Apart from the indefensible redistributiems of political 
sovereignty, not essentially differing in spirit from these of the Congress 
of Vienna in 1814-15 (and probably less stable even than these), against 
which Labour opanion had strongly protested in advance, it is impc^ble 
not to regret the failure to incorporate in the Treaty the proposals, for wbidi 
the labour IHurty had secured the support of the organised working-class 
opinion of the world, for (i.) the universal abandonment of discrimina¬ 
tory fiscal barriers to international trade; (il) the administration <d 
^lonial possessions exclusively in the interest of the lo(al inhabitants, 
tnd on the b^is of equality of c^portunity for traders of all nations; 
iii.) concerted international control of the cxpiwtable surplus of materials 
lAd food-stufte 6! all the several countries, so as to miti^te. as &r as 
posable, in the general workl-shortsire which the Labour I^irty foresaw, 
the inevitable widespread stim^ation in the most necessitous areas, whettmr 
eBemy, allied,.or neutral; (iv.) deliberate Government actimi in each 
for the prevention of unemployment, instead of letting it 
tnd tbm merely relieving the unemployed. In questions ^ fore^ 
pokey the Labour Party, inspired by its ideaUsm. has shown itself a|. iti 
best, instead of tois department of politics bemg, as is often Ignorantly 
asMUned, altc^eth^ beyond its capacity. 
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gbikes that characterised the years 1911-14. The achieve- 
ntoits oi the Labour Party in the House of Commons had 
fallen short of the eager hopes with which the new party 
had raised its standard on its triumphant entry in igo6. 
In 1914, it may be said, the Labour Party was at a dead 
point. The effect upon it of the Great War was to raise 
it in proportion to the height of the vastly greater 
issues with which it was compelled to deal. Amid the 
stt^ oi yar, and of the intensely controvemial decisions 
udiich* it had necessarily to take, the Labour Party revised 
ite constitution, widened its aims, opened its ranks to the 
" workers by brain ” as well as the workers by hand, and 
received the accession of many thousands of coAverts from 
the Liberal and Conservative Parties. It made great pro¬ 
gress in its difficult task of superimposing, on an organisa¬ 
tion based on national societies, the necessary complementary 
organisation of its affiliated membership by geographical 
constituencies. It equipped itself during the war, for the 
fiht time, with a far-reaching and well-considered programme 
not confined to distinctively " Labour " issues, but covering 
the whole field of home politics, and even extending to 
foreign relations.* The formulation of such a programme. 


• Tie new constitution and enlarged programme which the Labour 
Party adopted at its Conferences of ipry-iS, alter six months' constdera- 
tion.and discussion by the constituent organisations, were little more 
tiian a ratification for general adoption of what had become the practice 
of particular districts. Thus, the more active Local Labour Parties, such 
as those of Woolwich and Blackburn, had long welcomed the adhetion of 
supporters who were not manual workers. The successive annual Con¬ 
ferences had passed resolutions wliich, taken together, amounted to a 
p re tty complete programme of constructive legislation, wholly Collectivist 
'at principle. Hence the deliberate and formal opening of the Party, 
through the Local Laboi!!- Parties, to " prorkers by brain ” as weU as 
"workers by hand”; and the explicit adoption, as a programme, of 
titoiir and Ihs New Social Order wen- not such innovations as the news, 
pikers made oat and as the public gcneralfy supposed. But they created 
aeensation. not only in the United Kingdom, but also in the United Stirtes 
In the British Dominions; and they led to a considerable accession 
membership, largely from the professional and middle classes, which 
was efeadily increased as the unsatisfactory character of the Treaty of 
Pmu*. the amtinued ” militarism ” of the Government, and the aggrestion 
Pt*'‘ IVotectiouilt' capiUtism became manifcut. 
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from beginning to en 3 essentially Socialist in character, and 
including alike ideals of social reconstruction and detailed 
reforms of immediate practicability, together with the whole¬ 
hearted adoption of this programme, after six months' con- 
sidefation by the constituent societies and branches, was a 
notable achievement, which placed the British Labour Party 
ahead of those of other countries. Moreover, the formula¬ 
tion of a comprehensive social programme and of “ terms 
of Peace,” based on the principles for which the war had 
ostensibly been fought—principles which were certaiifly not 
carried in the Treaty of Peace—transformed the Labour 
Party from a group representing merely the class interests 
of the mShual workers into a fully constituted political 
Party of national scope, ready to take over the government 
of the country and to conduct both home and foreign affairs 
on definite principles. Taken together with the intellectual 
bankruptcy of the Liberal Party and its apparent incapacity 
to formulate any positive policy, whether with regard to 
the redistribution of wealth within our own community 6r 
with regard to our attitude towards other races within or 
without the British Empire, the emergence of the Labour 
Party programme meant that the Party stood forth, in 
public opinion, as the inevitable alternative to the present 
Coalition Government when the time came for this to fall. 
The result was that, aided by the steady growth of Tyade 
Unionism, the Party came near, between 1914 and 1919, 
to doubling its aggregate membership. When hostilities 
ceased, it insisted on resuming the complete independence 
of the other political parties, which it had, b/ joining the 
successive Coalition Governments, confuted temporarily to 
forgo; and such of its leaders as refused to withdraw 
from ministerial office * were unhesitatingly shed from the 
Party. Meanwhile, the extension of the franchise and 
redistribution of seats, which had been carried by general 
consent in the spring of 1918, turned out to raise the 

r Mesan. Barnes, Roberts (who became Minister of Food], Parker, and 
Wardle. 
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electorate to nearly treble that of 1910, whilst the new 
constituencies proved to have been so adjusted as greatly 
to facilitate an increase in the number of miners’ representa¬ 
tives. When the General Election came, in December 1918, 
though the Labour Party fought under great disadvantages 
and it was seen that most of the soldier electors would be 
imable to record their votes, it put no fewer than 361 Labour 
candidates in the field against Liberal and Conservative 
ali^e, congesting two-thirds of all the constituencies in Great 
Britain. In face of a " Lloyd George tide " of unprecedeated 
strength these Labour candidates received nearly one-fourth 
of all the votes polled in the United Kingdom ; and though 
five-sixths of these numerous Labour candidatures were 
unsuccessful (including, unfortunately, most of its ablest 
Parliamentarians such as Messrs. Henderson,* MacDonald, 
Anderson, and Snowden), the Party increased its numerical 
strength in the House of Commons by 50 per cent, and, to 
the universal surprise, returned more than twice as many 
jfiembers as did the remnant of the Liberal Party adliering 
to Mr. Asquith—becoming, in fact, entitled to the position 
of “ His Majesty's Oppo.sition.” 

It can hardly be said that during the session of 1919 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, considerably strengthened 
in numbers but weakened by the defeat of its ablest Parlia¬ 
mentarians, has, under the leadership of the Right Honour¬ 
able W. Adamson (Scottish Miners), made as much of its 
opportunities as the Labour Party in the country expected 
and desired. The political organisation of the Trade Union 
world remSins, indeed, very far from adequate to the 
achievement of its faj-reaching aims. It is not merely that 
the average British Trade Unionist, unlike the German, the 
Danish, Swedish, or the Belgian,, has learnt so little the 
duty of subordinating minor personal or local issues, and 
of,voting with his Party with as much loyalty .as he shows 
in striking with his fellow-unionists, that by no means all 

* Mr. Henderson was re-elected to Parliament in 1919 at a bye-election. • 
capturing a strong Conservative seat at Widnes (Lancashire). 
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tie aggregate British Trade Union membership can stead¬ 
fastly be relied on to vote *for the Labour candidates. 
Nor is it only that the British Labour Party still fails to 
command the affiliation of as many Trade Unions as the 
Trades Union Congress, and that the great majority of'the 
smaller and the local societies—less from dissent than out 
of apathy—remain aloof from both sides of the national 
organisation. The Trades Union Congress itself, after en¬ 
gendering, as independent organisations, first the Genjra! 
Federation of Trade Unions, and then the Labour Party, 
has not yet resigned itself to limiting its activities. The 
General Federation of Trade Unions may be said, indeed, 
to have n 5 V disappeared from the Trade Union world as 
an effective force in the determination of industrial or 
political policy. There remain three separate organisations 
of national scope: the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress which it is now proposed to trans¬ 
form into a General Council, the Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party, and the members of the House of Common^ 
who form tlie Parliamentary Labour Party. Unfortunately, 
between these three groups there has been some lack of 
mutual consultation, and an indefiniteness if not a confu¬ 
sion of policy which stands in the way of effective leadership.* 
This has prevented the bringing to bear upon the political 
field of the full force, now almost a moiety of the whole 
registered electorate' of Great Britain, that the Trade 
Union world may'(including the wives of. Trade Unionist 
electors) fairly claim to include. Fundamentally, however, 
the shortcomings of the political organisation ol the Trade 
Union world are to be ascribed to its failure, down to the 
present, to develop a staff of trained political officers at 
alf equal to those of the Trade Union organisers and Trade 
Union negotiators in tlie industrial field. The Labour 


> A "Joint'Board "—from which the General Federation ot 
GidiW waa afrerwards exchded—and. later on. joint meetingi id tb* 
^iartiunentary Coroinittee of the Trades Union Congrw and the 'Exjoca&n- 
^Co mBrit tee of the Labour Party, did something to remove frictioQ. 
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Party, which can as yet rely only on the quite inadequate 
contribution from its affiliated societies of no more than 
twopence per member annually, has, so far, not succeeded 
in obtaining and keeping the services, as Registration 
Oncers and Election Agents, of anything like so extensive 
and' so competent a staff as either of the other political 
parties; and Labour Party candidatures are still run, 
occasionally with astonishing success, very largely upon 
that Jrangient enthusiasm of the crowd upon which experi¬ 
enced electioneers wisely decline to rely for victory. What 

is, however, much more crippling to the Labour Party than 
the scanty funds with which its constituent societies supply 

it, and this insufficiency in the staff of trained election 
organisers, is the scarcity at trained Parliamentiuy represent¬ 
atives. Down to to-day the great bulk of I-abour Members 
of Parliament have been drawn from the ranks of the 
salaried secretaries and other industrial officers of Trade 
ynions, who are nearly always not only men of competence 
in their own spheres, but also exceptionally good speakers 
for popular audiences, and, generally, in many respects 
above the average of middle-class candidates. But as 
Members of Parliament they have serious shortcomii^. 
They can, to begin with, seldom devote the necessary time 
to their new duties. They usually find themselves com¬ 
pelled to strive to combine attendance at the House of 
Commons with the onerous industrial service, of their 
societies. The Trade Unions have, as yet, only in a few 
cases realised the neces.sity of setting free from the constant 
burden of Trade Union work—as tliey might by promotion 
to some such consultative office as that of a salaried President 
—such of their officials as securd election to Parliament; 
Whilst these officers, unable to maintain themselves and 
flieir families in London on their Parliamentary allowana 
for expenses of £400 a year, and afraid lest thq loss of ^ir 
^ts may presently leave them without incomes, dare' not 

their Trade Union posts. The result is an imperfect, 
always uncertain attendance of the Labour Members at 
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the House of Commons; a fatal division and diversion of 
their attention; and an inevitable failure on their part to 
discharge with the fullest efficiency the duties of their two 
office. Equally destructive of Parliamentary efficiency is 
the omission of the Trade Union world to provide or secure 
any training in the duties of a Member of Parliament for 
those whom they select as candidates and whose election 
expenses they defray with unstinted liberality. The life¬ 
long training which these candidates have enjoyed ns Branch 
and'District Secretaries, as industrial organisers and nego¬ 
tiators, and as administrators of great Trade Unions, valuable 
as it is for Tjade Union purposes, does not include, and indeed 
tends rather to exclude, the practical training in general 
politics, the working acquaintance with the British Con¬ 
stitution, the knowledge of how to use and how to control 
the adroit and well-equipped CivU Service, and the ability 
to translate both the half-articulate desires of the electorate 
to the House of Commons, and the advice of the political 
expert to the electorate, which, coupled with the general 
art of “ Parliamentarianism,” constitutes the equipment of 
the really efficient Member of the House of.Commons. Add 
to this that the very training which the hfe of the successful 
Trade Union official has given him, his perpetual struggle 
to rise in his vocation in competitive rivalry, not with 
persons of opposite views but actually with personal 
acquaintances of the same craft and the same political 
opinions as himself, is, in itself, not a good preparation for 
the incessant mutual consultation and carefujly planned 
" team-work ” which contributes so much to the effective¬ 
ness of a minority party in the House of Commons. Add 
to this again the personal rivalries among members of the 
Party, the jealousies from which no party is free, and 
the almost complete lack of opportunity for the constant 
social intercourse with each other away from the Housemf 
Commons that the members of the other parties enjoy—and 
it will be realised how seriously the Parliamentary Labour 
Party is handicapped by being made up, as it is at present, 
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almost entirely of men who are compelled also to serve as 
Trade Union officials. Already, however, there are signs 
of improvement. Some Trade Unions, whilst willing to 
spend large sums on Parliamentary candidatures,, are 
demurring to their salaried officials going to Westminster. 
The Workers’ Educational Association, Ruskin College, and 
other educational agencies are doing much to provide a 
wider political training than Trade Unionists have hereto¬ 
fore ^jo^d. And as the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
claiming to-day to represent, not the Trade Unionists ohly, 
but the whole community of " workers by hand or by brain,” 
expands from sixty to four or six times that^^numlier— 
as it must before it can be confronted with the task of 
forming a Government—it will necessarily come to include 
an ever-increasing proportion of members drawn from other 
than Trade Union ranks; whilst even its Trade Union 
members cannot fail to acquire more of that habit of mutual 
intercourse and that art of combined action which, coupled 
with the Parliamentary skill and capacity for public ad¬ 
ministration of those who rise to leadership, is the newssary 
basis of successful party achievement. 

Meanwhile, the political organisation of the Trade Union 
Movement, and the enlargement of its ideas on Cxrmmunal 
and Industrial Democracy, have been manifesting them¬ 
selves also in the important sphere of Local Government, 
After the “ Labour ” successes at the elections of Local 
Authorities, which continued for a whole decade from 1892, 
and placed jOver a thousand Trade Unionists and Socialists 
on Parish, District, Borough and County Councils, there 
ensued another decade in which, in the majority of districts, 
this active participation in local elections was impaired by 
the diversion of interest, both to Parliament and to indus¬ 
trial organisation. From 1914 to 1919 local elections were 
suspended. On their resumption in the latter year, they 
were energetically contested by the Labour Party, all over 
Great Britain, on its new and definitely Socialist programme, 
With the unexpected result that, up and down the country. 
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the Labour candidates frequently swept the board, polling 
in the aggr^ate a very substantial proportion of the votes, 
electing altogether several thousand Councillors (five or six 
hundred in Scotland alone), and being returned in actual 
majorities in nearly half the Metropolitan Boroughs, several 
'important Counties and Municipalities, and many Urban 
Districts and Parishes. 


It must be apparent that any history of Trade Unionism 
•that breaks off at the beginning of 1920 halts, not at tlje 
end of an epoch, but—we may almost say—at the opening 
of a new chapter. British Trade Unionism, at a moment 
when it is, both industrially and politically, stronger than 
ever before, is seething with new ideas and far-reaching 
aspirations. At the same time, its most recent advances in 
status and power are by no means yet accepted by what 
remains the governing class; its political and industrial 
position is still precarious, and within a very brief space it 
may again find itself fighting against a frontal attack upon 
its very existence. And in face of the commpn enemy-r- 
now united as an autocratic capitalism—Industrial Demo¬ 
cracy is uncertain of itself, and almost blindly groping after 
a precise adjustment ot powers and functions between 
Associations of Producers and Associations of Consumers. 

Let us elaborate these points in detail One result (tf 
the Great War has been, if not the actual enthronemenfiitrf 
Danoctucy, a tremendous sWfting of authority to the mass 
rf the people. Of this shifting of the basis of power flu$ 
advance in the status of Trade Unioni^ and the advU^ 


pmotraty 

B’Britidi poKtics, of the Labour Party, are but preBmtoary 
mai^estations. As yet the mass of the people, to whom 
power is passing, have made but little effective use of their 
opportunities. At least seven-eighths of the nation’s accumu¬ 
lated wealth, and with it nearly all the effective authority, 
is Still in the hands of one-eighth of the population; and 
the' seven-eighths of the people find themselves in conse¬ 
quence still restricted, as regards the means of life, to less 
than half of that national income which is exclusively the 
prodftct of those who labour by hand or by brain. »The 
" leisure class ”—the men and women who live by owning 
and not by working, a class increasing in actual numbers, 
if not relatively to the workers—seem to tlie gfeat mass of 
working people to be showing themselves, if possible, more 
frivolous and more insolent in their irresponsible consump¬ 
tion, by themselves and tlieir families, of the relatively 
enormous share that they are able to take from the nation^ 
income. It is coming to be more and more'felt that the 
(Jontinued existence of this class involves a quite unwarranted 
burden upon their fellow-citizens working by hand or by 
brain. Very naturally there is widespread discontent, and 
the emergence of all sorts of exasperated criticisms and 
extravagant schemes. 

The truth is, of course, that Democracy, whether political 
or industrial, is still in its infancy. The common run of 
men and women, who have only just been enfranchised 
politically, and are even yet only partially organised in¬ 
dustrially, are as yet unable to maJce full use of Democratic 
institutions! The majority of them cannot be induced, in 
^ economic pressure to which Capitalism subjects them, 
to take the trouble or give the continuous thought invdved 
in any effective participation in public affairs. The result 
toat such Democratic institutions as we possess ate, of 
nqpessity, still inefBdently managed; and neither the 
jdKken-consumets nor the Trade Unionist producers find 
^emselves exercising much effective control over theo; own 
il&Rs. The active-minded minority sees itself submersed 
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by the " apathetic mass ”; the individnal feels enslaved by 
the "machine.” The complaint of the " rank and file 
using that term to mean, not any " extremist" minority, 
but merely the majority, the " common run of men 
comes to no more than that they do not find themselves 
obtaining the results in their daily lives which they expected, 
and which they were, as they understood, promised. This, 
we think, is the explanation of the perpetual “ see-saw ” 
within the Labour Movement, decade after decade, between 
an mfatuation for industrial or " direct ” action al!d*an 
equal infatuation for political or Parliamentary and Muni¬ 
cipal action—each, unfortunately, to the temporary neglect 
of the othe’i^ Or to state the Democratic problem in a more 
fundamental form, the see-saw is between the aspiration 
to vest the control over the instruments of production in 
Democracies of Producers, and the alternating belief that 
this control can best be vested in Democracies of Consumers. 
But it is abuhdantly clear, alike from history and economic 
analysis, that in any genuine Democracy both forms df 
organisation are indispensably required. In the modern 
State every person throughout his whole life consumes a 
great variety of commodities and services which he cannot 
produce; whilst men and women, occupied in production, 
habitually produce a single commodity or service for other 
persons to consume. Their interests and desires as 
producers, and as producers of a single commodity or 
service, are not, and can never be, identical with the interests 
and desires of these same people as consumers of many 
different commodities and services—^just as thtir interests 
and desires as citizens of a community, or as members of a 
race which they wish to continue in independent existence, 
are not necessarily identicsil with those of which they are 
conscious either as producers or as consumers. 

It is, in fact, now realised that Democratic organisatjpn 
involves the acceptance, not of a single basis—that of the 
undifierentiated human being—but of various separate and 
distinct bases: man as a producer; man as a consumer; 
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man as a citizen concerned with the continued existence 
and independence of his race or community ; possibly also 
other bases, such as man as a scientist or man as a religious 
believer; What is wrong in each successive generation is 
the intolerant fanaticism of the enthusiasts which leads 
them to insist on any one form of this multiplex Democracy 
to the exclusion of the other forms. W'e see to-day upper¬ 
most a revival of faith in Associations of Producers, as 
being, in ap industrial community, the form of Democratic 
organisation most important to the working people, ffo 
some one-sided minds, as was inevitable, the all-embracing 
Association of Producers seems the only form that Demo¬ 
cratic organisation can validly take. Interesting to the 
historian is the intellectual connection of this revival with 
the previous manifestations, in the Trade Union Movement, 
of the idea of " Co-operative Production,” whether in the 
revolutionary Owenism of 1830-34, the Christian Socialism 
of 1848-52, or the experiments of particular Unions in 1872. 
As'we have explained, the Trade Union, being essentially an 
Association of Producers, lias never quite lost the idea that, 
so far as industry js concerned, tliis form of association, and 
no other, is Democracy. But the new form in which the 
faith in Associations of Producers is now expressing itself 
is concerned less with the ownership of the instruments of 
production (it being to-day commonly taken for granted 
that this must be vested in the community as a whole) 
than with the management of industry. According to the 
most thoroughgoing advocates of this creed, the manage¬ 
ment of eacn industry should be placed, not separately in 
the hands of those engaged in each establishment, any more 
than in the hands of private capitahst employers, but in the 
hands of the whole body of peilon,s throughout the com¬ 
munity who are actually co-operating in the work of the 
industry, whether by hand or by brain ; this management 
being shared, by Workshop or Pit Committees, District 
Cmmcils and National Boards, among all these " workers.” 

This conception seems to us too one-sided to be adopted 



to‘its entirety, or to be successful if it were so aaopted. 
We venture to give, necessarily in a cursory and generalised 
form, the results of our own investigations into the manage¬ 
ment of industries and services by Democracies of Producers 
and Democracies of Consumers respectively. In so far as 
We may draw any valid inferences from previous experiments 
of different kinds, we must note that the record of the 
successive attempts, in modem industry, to place the entire 
management of industrial undertakings in the han^ of 
Associations of Producers has been one of failure. In 
marked contrast, the opposite form of Democracy, in which 
the man^ement has been placed in the hands of Associa¬ 
tions of Consumers, has achieved a large and constantly 
increasing measure of success. We do not refer merely to 
the ever-growing development throughout the civilised 
world, in certain extensive fields of industrial operation, of 
Municipal and National Government, though from this some 
valuable lessons may be leamt. Even more instructive is 
the continuous and ever-widening success, in the importifig, 
manufacturing, and distributing of household supplies, of 
the voluntary Associations of Consumers known as the 
Co-operative Movement, which is almost entirely made up 
of the same class of men and women—often, indeed, of the 
very same individuals—as we find in the abortive "seff- 
goveming workshops ” and in the Trade Union Movement. 
Why, for instance, is it possible for the manual workers, 
organised as consumers, to carry on successfully the most 
extensive establishments for the milling of flour, the baking 
of bread, the making of boots and shoes, and the weaving 
of doth, when repeated attempts to fondnct such establish¬ 
ments by the same kind of members organised as Assoda- 
tions of Producers hav«i not succeeded ? ‘ 

^ .For the ailcce^ve experiments m Co-opm«tive Prodimtioii by 
i^iociaticais ,o{ Producers the student is referred to Tkt CxipmuHvi 
Mo^mint m Gnat Britain, by Beatrice Potter (Mrs. ^dney (>^t); 

Production, by Benjamin Jones (1894); aad, Bx a hsore 
teom survey, the supplement to Tks New Siateman of 
iptl, ratltM ^'Co-operative Production and Profit ^uiriRg.**- 
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; lie Democracy of Associations of Omsumers, whatevar 
its !iortc<»ning 3 and defects, has, wc suggest, the great 
advantage of being demonstrably practicable. The job can 
be done. It has also the further merit that it solves,the 
proUem presented by what the economists call the Law of 
Rent. It does not leave to any individual or group of 
individuals the appropriation and enjoyment of those 
advantages of superior sites and soils, and other differential 
factory in (production, which sliould be, economically and 
ethicaUy, taken only by the community as a whole. Mdfe- 
over, management by Associations of Consumers, whether 
National, Municipal, or Co-operative, gives onf, practical 
solution to the problem of fixing prices without competition, 
by enabling every producer to be paid at his own full 
Standard Rate, and distributing the various products at 
prices just over cost, the whole eventual surplus being 
returned to the purchasers in a rebate or discount on 
purchases, called “ dividend ’’; or otherwise appropriated 
for the benefit and by direction of the consumers themselves. 
Hence there is no danger of private monopoly; no oppor¬ 
tunity for particular groups of producers to make comers in 
»w materials; to get monopoly prices for commodities in 
times of scarcity, or to resist legitimate improvements in 
machinery or processes merely because these would interfoe 
with the vested interests of the persons owning particular 
instruments of production or possessing a particular kind of 
ddH. In short, the control of industries and services by 


Donocracie^of Consumers reaUses the Socialist principle of 
production for use and not for exchange, with all its mad- 
tdd advantages. Tho most significant of these superiorities 
Of'ftoduction for Use over Produdion for Exchange is its 
i^table effect on the structure and working of Democracy. 
Jieeing that the larger the output the smaller the burden of 
,J»!Srbead charges—or, to put it in another way,.the greater 
membership the more advantageous the enterprise— 
c^isiptiationi of Consumers are not tempted to close thar 
Ibis kind of Demc|cracy automatically remaint 
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always t^n to new-comers. On the other hand, Associa¬ 
tions of Producers, whether capitalists, technicians or 
manual workers, exactly because they turn out commodities 
and services not for their own use, but for exchange, are 
per^tually impelled to limit their numbers, so as to get, 
for the existing membership, the highest possible remunera¬ 
tion. This kind of Democracy is, therrfore, instinctively 
exclusive, tending always to become, within the community, 
a privileged body. AH this amounts to a soli^ reascji in 
fawour of “ nationalisation,” “ municipalisation,” and the 
consumers’ Co-operative Movement, which is reflected in the 
continuous and actually accelerating extension of all of 
them, not**m one country only, but throughout the civilised 
world.' 

But the Democracy based on Associations of Consumers, 
whether in the Nationd Government, the Municipality, or the 
Co-operative Society, reveals certain shortcomings and 
defects, some transient and resulting only from the existing 
C^italism, and others needing the remedy of a comple¬ 
mentary Democracy of Producers. So long as we have a 
society characterised by gross inequalities of income, it is 
inevitable that the conduct of industries and services by 
Associations of Consumers should be even more advantageous 
to the rich than to the poor, and of little or no use to those 
who are destitute. The same trail of a Capitalist environ¬ 
ment affects also the conditions of employment. The 
Co-operative Society, the Municipality or the Government 
Department cannot practically depart far from the normal 
conditions of the rest of the community; and thus avails 
little to raise the condition of the matvial working class. If, 
however, the Associations of Consumers were co-extensive 
with the community, they would themselves fix the standard. 
But there is a more fundamental criticism. The Democracy 

‘ See Towards Social Democracy ? by Sidney Webb (1916); and ix 
recent surveys, the supplemects to The Hew SUdesman of May 1914. 
and May 8, 1915, entitled, respectively. “The Cooperative Moremest*' 
and “State and Municipal Enterprise.** 
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of Consumers, in Co-operative Society, Municipality or 
State—^however wide may be the franchise, however effec¬ 
tive may be the Parliamentary machinery, and however 
much the elected executive is brought under constituency 
control—has the outstanding defect to the manual-working 
producer that, so far as his own working life is concerned, 
he does not feel it to be Democracy at all! The manage¬ 
ment, it is complained, is alwa}^ " government from above." 
Ittivexagtly for this reason that in tlie evolution of British 
Dernocracy the conduct of industries and services by Aslocia- 
tions of Consumers—whether in the voluntary Co-operative 
Society or in the geographically organised ^Municipality 
or State—^has had, for a correlative, the organisation of 
Associations of Producers, whether Professional Societies 
or Trade Unions. Their first object was merely to maintain 
and improve their members’ Standard of Life. Without 
the enforcement of a Standard Rate and protection against 
jjersonal tyranny, government by Associations of Consumers 
is apt to develop many of the evils of the " sweating ’’ 
characteristic of unrestrained capitalism. It is not now 
denied, even by the economists, that Trade Unionism, in 
its establishment of the Doctrine of the Common Rule, 
and the elaboration of this into the Standard Rate, the 
Normal Day, and the Policy of the National Minimum, 
has to its credit during the past three-quarters of a century 
no small measure of success, with more triumphs easily 
within view. Trade Unionism among the manual workers, 
like Prof^sional Association among the brain-workers,' 
has emphatically justified itself by its achievements. 

But Trade Unitaiism, though it has gone far to protect 
the worker from tyranny, has not' as yet, gained for him any 
• For a rtcent survey of Profcssiosal Aasoci-ntion in England and 
Wales—the only general study of it known to us—see the supplements to 
the Hew Stattsmm of September 25 and October 2. 1915 (" English 
'feacheis and their Professional Associations"), and April 21 and 2$, 
1917 (" Professional Associations "). The student wrfll note the distinction 
between two types of associations among professional brain workers, one 
having essentially Trade Union purposes, Uie other (which we distingnith 
as the Scientific Sodety) concerned only for the increase of knowledgs. 





po^Sve partidpation ia industriai managemait. To this 
^tent the complaints of the objectors among the manual- 
'hrorldng class are justified. In the perpetual see-saw of 
opinion in the Labour world the movement towards Parlia¬ 
mentary action and in favour of what we may call Com¬ 
munal Socialism became, at one time, almost an infatuation, 
in that its most enthusiastic advocates thought that it would! 
by itself, solve all problems. A reaction was inevitable! 
The danger is that this reaction may itself tai^ ou ijie 
ch^ter of an infatuation—this time in favour of the 
universal domination of Associations of Producers, and the 
“ Direct Action ’’ to which they are prone—against which, 
in the perpetual see-saw, there will come, in its turn, a 
contrary reaction, in the course of which Trade Unionism 
itself may suffer. 

This is not to say that the legitimate and desirable move¬ 
ment, spedaUy characteristic of the present century, for 
increased direct partidpation in "management" of the 
Associations of Producers—whether of Professional Societies 
or of Trade Unions, of doctors and teachers, or of-miners and 
railwa3men—has been, in this or any othef country, any¬ 
thing like ejthausted. In our view, in fact, it is along these 
lines that the next developments are to be expected. But, 
unless we are mistaken in our analysis, this does not mean 
that the Trade Unions or Professional Sodeties will take 
over the entire management of their industries or services, 
for which, in our opinion, no Association of Producers can 
be fitted.* Democrades of Producers, like Democmdes of 
Consumers, have their peculiar defects, and develop certain 
characteristic toxins from the very intensity of the interests 
drat they represent. Thfe chief of these defects is the 
corporate exdusiveness an^ corporate selfishness hahifaaUy 
developed by associations based on the common interest qi 
a particular action of workers, as against other sections U' 


»<W as an Appendix sn extract irom the concluding dnpter «( 
ePre jfcmrMl Dmocrac}', published in 1897, which w»dealt with.ail: 
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fRSsas <m the one hanid, and against the whole body of 
censumers and citizens on the other. When Democracies 
rf Producers own the instruments of production, or even 
secure a monopoly of the service to be rendered, they .have 
always tended in the past to close their ranks, to stereotype 
their processes and faculties, to exclude outsiders and to 
ban heterodoxy. We see this tendency at work alike in 
the ancient and modem world, in the castes of India and 
th^ijilds of China, in the mediaeval Craft Gilds as well as 
in th? modem Trade Unions and Professional Associatibns. 
So long as the Trade Union is an organ of revolt against 
the Capitalist System—so long as the manual porkers are 
fighting a common enemy in the private owner of land and 
capital—this corporate selfishness is held in check; though 
the frequency of demarcation disputes, even in the Trade 
Union Movement of to-day, gives some indication of what 
might happen if the Trade Union became an organ of 
government. We sec no way of securing the community 
of consumers and citizens against this spirit of corporate 
exclusiveness, and against the inherent objection of an 
existing generation of producers to new methods of working 
.unfamiliar to thefh, otherwise than placing the supreme 
control,in the Democracies of Consumers and citizens. 
There is a further and more subtle defect in Democracies 
of Producers, the very mention of which may perhaps be 
resented by those Indu.strial Unionists who seek to curb 
the " corporateness ” of National Gilds by the “ self- 
gjvemment ” of the workshop. Tlic experience of self- 
governing itorksliops shows that the relationship between 
the indispensable dir^tor or manager (who must, like the 


conductor of an orchestra, decidf the tune and set the 
thne) and the workers whom he dijects becomes hopelessly 
uatenabte if this director or manager is elected or dismissibte 
|^,the very persons to whom he gives orders. Over and 
OW again, in the records of the almost innumerable self- 
workshops that have been established in Great 
t or on the Continent, we find thw failure intimacy 

2 A2 
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connected with the impracticable position of a manager 
directing the workers during the day, and being reprimanded 
or altogether superseded by a committee meeting of these 
same, workers in the evening I Finally, there is the diificult 
question of the price to be put on the article when it passes 
to the consumer. Normally the price of a commodity must 
cover the cost of production, and this cost is, in the main, 
determined by the character of the machinery and process 
employed. Hence, if the organised workers are ^v^ ^hc 
povfer to decide not only the number and qualifications of 
the persons to be employed but also the machinery and 
process to ^ used, they will, in fact, determine the price to 
be charged to the consumer—not always to the consumer’s 
advantage, or consistently with the interests of other sec¬ 
tions of workers.’ 

To sum up, we expect to see the supreme authority in 
each industry or service vested, not in the workers as such, 
but in the community as a whole. Any National Board 
may well include representatives of the producers of the 
particular product or service, and also of its consumers, 
but they must be reinforced by the presepce of represent- 


^ We do not discuss here all the diflicnltios inherent in the government 
of a large and populous community — such, for instance, as that of 
combining a large measure of local autonomy (which is what many people 
mean by freedom) with the necessary unity of national policy and central 
control (without which there would be gross inequality, internecine strife, 
and chaos). This difficulty has to bi' faced ahke by Industrial Unionists, 
Gild Socialists, and the advocates of Democracy based on geographical 
constituencies. Nor have we mentioned the problems, in which the Trade 
Unions have tlieir ovm wealth of experience, as to the rclatidiisbip between 
ejected representatives and their constituents; between representative 
assemblies and executive committees; and between executive committee 
and the official stafi. These problems and difficulties (on which we have 
written in our Ifidustrial Democracy) are common to ail democratic systems 
of adidnistratimi, whether based on constituencies of pixiducers, con> 
•omers, or citi»?ns. It seems to us that constituencies of producers present 
special difficulties of their own, such as (i.) that of defining the boundaries 
between industries or services, and (ii.) the problem, within an indullry 
or a service, of how to provide for the reprs^ntation of numeticatty 
unequal distinct sections, groups, or grades, each with its own luhniqM$. 
Tbe further we go in Democracy the more complicated it becomes, tad 
tiie greats tbe tHoeA for knowled^. 
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atives of the community organised as citizens, interested in 
the future as well as the present prosperity of the com¬ 
munity. The management of industry, a complex function 
of many kinds and grades, will, as we sec it, not be the 
sdle sphere of either the one or the other set of pai^ners, 
but is clearly dc'stined to be distributed between tlicin—the 
actual direction and decision being shared between the 
representatives of the Trade Union or Professional Society 
on^the one hand, and those of the community in Co-operative 
SociRy, Municipality, or National Government on the c^her. 
And this recognition of the essential partnership in manage¬ 
ment between Associations of Producers and that Associa¬ 
tion of Consumers which is the community in ^)nc or other 
form, will, we suggest, take different shapes in different 
industries and services, in different countries, and at different 
periods; and, as we must add, will necessarily take time 
and thought to work out in detail. One thing is clear. 
There will be a .steadily increasing recognition of a funda- 
hiental change in the status both of the directors and 
managers of industry (who are now usually either themselves 
capitalists, or hired for the service of capitalist interests), 
and of the technicians and manual workers. The directors 
and managers of industry, however they may be selected 
and paid, will become increasingly the officers of the com¬ 
munity, serving not their own but the whole community’s 
interests. The technicians and manual workers will become 
ever less and less the personal servants of the directors and 
managers; and will be more and more enrolled, like them, 
in the service, not of any private employer, but of the 
community itself, whether the form be that of State or 
Municipality or Co-operative Society, or any combination 
or variant of these. To use the expression of the,pre8ent 
G^eral Secretary of the Miners' I^deration (Frank Hodges), 
iQanager, technician, and manual worker alike will become 
parties to a " social" as distinguished from a commercial 
contract. All alike, indeed, whatever may be the exact 
form of ownership of the instruments of production, will. 
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• to id as function is concerned, become increaai^iy partners 
iii the perfonnance of a common public service. 

We see in tliis evolution a great future for the Trade 
Unions, if they will, in organisation and personal equipment, 
rise tft the height of their enlarged function. They will 
need, by amalgamation or federation, and by afiording 
facilities for easy admission and for a simple transfer of 
membership, to make themselves much more nearly than 
at present co-extensive with their several industries. They 
will Ijave to make special provision in their constiAtidfts*to 
secure an effective representation, on their own executive and 
legislative councils, of distinct crafts, grades, or specialisa¬ 
tions, which hiust always form small minorities of the whole 
body. They will find it necessary to make the local organisa¬ 
tion of their members, in branch or district, much more 
comcident than at present with their members’ several 
places of emplojmient, so as to approximate to making 
identical the workshop and the branch. There would seem 
to be a great development opening up for the Works Com¬ 
mittees and the " Shop Stewards,” brought effectively into 
organic relation witli the nationally settled industrial policy. 
At any rate, in industries already passing under the control 
of Associations of Consumers, whether by nationalisation or 
munkipalisation, or by the spread of consumers’ co-operation, 
there ^1 be great scope for District Councils and National 
Boards, as well as for Advisory and Research Committees 
representative of different specialities, in which managers 
and foremen, technicians and operatives, will jointly super¬ 
sede the capitalist Board of Directors. But the miaagement 
of each industry is very far from being the whole of the task. 
In Parliament itself, and en Municipal Councils, the W(»ld 
of Labour, by hand or by brain, will need to give a continuotis 
and an equal backing to its own political party, in order ho lea 
to it that it has its own representatives—specialised ar^ 
trained for this supreme political function—not by ones ai^ 
twos, but in force; gradually coming, in fact, to jne-f 
dominate over the representatives of the surviving capitahsl' 
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and landlord parties. Trade Unionists, in the mass, \nll 
not only have to continue and extend the loyalty and self* 
dtnmtion whicli have always been characteristic of successful 

S ade Unionism, but also to acquire a more comprehensive 
derstanding of the working of democratic institutions, a 
ttiote accurate appreciation of the imperative necessity of 
combining botli the leading types of democratic self- 
^vemment—on the one hand the self-government based 
on»ti^ c(<nmon needs of the whole popuktion divided into 
geographical constituencies, and on the other tlie 'self- 
government springing from the special requirements of 
men and women bound together by the felipwship of a 
common task and a common technique. The Trade Unions 
and Profes^onal Societies, if they are increasingly to partici¬ 
pate in the government of their industries and services, will 
in particular have to provide themselves with a greater 
number of whole-time specialist representatives, better paid 
and more considerately treated than at present, and supplied 
with increased opportunities for education and training. 

We end on a note of warning. The object and purpose 
of the workers, organised vocationally in Trade Unions and 
Professional Associations, and politically in the Labour 
Party, is no mere increase of wages or reduction of hours.* 
It comprises nothing less than a reconstruction of society, 
by the elimination, from the nation's industries and services, 
of the Capitalist Profitmaker, and the consequent shrinking 
up of the class of functionless persons who live merely by 

» This is'weU pot by an American economist, " The Trade Union 
ncogramme, or rather the Trade Union programmes, for each Trade 
Union has a programme Si its own, is not the unrelated economic demands 
arid methods which it is usually conceived to be, but it is a closely integrated 
aadal philosophy and plan of action. In the case of most Ui^ types 
programme centres indeed about ecoidmiic demands and metnods, but 
it rests on the broad foundatioA of the conception of right, of rights, and 
general theory pecuUar to the workers; and it fans out to reflect all 
■vv'eranir ethicsl, juridical, and social hopes and fearsf aims, attitudes, 
' aspirations of the group. It expresses the workers' social theory and 
, iu<QW rules of the game to which they are committed, not only in industry 
* .-ite in social affairs generally. It is the organised workers' conceptual 
(TmA UnwnuiH in Hu VniHi Stotts, by E. F. Uoide, p. aSol. 
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owning. Profit-making as a pursuit, with its sanctification 
)f the motive of pecuniary self-interest, is the demon that 
las to be exorcised. The journey of the I-abour Party 
iowards its goal must necessarily be a long and arduous 
one. In the painful " Pilgrim’s Progress ” of Democracy 
the workers will be perpetually tempted into by-paths 
that lead only to the Slough of Despond. It is not so 
much the enticing away of individuals in the open pursuit 
of wealth that is to be feared, as the temptation of^arycular 
Trade Unions, or particular sections of the workeb, to 
enter into alliances with Associations of Capitalist Em¬ 
ployers for the exploitation of the consumer. " Co-partner¬ 
ship,” or profit-sharing with individual capitalists, has 
been seen through and rejected. But the " co-partnership” 
of Trade Unions with Associations of Capitalists—whether 
as a development of " Whitley Councils " or otherwise— 
which far-siglrted capitalists will presently offer in specious 
forms (with a view, particularly, to Protective Custon^^ 
Tariffs and other devices for maintaining unnecessarily 
high prices, or to governmental favours and remissions 
of taxation) is, we fear, hankered after, by some Trade 
Union leaders, and might be made seductive to particular 
grades or sections of workers. Any such policy, however 
plausible, would in our judgement be a disastrous under¬ 
mining of the solidarity of the whole working class, and a 
formidable obstacle to any genuine Democratic Control of 
Industry, as well as to any general progress in personal 
freedom and in the more equal sharing of tljc National 
Product. 
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APPENDIX I 

ON THE ASSUMED CONNECnON BETWEEN THE TRADE UNIONS 
AND THE GILDS IN DUBLIN 

In Dublin the Trade Union descent from the (iilds is embodied 
in the printed documents of the Unions themselves, and is 
conunoidy assumed to be confirmed by their possession of thoi 
Gfld charters. Tlic Trade Union banners not only, in many 
cases, bear the same arms as the old Gilds, but often also the 
da\« of their incorporation. Thus, the old society of " regular ” 
carpenters (now a branch of the Amalgamated) claims to date 
from 1490; the " Regular Oixrativc House-painters' Trade 
Union " connects itself with the Guild of St. Luke, 167UI and 
the local unions of bricklayers and plasterers assume the date 
of the incorporation of the Bricklayers’ and Plasterers' Company 
by Charles II. (1670). The box of the Dublin Bricklayers’ 
Society does, in fact, contain a parchment which purjwrts to 
be the original charter of the latter Company. How this docu¬ 
ment, given to the exclusively Protestant incorporation of 
woddng mastep, which was abolished by statute in 1840, came 
into the poss^ion of what has always been a mainly Roman 
Caftdic body of wage-earners, dating certainly from 1830, is 
mst dear. The parchm|nt, which is bereft of its seal and bears 
on '^e back, in the handwriting of a’lawyer’s clerk, the words 
“ Bhiddayers, 28th June, 1843," was probably thrown aside as 
tMrthless after the dissolutioi\ of the Company. 

A search among contemporap' pamphlets brou^t to light 
l^ lttteresting epi^e in the histoty of the Dublin building 
It i^3pears that, alter the dissolution of the Company, 
Pemberton, who had been Master, and who was 
ilSieBQy a man of energy and ability, attempted to form an 
7 *' 
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affiance between the then powerful journeymen bricMayers’ and 
plasterers' societies and the master bricWayers and plasterers, 
in order to resist the common enemy, the " foreign contractor.’’ 
This had long been a favourite project of Pemberton's. Already 
in 1812 he had urged the rapidly decaying Company to resist the 
uprfeing of" builders,” and to admit Roman Catholic craftsmen. 
But the Company, which then included scarcely a dozen practis¬ 
ing master bricklayers or plasterers, took no action. Bi 1832 
Pemberton turned to the men, and vainly proposed to the 
" Trades Political Union,” a kind of Trades Council, that they 
should take common action against ” the contrMt sv^m.” 
At*last, in 1846, six years after the abolition of t^ Cm^ny, 
he seems to have succeeded in forming some kind of allhmce. 
The journeymen bricklayers and plasterers were induced to 
accept, from himself and his associates, formal certificates of 
proficiency. Several of these certificates, signed by Pemberton 
and other employers, are in the possession of the older workmen, 
but no one could explain to us their use. The alliance probably 
jested on some promise of preference for employment on the 
one part, and refusal to work for a contractor on the other. 
This close connection between a leading member of the Company 
and the Trade Unionists may perhaps account for the, old charter, 
then become waste paper, Wing its way into the Trade Union 
chest. 

Particulars of Pemberton’s action will ba found in the pam¬ 
phlet entitled An Address of the Bricklayers and Plasterers to the 
Tradestnen of the City of Dublin on the necessity of their co-operating 
for the attainment of their corporate rights and privileges, by 
Benjamin Pemberton (Dublin, 1833, 36 pages), preserved in 
Vol. 1567 of the Holiday Tracts in the Royal Irish Academy. 
In no other case, either in Dublin or elsewhere, have we found 
a Trade Union in possession of any Gild documents or relics. 

The absolute impossibility of any passage of the Dublin 
Companies into the local Trade Unions will be apparent when 
we remember that the bulk of the wace-caming population of 
the city are, and have always been, Roman Catholics. Ihc 
Dublin Companies were, to the last, rigidly confined to E{asco- 
palian Protestants. Eveif after the barriers had been nominally 
removed by the Catholic Emancipation in 1829, the Companies, 
then shrunlaup into Uttic cliques of middle-class capitalists, tlith 
little or no connection with the trades, steadfastly refund to 
admit any Roman Catholics to membership. A few well-to-do 
Roman Catholics forced themselves in between 1829 and 1838 
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by mandamus. But when inquiry was made in 1838 by the 
Commissioners appointed under the Municipal Corporations Act, 
only half a dozen Roman Catholics were members, and the 
Companies were found to be composed, in the main, of capitalists 
and professional men. There is no evidence that even one wage- 
earner was in their ranks. Long before this time the Trade 
Unions of Dublin had obtained an unenviable notoriety. -Already, 
in 1824, the Chief Constable of Dublin testified to the complete 
organisation of the operatives in illegal associations. In 1838 
O'ftqMell made his celebrated attack upon them in the House 
of C^mtSis, which led to a Select Committee. In short, whilst 
the Dublin Companies were, until their abolition by the A*ct of 
1840, in much the same condition as those of London, with the 
added fact of religious exclusiveness, the Dublin Jradc Unions 
were long before that date at the height of their power. 

The adoption by the Dublin Trade Unions of the arms, 
mottoes, saints, and dates of origin of the old Dublin (iilds is 
more interesting as a trait of Irish character than as any proof 
of historic continuity. Dius, in their rules of 1883, the brick¬ 
layers content themselves with repeating the original preface 
tommon to the Trade Societies which were formed in the be¬ 
ginning of this century, to the effect that " the journeyman 
bricklayers of the City of Dublin have imposed on themselves 
the adoption of tte following laudable scheme of raising a Fund 
for friendly society purposes.” A card of membership, dated 
1830, bears no reference to the Gild or Company of Bricklayers 
and Plasterers from whom descent is irow claimed. The rules 
of 1883 are entitled those of the " incorporated ” brick or stone 
layers' association, and in tbe edition of 1888 this had developed 
into the " Ancient Gild of Saint Bartholomew.” Finally, the 
coat of arms of the old company with the date of its incor]»ra- 
tion (" A.D. 1670 ”) appear on the new banner of the society. 
Similarly, the old local society of " Regular Carpenters," which 
was well known as a Trade Union in 1824, and was engaged 
in a strike in 1833 tseven years Ifcfore the abolition of the 
Company of Carpenters, Millers, Masons, and Tylers, or Gild 
of the fraternity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, of the house of 
St. Thomas the Martyr," istablished by Henry VIII. in 1532), 
idopted for the first time, in its rules of i88i, the coat of arms 
and motto of the Gild, but retained its own title olf" The United 
Brothers of St. Joseph.” The card of membership, printed in 
1^, boldly gives the date of establishment as 1458, whilst 
other jxinted matter places it at 1490. The Dublin painters 



ww imcribe 1670 on tiieir new banner, but the earliest traditions 
« tWr members date only from 1820. In short, the frish 
Trade Uniomst, with his genuine love for the picturesque, and 
his reverence for historical association, has steadily " annexed " 
antiquity, and has anbraced every opportunity for transferring 
the oti^n of his society a few generations further back. 
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a1>d regulations of tiif. grand national 

CONSOLIDATED TRADES UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND, INSTITUTED FOB THE PURPOSE OF THE MORE 
EFFECTUALLY ENABUNG THE WORKING CLASSE| TO SECURE, 
PROTECT, AND ESTABUSB THE RIGHTS OF INDUSTRY {1834). 
(Goldsmiths’ Library, University of London.) 

I. F="-h Trade in this Consolidated Union shall have its 
Grand Lodge in that town or city most eligible for it: such 
Grand Lodge to be governed internally by a Grand Master, 
Deputy Grand Master, and Grand Secretary, and a Committee 
of Management. 

II. Each Grand Lodge shall have its District Lodges, in any 
number, to be dBignatcd or named after the town or city in 
r^ch the District Dxlge is founded. 

III. Each Grand Lodge shall be considered the head of its 
own particular trade, and to have certain exclusive powers 
accordin^y; but in all other resects the Grand Lodges are to 
answer the same ends as the District Lodges. 

IV. Each District Lodge shall embrace within itself aB 
operatives of the same trade, living in smaller towns or villages 
adjacent to it; and shall be governed internally by a Prcsidtmt, 
Vice-President, Secretary, and a Committee of Management. 

V. Each District Lodge shall have (if necessary) its Branch 
Lbdge or Lodges, numbered in rotation; such Branch Lodges 
to be under the control of the District Lodge frran which ttey 

. 

■, VL An unUmited number of the above described Lo<%es 
i|aH form and constitute the Grand National Consolidated 
iTndes Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

7«5 
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VII. Each District shall have its Central Committee, com¬ 
posed of a Deputy, or Deputies, from every District Lodge of 
the diflerent trades in the district; such Central Committee 
shall meet once in every week to superintend and watch over 
the interests of the Consolidated Union in that District, trans¬ 
mitting a report of the same, monthly, to the Executive Council 
in London, together with any suggestions of improvements they 
may think proper. 

VIII. The General government of the G.N.C.T.U. shall be 
vested in a Grand Council of Delegates from each of the Ceqjral 
Conduces of all the Districts in the C.U., to be hd!den'*?very 
six months, at such places as shall be decided upon at the 
preceding Council; the next Meeting of the Grand Council of 
the C.U. to fee held on the first day of September 1834, and to 
continue its sitting so long as may be requisite. 

IX. During the recess of the Grand Council of Delegates, 
the Government of the C.U. shall be vested in an Executive 
Cbundl of Five; which Executive will in future be chosen at 
the Grand Delegate Council aforesaid. 

X. All dispensations or grants for the formation of new 
Lodges shall come from the Grand Lodge of each particular 
trade, or from the Executive Council. Applications for dis¬ 
pensations to come through the Central Committee of the 
District or by memorial, signed by at least 20 Operatives of 
the place where such new Lodge is proposed to be founded. 

XI. The Executive Council shall act as trustees for all 
Funds provided by the C.U., for the adjustment of strikes, the 
purchasing or renting of land, establishing provirion stores, 
workshops, etc.; or for any other purposes connected with the 
general benefit of the whole of the Union. 

XII. All sums for the above purposes to be transmitted frran 
the Lodges to the Executive ^uncil thWgh some safe and 
accredit^ medium. 

XIII. District and Grand Lodges shall have the control Of 
their own funds, subject to the levies imposed upon them Ijy 
the Executive? Council. 

XIV. The ordinary weekly subscriptions of members be 
threepence each memW. 
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XV. No strike or turn out for an advance of wages shall be 
made by the members of any Lodge in the Consolidated Union 
without the consent of the Executive Council; but in all eases 
of a reduction of wages the Central Committee of the District 
shall have the power of deciding whether a strike shall or^shall 
not take place; and should such Central Committee 1 x' neces¬ 
sitated to order a levy in support of such strike brought on by 
such reduction of wages, such order shall be made on all the 
Lodges; in the first instance, in the District in which such 
reduction hath taken place; and on advice Ixing forwarded to 
th^^culive they shall consider the case, and order accordingly. 

XVI. No higher sum than los. per week each shall be*paid 
to members during a strike or turn out. 

XVII. All Lodges shall be divided into local rections of 20 
men each, or as near that number as may be. 

Miscellaneous and Auxiliary Lodges 

XVIII. In all cases where the number of operatives in’a 
particular Trade, in any District, is too limited to allow of such 
Trade forming a Lodge of itself, the members of such Trade 
shall be permitted to become Unionists by joining the Lodge 
of any other Trade in the District. Should there be several 
Trades in a DisJjict thus limited with respect to the number 
of their Operatives, they shall be allowed to form together a 
District Miscellaneous Lodge, with permission, in order to 
extend the sphere of the brotherhood, to hold out the hand of 
fellowship to all really useful Labourers employed productively. 

XIX. And, in order that all acknBwledged Friends to the 
Productive Classes may attach themselves to the C.U., an 
Auxiliary Lodge may be established in every City or Town in 
the Kingd<jm. The members of each Lodge shall conform to 
all the Rules and Regulations herein contained, and be bound 
in the same manntu, and subject to all the I-aws of the 
G.U.C.T.U.; and shall not, in any.manner, or at any time or 
place, speak or write anything in opposition to these Laws or 
the interests of the Union aforesaid.* The Auxiliary Lodge shall 
be liable to be dissolved according to Article XXII. 

XX. Lodges of Industrious Females shall be instituted in 
every Kstrict where it may be practicable; such Lodges to be 
considered, in every respect, as part of, and belonging to, the 
G.N.C.T.U. 
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Employment of Turn Outs 

XXI. In all cases of strikes or turn outs, uiere it is 

practicable to employ Members in the making or producing of 
iuch.commodities or articles as are in demand among their 
brother Unionists, or any other operatives willing to purchase 
the same, each Lodge shall provide a work-room or shop in 
which such commodities and articles may be manufactured on 
account of that Lodge, which shall make proper arrangements 
for the supply of the necessary materials; over which arrgjjge- 
ments the Central Committee of the District shalf ha^ the 
control, subject to the scrutiny of the Grand Lodge Committee 
of the Trade on strike. ’ < 

XXII. The Grand Lodge of each Trade to have the power 
of dissolving any District Lodge, in that Trade, for any 
violation of these Laws, any outrage upon the Public Peace, or 
lor gross neglect of Duty. All Brandi, Miscellaneous, or Auxiliary 
Lpdges to be subject to the same control. 

• XXIII. The internal management and general concerns of 
each Grand or District Lodge are vested in a Committee of 
Management, composed of at least Seven, and not more than 
25 Members, each to be chosen by Ballot, and elected 
by having not less than three-fourths of the Votes of the 
Members present, at the time of his election, in his favour, 
The whole of this Committee to go out of office Quarterly, 
eligible, however, to re-eWction. The Grand Master, or President, 
and the Secretary, or Grand Secretary of a Grand or a District 
Lodge, to be considered,Members of its Committee of Manage¬ 
ment by virtue of their Offices. 

XXIV. Each Grand Lodge, in this C.U., to be considered 
the centre of information regarding the general a^rs of its 
MTticular Trade; each District Lodge to communicate with 
its Grand Lodge at the end of each month, and to give an 
account to it of the numbes of people Members in the District 
Lodge—-the gross number of hours of labour performed ^ 
Aem in that district'-the state of its funds—and any local at 
general intelligence riiat may be coftsidered of interest to 
Giud Lodge, , 

XXV. The Committee of Management in each Lodge 
'Mt at least on one evening in every week for the de^tr^ 
-banneai—and oftener if necessary. 
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>XXVt, ¥«uJi Grand or District Lodge to hold its meetings 
oii oSe evening in every month; at vdiich meeting a Repmrt 
of tJie Proceefings of the Committee, during the past month, 
shaft be laid before the Members, together with an Abstract of 
diC'^te of the Funds, an account of the prospects of •the 
Sod^, and any propositions or By-Laws which the Committee 
may have to suggest for adoption, and any other information 
ot,torrespondence of interest to the Members. All nominations 
of flesh Officers to be made at Lodge meetings, and ail complaints 
of M emb ers to be considered and discus.sed therein. 

■' 50 ^ 1 . \he Grand Master or Deputy Grand Master, 
President, or Vice-President, or both, shall preside at all meet¬ 
ings of Grand or District Lodges, to keep order, state and put 
questions according to the sense 'and intention of thi Members, 
give effect to the resolutions, and cause them to be put in force; 
and they shall be addressed by Members, during Lodge hours, 
by their proper titles. 

XXVIII. No subject which does not immediately concern 
the interests of the Trade shall be discussed at any meetings 
of Committees or Lodges; and no proposition shall be adopts 
in mther without the consent of at least three-fourths of the 
members present at its proposal—the question to be decided by 
ballot if any Member demand it. Not less than five Members 
of Conunittee of Mamagement to constitute a Quorum, provided 
the lest have all been duly summoned; no Grand or District 
Lodge to be considered open unless at least 30 members be 
presort 

XXIX. EachClrand or District Lodge shall have the power 
to appdnt Sub-Committees to enquke into or manage any 
touching their interests, of which Comrmttees the head 
(fficeis of the,Lodge are always to be considered Members. 


• 0 / Secrelarits^ 

XXX. The duties of a secretary to a Grand or District 
Lo|to are To attend Lodge and Committee meetings and take 
oftiaBtes'of the proceedings, dhtering the same in a book to be 
iMf fra-purpose. , . „ . • « , . 

conduct all the correspondence of the Society. To take 
nan'es and addresses of parties desirous of beiiig 
iftn the Order; and upon reedving the initiation fee 
and entering the amount into a boede, he wUl gi vc each 
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party a card, by vdiich they may be admitted into the place 
appointed for the ceremony. 

To receive the subscri^ons of members, entering the same 
into a small account book, numbering the Subscribers from 
No.* I, and following up the sequence in regulation order, giving 
to each Subscriber a card, on which his contribution or payment 
shall be noted. 

To enter all additional weekly payments, and all levies, into 
separate small books; all subscriptions and payments to be 
afterwards copied into a ledger, ruled expressly for the purpose. 

,The Secretary to be paid an adequate weekly safety t^d to 
be allowed an Assistant if the amount of business require it. 

The Secretary of each Grand or District Lodge shall balance 
his books pnce every fortnight, and the Managing Committee 
shall audit them, going over each item of receipt and expendi¬ 
ture with strict attention, checking the same with scrupulous 
care; and if found correct, three of the Committee shall verify 
_the same by affixing their signatures to the page on which the 
‘balance is struck. 


Iniiiation 

XXXI. Any of the Officers or Members of a Lodge may be 
appointed by the Committee of Management to perform the 
Initiation Service; and to have charge of the Robes, etc., for 
that purpose ; for which the Committee may allow him a reason¬ 
able remuneration. 

Any party applying to be initiated must bring forward two 
witnesses as to character and the identity of his trade or 
occupation. 

Of Branch Lodges 

XXXII. Branch Lodge Meetings shall be held cyi one evening 
in every week, in the respective localities; at which Lodges any 
motion, proposed by law, etc., may be discussed and considered 
by the Members previous to its being finally submitted to the 
Grand or District Lodge Committee. 

XXXlll. The Members of each Branch may elect a President 
to preside pt the Branch Lodge, and a Secretary, to collect 
sulMcriptions or levies for their Grand or District Lod^; who 
shall also attend meetings of the Committee of Managment 
for imtructions and information, and to submit suggestions, 
complaints, etc., from his Branch Lodge. No salaries or fees 
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to be sJlowed to officers of Branch Lodges, unless by the 
unanimous consent of their Members. 


Wardens, Etc. 

XXXIV. In addition to the Officers before mentioned in 
these regulations, there shall be, in each Grand and District 
Lodge a Warden, an Inside Tyler, an Outside Tyler, and a 
Conductor, whose principal duties arc to attend Initiations, and 
se^^t go improper persons be admitted into the meetings. 
These officers to be elected in the same manner, and at the «ame 
periods, as other officers. 


Miscellaneous Articles 

XXXV. Any Member shall be liable to expulsion from the 
Lodges for any improper conduct therein; and shall be excluded 
from the benefits of the Society if his subscriptions be mobe 
than six months in arrear, unless the Committee of Management 
shall see cause to decide otherwise. 

XXXVI. The G.U.C.T.U. Gazette to be considered the 
official organ of the Executive Council, and the general medium 
of intelligence on*the affairs of the Union. 

XXXVII. Each Lodge shall, as soon as possible, make 
arrangements for furnishing the means of instituting Libraries 
or Reading-Rooms, or any other arrangements, affording them 
every facility for meeting together for friendly conversation, 
mutual instruction, and rationri amusement or recreation. 

XXXVIII. In all cases, where it be practicable, each Lodge 
shall establish within its locality one or more Depots for 
provisions and articles in general domestic use, in order that its 
Members may be sullied with the best of such commodities at 
fittle above wholesale prices. i 

XXXIX. Each District and Grand Lodge shall endeavour 
to institute a Fund for thg support of sick and aged Members, 
^pd for defraying the funeral expenses of decea^ Members, 
on a similar principle to that of Benefit Societiessuch fund to 
be kept up by small monthly contributions from those Unionists 
who are sAng to subscribe towards it. 

XL Each Grand or District Lodge to have the power of 



it* own By-Laws for purposes not cSomini^ in. tfoese 
Kegiilations; 'but such By-Laws or Laws must not 1 )e. in 
oppc^tkm to, or in counteraction of, any of the Articles herein 
specified. 

xLi. No Member can enter Lodge Meetings without givmg 
the proper signs, and producing his card to prove his member¬ 
ship, and that he is not in arrears of subscription for more than 
one month, unless lenity has been granted by order of Committee. 

XLII. That a separate Treasurer be appointed for every 
£20 ^f the funds collected; and that such Treasurerr shjjfifot 
suffer any money to be withdrawn from their hands without 
a written order, signed by at least three of the Managing Com¬ 
mittee and-pi^ented by the Secretary, or one of the other ofiicets 
of the Society 

XLIII. All sums under £30 shall be left in the hands of the 
Secretary for current expenses; but no outlay shall be made 
by him without an express order from the Managing Committee, 
signed by at least three of its Membere. 

XLIV. That every Member of this Union do use his best 
endeavours, by fair and open argument, and the force of good 
example, and not by int^dation or violence, to induce his 
feUows to join the brotherhood, in order that no workmen may 
ranmn out of the Union to undersell them m the market of 
labour; as, while that is done, employers will be enabled to 
resist the demands of the Unionists, whereas, if no operatives 
remain put of union, employers will be compelled to keep up 
rite price of Labour. 

XLV. That each Member of the C.U. pay a .Registration 
Fee of 3d, to defray the general expenses; which fee is to be 
transmitted to the Executive once in every month. , 


’ XLVL That although the design of the Union is, in riM 
first instance, to raise the .wages of the Wkmen, or prevent 
any further reduction therein, and to diminish the hours cf 
labour, the great and ultimate object of it must be to estabSMl 
^ paramount tights of Industry anti Humanity, by in5tiththl| 
Mcb measure; as shall efiectudly prevent the ignoraht, i#at 
^ useless of Society from having Utat undue coiritif, 
(met the fnnts of our toil, which, through tiie agency of a 
Bioney systm, they at present possras; and mt, caosefiUehji^'; 



arf eadi other in bringing about A Difbebent Order 

or iOmgss, in which the resdly usefnl and intelhgent part of 
iodety bnfy shall have the direction of its affairs, and in which 
Well-<toected industry and virtue duiU meet their just distinc- 
and reward, and vicious idleness its merited contempt and 
dilstitutioin. 

XLVH. All the Rules and Regulations herein contained be 
Object to the revision, alteration, or abrogation of the Grand 
Delegate Council 



APPENDIX III 

SUDING SCALES 

The Sliding Scale, an arrangement by which it is agreed in 
advance that*wages shall vary in a definite relation to changes 
in the market price of the product, appears to have been familiar 
to the iron trade for a couple of generations. " About fifty years 
ago Mr. G. B. Thomeycroft, of Wolverhampton, head of a well- 
kMwn firm of iron-masters, suggested to certain other houses 
that wages should fluctuate with the price of ‘ marked bars ’ 
—these words indicating a quahty of iron that then enjoyed a, 
high reputation. The suggestion was adopted to this extent, 
that when a demand was made by the men for an advance in 
wages, any advance that was given was proportionate to the 
selUng price of ' marked bars.’ The puddleiS received, as a 
rule, IS. for each pound of the selling price; but on exceptional 
occasions, a special temporary advance or ‘premium’ was 
ccmceded. The terms of this arrangement do not seem to have 
been reduced to writing, though they remained in force for 
many years, and were well known as the Thomeycroft scale.” * 
At the time of the great strike of Staffordshire puddlers, in 
l86j, a local understanding of a similar nature appears to have 
been in existence. The joint committee of iron-masters and 
puddlers, which was established at Darlington in 1869 as the 
•’North of England Manufactured Iron Board,” soon worked 
oat a formal sliding scale fob its own guidance. This scale, as 
well as that adopted by the J^idland Iron Trade Board, has been 
repeatedly revi^, abandoned, and ,again re-established; but 
hs worUrig has, on the whole, commended itself to the rejuoi 
( 

1 Stttemest furnished to Profosor Munro by Mr. Daniel Jones, of tiie 
IGdluid Inm and Steel Wages Board, quoted in Siiiing Scales tn Uie Coal 
mut Jms ImdHstrm (p. 141). 
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seMatives of the ironworkers, and has, so fax as the prind|de 
is concerned, produced no important dissensions among them. 
“We believe," said Mr. Trow, the men's secretary, to the 
Lsiour Commission in 1892, “it would be most satisfactory 
if this principle were generally adopted. ... In all our 
experience of the past we have had less trouble in the pertods 
in which sliding scales have obtained.” The cause of the 
exceptional satisfaction of the ironworkers with their WagM 
Boards and Sliding Scales is obscure, but it may be interesting 
to the student to note that the members of the Ironworkers 
Assqmtion are largely sub-contractors, themselves emplo^ng 
workmra wffo arc usually outside the Union, and have no dirpct 
representation on the Board. For a careful staternent of the 
facts as to these Wage Boards and Sliding Scales in the iron 
•industry, see The Adjusiment of Wages (by Sir W.,J. Ashley, 
1903), pp. 142-151, and specimen rules, reports, and scales, pp. 
268-307. At present (1920) separate Sliding Scales of this nature 
are in force for the Cleveland and the North Lincolnshire Blast- 
fumacemen; the Scottish Iron and the Consett Millmcn ; Brown, 
Bayley.’s No. l Mill; the Scottish Enginemen and Steel Millmen ; 
the Stiiordshire Sheet Trade; the Midlands Puddling MiUs and 
Farges; and the South Wales and Monmouthshire Iron and 
Steel Trade. 

Widely different has been the result of the Shdmg Scale 
among the coal miners. Its ini iduction into this trade dates 
from 1874, though it was not until 1879 that its adoption became 
common. Since then it has been abandoned in all districts, and 
it is energetically repudiated by the Miners Federation. The 
following table includes all the Sliding Scales in the coal industry 
known to us. Between 1879 and 1886 there were a number of 
informal Sliding Scales in force for particular collieries, whidt 
were mostly superseded by the more general scales, or otherwise 
came to an cpd. It is believed that no Sliding Scale is now in 
force in any coal district. 


July *4, 1874 South Staffordshire I. Revised rS?;. 

May 28, X875 South Wales I. „ 1880. 

April t3, 1876 Somerset. Ended t889. 

February 6, 1877 Cannocjc Chase 1 . Revised 4879. 

March 14, 1877 Durham I. „ r 879 . 

Ito^ubhr I, 1S77 South Staffordshire 11 . • „ rSSa. 

14. i879 Cannock Chase II. „ l88j. 

. October II, 1879 Durham II. .. >887. 

fOMofaet 31, 1879 Cumberland I. Ended 1881. 



3 , 

ifowmlwr 10,1879 

November ij, 1879 
December 19, r879 

January 17, 1880 

January 20, 1880 

January 26, 1880 

February 14, 1880 
January i, 1881 
December 32, 1881 
January t, 1882 
April 29, 1882 

June 6, «, 1882 

June 22, 1882 

July r8, 1882 

August 24, 1882 

Se^mber 29,18S2 
' March 9, 1683 

June 12, 1884 

November 28, 1884 
Match 12, 1886 

4pril 14, 1886 

February 25, 1887 
May 24, 1887 

June, 1887 

October, 1888 
January 18, 1890 

September, 1893 


Femdale Ctfflfery L 

IMsed'tSSi. 

(S. Wales). 

Bedworth Colliery L 

> M 

1880. 

(Warwick). 
Northumberlwd I. 

tt 

1883. 

Ocean Colliery 1 . 

io 

1882, 

(S. Wales). 

South Wales II. 


1882. 

West Yorkshire. 

Ended 

? 

North Wales. 


i88t. 

Bedworth Colliery II. 


■ ? 

Ashton and Oldham I. 
Femdale CoUiery II. 


South Stafiordshire III. 

Ended 

1884. 

Durham III. 

Revised 1884. 

South Wales III. 


1889. 

Cannock Chase, Ac. III. 

Ended 

1883. 

Ashton & Oldham II. 


1883. 

South Wales (Anthracite). 


? 

Cumberland II. 

Revised 1884. 

Northumberland II. 

Ended 

1886. 

Durham IV. 


1889. 

Cumberland III. 

Revised 1886. 

Forest of Dean. 

Ended 

1888? 

Altham Colliery (Northd.). 


? 

Cumberland IV. 

Ended 

1888? 

Northumberland III. •> 

tt 

1887. 

Lanarkshire. 

»t 

1889. 

South Staflordshire IV. 

ee 

? 

South Wales IV. 

ei 

i 

Forest of Dean. 

It 

? 


An expositirm of the construction and working of Sliding 
Scales is contained in Industrial Peace, by L L. Price. Details 
of nameroui Scales are given in the report made by a (xmumttee 
to the British Association, entitled Sliding Scalei' in Ihf Coal 
Industry, which was prepared by Professor J. E. C. Mtuiro 
(Manchester, 1885), and in the ParticiHars of Sliding ScAs, 
Past, Present, and Proposed, printed by the Lancashire HiQ^' 
ij^ed^tion in *886 (Openahaw, 1886, 20 pp.). SupiJemenii^ 
Idpnnation is given in Professoi^ Munro's papers before Ihte 
Ibdchesto' Statistical Society, entitled, " Sliding Scales 
%|D Indostiy " (Manchester, 1885), and " Sliding So^ hi ^ 
and Jron Industries fnim 1885 to 1889 ” (Harvester, 
ithe adtole question is discussed in The Adjustment if 



1903), pp. 45-71; and in*our own Induttrini 

^^^^ttcdedings in the numerous arbitrations in the coal 
apd WOh'trade in the North of England, as well as several others 
s^iich are printed, furnish abundant information on the subject 
ot thar‘working. A table of the variations of wagts Under 
rading scales was prepared by Professor J. E. C. Munro for the 
{tqyal Commission on Mining Royalties, and published as 
i^pendix V. to the First Report, iSqo (C 6195). 



APPENDIX IV 


THE SOMMONS TO THE FIRST TRADE UNION CONtRESSi** 

* 

No copy of the invitation to the first Trade Union Congress 
has been preserved, either in the archives of the Congress, the 
Manchester Trades Council, or any other organisation known 
to us. Fortunately, it was printed in the Ironworkers' Journal 
for May 1868. But of this only one file now exists, and as the 
summons is of some historical interest we reprint it for con¬ 
venience of reference. 

■' Manchester, AprU 16, i 858 . • 

" Sir —You are requested to lay the following before your 
Society. The vital interests involved, it is conceiv^, will justify 
the officials in convening a special meeting for’ the consideration 
thereof. 

" The Manchester and Salford Trades Council having 
recently taken into their serious consideration the present aspect 
of Trades Unions, and the profound ignorance which prevaik in 
the pubUc mind with reference to their operations and principla, 
together with the probability of an attempt being made by the 
L^klature, during the present Session of Parliament, to intr^nce 
a measure which might prove detrimental to the interests of such 
Societies unless some prompt and decisive action be taken by tke 
working classes themselves, beg most respectfully to intimate that 
it has been decided to hold in Manchester, as the main centre 
of industry in the provinc^, a Congress of the representatives 
of Trades Councils, Federations of .Trades, and Ti^ Societies 
in general. ^ 

"The Congress will assume the character of the Annual 
Meetings of the Social Science Association, in the transactimis of 
effitch Society the artisan class is almost excluded; and papers 
738 
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• 

previously carefully prepared by such Societies as elect to do so, 
will be laid before the Congress on the various subjects which at 
the present time affect the Trade Societies, each paper to be 
followed by discussion on the points advanced, with a view of the 
merits and demerits of each question being thoroughly ventilated 
through the medium of the public press. It is further decided 
that the subjects treated upon shall include the following; 

" I. Trade Unions an absolute necessity. 

“ 2. Trade Unions and Political Economy. 

effect of Trade Unions on foreign competition. 

" 4. Regulation of the hours of labour. 

■' 5. limitation of apprentices. 

" 6. Technical Education. 

" 7. Courts of Arbitration and Conciliation. 

".'i. Co-operation. 

“ 9. The present inequality of the law in regard to conspiracy, 
intimidation, picketing, coercion, etc. 

■' to. Factory Acts Extension Bill, 1867: the necessity oI 
compulsory inspection and its application to all places where 
women and children are employed. 

* " II. The present Royal Commission on Trades Unions— 
how far worthy of the confidence of the Trade Union interests. 

" 12. LegaUzaticn of Trade Societies. 

" 13. The necessity of an Annual Congress of Trade Repre¬ 
sentatives from the various centres of industry. 

" All Trades Councils, Federations of Trades, and Trade 
Societies generally are respectfully solicited to intimate their 
adhesion to this project on or before the 12th of May next, 
together with a notification of the subject of the paper that each 
body will undertake to prepare, and the number of delegates by 
whom they erill be respectively represented; after which date 
all information as to the place of meeting, etc., will be supplied. 

" It is not imperatiue that all Societies should prepare papers, 
it being anticipated that the subjects’will be taken up by those 
most capable of expounding the principles sought to be main¬ 
tained. Several have already .adhered to the project, and have 
signed their intention of taking op the subjects Nos. i, 4, 6, 

7. * • 

"The Congress will be held on Whit-Tuesday, the 2nd of 
June next, its duration not to exceed five days; and ail 
expenses in connection therewith, which will be very small. 



And as economical as possiDie, wui ne those 

S«ieties sending -delegates, and wll not extend their 

sittings. ’ ’ 

" Comniunications to be addressed to Mr. W. H. Wood! 
Tyoograjdiical Institute, 29 Water Street, Manchestw. 

By order of the Man^ester &'Salford Trades CotradL 

" S. C. Nichoison, President. 
"W.H. Wood, Secretary.", 



APPENDIX V 

fflSXRftOTION OF TRADE UNIONISTS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


WE endeavoured in 1893-94 to analyse the mcmh|rsliip of all 
the Trade Unions of which we could obtain particulars, in such 
a way as to show the numlier and iiercentage to population ni 
each part of the United Kingdom. The foUowing table gives 
the local distribution of 1,507,026 Trade Unionists in 1892. 
The distribution was, in most cases, made by branches, sgiaal 
estimates being prepared for us in a few instances by the officers 
the Unions concerned. With regard to a few Unions having 
about 4000 members no local distribution could be arrived at. 


Tail* showing Ihs dTstribution of Trait Union mtmhmhip in 1892 mi 
taeh part of tkt United Kingdom, with the percentage to population 
in each case. 


Cconty. 

l\>puUtirjn in 
1891. 

A^Trl-fncrl 
Tr4iU* 
UnHirnttii 
in 1894. 

NumiKTof 

Trade 

Uokwista 

pcriMol 

poputaifaw. 

• 

ledfordshire . . . ■ 

btltdiife 
lldciattiamsliire 
ianblPgeshire . . . • 

. 

l6.S,999 

268,357 

164.44* 

196,269 

767 . 97 * 

3‘*.5*3 

266,549 

432 . 4*4 

636,225 

188,995 

353 

97.5 

720 

2,855 

32,000 

630 

10,280 

2<f,5*0 

6,030 

305 

0-33 

0-36 

0-44 

*■45 

4'52 

0'20 

3’86 

6-82 

0'95 

0.16 

.... * 
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Appendix V 


Couotf. 

Population ia 

tSpt. 

Afoertalaad 
TVade 
Uoionltti 
in z8^. 

Vxttabai of 
Trade 
Uakoists 
pe tooctf 
pc^abtion. 

• 

Durham. 

1,024,369 

114,810 

XI‘ 2 I 

Essex. 

396,057 

3,370 

0-85 

(without West Ham. in* 
eluded in London). 




Gloucestershire .... 

548,886 

26,030 

4-74 

Hampshire. 

587.578 

5.6^ 


(4|ithout Isle of Wight, 
treated sep^ately). 


Herefordshire .... 

113.346 

385 

0-34 

Hertfordshire .... 
HuntingdonsWe 

215.179 

1,125 

0*52 

50,289 

20 

0'04 

Isle of Wight .... 

78,672 

2'>5 

0-37 

Kent ...... 

(without Bromley, included 

737.044 

> 2,445 

1-69 

* in London). 




Lancashire. 

3.957.906 

33 >, 5.35 

'863 

Leicestershire .... 

379.286 

27,845 

7 - 34 . 

Lincoln. 

467,281 

9,480 

2-03 

Isondon. 

5.517.583 

>94.083 

3-52 

(including Bromley, Croydon, 
Kingston, Richmond, West 
Ham and Middlesex). 




Norfolk. 

460,362 

4,880 

I.o6 

Northamptonshire 

308,072 

12,210 

3-96 

Northumberland .... 

so6.o^o 

56,825 

11-23 

Nottinghamshire.... 

505.31I 

3>.050 

6-14 

Oxford. 

t88,220 

1,815 

0.96 

Rutland. 

22,123 

0 

0-00 

Suopshire. 

254.765 

3.225 

1-26 

Somerset. 

520,076 

6 . 5 fc 

r.29 

Staffordshire .... 

>.'03,452 

49.545 

4'49 

Suffolk. 

353 . 75 *- 

14.885 

4-21 

Surrey.' . 

275.638 


0-26 

(urithout Croydon, Kingston, 
and Richmond, included'in 




London). 




Sussex . , . . 

554.542 

2,StO 

O-Jl* 

Warwickshire .... 

802,738 

.33.600 

4f9 

Westmoreland .... 

66,215 

530 

o-8o 
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County. 

Populiitioa la 
1S91. 

Asr«rtaiiMd 
T>ad* 
Unionittf 
la 189]. 

Nuaibarel 

Trade 

Ualooiito 

pwtaDol 

populatloo. 

Wiltshire. 

255.119 

3.680 

•■44 

Worcestershire .... 

4 ^ 2,530 

7.840 

I-SG 

Yorkshire, East Riding 

318,570 

r 3 . 8 .io 

7-42 

Yorkshire, North Riding . 

435.807 

• 5.*^5 

3 - 4 ? 

Mth York City). 
ySraBre.^West Riding 

r.484.4'5 

141,140 

5-73 

Total, England 

27,226,120 

1,221,141 

<(•49 

North Wales .... 

45l,0()o 

8,820 

1-96 

South Wales and Monmouth . 

•.325.315 

88.8,0 

670 

Total, Wales and Monmouth 

•.778.405 

07.8.30 

5-.50 

Total, England and Wales 

29,002.325 

i. 3 ^ 8 , 77 ‘ 

4 - 5 i 

Scotland. 

4.03.3.103 

• 46.925 

3-84 

Ireland. 

4,706.162 

40.045 

085 

Isle of Man. 

55 . 5')8 

75 

013 

Guernsey. 

35 . 3 .i 9 

1,170 

3-31 

Jersey ....... 

54 . 5>8 

40 

007 

Alderney and Sark 

2 . 4^5 

0 

0*00 

Total, United Kingdom 

37,889,060 

1,507,026 

3-98 
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THE STATlblTCAL PROGRESS 

It is unfortunately impossible to present any complete statistics 
appointment, in 1886, of John Burnett as Labour Correspondent 
statistics of the movement; and the old Unions seldom possess 
of.Ironfoundeis, it is true, has exact figures since its establish- 
The following tables may be useful as placing on record such 

t. Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 

2. Friendly Society of Ironfounders. 

3. Steam Engine Makers’ Society. 

4. Associated Ironmonlders of Scotland. 

5. United Society of Boilermakers and Iron SlnpwrigBts. 

6. Operative Stonemasons* Friendly Society. 

7. Curative Bricklayers’ Society. 

8. General Union of Operative Carpenters and Joiners. 

9. Typographical Association. 

TO. X^don Society of Compositora. 

II. Bookbinders' and Machine Rulers' Consolidated Union. 

19 . United Kingdom Society of Coachmakers. 

13. Flint Glass Makers' Friendly Society. 

14. Amicable and Brotherly Society of Machine Printers. 

15. Machine, Engine, and Iron Grisdfrs’ Society. 

Associated Blacksmiths* Society. 

17. Amalpmated Society of Carpenters and Joinc{;s. 
ti. Associated Carpenters and Joiners. 

19. Kational Association of Operative Plasterers. 

Ktf^umboland Miners' Mutpal Confident Association. 

9t. United Jonmeymen Brassfounders’ Asspeidtion of Great &itatn aadi 
Ireland. 

,United ^>erativc Plambers' Association. 

95. iMbanoe CaW^ Makers' Assodation. 





Vf 

OF TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP 

of Trade Union membership at different periods. Until the 
to the Board of Trade, no attempt was made to collect any 
a complete series of their own archives. The Friendly Society 
raent in 1809. No total figures can be given with any confidence, 
comparative figures as we have been able to collect: 

^4. United Operative Bricklayers’Trade Accident, Sick, and Burial Society. 
35. Amalgamated Society of Tailors. 

96. Amalgamated Assodation of Operative Cotton Spinners. 

37. Glass Bottle Makers of Yorkshire United Trade Ih-otection Society. 

■" Durham Miners^ Association. 

National Sodety of Amalgamated Brassworkem. 

United Pattern Makers' Association. 

National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives. 

Amalgamated Sodety of Railway S<^aats. 

Ymrk^ire Miners' Assodation. 

Uni^ Machine Workers’ As-sodation. 

National Amalgamated Furnishing Trades AsscK iation. 

Railway Clerks' Assodation. 

Amalgamated Tramway and Vehicle Workera 
National Union of Dock Labourexf. 

^foitish ^^eel Smelters. * 

National Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants. 

Amalgamated Uniomof Co-operative Employees. 

Natk^ Union of Clerks. * 

Workers' Union. 

Asmlgaxnated Musidans' Union. • 

National Amalgamated Unk»n of Labour. 

Postmen's Federation. 

Pott OffiM Engineering Stores. 
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Appendix VI 


Table showing the Membership of certain Trade Unions at 


Number ei 
So^^. 

Year of 
Establish¬ 
ment 

ifijo. 

i« 55 . 

i86e. 

1865. 

1870. 

1. 

1851* 

5.000 

12,553 

20,935 

30,984 

34.711 

2. 

1809 

4.073 

5.685 

7.973 

10,604 

8,994 

■ 3 - 

1824 

2,068 

1,662 

2,050 

2,521 

2,819 

4 - 

1831 

814 

1.381 

■Eill 

3.046 

2,766 

•77261 

5 - 

1832 

1.771 

3.500 

4.146 

8,62t 

i. 

1832 

4 .(' 7 i 

8,093 

9.125 

15.483 

>3,965 

7 - 

1848 

340 

924 

1,641 

4,320 

l, 44 > 

8 . 

1827 

535 

1,180 

2,228 

6,986 

8,008 

9. 

1849 

«j 03 

1,288 

>.473 

1,992 

2.430 

10. 

1848 

1,800 

2,300 

2,650 

2,800 

3,350 

II. 

1835 

420 

340 

500 

748 

915 

12. 

1834 

1.567 

3.040 

4,086 

4,599 

5,801 

• 13 - 

1849 

500 

897 

1.355 

1,606 

>.776 

14. 

1841 

375 

452 

508 

530 

• 570 

15 - 

1844 

200 

no 

330 

449 

280 



24.737 

43.405 

61,084 

95.289 

95,087 

16. 

1857 

__ 

_ 

856' 

>.815 

1.590 

17 - 

i860 

— 

— 

618 

5.670 

10,178 

18. 

1861 

— 

— 

— 

4,453 

3.585 

19. 

1862 

— 

— 

— 

4,44 > 

2,461 

20. 

1863 

— 

— 

— 

4.250 

5 . 3*8 

21. 

1866 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

1.457 

22. 

1832 


? 

? 

? 

1,537 

* 3 . 

1865 

— 

— 

— 

? 

242 

^ 4 - 

1832 



? 

?, 

3.830 

25. 

1866 

— 

— 

~ 


4,006 

26. 

2853 

— 

p 


? 

10,318 

27. 

i860 

_ ( 

“ 

? 

? 

792 

28. 

1869 


— 

— 

— 

1,899 




f 



142.530 


* EsUbUshcd January lo. 1851. The memberehip giv«i lor 1850 is 
t Merged in the National Union of Bookbinders and Machine Rulers, 
} In 1902 joined with the Operati^re Cabinet and Chair Makers 
Associatiem. 
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Succmm Periods, from 1850 to 1918 inctiutH. 
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1 * 75 . 

1880. 

18S3. 

1800. 

*fOO. 

1910. 

tsts. 

44.032 

44,692 

51,689 

67,928 

87,672 

119.733 

298.782 

12,336 

11,580 

12,376 

14,821 

18,357 

17.990 

28,58b 

3.871 

4.134 

5.062 

5,822 

8,569 

14,401 

27,206 

-tri 

4.664 

5,611 

6,198 

7.504 

7,880 

7.961 

•17,688 

28,212 

32.925 

47.670 

49,393 

95^1 

4.929 

24.543 

12,6X0 

11,285 

12,338 

19.419 

7.055 

4.832 

5,700 

6.412 

12,740 

38,830 

23,284 

34.441 

10,885 

4.420 

1.734 

2,485 

7.727 

5 ,<>53 

12,000 

3,600 

5.350 

6,551 

9.016 

16,179 

21,436 

11,602 

4,260 

5,100 

6,435 

8.910 

11,287 

12,230 

12,940 

1,670 

1.501 

1,788 

2,910 

4.064 

5.027 

- t 

7.251 

4.989 

4.560 

5.367 

6,536 

6,854 

15.118 

2,005 

1,963 

1.985 

2.123 

2.409 

916 

77 S 

650 

690 

740 

860 

963 

983 

228 

390 

• 

25.S 

277 

304 

433 

703 

746 

140,802 

125.339 

144,717 

i84,<»,|.S 

277,616 

284,538 

531.075 

2.II3 

•l 

2,002 

2.335 

2,300 

2,933 

2,953 

17.238 

14.917 

17.764 

25.781 

31.495 

65.012 

55.785 

1124.841 

6,642 

4.673 

4.535 

4,742 

9,808 

3,964 

3.742 

3.211 

2,110 

4.236 

11,009 

6,522 

4.110 

17.561 

10,707 

13,128 

16,961 

23.930 

37.361 

40,000 

1,821 

1,890 

2,344 

2,162 

— 

5.241 

7.500 

1.679 

2,232 

2,006 

5.350 

11,186 

10,907 

13.000 

1.965 

1.346 

1.246 

4.298 

5.270 

— 

- t 

7.350 

•3.282 

1.975 

I .»15 

3.428 

1.635 

2,950 

14.352 

12.583 

13,969 

16,629 

13.439 

12.143 

29,422 

14.257 

11.834 

iS .579 

18,145 

18,384 

22.992 

24,806 

1.120 

1.061 

1.522 

1,899 

• 2.840 

2,450 

2,800 

38,000 

30,000 

35,000 

49,000 

80,2^ 

121,805 

126,250 

266,322 

• 

227.924 

267.907 

^43,890 

_ 

546,135 

559,316 

• 

944.992 


tbat witii which the amaigftniatioii started. 


of SeotUod to form the National Amalgamated Famishing Tradst 
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Kuffiber of 
Sockty. 

Ynrot 

Establish- 

meat. 

1850. 

i 8 s 5 . 

. 

1S60. 

1865. 

<870. 

24. 

1872 



_ 




1872 

— 

— 


_ 

— 


1874 

— 

— 


— 

•an. 

32 - 

1872 

— 

— 


— 


. S 3 - 

1858 

— 

— 


? 

,? 

34 - 

t 

1844 

? 

? 

? 

• 

?, 

35 - 

1902 

C 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

3 b- 

1897 

_ 


— 

— 

_ 

37 - 

1889 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38- 

1889 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

. 39 - 

r88'l 

- 

— 

— 


_ 

40. 

1891 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

4 J- 

1891 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

42 - 

1891 

— 

— 


— 

— 

43 - 

1898 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44 - 

1893 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45 - 

1889 

— 


— * 

— 

_ 

46. 

i8qi 

— 

— 

— 


— 

47 - 

i8y6 







* Amalgamated in 1913 with tke United Pointsmen aSd Signalmen 
Railwaymen. 

f In 1917 the members of the British Steel Pmelters were merged in 


We have suggested that it,is doubtful whether, in 1842, there 
A quarter of a century later George Howell and others cadd 
number was reached until the years of good trade tlmt foBotrad 
whetiter the Aggregate of a million was again reached 
the end of the century' were two millions attained—« nmnher 
increased by over fifty per cent 
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'4 

an. 

18S0. 

188s. 

>890. 

1900. 

1910. 

1911. 

5.27' 

4.833 

3.582 

7.958 

*.675 

7,373 

25,000 

418 

824 

1.241 

2,205 

4,604 

7.214 

10,290 

. d. 3 ll 

6,404 

10,464 

23.459 

27,960 

30,197 

83,017 

; 13.018 

8,589 

9.052 

26,360 

62,023 

75.153 

-(*) 

t 8>ooo 

2,800 

8,000 

50.000 

54.475 

88,271 

100,400 

276 

279 

455 

2.501 

3 . 7 l >9 

4.843 

23.374 

297,615 

*51.453 

500,701 

45<'.373 

707,641 

772.367 

1.18^,073 


_ 

_ 

_ 

6,248 

6.685 

47,220 





(1902) 

• 


_ 

__ 

— 


1,550 

*1,476 

66,130 

_ 

— 


> 

9.214 

17.076 

40,564 

— 

_ 

— 

) 

13.388 

'4.253 

45 '<><w 


— 


? 

10,467 

'7.491 

40.ooo(?)t 

__ 

... 

— 

_ 

7 . 55 ' 

22,420 

83,000 

• 






(1919) 


_ 

_ 

__ 

6,733 

29.886 

87.134 

■ 

_ 

— 

— 

82 

3.166 

35.900 

_ 


_ 

? 

2.879 

5.016 

230,000 

— 

_ 


— 

3,286 

6,182 

14,649 



_ 

? 

21,111 

16.017 

' 43 . 93 ' 


_ 


_ 

23,180 

37,892 

65.078 

— 

— 

— 

— 

940 

3.500 

14,000 





106,629 

189,046 

9II.7O6 





8(4,270 

961,413 

_ 

2,098,779 


«nd th«^»eral Railway Workers' ynion to lorm the National Union oJ 


the Iron and Steel Trades Conlederation. 

• 

were as many as 100,000 enrolled and contributing members. 
'taBc vaguely of a million members; but we doubt whether this 
vijtoi. In 187&-80 there t»as a great tailing off, and we doubt 
i isSs' fn 1892 we recorded a million and a Ir^. Not until 

^doobled 'by 1915. 




a^tgaU Trad* Union MenOiersUp in groupt Indnsirus at Ike end af each ^ the 
years 18 <) 3 !-I 917 indasive^ 
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APPENDIX VII 


’* * P0BI.1CATI0N3 RELATING TO TRADE UNIONS 

In the first edition of this book wc gave a list, 45 pages long, of 
books, pamphlets, reports, and other documents bearing on the 
workmen’s combinations. In Industrial Democracy, 1897, we 
gave a supplementary list, 23 pages long. We do not reproduce 
these lists, to which the student can always refer; nor have 
we attempted to bring them down to date. Tlie really usuful 
material for Trade Union study is to be found in the pubUcations 
of the Trade Unions themselves—the innumerable editions of 
rules, the thousands of annual and monthly reports, the 
voluminous lists of piece-work prices, the.intricate working 
agreements, the verbatim reports of conferences, delate 
meetings and pifoceedings before Conciliation and Arbitration 
Board^-which are ignored by the British Museum, and are 
practically never preserved in local public libraries. We made 
an extensive collection in 1891-97, which we have deposited in 
the British library of Political ^ence, attached to the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, where it has been, 
to some extent, kept up to date, and where it is accessible to 
any serious student. Some old pamphlets and reports of interest 
are in ths Goldsmiths’ Library at the University of London. 
Of Trade Union publications since r9r3 the most extensive 
collection is that ol«the Labour Research Department, attached 
to the Labour Party, 34 Eedeston "Square, London. 



APPENDIX VIII 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF TRADE UNIONISM TO THE GOvfeRN^feNT 
' OF INDUSTRY 

In out work /mi Industrial Democracy, published in 1897, we 
formulated the following tentative conclusions with regaid to 
the participation of the workmen’s organisations in industrial 
management, and the relation of Trade Unionism to political 
Depiocracy: 

“ This survey of the changes required in Trade Union policy 
tends us straight to a conclusion as to the part which Trade; 
Unionism will be expected to play in the management of the • 
industry of a deqiocratic state. The interminable series of; 
decisions, which together make up industrial administration, 
tell into three main classes. There is, first, the decision as to 
what shall be produced—that is to say, the exact commodity "' 
or service to be supplied to the consumers. There is, secondly, 
the judgement as to the manner in which the production shall; 
take place, the adoption of. material, the choice of processes, • 
and the selection of human agents. Finally, there is the 
altogether different-question of the conditions under which 
these human agents shall be employed—the temperature, 
atmosphere, and sanitary arrangements amid which they shall 
work, the intensity and duratioh of their toil, and the waga 
^en as its reward. 

"To obtain for the community the maximum satisfaction it 
4 essential that the needs and daira of the consumers should ; 
be the main factor in determining the commoditia and servicenf --; 
ito be produced. "Whether these needi and desira can bat Ife 
ascertained and. satisfied by the private enterprise of capitaUs^" 
prpfit'lnakets, Ifeenly interated in securing custom, or by 
"pal^c service pf salaried officials, intent pn pleasing assochr^i^j 
;il^ consumers (a in the British Co-operative Movement), 

‘ ' 7ja 




Consimirs’ Control ’ 

• 

of dtizens (the Munidpality or the State), ia at: 
]tte^t fte crucial problem of Democracy. But whichever way 
Biu issue may be decided, one thing is certain, namely, that 
:the several sections of manual workers, enrolled in their Trade 
.Unions, will have, under private enterprise or Collectivism, no 
fmon to do with the determination of what is to be produced 
than any other citizens or consumers. As manual workers and 
wage-earners, they bring to the problem no specialised knowledge; 
and as persons fitted for the performance of particular services, 
they are even biassed against the inevitable changes in demand 
wlil^4:hi^acterise progressive community. This is even more 
the case with regard to the second department of industrial 
administration—the adoption of material, the choice of prpr 
cesses, and the selection of human agents. Here, the Trade 
Unions concerned are specially disqualified, not »nly by thdr 
ignorance of the possible alternatives, but also by their over¬ 
whelming bias in favour of a particular material, a particular 
process, or a particular grade of workers, irrespective of whether 
these are or are not the best adapted for the gratification of 
the etaisuraers’ desires. On the other hand, the directors of 
industry, whether thrown up by the competitive struggle or 
'deliberately appointed by the consumers or citizens, have, been 
spedaliy poked out and trained to discover the best means of 
satisfying the consumers’ desires. Moreover, the bias of their 
self-interest cointidcs with the object of their customers or 
employers—that is to say, the best and cheapest production. 
Thus, if we leave out of account the disturbing influence of 
monopoly in private enterprise, and corruption in public 
administration, it would at first sight seem as if we ndght 
'safely leave the organisation of production and distribution 
under the one system as under the other to the expert know¬ 
ledge of the directors of industry. But this is subject to one 
al(-important qualification. Tli^ permanent bias of the profit- 
maker, and even of the salaried oSicial of the Co-operative 
Society, the Municipality, or the Government Dep^ment, is 
to tower the expense of production.' So far as imm^ate results 
■ concerned, it seems equally advantageous whether this 
f Junction of cost is secuijd by a’ better choice of materials, 
fwoCmses, or men, or by some towering of wages dr other wewsen- 
;■ Sg trf tile conations upon which the human agmits are employed, 
the democratic state is, as we have seen, vitally interested 
AF)to^apholdulg toe highest possible' Standard of life of all itf 
and espedally of the manual workers who form four<> 
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fifths of the whole. Hence'the bias of the directors of industry 
in favw of cheapness has, in the interests of the community, to 
be perpetually controlled and guided by a determination to, 
maintain, and progressively to raise, the conditions of employ¬ 
ment. 

“ This leads us to the third branch of industrial administration 
—the settlement of the conditions under which the hnman 
beings are to be employed. The adoption of one material rather 
than another, the choice between alternative processes or 
alternative ways of organising the factory, the selection of 
particular grades of workers, or even of a particuhif fwfililn, 
may^ect, for the worse, the Standard of Life of the operatives 
concerned. This indirect influence on the conditions of employ¬ 
ment passes imperceptibly into the direct determination of the 
wages, hourst and other terms of the wage contract. On all 
these matters the consumers, on the one hand, and the directors 
of industry on the other, are permanently disqualified from 
acting as arbiters. In our chapter on ‘The Higgling of the 
Market ’ we described how, in the elaborate division of labour 
which characterises the modem industrial system, thousands 
of workers co-operate in the bringing to market of a single 
commodity; and no consumer, even if be desired it, could 
possibly ascertain or judge of the conditions of employment in 
all these varied trades. Thus, the consumers of all classes are 
not only biassed in favour of low prices; tBey are compelled 
to accept this apparent or genuine cheapness as the only practic¬ 
able test of efficiency of production. And though the immediate 
employer of each section of workpeople knows the hours that 
they work and the wages that they receive, he is precluded by 
the stream of competitive pressure, transmitted through the 
retail shopkeeper and the wholesale trader, from effectively 
resisting the promptings of his own self-interest towards a 
constant cheapening of labour. Moreover, though he may be 
statistically aware of the conditions of employment his la^ of 
personal experience of those conditions deprives him of any 
teal knowledge of their eff&rts. To the brain-working captain 
of industry, rrraintaining himself and bis family on thorrsands 
a year, the manual-working wage-earner seems to belong to 
' another species, having mental faculties and bodily nee4s 
altogether different from his own. Men and women of the 
upper or middle classes are totally unable to realise what state 
of body and mind, what level of character and conduct, result 
from a life spent, from childhood .to old age, amid the dirt^ 
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the smell, the noise, the ugliness, and the vitiated atniosi*ere 
of the workshop; under constant subjection to the peremptory, 
or it may be brutal, orders of the forem’an; kept continuously 
at the laborious manual toil for sixty or seventy hours in every 
week of the year; and maintained by the food, clothing, house- 
accommodation, recreation, and family life which are implied 
by a precarious income of between ten shillings and two pounds 
a week. If the democratic state is to attain its fullest and finest 
development, it is essential that the actual needs and desires of 
^e human agents concerned should be the main considerations 
in’drtermining the conditions of employment. Here then we 
find the special function of the Trade Union in the administration 
of industry. The simplest member of the working-class organisa¬ 
tion knows at any rate where the shoe pinches. The Trade 
Union official is specially selected by his felloe-workmen for 
his capacity to express the grievances from which they suffer, 
and is trained by his calling in devising remedies for them. 
But in expressing the desires of their members, and in insisting 
on the necessary reforms, the Trade Unions act within the 
constant friction-brake supplied by the need of securing employ¬ 
ment. It is always the consumers and the consumers alone, 
whether they act through profit-making entrepreneurs or through 
their own ssJaried officials, who determine how many of each 
particular gradi^f workers they care to employ on the conditions 
demanded. . . . Thus we find no neat formida for defining the 
rights and duties of the individual in society. In the democratic 
state every individual is both master and servant. In the work 
that he does for the community in return for his subsistence he 
is, and must remain, a servant, subject to the instructions and 
dhections of those whose desires he is helping to satisfy. As a 
Citizen-Elector jointly with his fellows, and as a Consumer to 
the extent of his demand, he is a master, determining, free from 
any supefior, what shall be done. Hence, it is the supreme 
paradox of democracy that every man is a servant in respect 
of the matters of wlfich he possess^? the most expert proficiency, 
namdy, the professional craft to which he devotes his working 
hour*; and he is a master over that on which he knows no more 
than anybody else, namely, the general interests of the com- 
enunity as a whole. In this paradox, we suggest, lies at once 
the Justification and the strength of democracy. It is not; as 
Is cmnmonly asserted by the superficial, that Ignorance rules 
over Knowledge, and Mediocrity over Capadty. In the 
adininlstration of society Knowledge and Capacity can make 
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ia durable progress except by acting on and 

tin minda of the omuson human material which it U dedred 
to-iminove. It is onlylty carrying along with him the' avaj^ 
sensual man,’ that even the wisest and .most philantbro]M 
reformer, however autocratic his power, can genuinely diange 
die bee of things. Moreover, not even the wisest of men can 
be trusted with that supreme authority which comes from the 
onion of knowledge, capacity, and opportunity with the power 
of untranunetled and ultimate decision. Democracy is an 
expedient—perhaps the only practicable expedient—for pre- 
mting the concentration in any single individual v inudb 
lingletdass of what inevitably b^mes, when so concentrated, 
a terrible engine of oppression. The autocratic emperor, served 
by a trained bureaucracy, seems to the Angto>Saxon a perilously 
near approaclf to such a concentration. If democracy meant, 
as early observers imagined, a similar concentration of Know* 
ledge and Power in the hands of the numerical majority for 
the time being, it might easily become as injurious a tyranny 
as any autocracy. An actual study of the spontaneous demo¬ 
cracies of Anglo-Saxon workmen, or, as we suggest, of any other ^ 
danocratic institutions, reveals the splitting up of this dangerous, 
authority into two parts. Whether in political or in industrial 
democracy, though it is the Citizen who, as Elector or Consumer, 
ultimately gives the order, it is the Professional Expert who 
advises what the order shall be. * 

" It is another aspect of this paradox that, in the democratic 
state, no man minds his own business. In the economic sphere 
this is f necessary consequence of division of labour; Robinscm 
Crusoe, producing solely for his own consumption, being the last 
man who minded nothing but his own business. The extreme; 
complication brought about by universal production for exchange 
in itsdf implies that every one works with a view to fulfilling' 
the d^es of other people. The crowding togethes of dense 
pc^pulations, and especially the co-operative enterprises which. 
then arise, extend in every direction this spontaneous ddegatlon 
to professional experts of what the isolated individusd once- 
deemed 'his own business.’. Thus, the citizen in a mode^.- 
nonicipali^ no longer produces his food or makes ids oti^', 
dothes; no longer protects bis own hie or property; ho 
letches Us owif water; no longer makes Us own tborongmiMs;': 
dr' cleans or lights them when made; no tohger remoytt .1$,: 

refuse or even disinlccts Us own dwelling. He nh knmls 
itlui^dai Us own children, or doctors and nurses, ilia 
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kVaHtb. Tnide Unionism adxls to the long list of functions thus 
delected to professional experts the settlement of the cmditions 
«t which the citizen will agree to coKiperate in the national 
service. In the fully-developed democratic state the Citizen 
be always minding other people’s business. In his pro¬ 
fessional occupation he will, whether as brain-worker or manual 
labourer, be continually striving to fulfil the desires of those 
whcrni he serva; whilst as an Elector, in his parish or his 
co-operative society, his Trade Union or his political associa¬ 
tion, he will be perpetually passing judgment on issues in 
r^tlwbia personal interest is no greater than that of his 
fellows. t 

"If, then, we are asked whether democracy, as shown by 
an analysis of Trade Unionism, is consistent with Individud 
Liberty, we are compelled to answer by asking, Wllat is Liberty ? 
Jt Liberty means every man being his own master, and following 
his own impulses, then it is clearly inconsistent, not so much 
with democracy or any other particular form of government, as 
with the crowding together of population in dense masses, 
div&on of labour, and, as we tliink, civilisation itself. What 
particular individuals, sections, or classes usually mean by 
‘ freedom of contract,’ ‘ freedom of association,’ or ' freedom 
of enterprise' is freedom of opportunity to use the power that 
they happen to possess—that is to say, to compel other less 
powerful people to accept their terms. This sort of personal 
freedom in a community composed of unequal units is not 
distinguishable from compulsion: It is, therefore, necessary to 
define Liberty before talking about it; a definition which every 
man will frame according to his own view of what is sodalty 
desirable. We ourselves understand by the words ' Liberty' 


or ’Freedom,’ not any quantum of natural or inahenable 
tights, but such conditions of existence in the community as 
do, in plhctice, rault in the,utmost possible development of 
lacuity in the individual human being. Now, in this sense 
democracy is not tmly consistent with Liberty, but is, as it 
seens to us, the only way of securing the largest amount of it. 
It is open to argument whether, other forms of government 
not a^eve a fuller development of the faculties of particular 
ifiimvkuals or classes. To an autocrat, untrammelled rule over 
whole kingdom may mean an exercise of his individual 
,^|tnnlto, and a development of his individual personality, such 
'MliO other Mtnation in life would afford. An anstocracy or 
tkiyenunent by one class in the interests of one classi may 
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conceivably enable that class to develop a perfection in physical 
grace or intellectual cliarm attainable by no other system of 
society. Similarly, it might be argued that, where the ownership 
of the means of {sroduction and the administration of industry 
are unreservedly left to the capitalist class, this ' freedom of 
enterprise* would result in a development of faculty among 
the captains of industry which could not otherwise be reached. 
We dikent from all these propositions, if only on the ground 
that the fullest development of personal character requires the 
pressure of discipline as well as the stimulus of opportunity. 
But however untrammelled power may affect the chjpaqtfr*bf 
those,who possess it, autocracy, aristocracy, and plutocracy 
have all, from the point of view of the lover of liberty, one 
fatal defect—they necessarily involve a restriction in the 
opportunity f«r development of faculty among the great mass 
of the population. It is only when the resources of the nation 
are deliberately organised and dealt with for the benefit, not of 
particular individuals or classes, but of the entire cmnmunity; 
when the administration of industry, as of every other 
branch of human affairs, becomes the function of special¬ 
ised experts, working through deliberately adjusted Common, 
Rules; and when the ultimate decision on policy rests in’ 
no other hands than those of the citizens themselves, that 
the maximum aggregate development of individual intellect 
and individual character in the community ai a whole can be 
attained. 

“ For our analysis helps ns to disentangle from the complex 
influence on individual development those caused by democracy 
itself. The universal specialisation and delegation which, as we 
suggest, democratic institutions involve, necessarily imply a 
great increase in capacity and efficiency, if only because speda^- 
tion in service means expertness, and delegation compels selection. 
This deepening and narrowing, of professional skill may be 
expected, in the fully-developed democratic state, to be accom¬ 
panied by a growth in culture of which our present imperfect 
organisation gives os no adequate idea. So long as life is one 
lo^ scramble for personal gmn—still more, when it is one long 
stru^le against dntitution-^there is, no free time or strength 
for much development of the sympathetic, intellectual, artistii^ 
or religious faculties. When the conditions of employment are 
ddibe^ely regulated so as to secure adequate food, education, 
and leisure, to every capable citizen, the great mass of the 
population will, te the first time, have any rnd ditmce of 
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expMding in friendship and family affection, and of satisfying 
the ^tinct for knowledge or beauty. It is an even more unique 
. attnbute o^emocracy that it is always taking the mind of the 
indivtdu^ off hw own narrow interests and immediate concerns, 
and forcing him to give his thoughts and leisure, not to satisfying 
his own desires, but to considering the needs and desires of his 
fellows. As an Elector—still more as a chosen Representative 
—in his pansh, in his professional association, in his co-operative 
society, or in the wider political institutions of his state, the 
average wnsual man ’ is perj^tually impelled to appreciate 
add t%deside issues of public policy. The working of democratic’ 
institutions means, therefore, one long training in enligblened 
altruism, one continual weighing, not of the advantage of the 
particular act to the particular Individual, at the particular 
moment, but of those ' larger expediencies ’ On which all 
successful conduct of social life depends. 

" If now, at the end of this long analysis, we try to formulate 
our dominant impression, it is a sense of the vastness and 
complexity of democracy itself. Modern civilised states are 
drivtn to this complication by the dense massing of their 
.populations, and the course of industrial development. The 
very desire to secure mobility in the crowd compels the adoption 
of one regulation after another, which limit the right of every 
man to use the air, the water, the land, and even the artificially 
produced instruihcnts of production, in the way that he may 
think best. The very discovery of improved industrial methods, 
by leading to specialisation, makes manual labourer and brain¬ 
worker alike dependent on the rest of the community for the 
means of subsistence, and subordinates them, even in their own 
crafts, to the action of others. In the world of civilisation and 
progress, no man can be his own master. But the very fact 
that, in modem society, the individual thus necessarily loses 
control ower his own life, make^ him desire to regain collectively 
sriiat has become individually impossible. Hence the irresistible 
tendency to popular government, in spite of all its difficulties 
and dangers. But democracy is still the Great Unknown. Of 
its full scope and import we can yet catch only glimpses. As 
one. department of soda! jjfe after another becomes the subject 
fi careful examination we shall gradually attain to a more 
compile vision. Our own tentative conclusions, derived from 
the study of one manifestation of the democratic spirit, may, 
we hope, not only suggest hypotheses for future verification, 
hut alM stimulate other students to carry out original investiga- 





info tbe lugger and perhaps moie dgniflcant fyptt df 
democratic <»gamsation." 

‘ In 1 ^ 0 , after nearly a quarter of a cestmy of farther experi- 
nce and consideration, we should, in some respects, put this 
iifli^tly. The growth, among all classes, and especially 
immg the manual workers and the technicians, of i^at we 
,aay call corpenate seli-consdousness and public sidrit, and the 
difinsion of education—coupled with further discoveries in 
the technique of democratic institutions—would lead us to- 
. day to indude, and even to pot in the forefront, certain 
additional suggestions, which we can here only anmnaf&e 
briefly. 

There is, in the first place, a genuine need for, and a real 
social advantage in giving recognition to, the contemporary 
transfonnaticA in the status of the manual working wage-earners, 
on the one hand, and of the technidans on the other, as com- 
pped with that of the manager or mere " captain of industry." 
This change of status, which is, perhaps, the most important 
feature of the industrial history of the past quarter of a century,- 
will be most easily accorded its legitimate recognition in those 
Industries and services in which the profit-making capitalists 
proprietor is dispensed with in favour of public ownership, 
whether national, munidpal, or a>-operative. This is, inddent-, 
ally, an important reason for what is called " nationalisation." 
It is a real sodal gain that the General Secrefary of the Swiss 
Railwaymen'S Tra& Union should sit as one of the five members 
of the supreme governing board of the Swiss railway administra¬ 
tion. We ourselves look for the admission of nominees oi the 


manual workers, as well as of the technidans, upon the executive 
boards and cemunittees, on terms of complete equality with tire 
other members, in all publicly owned industries and servica; 
not merely, or even mainly, for the sake of the advantages 
of the counsel and criticism tltat the newcomers Aay bitog 
from new standpoints, but prihdpally' for the sake of bom 
inapiting and satisfying the ^creasing senSit of corporate self- 
jcqhsdousness and public sjmf among alt those employed in 
fiheie enterprises. , 

; ‘' in the second place we should lay«stress on the change th# 
;ia.taking place in the nature (and in tire conception) of aalhmli^ 
ftadf. In onr analysis of i8^ we confined ourselves unduly 
a seraration d apbms of authority,. Whilst still cegatdfn| ti^' 
iwytic separation of " management" into three daSKS'#. 
{Hgenieifts or decisions as hutdament^y valid, we 



Consultation' 

IStach even more importance to the ways in which 
. ei^ljiatliy' i<sdf. m industry as well as in the rest oi government, 
is hpuig' Jl^y transiormed, alike in substance and in methods 
o( ttpiession. The'need for final decisions will remmn, not 
nierely in emergencies, but also as to policy; and it is of high 
igiportance to vest the responsibility for decision, according to 
^e nature of the case, in the right hands. But we suggest that 
4 great deal of the old autocracy in industry and services, once 
^med to be indispensable, is ceasing to be necessary to elfr 
aelM^,.ar^ will accordingly, as Democracy becomes more 
^enmnMy accepted, gradually be dispensed with. A stei)(iily 
meteasing sphere will, except in matters of emergency, be found 
for consultation among all grades and sections concerned, out 
of which will emerge judgements and decisions arrived at. very 
largely, by common consent. This will, we believe, produce 
actually a higher standard of industrial efficiency than mere 
autocracy could ever hope for. Where-knowledge is a common 
possession the facts themselves will often decide; and though 
dedskms may be short, sharp, and necessarily formulated by 
^ appropriate person, they will not inevitably bear the impress 
oi (or be resented as) the dictates of irresponsible autocracy. 
We may instance two large classes of considerations which 
will, we think, with great social advantage, come to be matters 
for mutual consultation m those committees and councils which 
already characterise the administration of all industry on a 
large scale, whether under private or public ownership, and which 
will, hf the tutiue, be increasingly representative of all grades of 
workers by hand or by brain. To such committees and councils 
there will c«ne, as a matter of course, a stream of reports from 
. the dbintmested outside costing experts, which will carry with 
. tl^ no coercive authorit}', but which will graphically reveal 
efficienqy results, so far as regards cost and output, of each 
i jilt of tiw enterprise, in comparison both with its own past, and 
tte cotrespondiog results of other analogous enterprises, 
there come a streaifi of financial and merely 
plS^iisal reports from equally dismterested outside auditors 
t^tisticiaus, making gT|.phic revelations as to the process 
^Sliej^erprise, in cranparison with its own previous experience 
SM^gjS^.the progress of like enterprises elsewhere. Further, 
be a. stream of what we may call scientific reports, 
Hft^MidiS^eKSted outside experts, not only describing neu| 
asjd dhrcoveiies in the ter^que of the partioilar 
HNMfehnt suggesting in the light of recent surveys of. tbo.. 
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work, how they could be practically applied to its peculiar 
drcnsastances. These three classes of reports, all of them by 
dianierested experts, engaged in keeping under review all 
analogous enterprises at home or abroad,' and having natber 
interest in, nor authority over, any of them, will, we suggest, 
be discussed by the members of the committees and coundls on 
terms of equality ; the decisions being taken, according to the 
nature of the case, by those in whom the responsibility for 
decision may be vestei 

But there will be a second extensive class of reports of a 
diffiyent character, conveying not statements of fact but views 
of policy. There will, we must assume, be reports from those 
responsible, not merely of m^y for satisfying the existing 
generation «f consumers, producers, or citizens, but for safe¬ 
guarding the interests of the community as a whole, in the 
future as well as in the present. There will be the reports from 
the organs of the consumers or users of the particular corrunodity 
or service (such as the District Committees representing tele- 
[Aone users set up by the Postmaster-General as organs of 
criticism and suggestion for his telephone administration). 
Finally there will be reports conveying criticisms and suggestions 
from coirunittees or councils representing other enterprises, or 
other sections of producers (whether technicians or manual 
workers), which may have something to communicate that they 
deem imiiortant. These reports wiU, none of them, come with 
coercive authority, but merely as conveying information, to be 
considered in the consultations out of which the necessary 
decisions will emerge. 

Opinions may differ as to the competence to take part in 
such consultations of the selected representatives of the manual 
workers and the technicians respectively. We arc ourselves of 
opinion that, taking the busine^ as a whole, such reptesentatives 
will be found to compare, in competence, quite faveuraUy with 
the average member of a Board of Directors. But whefiier or 
not the counsels and dec&ions of great industrial enterprises 
are likely to be much improved by such consultations—and we 
confidenriy expect that they will be—we suggest that it is 
predominantly in this form that the principles of Democre^ 
may, in practice, be applied to industrial athninistratibn; wd 
that it will be for the Professional Associations of the tecbnickas 
and the Trade Unions of the manual workers to prove them¬ 
selves equal to the transformation in their status that this or 
any other application of Democracy involves. 
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763' 

But here we must pause. In a future work on the achieve- 
fflcnts, policy, and immediate controversies of the British Labour 
and Socialist Movement we shall give the historical and the 
psychological analysis, in the light of the experience of the past 
few decades, upon which we base our present conclusions. 
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393.511; of Monmouthshire. 89; 
of Northumberland, 124, 127, 
i8a, 296, 335. ^38. 340. 342, 347» 
349 . 386, 391 - 2 . 433. 5U-I2; of 
Nottingham, 258; of Scotland, 
>92, 393 * 434. 5 * 1 ; of Somerset, 
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of South Wales, 89, 343, 34«,, 
434. 5 **. 640. 690; W York¬ 
shire. 124,182,228.230,256,301-2, 
.304-3. 335. 338. 349. 370. 392-ji 
433. 5*0-11.522.744; reorgamsa 
tion of. in 1858, 300-7; statistic'} 
of, 407. 428-9, 433.4; strike of 
1810, 90. See aiso Iron-miners. 
Lead-miners, Copper-miners • 
Miners’ Attorney-Gcneriil. the, 183 
Miuers' Sexi Step, the, 657 
Minimum to Sliding Scale, 340-^ 
Minimum Wage ('omifli$sifln.*648 
Mining Association of Great Britain. 
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Ministry of Reconstruction, 647*8 
Mogul Case. 598 
Molestation. 597 
Monenett, Lonl, 343 
Moore. Peter, 251 
Morley, Samuel. 310, 332 
Morris, William. 377 
Morrison, James, 131 
Mottershead, 280 
Miilineaux, Thomas, 30 
Mundclla, A. J., 264-5, 274-5, 282, 
288, 290, ^10, ^38-9, 362 
Municipal Employees* Association, 
50S , 

.Munitions, Levy. 641; Ministry of. 
637-43; Munitions of War Acts, 
6^7. 643; Tribunals, 639, 643, 
646 

Mutiro, Prof. J. E. Crauford, 308, 
734-7 

Murphy, J. T.. 490,659 
Musical Instrument Makers, 92 
Mu.sicians, 74.4 

Mutual Assoriation of Coopers. 

See Coopers • 

Mutuality, 487 

«. 

Nash, Vaughan, 404 
National Amalgamated Furnishing 
Trades Association, 551,744. See 
0^0 Furnishing, French l^lishers, 
Cabinetmakers, Upholsterers ^ 
National Amalgamated/Se^ra'and 
Firemen's Union. See Sailors 
National Association for the lYo- 
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K&tlonal Association of Miners. 290* 
300 

National Association of Operative 
Plasterers. See Plasterers 
National Association [ of United 
Trades for the Protection of 
Labour, 186-95 

National Association of United 
Trad^. 277 

National Companies, 160 
National Cordwainers’ Society, 192 
National Council of Colliery 
•Workers, 550 

Natibntl federation of Building 
Trade Operatives, 482-3 ; of 
Colliery Enginenien, 550; of 
Colliery Mechanics, 550; of 
Deputies, 550 ; of General 
Workers, 4C9 - 500 ; of Mine 
Managers, 550, of Professional 
Workers, 506-7; of Women 
Workers, .j 05 
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648 

• National Insurance Act, 475, 495, 
49li. 503. 555. 636. 689 
National Society of Amalgamated 
Brassworkers. See Brassworkers 
National Transj>ort^Workers’ Feder¬ 
ation. 500-502. 538, 543 
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tion. 181, 191 

National Union of Boot and Shoe 
Operatives. Boot and Shoe 
Operatives 

National Union of Clerks. 505; of 
Dock Labourers. See Dockers; 
of General Workers, 692. Sec 
also Gas• workers ; of Miners, 
300.307,• 51T-12; of Railway, 
Clerks, ^24; of Kaihvaymen, 
530-46. See also jlailuaymon , 
of Teachens, 440, 473, 506; of 
the Working Clas.ses, 156 
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tion for the Employment of 
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auppfy, 517-22; of Mines Bill, 
662-3; of railways, 534. 

Navvies, 439. See also Labourers 
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New Age, the, 6^ 

New Sarum. Cordwainers at, 57 
“New Unionism." the, of 1833-34, 
153*67; of 1845-52. 195-204; of 
1889-90, 414-21 

Newcastle, potters of, 133; rope- 
makers of, 91; Trades Council. 
252 

Newcastle - on - Tyne — engine^’ 
strike at, 315-16; gilds of, 14; 
shoemakers at, 24 
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243, 680 

Newton-le* Willows, trial of engi¬ 
neers of, 209-10 * 

Nine Hours’ Bill, 311-12, 625 
Nino Hours' Day, 245, 391, 397; 
attack on, 347, 355; in building 
trades, 228-32; mo\cment in 
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w'ork with, 295-6 
Normal Day, the, 246 • 
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North of England Manufactured 
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Association of Weavers, 423, 478 
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181-2, i86. 216 
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, 110 . 342 . 347 . 349 . 386, 39I-2, 
511-12, ()25, 744 
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ters of, 52; Hosiery Board, 338; 
stockingers of, 62; Trades 
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1871, 310: engineers of. 214 
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Operative Sode^ of Bricklayers. 
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OptfiUiM, Tk 4 , 313 
tege, A. R.. 660 
Osborne Jadgement, 608-34, 686 
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Ousebom Engine works. 335 
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409-10. 418-19 
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oU 23 
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i^ffstlci of, 745, 749 
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Picketing. 278. 598. 607; legalisa¬ 
tion of. 291 
I^cton, Sir J. A.. 40 
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307*9 

Pilots, 440 
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The, 131 • 

Pipemakers, 91 
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Place, Francis, 32, 61, 73, 84-5, 89, 
94. 96-110, 114. 117, 156, 159, 
175. * 5 '. 4 » 5 .M '6 
Plasterers, las, 334. 434 - 3 > 744 ! 

Dublin, 173. 721-4, 

Platers' Helpers, 353-4, 360 
Plimsoll, S., 354, 370 
Ploughmen’s Union, Perthshire, 136 
Plumbeia. 125. 169, 316, 348, 429, 
438-3, 481, 744 
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Police Union, 309 
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lao ‘ 
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136. l 4 *- 3 . 153 
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Positfelsts, 246, 2<i2-4. Soo Btesif i 
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£iott«2, 133 - * 47 . ***- 9 ' *®‘- '* 5 . 
!9t, 201, 438. 35 »: 

■ operative production, 330: of 
StaSordthire, 123: of wolver- 
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foUfrs' Evaeifiwr. Ti>, 197. 

Frecious metals, workers in, 431. 55 i 
Premium Bonus System, 643 
j 4 eesmon, 27; prosecution of, 78. 

■ Set Compositors 
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spinners’ strike of 1836, 169, 
gilds of, 14 
Price, Rev. H., n2 
Price, L. L., 33 ®. 73 ® . 
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. men, and Typographiral 
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437 - 8 , 744.9 

Prior, J: D., 240, 324, 362-3, 37 ® 
Prison Officers’ Fe^ration, 507 
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Profiteering Act, 675 
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Publicily, use of, 222-3 

Puddlers. S«s Iron-workers 
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working Men’s Benefit 
yS jhiff ^m,^ 365 . 390, 407. 439 . 
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tions, 642-3 
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Ripen, Marquis of, 215, 244 
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Pioneers, 177, 225 
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bam Spinners' strike for, 310 
Saw-grinders, 260 
Sawyers. 433 
Scale Beam-makers, 92 
Scalemakers, 92 
Scho^lank, I>r. Brunv\ 25 
Sdssorsmiths, 39, 80 
Scott. \y. 124 
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4O.S.9 

Scottish Xati<mai Operative Tailors' 
S(x:iety. Set Tailors 
Scottisb Society of Itailway Ser¬ 
vants, 524-5 
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181. 423, 437, 482. See also 
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Scottish United Operative Masons, 

r96 
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Seaham, 166 
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Self-governing Workshops. 225 
Selley, Ernest, 329. 405 
Selsby, 209-10. 234 
Senior, Nassau. 103, 139-41. 173 
Serfdom of minera. 89 
Sewing-machine, introduction of, 
228 

Shackleton, Sir D., 685 
Sbaen. Roscoe & Co., 275 
Shaftesbury. Lord, 293, 434 
Shale Oil-workers, 434 
Shaw. Lord, 626 
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shire, 144 
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Sheffield, 94; carpenters of, 232, 
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made, 39; gilds of, 14 ; Mercan¬ 
tile and fiianufacturing Union, 
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Trades Council, 242-3, 234^ 
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1H7 ‘ 
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3 * 
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Sheridan, K. B.. 57, 71 
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wrights 

Shiptoii. Ccorgc. 240. 2iy}. 298,3^5, 
33 *. 395. #8 • • 

Shipt^nghU. 45. 77 . * 47 . 35 ^. 
4.29- 3 «. 49 f>- 9 *, 53 *; ofDcptkr-l, 

585 ; of Uverjiool, 39-40. 71, of 
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!o 6 ; of the Clyde. 256 
Shirland Colliery, 335 
Shirt and (kiUar-makers, Women s 
Society of. 336 

Shoemakers' wages in London iit 
1669. 2t: of Wibliech, early 
combination of, 3 

ShoU, S., 37, 55 , 

Shop Assistants, 440, 503-4. 744, 
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among, 136-7; statistics of, 745- 
749 , 

Shop Stewards. 488-90, 659, O90 
Shopmen, Railway, 531 
Shorrocks. Peter, 278-9 
Short Time Committees, 194 
Show Stewards, 716 
Sidgwick, Henry, 308 
Sighsmimd, the Emperor, 20 
Silk-weavers, 37. 54*5. 66, 68, 98, 
112, 121, 435-6: at Coventry, 

95: at Spitalfields, 37; at 
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Silversmiths, 80, 91, 

Simpson. Mi;;'., 141 
Six Acts, the, 95 
Six Hours' Day, 517-22 
Skelton, 0 . D., 414 
Slaters, 433 

Sless^, H. H., 601, 607, 634 
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734-7 

Siosson, P. W., 175 
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Smith, Adam, * 3 . 49 . 55 . 73 . 

Smith, Adolphe, 379 
Smith, Frank, 681 
Smith, Sidney, ai 6 , 347 
Smith, Sir H. UeweUyn, 404 
Smith, Toulmin, 8 
Smiths, 46, HI, 20$, J07-8, 213, 
3 * 3 , 430 - 3 «. 487-8. 491 . 744 : early 
clubs of, 46. See IllacksraitUs and 

• Engineers 

Snowden, Philip, 688, 699 
S <^1 Contract, 674. 715 
Social Dfemdtratic Federation, 376- 
377 . 384-5. 387-9. 400. 409-14. 
652, 583 

Social Science Association Report, 
14. 23, 227-8 

Socialism, revival of, 374 - 4*4 
Socialist Labour Party, 659 
Socialist League, 388 
Society for National Regeneration. 
132 

Society for obtaining Parliamentary 
Relief, 62 

.Somers, Robert, 272 
Somerset, clothiers of, 33-5 : coal¬ 
miners of, 44: weavers of, 49, 
51.65 ; wooiien-workers of, 33-4, 

South\lctropoiitan*Gas Company, 

403 

South Waies, depression in. 343: 
miners of, 511, 5*4, 640, 690, 
692 : ferment among, 657. 659 
Sparkes, Malcolm. 483, 648 
Spitalfields, 37. 54 - 5 . hi. 66, 98, 
112 

Spyers, T. G., 596 
Stabilisation of Wages, 643 
Staflordshiit, iron-workers of, 256 
Stalybridge.totton-spinners of, 2 
Standard of Ufe, the, #03, 369 
'* Standardisation " on the railways, 

535-46 

Stationers’ Company, 27 
Stationmasters, 504-5 
Statistics, 422-44, 741-56 
^tus, rise in, 634-6 
Statuteof Apprentices. 47-91 repeal 

• of, 37-61. See Apprentices 
Statute of Labourers, 250 


Steadman, W. C., 362, 684 
Steam-engine makers, 203, 205. 
See Engineers 

Steel-smeiters, 430. 491-2, 552, 339. 
692, 744 

Stefien, Gustav. 86 
Stephen, J. Fitsjames, 70, 279 
Stephens, Rev. j. R.. 302, 309 
Stevedores, 403 
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Stone, Giibert, 511 • 

Stonemasons, 125, 127, 149, 151, 
166, 172, 176, 184, 191, 196, 199, 
200, 202, 213, 2J3, 226-32, 241, 
243, 248, 274, 277, 3 * 3 , 3 * 6 , 
3*9-20, 343, 347. 348-9, 354 . 
383, 408, 429, 432-3, 744; early 
combinations among, 8; Friendly 
Society of Operative, 8; of 
Scotland, T74; of Sheffield, 80 
Shnemasons' Fortnightly Cimeter, 
The, 185. 196, 202 
Strike, first use of the word, ^6; 
" in Detail," 199-200; origin of 
the term. 46; the General, 163-4, 
658, 671-3 ; the right to, 664 
Strikes of 1876-89, 347; in * 89 *- 99 , 
603; in 1900-1910, 603-4: of 
miners (19*2), 5*3: 6i police, 
509 ; of railwaymen, (1912) 508- 

530. (19*9) 535-46 

Stroud, woollen-workers of, 30 
Sturgeon, Charles, 277 
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738-40 , . 

Supply and Demand, 201 
Surface workers, 513 
Sutherland. Sir WiUiam, 541 
Sweating, 371, 380-81 
S\finton, Archibald, 170 
Swinton, potters of, 133 
Swiss Railway Management, 760 
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Symons, J. G., 170 
Syndicalism, 654-#, 690 
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TaBora, 44 > 77 . 97 . * 9 *. * 59 . 3 » 9 . 
369 . 369 . 37 >. «8. 35 «; 555 . 744 : 
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75; oi^^eld,8a: statisticeof, 
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of, 143 

Tape Sizers, 477 
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Taunton, 35 
Taylor, Henry, 331 
Taylor, Sir Hcai^rt, 138, 141 
Taylor. W. C., 48 
Taylor, William, 23 
Teachm, 505-6 

Teachers, National Union of, 641 
T{a-workers'andCencral Labourers' j 
Union, 403-4 
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T^egraph clerks, 440 
Terra-cotta, 354 
Tester, John, 127 

-Textile Factory Workers, United 
Association of, 433, 478, 623 
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spinners, Cotton-Keaver3,\Voollen- 

workers, etc. 

Textile Trades, statistics of, 428-9, 
434-6. 473-80, 744-9 
Thomas, J. H.. 3*4. 5*6, 543 - 4 . 680 
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Thonqaon, J. B., 181 
Thompson, Colonel Perronet, 148 
Thompson, WilJiam, 116, 162 
Thome, Will, 402, 497. 684 
Thoraeycroit, G. B., 734 
Thornton, W. T., 272 
Ticket-collectors, 504 
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Tillett. B., 402-3, 406. 4 « 4 . 30t 
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TtapUte Workers, 9*. 43 ». 49 *; 
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Tlvertoa, 33-5, 93! wooBer 
workers of. 34,33 
Tolpuddle, 145 
Tomlinson, 139 
" Tommy Shops." 89 
Trade Boards, 647: Acts, 475.494. 
495. 686 

Trade Disputes Act. 606-8. 686 
Trade Disputes Commission, 605-6 
Trade Union Act of 1913,631-4.687 
Trade Union conditions. 637-43 • 

Trade Union, definition of, i; and 
the wage-system, i; le^ defini¬ 
tion d. 617: We, •+ft-7i. 
origin of term, 113 
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pess, Tki, 211 
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Trades Union Congress, 330, 358-. 

375 . 700. 738-40 , , 
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Truck, 30, 89, 371 
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p^tors . 
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The, Ill 
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